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MODERmSM  IN  THE  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 

L 

I.  Litterae  Encyclicae:    "  Pascendi "  (8  September,  1907). 
II.  Decretum  S.  Officii:     "  Lamentabili  sane"  (3  July,  1907). 

III.  Instructio  S.  Officii:  "  Recentissimo  "  (28  August,  1907). 

IV.  Allocutio  Pii  PP.  X  (17  April,  1907). 

V.  Condemnatio  periodici  "II  Rinnovamento "   (29  April,  1907). 
VI.  Instructio   S.   C.   Episcop.   et   Regularium. — Hoc  documentum   21 
Jul.  1896  primo  evulgatum,  a  Pio  X  per  Lit.  Encycl.  "  Pascendi  " 
ad  universum  orbem  pertinere  decretrnm  est. 
VII.  Concilii  Vaticani  Constitutio  Dogmatica  "  Dei   Filius "   (de  Fide 

Catholica,  capp.  Ill  et  IV). 
VIII.  Motu  proprio   "  Praestantia   Scripturae   Sacrae "    (18  November, 
1907). 

THERE  can  remain  no  doubt  that  Pius  X  means  to  use 
every  available  method  to  crush  out,  v^ithin  the  fold, 
that  arrogant  spirit  of  questioning  which  attempts  to  subject 
Divine  Revelation  to  the  tests  of  purely  scientific  arbitration, 
designated  as  Higher  Criticism  and  constituting  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  Modernists'  philosophy.  The  new  Syllabus  "  La- 
mentabili "  (3  July)  and  the  Encyclical  "  Pascendi "  (8 
September)  of  1907,  though  they  would  seem  to  have  indi- 
cated the  trend  of  the  Pontiff's  purpose  and  its  exact  meaning 
clearly  enough,  are  now  enforced  by  an  additional  Motu  pro- 
pria conceived  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  and  serving  as 
a  commentary  which  defines  both  the  obligation  attaching  to 
the  Encyclical,  and  likewise  the  terms  which  might  lend  them- 
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selves,  by  a  possible  distortion  of  their  meaning,  to  an  apology 
for  escaping  that  obligation. 

Moreover,  this  utterance  of  the  Pope,  which  we  print  in  the 
present  issue,^  not  only  repeats  the  main  reason  for  the  warn- 
ings contained  in  the  previous  Encyclical,  but  also  emphasizes 
the  penalties  attached  to  the  deliberate  ignoring  of  their  mani- 
fest signification  and  commands.  These  penalties  are  un- 
questionably serious  for  anyone  who  values  communion  with 
the  true  Church  of  Christ.  To  deny,  explain  away,  or  mis- 
interpret, either  by  writing  or  in  open  speech,  the  definitions 
and  prescriptions  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  gives,  whether 
individually  as  the  Supreme  Teacher  in  the  Church,  or  through 
the  accredited  organs  of  doctrinal  instruction  represented  by 
the  different  Pontifical  Congregations  which  act  as  his  regu- 
lar tribunals  of  decision,  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  censure 
of  excommunication  incurred  by  the  very  act. 

Such  decisions,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  Church,  admit  of  no  minimizing  from  anyone  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  member  of  that  Church.  Like  a  disloyal  soldier 
in  time  of  war,  or  a  treasonably  disposed  citizen  who  engages 
as  agent  in  a  political  intrigue,  the  Catholic  who,  by  act  or 
word,  seeks  to  frustrate  the  expressed  purpose  of  his  chief, 
becomes  a  rebel  and  separates  himself  from  the  Church.  And 
this  applies  in  a  special  manner  to  those  who,  wearing  the  in- 
signia of  office,  the  uniform  of  commanders,  are  pledged  as 
authorized  and  commissioned  captains  and  instructors  to  defend 
their  authority  and  maintain  the  laws  of  Christ's  common- 
wealth, under  the  direction  of  His  highest  representative  on 
earth,  the  Pope. 

The  question  has  been  mooted,  in  our  public  press,  whether 
the  severe  arraignment  of  "Modernism"  which  the  Pope 
deemed  it  necessary  to  make,  applies  to  the  Catholics  of  the 
United  States;  and  there  have  been  some  pronounced  dis- 
claimers. It  is  our  frank  opinion  that  the  evils  of  which 
the  Pontiff  chiefly  complains  exist  to  a  very  large  and  dan- 

1  See  Analecta.  pp.  62-4. 
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gerous  extent  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  so  concen- 
trated, perhaps,  and  pronounced  as  we  find  them  expressed  in 
the  Italian  "  Program  of  the  Modernists,'*  or  in  the  pro- 
nunciamentos  of  certain  German  professors  who  clamor  out 
their  indignation  in  the  "  Merkur  "  and  in  the  liberal  quarters 
of  the  State  universities  which  tolerate  a  Catholic  faculty. 
There  are  reasons  for  this,  apparent  enough  when  one  has 
opportunities  for  observing  them,  which  are  not  quite  in  the 
open  or  in  the  everyday  and  commonplace  walks  of  our  na- 
tional and  social  life.  Scholarship,  especially  such  scholar- 
ship as  is  represented  by  the  Modernist  warfare  against  re- 
vealed religion,  is  not  the  occupation  of  a  very  large  body  of 
our  laymen ;  nor  are  there  many  of  the  clergy,  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  our  numbers,  who  give  themselves  to  special  studies 
of  the  so-called  problems  of  the  higher  and  historical  criticism. 
Sufficient  proof  of  this  might  be  found  in  the  modest  measure 
in  which  post-graduates  among  laymen  and  priests  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  of  our  Catholic  University.  More- 
over the  writers  on  such  subjects  among  us,  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  sustain  a  continuous  interest  in  such  matters,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  the  best  part  of  our  ma- 
terial. Naturally,  where  positive  scholarship  abounds,  there 
it  shows  itself  no  less  in  its  opposition  to  religious  truth  than 
in  its  defence  of  the  same.  Hence  it  is  that  the  men  who 
stand  forth  as  prominent  sponsors  of  a  false  modernism  are 
not  found  in  America  but  in  Europe,  where  boldness  of  speech 
is  a  crime  only  when  it  offends  against  political  majesty,  not 
when  it  drags  down  the  name  of  Christ. 

But,  although  we  cannot  pose  as  prominent  manufacturers 
of  the  poison  drug,  nor  openly  advertise  its  acquisition,  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  have  been  impervious  to  its  noxious 
influence,  or  that  we  have  failed  to  absorb  it  in  a  measure  that 
renders  some  of  the  streams  at  which  our  children  are  bound  to 
drink  eternal  knowledge,  open  to  the  danger  of  corruption. 
One  of  our  rather  anti-Catholic  journals  ^  of  a  high  literary 

2  The  Independent,  N.  Y. 
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order,  a  few  days  since,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "  Who  Wrote 
the  Encyclical?"  appealed  to  "the  scholars  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  "  to  speak  out  like  the  scholars  of  Italy 
and  France  and  Germany,  and  even  England,  where  the 
Modernist  pamphlet  Che  noi  vogliamo  has  been  published  in 
a  translation.  The  editor  did  not  doubt  the  existence  of 
Modernists  amongst  us,  and  indeed  the  character  of  his  in- 
formation indicates  clearly  enough  some  clerical  informer  in 
high  places;  but  he  evidently  distrusts  their  courage.  No 
doubt  there  is  some  correctness  in  his  diagnosis  of  this  order 
of  Catholic  scholars.  We  have  not  many  such;  but  we  have 
some  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  notions  which  the 
Encyclical  censures.  They  will  preach  them  in  the  by-ways, 
but  not  in  the  open,  for  that  might  demand  the  relinquishment 
of  the  benefice  or  the  title  which  so  far  secures  them  a  satis- 
factory status.  The  expression  in  print  of  modernist  pre- 
ferences, when  made  by  a  German  professor,  earns  him 
promotion  or  applause  from  his  government,  but  an  Ameri- 
can ecclesiastic  would  simply  have  the  alternative  of  becom- 
ing attached  as  informant  to  a  newspaper  with  proclivities  hos- 
tile to  the  Church.  And  the  heroes  that  would  brave  such  an 
alternative  are  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of 
this  class;  they  merely  follow  on  tip-toe  and  in  the  dark  the 
rare  leader  whose  boldness  in  braving  the  ruin  of  his  tem- 
poral prospects  arises  from  that  obstinacy  which  accompanies 
disappointed  pride  of  intellect.  The  Encyclical  itself  has 
])ointed  out  the  tactics  which  have  made  the  modernist  school 
of  thought  successful  in  the  Catholic  fold;  and  among  them 
the  underhand  artifices  by  which  men  secretly  propagate, 
whilst  they  openly  disclaim,  the  condemned  doctrines,  have 
been  sufficiently  characterized.  The  cry,  therefore,  that 
there  is  in  America  no  perceptible  adherence  to  modernist  pro- 
fessions of  faith,  must  be  taken  as  a  protest  without  much 
truth,  in  so  far  as  it  may  imply  a  tendency  to  disguise 
erroneous  tenets  and  thereby  not  only  propagate  them  more 
effectively  but  also  escape  the  consequences  which  deviation 
from  the  Church's  teaching  implies.     It  is  in  sooth  the  ever- 
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lasting  story  with  which  the  prophets  of  old  have  made  us 
familiar.  These  people  "  deceive  us,  saying,  *  Peace '  when 
there  was  no  peace."  ^  Their  peace  is  with  the  world  of  those 
higher  critics  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  their  main  pur- 
pose is  to  destroy  revealed  religion.  But  that  is  not  the  peace 
which  the  Catholic  Church  proclaims :  "  Qui  praesunt  vobis, 
pacem  habete  cum  eis."  * 

11.  ~ 

If  we  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  modernist  teaching 
has  filtered  into  the  minds  of  our  population,  we  need  only 
question  the  average  young  American  Catholic  man,  or  wo- 
man. Those  among  them  who  have  a  strong  and  clearly- 
defined  notion  of  the  principles  of  their  faith,  owe  it  almost 
entirely  to  Irish  traditions,  or  the  habits  of  their  parents  to 
whom  their  religion  is  dear  on  many  accounts;  and  it  is  this 
element  among  our  priesthood  that  in  our  estimation  saves 
us  from  a  more  outspoken  profession  of  modernist  propagand- 
ism  at  our  institutions  of  learning.  Among  the  Germans  it  is 
the  parish  school,  where  the  old  thoroughness  has  had  a 
chance  to  enter  into  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  as  well  as 
of  other  things,  which  preserves  a  certain  robustness  of  the 
faith  among  the  clergy  and  people,  who  receive  further 
encouragement  from  the  noble  conduct  of  their  Catholic 
brethren  of  the  Centre  Party  in  the  old  land. 

What  saves  our  American  Catholic  youth  beyond  the 
above-mentioned  influences  from  falling  in  with  the  modernist 
speculations  is  their  absorption  in  the  pursuit  of  material  ad- 
vancement. For  the  rest,  they  are  well-disposed  toward  Mod- 
ernism. And  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  existence,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  of  the  causes  which  the  Encyclical  on  mod- 
ernist speculations  points  out. 

These  causes  are:  first,  a  widespread  desire  for  novelties; 
secondly,  a  lack  of  thorough  training  and  knowledge  of  the 
positive  elements  in  apologetics  and  religion,  and  a  conse- 
quent superficiality  which  is  apt  to  accept  as  true  whatever  is 

8  Jerem.  6:14;  8:11;  12:12;  Ezech.  13:10,  etc.  *I  Thess.  5:13. 
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plausible;  thirdly,  a  disdain  for  tradition,  and  in  certain  circles, 
where  speculative  science  is  being  taught  on  modern  lines,  a 
depreciation  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  by  one  whose  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  only  superficial.  That  these  conditions  exist  in 
the  United  States  can  hardly  be  gainsaid,  nor  is  this  surpris- 
ing when  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  brief  growth  of  our 
intellectual  opportunities  and  training.  But  the  results  re- 
main. They  show  themselves  in  the  more  or  less  open  criti- 
cisms of  the  Pope's  methods,  in  certain  assumptions  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  position  of  an  Italian  ruler  of  the  Church  who 
does  not  know  what  goes  on  in  the  world  of  science,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  free  thought,  such  as  we  enjoy  in  America.  It 
finds  much  to  criticize  in  the  action  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tions, notably  thfe  Biblical  Commission,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  mere  pretence  of  inquiry,  having  its  existence  in  M. 
Vigouroux  and  a  handful  of  benighted  professors  resident  in 
Italian  and  French  seminaries;  whereas  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find,  as  the  Pope  points  out,  a  more  representative  gather- 
ing of  some  fifty  men  of  profound  knowledge  in  Biblical 
science,  solid  erudition,  and  sound  judgment,  attested  by  their 
eminent  position  at  various  universities  and  institutes  of 
science ;  men  who  belong  to  every  nationality,  represent  nearly 
every  order  of  the  religious  or  secular  clergy  that  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  scholarly  attainments;  men  who  for  the 
most  part  have  written  works  which  attest  their  proficiency 
and  ability  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  acquisitions  of  mod- 
ern scientific  research;  but  men,  also,  whose  antecedents  give 
a  guarantee  that  they  are  not  easily  swayed  by  mere  novelty 
of  invention,  or  by  the  glamor  of  personal  achievement  and 
reputation.  The  number,  variety  of  intellectual  endowments, 
social  independence,  and  general  sense  of  responsibility  in  such 
a  body  make  it  practically  the  most  reliable  tribunal  to  be 
found  under  similar  circumstances  and  for  a  like  purpose. 

Unfair  as  these  criticisms  are,  they  are  not  altogether  the 
product  of  ill  will.  In  an  atmosphere  of  diffused  liberty, 
which  admits  much  of  mere  license,  the  quality  of  loyal  obedi- 
ence suffers.     The  plaint  that  parental  and  governmental  au- 
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thority  are  daily  growing  weaker  finds  its  echo  in  the  Church. 
The  sophisms  which  dishonor  the  intellectual  arguments  of  the 
modernist  school,  under  the  very  pretext  of  demonstrating 
truth  more  acurately,  are  applied  also  in  the  domain  of  dis- 
cipline. The  modernist  who  has  been  moved  to  a  reckless  pro- 
fession of  unchristian  principle  and  doctrine,  will  appeal  from 
the  pope  disciplining  him  to  a  pope  infallible,  hoping  that  the 
fallibility  of  the  ruler  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  matters  of  cor- 
rection is  sufficient  argument  to  prove  to  the  world  at  large  that 
authority  need  not  be  heeded  when  it  is  not  infallible. 

All  these  considerations  are  dwelt  upon  in  the  last  pontif- 
ical document,  which,  together  with  the  titles  of  other  de- 
finitive utterances  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  Catholic 
Church  for  matters  doctrinal  and  disciplinary,  and  comple- 
menting and  confirming  one  another,  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  To  the  thoughtful  they  need  no  further 
demonstration  than  that  which  our  press  and  other  accessible 
organs  of  public  opinion  aptly  attest.  That  there  should  be 
men  who  deny  or  ignore  these  evidences  is  as  explicable  as  is 
the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the  Encyclical  "  Pascendi  "  or  the 
Syllabus  "  Lamentabili  "  should  be  foreign  to  or  only  half  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  taste  to  note  the 
vagaries  of  modern  speculative  science,  and  who  do  not  know 
what  it  all  means,  unless  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  block  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  toward  wider  illumination. 

III. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  facts  which,  to  the  clergy  of 
America,  must  be  of  paramount  importance,  since  they  regard 
the  very  integrity  of  their  standing  as  representatives  of  the 
Church  and  teachers  of  the  Catholic  religion.  These  facts 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  existence  of  the  evils  which  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  complains  of  and  condemns;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  definite  severity  with  which  the  censure 
of  the  Pope  falls  upon  those  who  consciously  and  carelessly 
foster  or  tolerate  the  spread  of  these  evils  among  our  Catholic 
people.     We  may  ignore  the  actual  condition  which  these  two 
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facts  imply ;  but  if  we  do,  we  are  untrue  to  our  profession,  no 
better  than  ecclesiastical  politicians  who  play  their  part,  but 
play  it  only  until  the  footlights  are  extinguished. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Pontiff  says.  In  the  first  place  he 
binds  our  conscience  under  pain  of  grave  sin.  "  Wherefore 
we  find  it  necessary  to  declare  and  prescribe,  as  we  do  now  de- 
clare and  expressly  prescribe,  that  all  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  submit  to  the  decisions,  regarding  doctrine,  of  the  Biblical 
Commission,  which  have  been  issued  in  the  past,  and  which 
shall  be  given  in  the  future,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  Congregations  confirmed  by  the 
Pontiff  are  held  to  be  binding."  The  injunction  here  turns 
particularly  upon  obedience  in  conscience  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Biblical  Commission,  because  it  is  in  questions  of  Biblical 
criticism  that  modernist  scholarship  seeks  to  maintain  its 
superiority  to  the  historical  traditions  and  accredited  deposit 
of  revealed  truth  as  offering  proper  motives  of  credibility. 
The  Pope  does  not  appeal  to  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  or 
transfer  any  such  right  to  the  Biblical  Commission,  although 
he  speaks  here  of  decisions  regarding  doctrine,  which  is  worthy 
of  note.  But  that  does  not  lessen  the  stringency  of  accepting 
the  doctrine  as  the  one  which  every  Catholic  is  bound  to  accept 
in  conscience,  and  to  profess,  whether  it  commends  itself  to 
his  private  estimate  of  evidence  or  not.  Nor  do  we  thereby 
prostitute  our  judgment  or  reason  any  more  than  when  we  ac- 
cept the  evidence  of  science  against  what  we  deem  our  per- 
sonal experience,  as  when  we  speak  of  motion  or  distance. 

The  Pontiff  adds  further :  "Nor  can  those  escape  the  censure 
for  disobedience  and  rashness,  and  consequently  of  grave  sin, 
who  in  speech  or  in  writing  attack  these  decisions."  And  lest 
even  here  there  loom  any  misunderstanding,  he  explains  that 
this  sin  of  disobedience  is  something  apart  from  the  scandal 
and  the  kindred  injuries  which  the  criticism  of  Christian 
doctrine  may  occasion. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  offence,  the  penalty  attached 
to  its  deliberate  commission  is  proportionate.  A  grave  danger 
demands  drastic  measures  of  prevention,  and  a  serious  moral 
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wrong  calls  for  grave  censure.  Hence  the  Pontiff,  hoping  to 
check  the  action  of  those  who  by  all  kinds  of  sophistry  en- 
deavor to  detract  from  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  above- 
mentioned  prescriptions,  pronounces  the  penalty  of  excommun- 
ication against  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  action.  Hence 
'*  should  anyone,  which  God  forbid,  be  so  bold  as  to  defend 
any  of  the  propositions,  opinions,  and  teachings  condemned  in 
those  [the  Pontifical]  documents,  he  falls  '  ipso  facto  '  under 
the  censure  contained  in  the  chapter  Docentes  of  the  Con- 
stitution Apostolicae  Sedis.''  This  censure  is  reserved  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff;  and  accordingly  those  who  incur  it  can- 
not be  absolved  in  the  ordinary  way. 

IV. 

The  initiative  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied  toward  render- 
ing the  above-mentioned  legislation  practically  effective  by 
eradicating  the  false  principles  on  which  the  modernist  pro- 
paganda relies,  must,  as  the  Pontiff  indicates,  come  from  the 
bishops.  Accordingly  he  concludes  the  Motu  proprio  before 
us  by  an  appeal  to  their  active  vigilance  and  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

Once  more  and  most  earnestly  we  exhort  the  Ordinaries  of 
the  dioceses  and  the  Heads  of  Religious  Congregations  to  use  the 
utmost  vigilance  over  teachers,  and  first  of  all  in  the  Seminaries ; 
and  should  they  find  any  of  them  imbued  with  the  errors  of  the 
Modernists,  and  eager  for  what  is  new  and  noxious,  or  lacking 
in  docility  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Apostolic  See,  no  matter 
how  these  may  be  published,  let  them  absolutely  forbid  the  teach- 
ing office  to  such;  so,  too,  let  them  exclude  from  sacred  orders 
those  young  men  who  give  the  very  faintest  reason  for  doubt  that 
they  hold  the  condemned  doctrines  and  the  pernicious  novelties. 
We  exhort  them  also  to  take  diligent  care  to  put  an  end  to  those 
books  and  other  writings,  now  growing  exceedingly  numerous, 
which  contain  opinions  or  tendencies  of  the  kind  condemned  in 
the  Encyclical  Letters  and  Decree  above-mentioned;  let  them  see 
to  it  that  these  publications  are  removed  from  Catholic  publish- 
ing houses,  and  especially  from  the  hands  of  students  and  the 
clerg}'.     By  doing  this  they  will  at  the  same  time  be  promoting 
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real  and  solid  education,  which  should  always  be  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  solicitude  for  those  who  exercise  sacred  authority. 

That  this  appeal  to  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  guardians 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  America  has  found  a  heeding  in  many 
quarters  is  evident  from  such  Pastoral  Letters  as  that  recently 
addressed  to  his  clergy  and  flock  by  the  Archbishop  of  Boston ; 
and  from  methods  already  adopted  in  places,  like  the  arch- 
diocese of  Dubuque,  where,  we  understand,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  X  the  topic  of  study  and 
discussion  at  the  ecclesiastical  Conferences  during  the  coming 
year.  By  these  means  the  people  are  not  only  warned  agaiiiiSt 
the  corruption  of  their  faith,  but  an  intelligent  basis  is  es- 
tablished for  a  just  appreciation  of  the  salutary  enactments 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  the  maintenance  of  whose  author- 
ity in  the  Church  is  the  best  guarantee  of  respect  for  our 
own  when  not  unreasonably  exercised. 
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THE  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical 
Discipline  in  the  Church  of  England,  issued  some  time 
since,  still  awaits  an  application  of  its  suggestions.  It  may 
be  of  interest  therefore  to  examine  the  position  of  the  Ritual- 
ists in  relation  to  it,  since  its  suggestions  have  reference  prin- 
cipally to  their  conduct.  For  the  Report  clearly  shows  that 
the  commissioners  were  exercised  much  more  by  the  alleged 
prevalence  of  breaches  of  the  law  in  the  direction  of  excess 
on  the  part  of  advanced  ritualists  than  by  the  deficient  observ- 
ance of  low  churchmen  in  the  conduct  of  Divine  service.  Nor 
is  this  surprising  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of 
the  evidence  invited  by  the  commissioners  was  supplied  by 
low  church  witnesses  and  ultra-protestant  societies.  "Almost 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,"  as  the  commissioners  themselves 
tell  us,  "  was  directed  to  alleged  irregularities  consisting  of  the 
introduction  of  unauthorized  alterations  in  the  rites  or  cere- 
monies of  Divine  service.  Scarcely  any  evidence  was  offered 
of  mere  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  Divine  service."    Ritual- 
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ists,  after  their  wont,  and  in  accordance  with  their  maxim  of 
"  live  and  let  live,"  abstained  from  bringing  evidence  against 
their  low-church  brethren.  In  this  they  were  true  to  their 
traditions,  since  reprisals  never  have  found  place  in  their  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  and  in  this  lies  the  principal  explanation  of 
their  abstention,  they  have  from  the  first  for  the  most  part 
consistently  refused  to  submit  the  matters  under  discussion  to 
any  save  what  they  can  regard  as  a  canonically  constituted 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  free  from  civil  interference,  and  sub- 
ject as  to  its  decisions  to  "  the  law  and  practice  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church."  Under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Church 
Union  a  memorial  was  indeed  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
commissioners  by  means  of  which  2,519  clergymen  called  at- 
tention to  the  duty  of  observing  the  provisions  of  the  Orna- 
ments Rubric  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  repudiated 
the  idea  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  determine  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England;  but  no  sort  of  evidence  seems  to  have 
been  brought  by  these  clergymen  against  the  party  of  neglect. 
Whether  they  would  thus  abstain  from  reporting  to  a  canoni- 
cally constituted  ecclesiastical  court,  particularly  in  cases  af- 
fecting doctrine,  there  should  be  reason  to  doubt;  since  the 
maxim  of  "  live  and  let  live,'*  with  reference  to  the  toleration, 
within  the  fold  of  the  Church,  of  heresy,  or  of  such  defective 
ritual  observance  as  constitutes  heretical  depravity  and  de- 
fiance of  ecumenical  authority,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  ritualists'  contention  that  the  Anglican  com- 
munion is  a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church — of  that  Church 
which  certainly  has  nowhere  at  any  time  admitted  so  ob- 
noxious a  principle. 

The  commissioners  divided  the  breaches  complained  of, 
first  into  "  illegal  practices  which  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
significance  beyond  that  which  directly  belongs  to  them  as 
showing  a  disregard  to  the  exact  requirements  of  the  law," 
and  secondly  into  "  illegal  practices  which  either  from  their 
nature,  from  historical  association,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
appear  to  have  a  significance  beyond  that  which  the  practices 
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in  themselves  possess,"  that  is  to  say,  simply  as  deviations  from 
the  law.  They  tell  us  that  this  second  group  includes  most  of 
the  practices  complained  of  with  regard  to  ritual,  and  that 
while  some  of  them  "  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  signi- 
ficant of  doctrine  formally  defined  and  adopted  by  the  Church 
of  England,"  and  some  "  as  significant  of  teaching  legally  de- 
clared not  to  be  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  Articles  or  for- 
mularies of  the  Church  of  England,"  others,  on  the  contrary, 
"  are  significant  of  doctrine  and  teaching  contrary  or  repug- 
nant to  the  Articles  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," and  that  for  these,  though,  "  in  some  instances  at  least, 
they  would  not  be  defended  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  warrant  is  claimed  "  because  they  are 
alleged  to  be  part  of  what  is  termed  the  heritage  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church." 

In  regard  to  these  last-named  "  irregularities  "  the  attitude 
of  the  commissioners  is  plain  and  uncompromising  and  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  contention  of  the  advanced  section 
of  the  ritualists :  "  the  only  question,"  they  say,  "  that  can 
properly  arise  as  to  them  is  not  whether  they  can  be  sanc- 
tioned, but  how  they  can  most  effectively  be  dealt  with  so  as 
to  be  made  to  cease."  They  plainly  infer  that  what  is  claimed 
by  advanced  ritualists  as  being  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church  may  nevertheless  be  banned  and  dis- 
allowed by  the  National  Church  of  England.  Elsewhere  also, 
so  far  from  recognizing  the  ritualist  principle  of  "  catholic 
consent,"  or  the  authority  of  what  ritualists  understand  by 
**the  whole  Catholic  Church,"  they  affirm  that  "the  nation  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  in  the  national  Church  the  services  shall 
be  conducted  according  to  law,"  that  is  to  say,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  without  reference  to 
the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  observance  of  what  ritualists  term 
'*  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church."  Moreover,  they  conclude 
their  summary  of  the  results  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them 
with  the  observation  that  the  practices  to  which  they  take 
exception  "  lie  on  the  Rome-ward  side  of  a  line  of  deep  cleav- 
age between  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome,"  and 
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that  "  it  is  significant  that  many  of  them  seem  to  receive  their 
chief  support  from  a  section  of  Churchmen,  who,  Hghtly  re- 
garding the  special  ceremonial  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  and  especially  her  claim  to  or- 
dain, change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  ordained  only  by 
man's  authority,  profess  submission  to  what  they  term  Catho- 
lic custom — an  allegiance  which  in  practice  is  found  to  in- 
volve assimilation  of  some  of  the  distinctive  methods  of  Ro- 
man worship."  When  endeavoring,  however,  to  ascertain 
the  reason  of  the  repeated  failures  to  secure  obedience  to  the 
law,  they  assign  two  causes :  first,  the  antiquated  theory  upon 
which  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  are  based,  and  secondly  the 
constitution  of  the  Court  of  Final  Appeal  for  Ecclesiastical 
Causes.  They  apparently  fail  to  perceive  that,  so  far  as  the 
advanced  section  of  the  ritualists  is  concerned,  the  root  cause 
lies  deeper ;  that  they  themselves  indicated  it  in  their  reference 
to  the  ritualists'  professed  "  submission  to  what  they  term 
Catholic  custom." 

Now  what  does  this  profession  signify?  What  do  ritual- 
ists mean  by  their  appeal  to  "  the  law  and  practice  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  "  ?  What  do  they  understand  by  the  terms 
"  catholic  custom  "  and  "  catholic  consent  "  ?  In  the  endeavor 
to  understand  their  position 'it  may  be  well  first  to  state  it  as 
voiced  by  the  president  of  the  English  Church  Union  in  view 
of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Starting  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  "  part  "  of  a 
"  whole  "  made  up  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Oriental,  and 
the  Anglican  Communion;  that  these,  though  visibly  divided 
in  relation  to  administrative  authority,  make  up  one  visible 
Catholic  Church,  he  asks,  "  What  is  the  relation  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Church?"  and  an- 
swers, "  It  is  that  of  a  part.''  He  then  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that,  "  as  a  part,  the  Church  of  England  is  bound  by  the 
authority  of  the  whole  Church.  The  Church  of  England  is 
not  an  independent  body.  There  are  certain  things  which  it 
can  do  consistently  with  its  position  as  a  part,  and  there  are 
things  which  it  cannot  do  without  violating  its  own  claim  to 
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speak  with  authority."  He  includes  the  matters  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  the  commissioners  as  being  amongst  the 
things  that  are  beyond  the  adjudication  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, because  belonging  to  a  jurisdiction  higher  and  wider 
than  that  of  a  national  Church ;  he  asks,  "  Is  there  any  real 
doubt,  for  all  practical  purposes,  what  the  teaching  and  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  Church,  East  and  West  alike,  is  in  all  such 
matters  as  are  the  subject  of  present  controversy?'*  Finally 
he  concludes  with  the  warning  that  the  Church  of  England 
will  succeed  in  its  mission  "  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  true  to 
its  principles,"  and  that  "  among  these  principles  none  is  more 
important,  and  none  goes  so  deeply  to  the  root  of  existing 
difficulties,  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  that 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Anglican  Episcopate  can  only 
claim  obedience  and  bring  others  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Faith,  in  proportion  as  they  are  obedient  themselves  to  the 
teaching  of  that  whole  Catholic  Church  from  which  they  de- 
rive their  own  authority,  and  their  only  right  to  claim  obedi- 
ence from  others." 

It  seems  evident,  then,  that  the  advanced  ritualists  are  not 
likely  to  submit  to  any  court  whatsoever,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical ;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  to  any  synod  of  the  Church 
of  England,  whether  diocesan,  provincial,  or  national,  how- 
ever canonically  constituted,  unless  the  rulings  of  such  court 
or  synod  prove  to  be  in  agreement  with  what  they  judge  to  be 
"the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  whole  Church,  East  and 
West  alike."  The  president  of  the  English  Church  Union 
appears  to  make  this  clear,  moreover,  in  his  reply  given  to  the 
question  proposed  by  himself,  "  What  authority  will  you 
obey  ?"  he  answers :  "  Though  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
courts  were  ever  at  any  time  intended  for  the  determination 
of  questions  touching  doctrine  and  ritual,  yet  if  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  create  a  hierarchy  of  courts  for  such  a  purpose, 
I  suppose  then  an  episcopal  court  in  every  diocese,  which  really 
represented  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  free  from  any  civil 
interference,  but  subject  as  to  its  decisions  to  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  the  whole  Catholic  Church — a  law  and  practice  which, 
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after  all,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain — would  meet  with  the 
ready  obedience  of  all  loyal  Churchmen.  And  that  if  the  in- 
quiry were  pushed  from  the  diocese  to  the  province,  a  similar 
court  representing  the  metropolitan,  itself  in  like  manner 
bound  to  administer  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
which  the  metropolitan  derives  his  own  claim  to  spiritual  au- 
thority, free  from  any  civil  interference,  and  from  reference 
to  Acts  of  Uniformity,  with,  in  the  last  resort,  an  appeal  to 
the  synod  of  the  province — how  secured,  so  that  it  was  really 
secured,  would  be  a  matter  of  secondary  importance — ^would 
win  the  ready  assent  and  obedience  of  all  loyal  Churchmen." 

But  if  the  appeal  to  the  Synod  of  the  Province  resulted  in 
decisions  contrary  to  "  the  law  and  practice  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,"  what  then?  Such  decisions  would,  we  pre- 
sume, be  resisted  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  "  subject  " 
to  that  law.  Under  the  like  conditions  a  synod  representative 
of  the  entire  Anglican  episcopate  would  have  to  be  resisted. 
Nay,  there  are  not  wanting  among  advanced  ritualists  some 
who  maintain  that,  since  no  authority  has  a  right  to  adjudicate 
upon  matters  which  rest  upon  an  authoritative  basis  higher  and 
wider  than  itself,  therefore  any  such  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
even  a  canonically  constituted  Pan-Anglican  Synod  would  be 
ultra  vires  and  consequently  null  and  void  ab  initio. 

A  significant  question  seems  to  suggest  itself  in  view  of 
such  a  contingency.  Would  advanced  ritualists  consider  their 
position  to  be  at  least  compromised  by  it?  Would  they  feel 
bound  to  withdraw  from  communion  with  a  whole  bench  of 
bishops  who  in  solemn  synod  assembled  had  set  "  the  rest  of 
the  Catholic  Church  "  at  defiance  and  rendered  obedience  to 
themselves  impossible?  Could  they  any  longer  remain  in  a 
Church  which  by  its  most  complete  representation  had  declared 
its  authority  to  be  independent  of  and  superior  to  "  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church"?  Or,  would 
they,  on  the  contrary,  find  in  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  still, 
some  further  ultimatum  as  the  test  of  schism — ^would  they 
perchance  discover  that  their  ultra  vires  and  null  and  void 
ab  initio  argument  renders  schism  and  heresy,  in  the  case  of 
provincial  or  national  synods,  in  fact  impossible  ? 
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It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  is  too  speculative,  that  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  the  ritualists  to  reconsider  their 
position  when  the  suggested  contingency  arrives.  It  is  to 
the  point,  however,  to  revert  here  to  the  fact  that  while  low 
churchmen  do  not  consent  to  the  principle  of  "  live  and  let 
live  "  in  regard  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  which  they  con- 
sider to  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  their 
Church,  high  churchmen,  on  the  contrary,  despite  their  claim 
to  membership  with  that  Catholic  Church  which  never  has 
countenanced  heresy  or  tolerated  it  within  her  fold,  appear 
to  be  quite  content  to  let  heresy  live  on,  as  it  has  lived  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  to  remain  to  their  lives'  end  in 
communion  with  those  whom  they  already  regard  as  heretics. 
Nay,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  by  reason  of  their 
appeal  for  the  application  of  this  principle  of  ''  live  and  let 
live  "  within  the  Anglican  Establishment,  they  become  in  ef- 
fect consenting  parties  to  what  they  deplore  as  heresy  in  doc- 
trine and  desecration  of  the  Eucharist.  And  if  it  be  pleaded 
that  they  must  wait  upon  time  to  reveal  the  true  character  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  it  surely  will  be  replied  that  if  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  not  sufficed  to  make  the  Church 
of  England  a  permanent  home  for  Protestantism  of  every 
shade  of  denial  and  misbelief,  much  less  have  they  contributed 
toward  its  manifestation  as  a  "  part  "  of  Catholic  Christendom. 
Whilst,  then,  ritualists  may  perhaps  be  commended  for  their 
patience  in  refraining  from  reprisals  against  their  low-church 
brethren,  the  latter  certainly  appear  to  be  the  more  consistent, 
by  reason  of  their  endeavor  to  rid  their  Church  of  doctrines 
and  practices  which  they  regard  as  erroneous  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

But  to  return  to  the  words  of  the  president  of  the  English 
Church  Union.  With  reference  to  "  the  rulings  of  the  exist- 
ing ecclesiastical  courts,"  he  maintains  "  that  the  claims  made 
by  those  courts  to  adjudicate  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  ritual, 
and  the  assertion  of  an  appeal  from  them,  in  regard  to  such 
matters,  to  the  Sovereign  in  Council,  is  a  claim  that  cannot  be 
sustained,  that  it  has  no  historical  foundation,  that  its  devel- 
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opment  is  due  to  accident,  and  to  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the 
case ;"  and  then  he  adds,  "  that  those  who  seek  to  defend  it, 
do  so  either  because  they  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
claims  made  by  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  claims  made 
by  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  or  else  because, 
knowing  these  claims,  they  deliberately  choose  to  ignore  and 
defy  them." 

Now,  as  to  "  claims  made  by  the  Church  of  England  in  par- 
ticular," the  authorities  of  that  Church,  whether  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  or  at  any  subsequent  period,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cognizant  of  any  such  Church  of  England 
claim  to  be  judged  by  "  the  law  and  practice  of  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  "  as  is  now  advanced  by  ritualists ;  nor  do 
their  acts  appear  to  have  been  influenced  by  what  ritualists 
understand  by  "  catholic  custom  "  and  "  catholic  consent."  It 
is  true  that  the  thirtieth  of  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land of  1604,  on  the  lawful  use  of  the  cross  in  Baptism,  by 
way  of  explanation  and  apology  for  the  retention  of  the  cere- 
monial use  of  its  sign,  declares  as  follows :  "  Nay,  so  far  was 
it  from  the  purpose  of  the  Church  of  England  to  forsake  and 
reject  the  Churches  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  or  any 
such  like  Churches,  in  all  things  which  they  held  and  prac- 
tised, that,  as  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of  England  con- 
fesseth,  it  doth  with  reverence  retain  those  ceremonies,  which 
doth  neither  endanger  the  Church  of  God,  nor  offend  the  minds 
of  sober  men ;  and  only  departeth  from  them  in  those  particu- 
lar points,  wherein  they  were  fallen  both  from  themselves  in 
their  ancient  integrity,  and  from  the  Apostolic  Churches,  which 
were  the  first  founders."  It  is  likewise  true  that  the  Preface 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  1662,  speaks  of  the  re- 
jection of  all  such  alterations  proposed  as  were  of  danger- 
ous consequence  "  as  secretly  striking  at  some  established 
Doctrine  or  laudable  Practice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  indeed  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  ".  But 
these  sentiments  surely  are  more  than  qualified  by  the 
thirty-fourth  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Article  of  Religion,  which 
plainly  declares  that  "  Every  particular  or  National  Church 
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hath  authority  to  ordain,  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies 
or  rites  of  the  Church  ordained  only  by  man's  authority," 
—  by  "  man's  authority "  being,  of  course,  understood  the 
ecclesiastical  law  as  distinguished  from  the  jus  divinum; 
since  such  matters  as  ecclesiastical  rites  and  ceremonies 
never,  save  under  the  old  dispensation,  were  de  jure  divinq. 
Moreover,  the  commissioners,  despite  their  evidently  con- 
scientious and  careful  investigations,  were  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  such  Anglican  theory  of  authority  in  relation  to  the 
matters  in  dispute  as  is  now  claimed  by  ritualists  on  behalf  of 
their  Church;  they  were  led,  on  the  contrary,  unanimously  to 
define  what  they  understand  to  be  the  law  in  these  matters,  in 
accordance  with  its  liberal  and  traditionally  received  sense  of 
Parliamentary  enactment  and  judicial  interpretation,  and  to 
animadvert  upon  "  a  section  of  churchmen,  who,  lightly  re- 
garding the  ceremonial  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England,  and  especially  her  claim  to  ordain, 
change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  ordained  only  by  man's 
authority,  profess  submission  to  what  they  term  Catholic 
custom." 

This  allusion  to  "catholic  custom,"  as  also  the  terms  "catho- 
lic consent,"  "the  law  and  practice  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church,"  "  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  whole  Church, 
East  and  West  alike,"  which  is  so  common  now  amongst 
ritualists,  brings  us  to  an  examination  of  the  argument  upon 
which  their  appeal  to  what  they  term  "  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  "  is  based. 

By  "  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church  "  they  mean,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek  and  Russian 
communions.  In  their  view  these  communions,  together  with 
the  Anglican  and  Anglo-American,  make  up  the  one  visible, 
indivisible  kingdom  of  Christ,  despite  the  circumstance  that 
every  one  of  them  is  in  fact  separate  and  independent  of  the 
rest,  in  administrative  authority  and  government,  and  that 
they  cannot,"  therefore,  be  said  to  form  together  one  visible 
body  politic.  But  if  they  are  not  in  fact  comprised  in  one 
visibly  organized  body,  in  one  visible  ecclesiastical  polity,  how, 
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it  will  be  asked  at  the  outset  of  the  argument,  can  they  form 
one  visible  Ecclesia,  one  Church  ?  And  if  they  are  separate  each 
from  the  rest  in  government  and  administration ;  and  if,  more- 
over, the  one  only  form  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  indepen- 
dent of  national  frontiers,  in  the  domain  of  religion,  namely, 
the  Roman  Catholic — if  this,  the  only  Catholic  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical  that  in  substantive  fact  is  to  be  found  among 
them,  is  repudiated  by  Orientals  and  Anglicans,  what,  it  will 
be  asked  in  the  next  place,  is  meant  by  "  the  law  "  by  which 
these  in  common  with  Roman  Catholics  are  bound  ?  Is  that 
law  of  an  objective  nature,  or  is  it  subjective  merely?  Where 
are  we  to  look  for  this  authoritative  interpretation?  Or 
does  the  ritualist,  after  all,  depend  for  its  interpretation  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  principle  of  private  judgment? 

Elsewhere  ^  I  have  endeavored  at  some  length  to  give  an 
account  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case  as  pertaining  to  the 
matter  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Oriental  and  the  Anglican  communions  respec- 
tively. It  is  only  possible  here,  and  may  suffice,  briefly  to  re- 
peat that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  possession  of  a  jurisdiction  which  everywhere  independently 
of  national  frontiers  unites  in  one  world-wide  organized  body, 
one  visible  polity  or  kingdom  ecclesiastical,  the  great  majority 
— some  two-thirds — of  those  who  claim  the  Catholic  name; 
who  are  Catholics,  moreover,  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fact  that  they  are  of  all  nations  and  peoples 
and  tongues.  Over  and  against  this  world-wide  Church,  op- 
posed to,  and  outside  the  pale  of,  her  jurisdiction,  are  the 
Church  of  the  East,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  America.  Such  members  of  these 
latter  Churches  as  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Catholic,  do  not 
profess  to  make  good  their  claim  save  as  belonging  to  "  parts  " 
of  the  same  Church  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  since,  even  though 
taken  collectively,  the  Churches  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
long would  be  insufficient  to  form  a  Catholic  Church.     But 
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these  Churches  cannot  in  relation  to  jurisdiction  be  taken  col- 
lectively, since  each  is  a  separately  organized  body,  no  two  of 
them  possessing  a  common  legislative  or  administrative  au- 
thority. Still  less,  of  course,  can  any  of  them  be  considered 
as  forming  one  Church  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  juris- 
diction they  all  alike  repudiate.  The  Eastern  Churches,  more- 
over, as  notably  the  Russian  Orthodox,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  them  all,  are  as  erastianized,  and  therefore  as  na- 
tionalized, as  is  the  Church  of  England,  and  consequently  as 
separate  one  from  another,  except  so  far  as  dogmas  and  rites 
are  concerned,  as  from  the  Anglican  and  Anglo-American. 
Their  principle  of  independence  and  separation,  as  of  eras- 
tianism  also,  is,  for  instance,  thus  stated  by  Professor  Kyriakos 
of  the  University  of  Athens :  "  So  long  as  Russia  was  a  bar- 
barous country,  dependence  of  its  Church  on  Constantinople 
was  a  blessing ;  but  as  soon  as  the  country  began  to  develop,  it 
was  right  and  canonical  that  the  Russian  realm  should  supple- 
ment its  political  independence  with  ecclesiastical  independ- 
ence." And  in  accordance  with  this  principle  we  find  that 
other  branches  of  the  Greek  Church,  whether  in  Greece  itself, 
in  Austria,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Cyprus,  as  also  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  are  now  likewise  independent  national  Churches. 
Meanwhile — ^as  may  be  observed  by  way  of  contrast — Eastern 
Christianity  is  interpreted  by  many  millions  of  Catholics, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope's  jurisdiction  are 
in  communion  with  Catholics  all  over  the  world. 

Sufficient  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  ritualists' 
appeal  to  "  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  to  "  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  whole  ....  East  and  West  alike,"  cannot  be 
described  as  an  appeal  to  a  number  of  communions  which  along 
with  the  Church  of  England  are  comprised  in  one  ecclesiastical 
body  politic  by  virtue  of  a  common  jurisdiction.  To  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  not  in  junction  with  other  communions,  but  as 
separate  and  sole,  applies  the  description  of  a  Catholic  Church 
everywhere  at  unity  in  itself  and  recognizable  by  reason  of 
a  jurisdiction  which  takes  no  account  of  national  frontiers 
and  is  in  matter  of  fact  independent  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
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She  has  sl  law,  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  by 
which  her  members  are  united  in  one  visible  world-wide  polity ; 
but  by  what  law  Easterns  and  Anglicans  can  be  said  to  be 
thus  united  with  her,  and  with  one  another,  does  not  appear. 
The  ritualists'  appeal  to  "  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church  " 
and  its  "  law  and  practice  "  resolves  itself  into  an  appeal,  on 
the  one  side,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion they  repudiate,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Eastern  Churches, 
which  are  national  and  as  separate  each  from  the  other,  and 
from  Rome,  in  administrative  authority,  as  is  the  Church  of 
England  from  every  one  of  them.     And  if  it  be  urged  that 
there  is,  however,  a  "  teaching  and  practice  "  common  to  all 
of  them,  and  that  it  is  to  this  that  the  Church  of  England  ap- 
peals or  should  appeal,  as  being  a  "  part "  of  the  same  Church 
with  them  all  by  reason  of  her  Orders  and  Sacraments,  the 
answer  surely  is  obvious,  viz.,  the  identity  of  dogmas,  institu- 
tions, usages — waiving  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders — does  not  suffice  to 
make  two,  three,  twenty  Churches  numerically  one  Church; 
we  cannot,  for  instance,  speak  of  several  sovereign  states,  pos- 
sessing a  common  parentage,  the  same  language,  institutions, 
and  even  the  same  form  of  government,  as  being  for  these 
reasons  one  state.     Ritualists  should  therefore  base  their  claim 
to  "  the  teaching  and  practice  "  for  which  they  contend,  upon 
other  than  the  ground  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  "  part  " 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  or  kingdom  of  which  the  communions 
to  whose  teaching  and  practice  they  appeal  make  up  the  re- 
maining parts.     What  is  the  worth  of  an  appeal  to  "  catholic 
consent "  with  reference  to  a  number  of  Churches  between 
which  no  consent  on  the  fundamental  matter  of  jurisdiction  is 
to  be  found?     How  can  these  Churches  be  held  accountable 
to  one  another  for  their  teaching  and  practice  without  being 
at  the  same  time  accountable  in  relation  to  the  administrative 
authority  upon  which   such   teaching  and   practice  depend? 
How  can  they  be  said  to  be  all  of  them  under  one  and  the  same 
Catholic  jurisdiction  while  in  fact  one  only  amongst  them  is 
subject  to  Catholic  jurisdiction  in  the  one  form  in  which  such 
jurisdiction  is  to  be  found? 
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It  surely  would  be  more  consistent  in  advanced  ritualists  to 
regard  the  Catholic  Church,  as  do  their  "  moderate  "  high- 
church  brethren,  as  being  merely  a  family  spread  into  the 
world  in  independent  branches,  after  the  manner  of  human 
families.  They  regard  it  as  being  a  kingdom,  however;  not 
an  invisible,  but  a  visible  kingdom;  a  kingdom  in  this  world, 
yet  not  of  it ;  and,  because  not  of  this  world,  possessing  there- 
fore a  jurisdiction  independent  of  civil  power  in  the  domain 
of  religion.  Moreover,  since  a  kingdom  cannot  have  two  gov- 
ernments, they  consider  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic 
Church  should  be  one  and  the  same  all  over  the  earth,  hold- 
ing all  her  parts  in  visible  unity  of  religion  and  organization. 
Such,  however,  in  their  view  is  not,  and  for  centuries  has  not 
been,  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  according 
to  their  account  of  the  matter,  two-thirds  of  her  subjects  are 
dominated  by  a  papal  usurpation,  and  the  remainder  are  for 
the  most  part  divided  and  subdivided,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical 
administration  is  concerned,  under  bondage  to  the  civil  power. 
Her  true  form  of  jurisdiction  has,  in  their  view,  been  sup- 
pressed by  papalism  on  one  side,  and  by  nationalism  on  the 
other.  It  exists  now,  therefore,  only  on  paper!  If  this  were 
the  true  account  of  the  matter,  it  surely  is  obvious  that  but  one 
conclusion  could  be  arrived  at,  viz.,  that,  since  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Catholic  Church  has  disappeared  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  therefore  her  kingdom  in  consequence  has  likewise 
ceased  to  exist.  The  words  of  the  Divine  Founder,  "  a  king- 
dom divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  have  been  fearfully 
exemplified ;  the  gates  of  hell  have,  despite  His  promise  to  the 
contrary,  prevailed;  His  reign  in  the  World  by  means  of  a 
visible  Church  has  for  centuries  ceased ! 

Happily  for  believers  in  a  visible  Church  Catholic,  as  being 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  one  and  indivisible  in  all  that  pertains 
to  her  essence  as  a  kingdom,  and  therefore  in  the  first  place  as 
regards  her  jurisdiction,  there  is  another  account  of  the  mat- 
ter. They  maintain  that  the  one  only  form  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  administration,  government,  that,  independently 
of  national  frontiers,  has  in  matter  of  fact  century  after  cen- 
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tury  been  in  possession,  is  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  reign 
upon  the  earth ;  and  that  the  multitudes  of  all  nations  and  peo- 
ples who  are  held  by  it  in  visible  unity  of  religion  form,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  religious  bodies  extraneous  to  them.  His  visi- 
ble kingdom  the  Catholic  Church — a  kingdom  indivisible  be- 
cause secured  by  His  appointment  and  promise  to  endure  as  a 
kingdom  until  the  end  of  time.  They  believe  that  neither  the 
gates  of  hell,  nor  the  disintegrating  forces  of  the  world,  can 
prevail  against  this  kingdom,  and  this  precisely  for  the  reason 
that  though  in  the  world  she  is  not  of  it — is  not  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  earthly  kingdoms,  is  not  ruled  by  the  world's 
divisions,  cannot  be  parceled  out  into  national  churches,  is  su- 
perior to  the  efforts  of  secular  states  to  take  captive  and  shape 
her  under  subservience  to  temporal  interests.  They  believe, 
in  short,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  Bride  of  Christ,  not 
the  handmaid  of  the  world,  and  that  she  has  proved,  and  ever 
will  prove,  superior  to  the  world's  efforts  to  dethrone  her  from 
this  her  divine  estate ;  that  she  will  prove  "  with  a  cogency  as 
great  as  that  of  a  physical  demonstration,  that  she  comes  not 
of  earth,  that  she  is  no  servant  of  man,"  that  "  time  and  place 
affect  her  not,  because  she  has  her  source  where  there  is  neither 
time  nor  place,  because  she  comes  from  the  throne  of  the  Illi- 
mitable Eternal  God;"  that,  in  short,  her  jurisdiction  is  from 
on  high  and  therefore  cannot  fail. 

If,  then,  the  ritualists  would  be  governed  by  "  catholic  con- 
sent," and  the  "  law  "  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  must  sub- 
mit themselves  to  that  one  form  of  jurisdiction  which  obtains 
catholic  consent.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  after  careful 
investigation  of  their  cause,  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  Catholic  jurisdiction,  save  the  papal,  in  operation.  They 
have  in  consequence  been  led  to  observe  that  the  practices 
which  this  "  section  of  churchmen  "  have  adopted  "  lie  on  the 
Romeward  side  of  a  line  of  deep  cleavage  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  that  of  Rome ;"  that  they  "  profess  submis- 
sion to  what  they  term  Catholic  custom — an  allegiance  which 
in  practice  is  found  to  involve  assimilation  of  some  of  the  dis- 
tinctive methods  of  Roman  worship." 
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The  position  of  this  section  of  churchmen  is  in  truth  a  pathe- 
tically isolated  one.  Severed  in  sympathy  from  the  main  body 
of  their  Church,  and  out  of  harmony  with  its  traditions,  they 
are  out  of  communion  also  with  all  that  "  rest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  "  to  whose  teaching  and  practice  they  appeal.  Un- 
able, on  the  one  hand,  to  submit  themselves  to  any  Church  of 
England  authority  which  is  not  in  turn  subject  to  *'  the  law 
and  practice  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church  " — which  does  not 
"  administer  the  law  of  the  Catholic  Church  " — neither  will 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  submit  themselves  to  the  one  form  of 
jurisdiction  which  in  fact  administers  such  a  law.  Thus  they 
are  thrown  back  upon  themselves  and  forced  to  put  together 
a  speculation,  new  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  which  ec- 
clesiastical authority  becomes  to  them  purely  subjective  and  de- 
pends for  its  interpretation  and  application  upon  their  private 
judgment.     In  truth,  they  obey  but  themselves. 

H.  P.  Russell. 

Leamington  Spa,  England. 
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AMONG  the  throng  of  statesmen,  warriors,  wits,  poets,  and 
other  illustrious  characters  who  adorned  the  age  of 
Louis  Quatorze — an  age  when  wit  and  gallantry  were  held  to 
be  convertible  terms,  and  vice,  in  the  more  than  questionable 
axiom  of  Burke,  lost  its  evil  in  losing  all  its  grossness,  were 
to  be  found  not  a  few  whose  virtuous  lives  form  a  pleasing  and 
striking  contrast  to  the  general  corruption  of  morals  during 
that  epoch,  the  most  brilliant  and  interesting  in  modern  French 
history.  Conspicuous  among  those  who,  like  the  early  soli- 
taries, the  Fathers  of  the  Desert  and  of  the  Laura,  the  found- 
ers of  the  cenobitical  or  conventual  life — precursors  of  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Bruno — fled  from  the  pestilential  moral  at- 
mosphere of  large  cities,  and  the  still  more  pestilential  atmos- 
phere of  courts,  where  successful  vice  flouted  and  flaunted  un- 
der the  approving  eyes  of  royalty,  and  sought,  amid  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  the  cloister,  shelter  from  a  world  where 
"  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way  " ;  among  those  who  thus 
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Forgot  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learn'd  to  fly — 

was  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  the  learned  and 
pious  abbot  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Trappe,  "  the  perfect  mirror  of  penitence,  the  complete  model 
of  all  the  Christian  and  religious  virtues,  the  worthy  son  and 
faithful  imitator  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,"  as  his  principle 
biographer,  Dom  Pierre  le  Nain,  sub-prior  of  the  same  mon- 
astery and  brother  of  the  celebrated  Tillemont,  calls  him. 

Born  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  January,  1626,  the  same  year 
that  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mis- 
sion by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  effected  among  the  secular 
clergy  of  France  a  reformation  such  as  De  Ranee  was  destined 
to  effect  among  the  monks  of  La  Trappe — a  scion  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  in  the  kingdom,  a 
family  which  proudly  traced  its  descent  from  the  Dukes  of 
Brittany,  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Normandy,  occupied 
the  highest  positions  in  Church  and  State  ^ — the  second  son 
of  Denis  le  Bouthillier,  lord  of  Ranee  and  secretary  to  the 
Queen  Mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  had  for  godfather.  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu  (who  gave  him  the  names  of  Armand  Jean)  and 
for  godmother,  Marie  de  Fourcy,  wife  of  the  Marquis  d'Effiat, 
receiving  private  baptism  on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Under  the 
tutelage  of  three  preceptors,  he  rapidly  developed  into  a  mar- 
vel of  precocious  erudition,  publishing  at  twelve  years  of  age 
an  edition  of  Anacreon,^  which,  attracting  the  notice  of  the 

^  The  family  had  already  given  to  the  Church,  Mgr.  Victor  le  Bou- 
thillier, Bishop  of  Boulogne,  and  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Tours, 
chief  almoner  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Mgr.  Sebastian  le  Bouthillier. 
Bishop  of  Aire,  a  prelate  of  great  piety.  The  head  of  the  family,  Claude 
de  Bouthillier,  was  Secretary  of  State. 

2  It  contained  a  Greek  scholia  of  his  own  composition  and  appeared 
with  the  title,  "Anacreontis  Odae,  Graece  tantum,  cum  Scholiis  Johannis 
Armandi  Buthilleri,  Abbatis.  Parisiis,  J.  Dugast,  1639.  in  8vo."  He  also 
wrote  a  French  translation  of  the  poems  of  Anacreon,  but  it  was  not 
published.  He  had  a  consummate  knowledge  of  Greek.  To  test  it, 
Father  Caussin,  the  king's  confessor,  who  objected  to  conferring  upon 
him  an  ecclesiastical  office  on  account  of  his  youth,  put  Homer  into  his 
hands  and  desired  him  to  translate  from  it  a  certain  passage,  which  he 
did  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
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Cardinal,  paved  the  way  to  ecclesiastical  preferment  before  he 
reached  early  manhood  ^  and  the  companionship  of  the  beaux- 
esprits  who  gave  its  intellectual  tone  to  the  brilliant  courts  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Louis :  who  fought,  feasted,  and 
flattered ;  who  clashed  arms  with  German  legions  on  the  Rhine 
frontier  and  measured  swords  against  the  Dutch  and  English 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland;  who  held  high  revel  at  Versailles 
and  the  Louvre,  who  spoke  the  language  of  gallantry  and  in- 
trigue in  the  polished  periods  of  Balzac  and  De  Sevigne;  for, 
as  yet,  no  handwriting  on  the  wall  disturbed  Belshazzar  or  his 
guests,  and  the  dark  clouds  that  subsequently  overshadowed 
the  political  horizon,  harbingers  of  the  gathering  storm, 
showed  only  their  silver  lining.  The  curtain  had  but  risen  a 
few  years  before  on  that  momentous  drama,  crowded  with 
characters  and  incidents  and  full  of  plot  and  passion,  in  which 
the  great  Cardinal  and  statesman  who  "  made  his  monarch 
play  the  second  part  in  the  monarchy  and  the  first  in  Europe, 
abased  the  king  but  glorified  the  reign,"  was  the  central  figure, 
filling  the  stage  with  his  majestic  presence.  Richelieu  was 
then  rearing  the  imposing  fabric  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not 
the  most  despotic,  monarchy  in  Europe,  on  the  basis  of  a  policy 
of  centralization  which  subsequently  reached  its  climacteric  in 
the  elevation  of  personalism  into  a  creed  with  "  L'Etat,  c'est 
moi!"  as  its  dogmatic  definition.  In  December,  1642,  the 
great  minister  died,  bequeathing  his  policy,  if  not  his  power, 
to  Mazarin,  in  place  of  the  famous  Capuchin  Father  Joseph 
du  Tremblay,  the  confidant  and  depositary  of  all  his  views, 
who  had  predeceased  him.  Mazarin's  administration  under 
the  regency  during  the  long  minority  of  Louis  XIV  was  a 

3  Originally  intended  for  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  the  death 
in  1637  of  his  elder  brother  changed  his  father's  plans,  and  fixed  his 
destiny  in  the  Church.  Before  he  attained  his  eleventh  year  he  was  put 
in  possession  of  a  plurality  of  benefices,  which  were  secured  for  him  in 
place  of  his  deceased  brother.  "  Thus,"  says  Marsollier,  "  between  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  his  age,  having  rendered  no  service  to  the 
Church,  and  even  at  an  age  when  he  was  not  capable  of  rendering  her 
any,  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  yearly  income  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thousand  livres."  This  may  be  roughly  computed  at  about  half  as  many 
English  pounds. 
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period  of  feverish  political  activity.  France  was  between  two 
fires — at  war  with  Spain  and  Austria — while  the  combustible 
elements  that  have  always  existed  in  Paris — then  the  theatre  of 
stirring  events,  around  which  the  elder  Dumas  has  thrown  the 
glamor  of  romances,  and  which,  chronicled  by  De  Retz,  La 
Rochefoucault,  De  Montpensier  and  De  Motteville,  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  history — 
were  dangerously  near  the  surface  of  a  society  heated  and 
agitated  by  numerous  factions  and  cabals. 

Although  skilful  generalship  and  subtle  diplomacy  had  ren- 
dered France's  foreign  policy  eminently  successful,  triumph 
abroad  was  marred  by  failure  at  home.     Mazarin,  failing  to 
conciliate  Parliament  on  the  vexed  question  of  taxation,  took 
that  fatal  leap  in  the  dark,  for  which,  five  months  later,  an 
English  monarch  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life;  he  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  president  and  a  councillor.     It  was  the  typical 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.     Headed  by  Cardinal  De 
Retz  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Conde,  Conti,  and  the  Due 
de  Longueville  (husband  of  the  beautiful  Anne  Genevieve  de 
Bourbon,  the  famous  heroine  of  the  Fronde,  who  closed  her 
romantic  career  in  the  cloisters  of  Port  Royal),  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  haute  noblesse,  whose  turbulent 
spirit  Richelieu  had  not  quite  exorcised — the  Due  de  Beaufort, 
who  "  had  gained  the  love  of  the  Parisians,  not  so  rnuch  by  his 
dexterity  and  cunning  as  by  his  vulgar  way  of  speaking  and 
popular  behavior,"  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Vendome,  and 
the  great  Marshal  Turenne,  fresh  from  those  well-fought  fields 
in  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Italy,  where  he  cut  his  way  to  fame 
— declared  war  against  the  minister  and  the  court.     Then,  as 
Chateaubriand  says,  opened  the  trench  into  which  France  leaped 
to  scale  its  way  to  liberty:  then  commenced  that  intermittent 
civil  conflict,  called  the  War  of  Paris  or  the  Fronde,  which 
had  its  origin  in  court  cabals  and  popular  discontent,  and  kept 
the  kingdom  in  a  ferment  for  five  years,  until  Louis's  majority 
in  1653  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  difficulty,  and  restored 
Mazarin  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  of  which  the  nobles  were 
so  jealous,  and  which  the  young  king  soon  after  concentrated 
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in  himself.  It  was  a  time  when  not  only  men's  minds  but  wo- 
men's also  were  divided  between  politics  and  soldiering;  when 
ladies  moving  within  the  regions  of  la  haute  politique,  caught 
the  prevailing  spirit,  so  faithfully  reflected  in  De  Sevigne's 
pleasant  pages,  and,  drawn  by  that  allure  militaire  which  has 
always  exercised  a  strong  fascination  over  the  Celtic  races,  so 
far  unsexed  themselves  as  to  become  captains  of  regiments; 
when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  wrote  letters  addressed  "  d  mes- 
d antes  les  Comtesses-Marec hales  de  Camp  dans  Varmee  de  ma 
mie  contre  le  Masarin ;"  and  when  De  Longueville's  dauntless 
duchess,  after  the  princes  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  at 
Vincennes,  held  the  royal  troops  at  bay  while  she  strove  to  en- 
gage the  Parliament  of  Rouen  and  the  entire  province  in  her 
cause. 

In  such  society  and  amid  such  surroundings  were  passed 
thirty-seven  of  the  seventy-four  years  of  Ranee's  life — years, 
the  faults  and  follies  of  which  he  afterwards  expiated  by  thirty- 
seven  years  of  prayer  and  penitential  austerities.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  in  one's  mind,  having  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  how  it  was  that  the  protege  of 
Richelieu  and  Marie  de  Medicis,  petted  and  caressed  as  a 
juvenile  prodigy  *  by  the  widow  of  Henry  IV,  who  had  for 
him  a  tendresse  d'a'ieule,  and  called  him  "  mon  His''  feted  and 
flattered  by  the  intellectual  sybarites  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
the  rendezvous  of  all  that  was  most  elegant  at  court  and  best 
known  among  lettered  people  in  the  golden  age  of  French  liter- 

*  He  had  scarcely  put  off  the  dress  of  a  child  when  he  was  able  to 
translate  fluently  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  After  the  publication 
of  the  edition  of  Anacreon,  already  referred  to,  he  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  the  excellence  of  the  human  soul  in  refutation  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, expressing  profound  thoughts  in  choice  language.  At  sixteen, 
he  was  considered  sufficiently  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  to  be 
allowed  by  the  Archbishop  to  preach  in  the  principal  parish  churches  in 
Paris.  He  shone  with  equal  lustre  at  the  University.  But  the  greatest 
triumph  in  his  literary  career,  at  this  period,  was  his  victory  over  Bos- 
suet:  in  competing  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology.  De  Ranee  held 
the  first  place,  Bossuet  the  second.  They  were  about  the  same  age, 
and  equally  distinguished  for  precocity  in  learning.  He  had  been  sent 
to  the  College  d'Harcourt  in  1642  for  his  philosophy,  and  was  graduated 
M.  A.,  in  1644.  and  D.  D.,  in  1654. 
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ature,  and  the  numerous  societies  subsequently  formed  out  of 
the  debris  of  that  brilliant  coterie — Hotel  d'Albert,  Hotel  de 
Richelieu,  Hotel  de  Longueville,  and  others — where  an  arti- 
ficial classicism  mimicked  somewhat  more  than  the  names  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  pagan  mythology,  and  where  there 
was  much  culture  of  mind  and  manners,  but  slight  culture  of 
morals;  a  frequent  guest  in  the  house  of  the  Due  de  Mont- 
bazon,  under  the  eyes  of  whose  handsome  duchess  he  grew 
up ;  the  intimate  friend  of  De  Retz  and  Champvallon,  and  com- 
panion of  Chateauneuf,  Montressor,  Beaufort,  and  the  other 
frequenters  of  the  Hotel  Montbazon — it  is  not  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  it  was  that  Ranee  came  to  forget  that  he  was  an 
ecclesiastic,  and  remembered  only  that  he  was  a  scion  of  the 
ancienne  noblesse.  "  What  the  world  calls  les  belles  passions/' 
says  the  Abbe  Marsollier,  one  of  Ranee's  biographers,  "  filled 
his  heart;  pleasures  sought  him  and  he  fled  them  not.  No 
man  ever  had  cleaner  hands,  nor  liked  better  to  give  and  less 
to  take."  "A  youth  passed  in  the  amusements  of  the  court, 
in  the  vain  pursuit  of  sciences  even  damnable,  after  engaging 
in  the  ecclesiastical  state  without  any  other  vocation  than  his 
ambition,  which  hurried  him  on  blindly  to  the  first  dignities  of 
the  Church,  this  man,"  says  Le  Nain,  "  altogether  absorbed 
in  the  love  of  the  world,  is  ordained  priest,  and  he  who  had 
forgotten  the  way  to  heaven,  is  received  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Such  was  the  life  of  M.  le  Bouthillier  till  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age — all  for  feasting,  company,  play,  promenading, 
and  hunting."  The  last  was  one  of  his  favorite  pursuits. 
"  More  than  once,"  relates  Dom  Gervaise,  "  after  hunting 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning  he  was  seen  to  post  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  to  sustain  a  thesis  at  the  Sorbonne  or  preach 
in  Paris,  with  as  much  tranquillity  of  mind  as  if  he  had  just 
left  his  study." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day,"  asked  a  friend  who 
met  him  very  early  one  morning.  "  This  morning,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  shall  preach  like  an  angel  and  this  afternoon  I  shall 
hunt  like  the  devil."  He  kept  a  stud  of  horses  and  was  very 
fond  of  entertaining  at  his  beautiful  country  mansion,  for  he 
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was  lavish  of  the  wealth  which  devolved  upon  him  from  his 
father,  who  died  in  1650.  "  He  was  at  that  time,"  says  Mar- 
sollier,  "  in  the  flower  of  youth ;  his  stature  rather  above  the 
middle  height,  elegant  and  well-proportioned;  his  face  was 
very  pleasing,  an  open  forehead,  an  eye  of  fire,  an  air  of  united 
mildness  and  dignity.  That  high  polish  of  manners  which 
the  habits  of  a  court  alone  confer,  and  which  is  equally  at- 
tractive and  imposing,  he  possessed  to  the  fullest.  ...  In  ad- 
dition to  these  agreeable  qualities  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  many  which  are  truly  estimable;  great  goodness  of 
heart,  great  probity,  great  warmth  and  steiadiness  in  friend- 
ship, a  general  desire  to  oblige,  great  charitableness,  an  un- 
deviating  attention  to  truth,  an  abhorrence  of  duplicity;  and, 
even  in  his  greatest  wanderings,  a  great  attention  to  his  char- 
acter and  the  decencies  of  life.  With  this  rare  assemblage 
of  agreeable  and  estimable  qualities,  he  was  equally  the  de- 
light of  his  friends  and  a  favorite  of  the  public."  His  out- 
ward garb,  at  this  period  of  life,  is  thus  sketched  by  an  eye- 
witness :  "  He  wore  a  tight  coat  of  beautiful  violet-colored 
cloth.  His  hair  hung  in  long  curls  down  his  back  and  shoul- 
ders. He  wore  two  emeralds  at  the  joining  of  his  ruflles,  and 
a  large  and  rich  diamond  ring  on  his  finger.  When  indulg- 
ing in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  the  country,  he  usually  laid 
aside  every  mark  of  his  profession;  wore  a  sword,  and  had 
two  pistols  in  his  holsters.  His  dress  was  fawn-colored,  and 
he  used  to  wear  a  black  cravat  embroidered  with  gold.  In  the 
more  serious  society  which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  meet, 
he  thought  himself  very  clerical  indeed,  when  he  put  on  a 
black  velvet  coat  with  buttons  of  gold." 

A  very  virtuous  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  saddened  at  the 
sight  of  a  young  priest  who  was  capable  of  rendering  great 
services  to  the  Church  if  he  lived  as  an  ecclesiastic  should, 
thus  misspending  his  time  and  his  talents,  reproached  him. 
'*  How  useless,"  she  said,  "  you  render  the  great  talents  you 
have  received  from  heaven.  O  what  a  terrible  account  it  will 
demand  of  you  on  the  day  of  judgment !  I  hope  you  will  fin- 
ally enter  into  yourself;  I  have  a  presentiment  that  you  will 
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embrace  the  religious  life."  On  one  occasion  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons  observed  to  him,  that,  from  his  great  natural  and  ac- 
quired endowments,  something  more  respectable  than  he  had 
hitherto  exhibited  might  have  been  expected  from  him. 
"  Does  not  your  conscience,"  he  said  "  reproach  you  with  the 
little  you  do  for  God,  who  has  been  so  bountiful  to  you?  I 
know  you  well  enough  to  be  assured  that,  if  anyone  had  done 
for  you  a  hundredth  part  of  what  God  has  done  for  you,  your 
gratitude  to  him  would  be  boundless." 

He  was  tonsured  21  December,  1635,  made  bachelor  of 
theology  in  1647,  licentiate  in  1649,  ^^^  received  the  cap  of 
doctor  of  the  faculty  of  Navarre  in  1653.  His  uncle,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tours,  in  1651,  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Jacques 
du  Haut-Pas,  conferred  on  him  simultaneously  the  four  minor 
orders,  then  the  subdiaconate  and  diaconate,  and  some  months 
afterwards,  on  22  January,  165 1,  the  priesthood.  Having  re- 
ceived the  imposition  of  hands,  it  only  remained  to  pass  to  one 
dread  ceremony  else.  "  I  have  heard  at  the  foot  of  the  Vene- 
tian Alps,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  the  chimes  ring  out  at  night 
in  honor  of  a  poor  levite  who  was  to  say  his  first  Mass  in  the 
morning."  Struck  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  De 
Ranee  retired  to  the  Chartreuse  to  prepare  to  offer  the  Holy 
Sacrifice. 

A  short  time  after  his  ordination  he  was  offered,  but  de- 
clined, the  bishopric  of  Leon,  not  indeed  because  he  already 
held  a  plurality  of  appointments — he  was  Canon  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  and  of  Tours,  Abbot-Commendatory  of  La 
Trappe  (in  succession  to  his  eldest  brother),  Prior  of  Bou- 
logne, near  Chambord,  of  Notre  Dame  du  Val,  of  St.  Sym- 
phorien  de  Beauvais,  and  St.  Clementin  in  Poitou,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Outre-Mayenne  in  the  Church  of  Angers — ^but  be- 
cause the  see  was  not  important  enough  to  gratify  his  ambi- 
tion. At  this  time  the  Church  in  France  was  enslaved  by  the 
State;  the  crown  and  nobles  monopolized  the  patronage  of  ec- 
clesiastical appointments  and  filled  the  higher  and  more  lucra- 
tive benefices  with  their  scions  or  dependents;  a  vicious  sys- 
tem which  created  and  fostered  the  most  scandalous  abuses, 
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for  which  the  Holy  See  could  not  be  held  responsible,  as  the 
government  of  the  Church  had  become  thoroughly  Gallican- 
ized  and  localized;  while  no  proper  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  until  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  inaugurated — ^with  the  aid  of  Adrien  Bour- 
doise,  founder  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Nicholas-du-Chardonnet ; 
Claude  Bernard,  founder  of  the  Trente  Trois;  Jean  Jacques 
Olier,  founder  of  the  Seminary  and  Congregation  of  Saint 
Sulpice;  Jean  Duval,  founder  of  the  House  and  Congrega- 
tion of  Foreign  Missions;  the  celebrated  Oratorians,  Cardinal 
de  Berulle  and  F.  de  Condren,  with  the  Jesuits,  Hayneuve  and 
St.  Jure,  and  the  Benedictines,  Tarisse  and  Bataille — the  great 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  reform  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
movement  which  requires  to  be  studied  and  comprehended,  not 
in  fragmentary  sketches,  but  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  important 
bearings  upon  religion  and  society. 

How  Ranee  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  the  ministry  Ger- 
vaise  tells  us  in  a  few  words :  "  Pour  la  messe,  il  la  disait  pen." 
Like  Catherine  de  Medicis,  he  was  given  to  astrology,^  and 
knew  the  mountains  of  the  moon  better  than  he  knew  the 
mountains  of  the  earth.  But,  out  of  evil  cometh  good;  the 
warnings  he  thought  he  received  from  the  stars  turned,  as 
Chateaubriand  says,  to  the  profit  of  his  future  conversion.  He 
tells  us  himself  in  a  memoir  written  in  after  years  at  La 
Trappe,  all  the  dangers  he  ran  during  his  life,  dangers  from 
which  he  had  been  preserved  only  by  the  goodness  of  God. 
"  One  cannot  read  without  shuddering  the  picture  he  has 
drawn  himself  of  the  great  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
while  he  was  thus  living  in  the  world,"  writes  an  anonymous 
author ;  ®  "  they  number  twelve,  and  there  was  hardly  a  single 

*  He  became  infatuated  with  judicial  astrology,  then  a  fashionable  craze, 
and  persuaded  himself  that  the  destinies  of  men  were  written  on  the  stars, 
in  characters  intelligible  to  those  who  had  talents  and  industry  to  ac- 
quire the  science  of  them.  His  theological  studies  weaned  him  from  this 
visionary  pursuit,  as  well  as  from  the  equally  visionary  one  of  alchemy. 

«  Hist,  des  Trap  pistes  du  Val-Sainte-Mari^,  diocese  de  Besanqon,  avec 
des  Notices  Interessantes  sur  les  autres  monasteres  de  la  Trappe  en 
France,  en  Belgique,  en  Angleterre,  en  Irlande,  et  sur  plusieurs  religieux 
Trappistes.     Namur :  1841. 
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one  whereby  he  would  not  have  perished,  if  God  had  not 
specially  protected  him :  he  recognized  it  himself  and  adds  at 
the  end  of  the  picture  these  words  of  Scripture:  De  his  omni- 
bus eripiiit  me  Dominus." 

"At  four  years  of  age,"  he  says,  "  I  was  attacked  with  a 
dropsy,  of  which  I  was  cured  to  the  surprise  of  everybody.  At 
fourteen  I  had  the  smallpox.  Once,  trying  a  horse  in  a  court- 
yard, having  urged  him  on  several  times  and  brought  him  up 
to  the  gate  of  a  stable,  he  ran  away  with  me,  and  leaped  over 
two  gates.  It  was  a  miracle  I  wasn't  killed."  One  day,  be- 
hind Notre  Dame,  at  the  point  of  the  island,  he  was  bring- 
ing down  some  birds,  when  some  other  sportsmen  fired  on  him 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  hit  and  only 
escaped  by  the  steel  chain  of  his  game-bag  against  which  the 
shot  struck.  "  What  would  have  become  of  me."  he  observes, 
"if  God  had  called  me  away  at  that  moment?"  On  another 
occasion,  at  Varet,  he  heard  some  sportsmen  in  the  avenue  of 
his  chateau,  ran  out,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  a  troop  of  offi- 
cers, at  whose  head  was  a  nobleman  famous  for  duelling,  and 
disarmed  him.  "  Heaven  must  have  protected  Ranee,"  said 
the  noble  poacher  afterwards,  "  for  I  don't  know  what  hin- 
dered me  from  killing  him." 

After  the  Fronde  he  sometimes  resided  in  Paris  and  some- 
times at  his  patrimonial  chateau  at  Varet,  in  the  environs  of 
Tours,  which  he  embellished  every  year,  and  where  he  frittered 
his  time  away  like  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  before  they 
broke  with  the  world.  He  invented  pastimes,  gave  brilliant 
fetes,  sumptuous  banquets,  and  dreamed  of  new  delights,  but 
could  not  realize  what  he  dreamed.  One  day  he  resolved  with 
three  nobles  of  his  age  to  undertake  a  journey  in  imitation  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  They  had  one  purse  in 
common  and  were  preparing  to  go  in  quest  of  adventures, 
like  the  semi-mythical  heroes  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  his- 
tory or  Tennyson^s  Arthurian  epic,  when  the  project  evapor- 
ated in  smoke.  It  was  not  far,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
from  those  youthful  reveries  to  the  realities  of  La  Trappe. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tours,  the  head  of  the  family,  having 
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failed  to  secure  him  as  coadjutor,  had  ceded  to  him  the  office 
of  first  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  nominated  him, 
in  quality  of  Archdeacon  of  Tours,  deputy  to  the  Assembly  of 
the  Clergy  convoked  in  1655  to  deal  with  the  Jansenist  ques- 
tion and  which  censured  the  Jansenist  leader,  Arnauld.  Here 
he  added  to  his  reputation  and  he  was  charged,  along  with 
the  bishops  of  Vence  and  Montpelier,  with  the  task  of  bring- 
ing out  a  Greek  edition  of  Eusebius,  or,  according  to  some,  of 
Sozomen  and  Socrates.  A  short  time  afterwards  occurred 
the  romantic  incident  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  conversion. 

Chateaubriand  has  carefully  investigated  the  anecdote  of 
Larroque,"^  that  De  Ranee's  retirement  from  the  world  was  the 
result  of  the  horror  inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  body  of 
his  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Montbazon,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  of  her  time,  who  had  died  of  a  loathsome  disease; 
and  that  he  had  obtained  possession  of  her  skull,  which  he 

■^  The  incident  was  first  related  in  a  book  published  by  Pierre  Marteau^ 
at  Cologne,  in  1685,  and  entitled — "The  Real  Motives  of  the  Conversion 
of  the  Abbot  of  La  Trappe,  with  some  Reflections  upon  his  Life  and 
Writings."  De  Ranee,  it  is  said,  returning  one  evening  to  the  residence 
of  the  Duchess  of  Montbazon  in  a  sad  and  thoughtful  mood,  found  the 
door  closed,  and  the  house  apparently  deserted  by  all  the  inmates.  Sur- 
prised and  alarmed,  he  went  round  to  a  postern  through  which  he  had 
often  got  admittance,  and  tied  his  horse  to  a  post.  The  servants,  know- 
ing his  attachment  to  their  mistress,  were  unwilling  to  tell  him  what  had 
taken  place,  and  he  ascended  a  small  private  stair  that  led  to  the  lady's 
apartments.  On  the  top  was  a  small  chamber — half  library,  half  dressing- 
room — where  she  was  wont  to  see  her  most  friendly  visitors,  and  where 
De  Ranee  now  wished  to  give  her  an  agreeable  surprise.  He  tapped  softly 
at  the  door,  and  hearing  no  sound,  he  opened  it  slowly  and  went  in. 
She  was  there  indeed,  but — it  was  her  coffin.  She  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  small-pox  after  a  short  illness,  and  the  horror  of  the 
dreaded  contagion  was  such,  that  neither  friend  nor  attendant  would 
keep  her  company.  Another  account  says  that  De  Ranee,  apprised  of  her 
illness,  hastened  to  visit  her  as  soon  as  he  realized  the  danger  she  was  in; 
that  everyone  else  was  afraid  to  make  it  known  to  her;  and  that  it  was 
only  he  who  ventured  to  speak  to  her  of  her  approaching  death;  that 
she  put  herself  in  his  hands,  that  he  helped  her  to  die  well,  sent  for  a 
priest  to  whom  she  made  her  confession,  received  the  last  Sacraments, 
and  lingered  for  five  days,  during  which  time  she  would  not  let  any 
one  speak  to  her  of  the  world,  continually  exclaiming  "God  alone!" 
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kept  in  his  cell  as  a  memento  mori.  Saint-Simon  affirms,  with 
Gervaise,  that  she  died  of  measles,  that  Ranee  never  left  her, 
saw  her  receive  the  last  Sacraments,  and  then  repaired  to 
Varet;  and  insinuates  that  the  decollation  was  only  the  work 
of  an  anatomical  study.  ^  Chateaubriand  thinks  it  not  impos- 
sible that  he  obtained  the  skull,  as  Marguerite  of  Valois  and 
the  Duchess  of  Nevers  had  the  heads  of  Coconnas  and  La  Mole 
embalmed.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  head  of  Madame  de 
Montbazon  was  shown  at  La  Trappe  in  the  room  occupied  by 
De  Ranee's  successors;  but  this  the  Trappists  themselves  de- 
nied. In  effect,  as  Chateaubriand  remarks,  all  the  poets  have 
adopted  Larroque's  version;  all  the  religious  rejected  it.  It 
rests  only  on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a  Huguenot  minis- 
ter. Maupeou,  one  of  Ranee's  three  contemporary  bio- 
graphers, denies  it,  in  a  work  written  expressly  on  this  sub- 
ject; Marsollier,  the  second,  is  silent;  Le  Nain,  the  third,  the 
most  complete  and  reliable,  who  died  sub-prior  of  La  Trappe, 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  the  friend  and  confidant  of  De 
Ranee,  classes  it  along  with  other  libels;  Pere  Bonhours  says, 
all  France  and  the  neighboring  countries  regarded  it  as  a  de- 
famatory libel,  and  its  author  an  impostor,  who  wished  to  de- 
cry a  holy  abbot  and  discredit  virtues  the  most  brilliant  and 
solid;  while  the  one  man  who  could  have  silenced  for  ever 
calumnious  tongues  by  a  frank  avowal  or  a  simple  denial,  had 
imposed  upon  himself  perpetual  silence,  a  silence  which  must 
have  cost  him  many  a  sharp  pang,  but  which  he  maintained 
unbroken  until  the  silence  and  solitude  of  La  Trappe  were  ex- 
changed for  the  eternal  silence  and  solitude  of  the  grave — 

Letting  the  turbid  stream  of  rumor  flow 
Through  either  babbling  world  of  high  or  low. 

"  That  empire  of  a  mind  over  itself,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "  in- 
spires dread !    Ranee  will  say  nothing ;  he  will  carry  his  whole 

8  An  anonymous  pamphlet,  published  at  Cologne  in  1668,  says  that 
De  Ranee  found  the  dead  duchess  with  her  head  lying  apart  from  her 
decapitated  body,  having  been  cut  off  because  the  coffin  was  too  short 
and  there  was  no  time  to  procure  another. 
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life  with  him  into  the  tomb.  One  must  tremble  before  such 
a  man!" 

The  death  and  disgrace  of  several  persons  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached  had  deeply  affected  him.  "A  dreadful 
void,"  he  says,  ^'  was  in  my  heart,  ever  restless,  ever  agitated, 
never  content.  I  was  touched  at  the  death  of  some  persons, 
and  the  insensibility  in  which  I  saw  them  at  that  terrible  mo- 
ment that  was  to  decide  their  eternity!  I  resolved  to  retire 
to  some  place  where  I  could  be  unknown  to  the  rest  of  men." 
And  again,  elsewhere  he  observes :  "  Those  who  die,  well  or 
ill,  oftener  die  for  those  they  leave  in  the  world  than  for 
themselves;"  a  sentiment  that  has  a  suggestive  affinity  to  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine,  inscribed  on  the  corridors  of  La 
Trappe :  "  Retinehant  niigae  nugarum  et  vanitas  vanitatum 
antiquae  amicae  meae/'  Chateaubriand,  reading  between  the 
lines,  thinks  he  discerns  a  kind  of  maiivaise  plaisanterie  in  the 
remark  with  which  Bossuet  accompanied  the  gift  of  his  funeral 
orations  on  the  Queen  of  England  (Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  I)  and  Madame  Henriette:  "I  have  given  orders," 
he  wrote  to  Ranee,  "  to  be  sent  to  you  two  funeral  orations 
which,  because  they  disclose  the  nothingness  of  the  world,  may 
find  a  place  among  the  books  of  a  solitary.  At  all  events,  he 
may  regard  them  as  two  rather  touching  death's-heads." 

On  the  day  Madame  Montbazon  died,  he  posted  to  Varet. 
where  he  thought  to  discover  in  solitude  the  consolation  be 
failed  to  find  in  creatures.  "  I  have  not  found  in  the  world," 
he  wrote :  "  that  which  I  sought :  I  sigh  for  the  repose  which 
it  cannot  bestow."  But  retirement  only  augmented  his  grief. 
A  melancholy  mood  replaced  his  former  habitual  gaiety;  his 
nights  were  wearisome  and  insupportable,  and  his  days  were 
passed  rambling  through  the  woods,  or  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  Walking  one  day  in  the  avenue,  he  thought  he  saw 
the  buildings  in  the  inner  court  on  fire,  and  fled  thither:  ac- 
cording as  he  drew  near,  the  fire  diminished,  and  at  a  certain 
distance  the  conflagration  disappeared,  and  was  transformed 
into  a  lake  of  fire,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  form  of  a 
woman  being  devoured  by  the  flames.     Terror  seized  him — • 
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lie  ran  along  the  pathway  to  the  house ;  his  strength  was  ex- 
hausted when  he  reached  it,  and  he  threw  himself  on  a  bed, 
so  beside  himself  that,  for  a  moment,  not  a  word  could  be  got 
from  him.  Casting  a  backward  glance  upon  his  past  life  in 
after  years,  he  said :  "  While  I  followed  the  desires  of  my 
heart,  I  not  only  drank  iniquity  like  water,  but  all  that  I  read 
and  heard  of  sin  only  served  to  render  me  more  guilty.  At 
length  the  happy  time  arrived  when  it  pleased  the  Father  of 
Mercies  to  turn  toward  me.  I  saw  at  daybreak  the  infernal 
monster  with  whom  I  had  lived.  The  dread  with  which  I  was 
seized  at  that  terrible  sight  was  so  prodigious  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  shall  recover  from  it  during  my  life." 

Having,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mere  Louise,®  a  Visitation  nun 
in  Tours,  placed  himself  first  under  the  spiritual  direction  of 
Pere  Seguinot  and  then  under  that  of  Pere  de  Mouchy,  an 
Oratorian,  he  made  a  retreat,  at  the  end  of  which  the  latter 
gave  him  a  plan  of  life  which  he  followed  with  exemplary  re- 
gularity, devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  prayer,  another 
portion  to  the  study  of  theology  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
distributing  abundant  alms.  For  the  rest,  he  lived  in  the 
usual  style.  But  though  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  world,  he  was  leading  an  unworldly  life.  He  had 
to  undergo  many  a  severe  interior  struggle  before  he  finally 
severed  himself  from  it — from  the  world  within  and  the  world 
without.  That  final  leavetaking  was  hastened  by  an  event 
which,  like  the  death  of  the  Duchess  de  Montbazon,  served  to 
throw  the  contrast  between  time  and  eternity  into  stronger 
and  more  striking  relief,  and  to  warn  Ranee  of  the  danger 
of  looking  back,  once  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the  ploughshare. 
He  was  summoned  to  Blois,  to  the  death-bed  of  Gaston,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  one  of  the  most  active  spirits  of  the  Fronde  who 
had  been  led  by  him  to  reform  his  life.  The  entry  into  reli- 
gion of  Mere  Louise  had  matured  in  Gaston  ideas  of  retreat 
which  he  had  been  revolving;  he  had  formed  the  design  of  re- 

»  Louise  Roger  de  la  Mardeliere,  called  "  La  belle  Louison,"  who  had 
herself  forsaken  a  life  of  pleasure  for  a  life  of  penitence. 
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tiring,  with  seven  of  his  most  faithful  adherents,  to  his 
chateau  of  Chambord ;  but,  before  he  had  time  to  put  the  de- 
sign into  execution,  death  overtook  him.  In  a  letter  to 
Arnauld  d'Audilly,  dated  8  February,  1660,  Ranee  thus  de- 
scribes the  closing  scene :  "  I  would  not  have  been  so  long 
without  doing  myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  if  the  ill- 
ness and  death  of  Monsieur  had  not  hindered  me.  I  declare 
to  you,  having  assisted  him  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  life,  I  was  so  touched  by  a  spectacle  so  deplor- 
able, that  I  can't  bear  to  refer  to  it.  There  is  the  consolation 
that  he  died  with  all  the  sentiments  and  all  the  resignation  that 
a  true  Christian  ought  to  have  to  the  will  of  God.  He  re- 
ceived our  Lord  since  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  and 
was  careful  to  ask  to  receive  Him  a  second  time  as  Viaticum, 
with  great  demonstrations  of  lively  faith,  and  a  perfect  con- 
tempt of  the  vanity  of  the  world.  What  a  lesson,  monsieur, 
for  those  who  are  not  detached  from  it,  and  for  those  who  are 
persuaded  of  its  nothingness,  and  are  striving  to  cut  loose 
from  it!  This  poor  prince,  the  morning  of  the  day  that  he 
died,  said  these  very  words — ^Domus  mea  domus  desolationis' ; 
and  as  they  wished  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  so  bad  as  he 
thought,  he  replied  '  solum  niihi  super  est  sepulchrum.'  After- 
wards he  asked  for  Extreme  Unction,  and  said  he  was  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  God.  I  am  sure  He  has  been  merciful 
to  him.  I  can't  send  you  the  details  of  his  death.  I  write 
from  Blois,  sick  of  an  oppressive  cold  that  prevents  me  from 
writing.  I  beg  of  you  to  ask  God  for  me  that  He  would  give 
me  grace  to  derive  all  the  good  and  advantage  that  I  ought 
from  a  meeting  so  touching  as  that.  To  return  to  the  death 
of  the  poor  prince,  the  human  mind  cannot  imagine  anything 
so  pitiable  as  the  desolation  of  his  household,  which  broke 
out  in  groans  and  lamentations  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  I 
confess  I  am  overpowered  with  grief."  Gaston,  however,  had 
hardly  breathed  his  last  sigh  when  his  familiars  abandoned 
him  and  De  Ranee  and  Father  de  Mouchy  were  left  alone 
with  the  body.  "  Great  God !"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  where 
now  is  all  the  dignity,  all  the  grandeur,  we  have  just  seen! 
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Distinction,  glory,  pleasure,  all  have  disappeared,  all  are  van- 
ished! Eternity  has  begun  for  him,  and  time  exists  for  him 
no  more!  But  a  moment  ago,  he  stood  before  the  terrible 
Judge !  Sentence  is  passed  on  him !  All  is  over !  He  is  now 
happy  or  miserable  for  all  eternity."  "  God,"  replied  De 
Ranee,  "  has  mercifully  suggested  to  me  the  same  reflections. 
What  is  the  wretched  world,  to  which  I  still  hold  by  so  many 
ties,  but  which  I  myself  despise,  and  from  which  God  so  often 
solicits  me  to  withdraw  myself!  The  delusion  is  now  over: 
from  this  moment  I  abandon  the  world.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
done?  I  have  a  thousand  engagements!  What  am  I  to  do 
with  my  benefices?" 

After  spending  some  days  in  prayer  and  meditation  at  the 
country  house  of  a  friend  in  Maine,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
chateau  he  exclaimed  in  the  first  fervor  of  his  conversion: 
"  Either  the  Gospel  deceives  us  or  this  is  the  house  of  a  repro- 
bate! Is  it  possible  that  I  should  have  so  long  forgotten  my 
duty!  so  long  sacrificed  to  luxury  and  vanity!"  The  luxurious 
elegance  of  his  chateau,  with  its  sideboards  glittering  with 
gold  and  silver  plate,  its  drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms 
hung  with  costly  pictures,  and  its  tastefully-designed  gardens, 
first  felt  the  touch  of  his  reforming  hand.  Frugality  re- 
placed profusion  at  table;  the  greater  number  of  his  domes- 
tics were  dismissed;  hunting  and  drawing,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  were  given  up;  and  the  practice  of  mortifications, 
of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  give  such  great  examples,  be- 
gun along  with  some  friends  who,  like  himself,  had  been  led 
by  divine  grace  to  turn  their  thoughts  from  the  world.  Dis- 
contented friends  and  grumbling  domestics  tried  to  stop  him, 
but  he  was  inflexible.  He  sold  his  silver  plate  and  distributed 
the  proceeds  in  alms,  reproaching  himself  with  having  delayed 
so  long  to  succor  the  needy. 

R.  F.  O'Connor. 

Corkj  Ireland. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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AN  HISTORIC  CHURCH  IN  OUR  SOUTHLAND. 

THE  student  interested  in  the  historic  development  of  early 
Catholicity  in  the  United  States  must  feel  some  regret 
at  seeing  disappear  one  after  another  the  old  landmarks  of  re- 
ligion erected  by  the  pioneer  settlers,  even  Avhen  these  monu- 
ments are  to  be  replaced  by  more  striking  and  costly  edifices 
of  our  faith,  such  as  are  demanded  by  the  growing  needs  for 
accommodation  and  the  sense  of  fitness  and  harmony  with  the 
growth  of  recent  civilization,  no  less  than  by  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  our  people. 

One  of  such  landmarks  is  the  old  Church  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina.  It  has  weathered  many  a 
storm,  seen  many  a  change,  and  done  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue.  But  it  is  at  length  to  come  down, 
to  give  place  to  a  somewhat  worthier  habitation  for  the  Lord 
and  to  a  more  commodious  and  stately  place  of  worship  for  the 
faithful  who  gather  around  the  Tabernacle  to  hear  the  word  of 
God  and  be  nourished  and  comforted  by  His  presence  among 
them.  It  is  not  inappropriate  therefore  to  record  briefly  here 
the  stor}^  of  that  old  building  made  sacred  and  interesting  by 
many  associations  of  persons  who  will  live  in  the  annals  of 
American  Church  history,  not  only  as  faithful  and  capable  or- 
ganizers of  the  first  flock  in  that  region,  but  also  on  other  ac- 
counts which  render  their  names  illustrious  in  the  records  of 
our  country. 

St.  Thomas's  Church  was  built  in  trying  days  for  Holy 
Church,  although  we  can  scarcely  say  that  the  Faith  is  yet  out 
of  the  catacombs  in  the  **  old  North  State  ",  since  the  faithful 
constitute  only  a  mere  fragment  among  the  Tar  Heels. ^  The 
venerable  and  saintly  founder  of  the  Wilmington  mission  was 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  an  Irish  priest,  who  had  for  a 
parish  all  the  eastern  and  middle  portion  of  the  State,  and  at 
one  time  was  the  only  priest  in  that  entire  area.  Bishop 
England,  of  happy  and  fruitful  memory,  sent  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman into  the  State  in  1838  when  he  made  his  headquarters 

1  Natives  of  North  Carolina. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy 

First  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Wihiiington,  North  Carolina. 
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at  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Fayetteville,  and  attended  the  other 
numerous  missions  from  that  point.  Some  Irish  immigrants 
settled  in  the  town  of  Wihnington  and  made  the  beginning  of 
the  present  church,  as  Father  Murphy  was  sent  by  the  bishop 
to  Charleston  to  reside  in  the  seaport  town,  and  operate  the 
other  mission  thence.  It  was  truly  a  "  great  lone  land  "  for 
Catholicity  for  the  graduate  from  the  old  College  of  Carlow, 
who  came  from  the  daily  scenes  of  pure  faith  in  the  old 
chapels  of  the  glens  and  emerald  slopes  of  Ireland.  He  found 
himself  not  the  *'  Soggarth  aroon  "  to  the  hostile  public  of 
the  Carolinas,  but  a  representative  of  a  maligned  and  hated 
creed.  To  erect  a  building  called  the  Romish  chapel  was  a 
herculean  task,  for  it  was  like  the  command  given  to  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  ''  to  make  bricks  without  straw  ".  The 
original  church  was  scarcely  half  the  size  of  the  present  small 
building,  yet  the  labor  to  put  it  together  must  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  building  of  some  northern  cathedral  of 
our  own  day.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  emphasize  this  ques- 
tion of  the  little  old  church  and  its  pastor,  as  it  required  cour- 
age then  even  to  hold  one's  ground  in  the  splendid  isolation 
of  Catholics  and  priests,  not  to  mention  the  sorrow  of  facing 
misguided  fanatics  and  weak  brethren. 

Misfortune  may  have  humbled  Father  Murphy's  lot,  but  it 
did  not  debase  it.  Ingratitude  did  not  sterilize  the  spirit  of 
the  solitary  priest;  he  had  an  inward  harmony,  like  the  "  harp 
of  David  ",  to  drive  away  sad  prospects.  An  acquaintance  of 
his  informed  me  that  although  he  did  not  know  where  his 
dinner  would  come  from,  he  went  gaily  on  his  way.  His  am- 
bition was  more  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  elevate  himself. 
Like  the  chivalrous  Sydney  he  would  have  passed  the  cup  of 
cold  water  to  the  wounded.  Hence  future  worshipers  in 
the  new  church  of  St.  Thomas  will  do  honor  to  the  courage 
that  never  failed,  to  the  unchilled  sympathy,  to  the  faith  that 
never  faltered,  in  this  pioneer  of  Catholicity  beside  the  waters 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  In  the  eyes  of  critics  he  was  and  is 
perhaps  considered  only  an  emigrant  priest,  taunted  with  his 
nationality:  but  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men  he  was  a  true 
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teacher,  pure  in  life  and  doctrine,  yet  withal  with  a  gentle 
forbearance  for  the  faults  of  others,  trying  to  win  by  love,  as 
his  Divine  Master  had  done  before  him. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  England,  Father  Murphy  was  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  Wilmington  congregation  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Charleston,  i  January,  1845.  The' 
number  of  Catholics  at  the  above  date  did  not  exceed  forty 
persons.  A  small  room  was  rented  for  forty  dollars  a  year 
and  this  served  as  a  chapel.  In  the  following  September  a 
suitable  lot  was  purchased  for  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
dollars  by  three  members  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  Wm.  Berry, 
Mr.  Bernard  Baxter,  and  Miss  Catherine  McRae.  The  pastor, 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  bishop,  collected  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  one  thousand  dollars  which,  with  the 
subscription  of  the  little  congregation,  enabled  him  to  under- 
take the  erection  of  a  church,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  28  May,  1846,  by  Bishop  Reynolds.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Lynch  preached  on  the  occasion. 

The  church  was  furnished  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Almighty  God,  18  July,  1847,  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle,  by  the  justly  celebrated  Father  O'Neill 
of  Savannah,  Georgia.  Dr.  Lynch  of  Charleston  preached 
also  on  this  occasion  and  continued  a  series  of  lectures  which 
were  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Church.  The  contract  price 
of  the  brick  church  was  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($4,450)  and  it  was  built  by  the  Messrs.  Wood  of  the 
same  city. 

There  was  no  prospect  of  building  a  presbytery,  so  Father 
Murphy  during  his  years  of  residence  had  to  be  content  to  live 
in  lodgings.  He  kept  in  touch  with  the  few  isolated  families 
in  the  vast  outlying  districts  and  proved  himself  a  typical 
pastor. 

In  1862  the  plague  ravaged  Wilmington  with  deadly  re- 
sults and  those  of  the  citizens  who  were  not  able  to  leave  the 
doomed  town  fell  victims  to  the  yellow  fever.  It  was  then 
that  the  zealous  priest  showed  the  fiber  of  which  he  was 
made  as  he  was  night  and  day  attending  not  only  his  own 
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afflicted  flock  but  members  of  every  denomination.  Mr.  James 
Madden,  an  old  respectable  citizen,  informed  me  that  Father 
Murphy  was  so  exhausted  by  his  tireless  vigil  that  he  was 
often  asleep  in  the  saddle,  and  that  thousands  had  no  one  to 
visit  them  in  the  pest  houses  but  Mr.  Murphy,  as  they  called 
him.  Eventually  he  was  stricken  with  the  epidemic  and  lay 
hovering  between  life  and  death  for  some  time.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Dr.  Corcoran  and  some  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
founded  by  Dr.  England,  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  sorely- 
tried  priest  and  his  stricken  flock.  He  gradually  recovered 
and  discharged  his  duties  for  a  year,  but  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  lingered  in  his  constitution  and  he  finally  succumbed 
to  it,  12  July,  1863.  He  was  buried  in  the  basement  of  the 
church,  amidst  the  universal  grief  of  all  the  citizens  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  being  a  model  priest  and  perfect  gentleman. 
The  Bishops  of  Charleston  and  St.  Augustine,  many  priests 
and  clergy  of  every  sect  in  town,  with  numerous  Catholic  and 
Protestant  citizens,  attended  the  obsequies.  He  it  was  who 
raised  the  cross  aloft  and  made  a  congregation  out  of  very 
unpromising  material,  for  the  Catholic  immigrants  that  came  to 
the  South  in  his  time,  as  in  after  days,  were  sufficient  to  try 
the  endurance  of  even  heroic  priests.  His  meekness  and  Chris- 
tian forbearance  were  often  severely  tried  by  the  hostility  of 
a  prejudiced  public  and  by  the  worthlessness  of  those  of  the 
household  of  the  Faith,  numbers  of  whose  children  were  lost  to 
the  Church.  The  inscription  on  the  mural  tablet  in  St. 
Thomas's  Church  speaks  more  than  a  eulogy  could  and,  com- 
bined with  that,  I  find  that  a  halo  of  sanctity  and  reverence  yet 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  the  old  Catholic  residents  as  they 
speak  of  Father  Murphy.     The  inscription  runs  thus : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  born  in  the  County  of 
Carlow,  Ireland,  A.  D.  1806,  ordained  in  the  City  of  Charleston,  S,  C,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  England;  died  on  this  mission,  of  bilious  fever,  August 
18,  1863. 

During  thirty  years  he  was  a  missionary  in  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  "  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  "  to  the  poor, 
administering  to  the  plague-stricken,  going  about  doing  good 
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to  all  men.  He  died  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ :  and 
here  rests  awaiting  the  blessed  Hope.  The  portrait  of  Father 
Murphy  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is  the  only  one  in 
existence  and  bears  out  the  testimony  of  a  manly  yet  pleasant 
personality. 

Wilmington  was  truly  fortunate  in  its  first  Catholic  pastor 
and  it  was  equally  blessed  in  the  appointment  of  its  second 
resident  priest,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Corcoran,  who  was 
sent  to  succeed  Father  Murphy.  Dr.  Corcoran  was  born  in 
Charleston,  30  March,  1820,  and  had  the  proud  honor  of 
being  the  first  native-born  Carolinian  to  be  ordained  a  Catholic 
priest.  He  was  educated  in  Rome  where  he  was  graduated 
with  honors  and  ordained  on  21  December,  1842.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  speak  of  his  world-wide  learning  and  knowl- 
edge of  languages.  He  was  Secretary  for  the  Baltimore 
Provincial  Councils  and  of  the  Plenary  Council  of  1866.  At 
the  General  Council  of  the  Vatican  he,  with  a  few  other  theo- 
logians, was  chosen  by  the  American  bishops,  where  he  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  on  himself  and  on  his  country.  We 
are  more  concerned  with  him  as  a  missionary  priest  at  the 
humble  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Protestant  Carolina  where 
he  held  the  breach  in  trying  'times,  teaching  the  ignorant, 
preaching  the  word  of  God  with  fruit,  and  nursing  the  sick. 
He  was  after  the  heart  of  his  own  beloved  Bishop  England,  as 
an  intimate  acquaintance  stated.  He  remained  at  St.  Thomas's 
during  the  troublesome  days  of  the  Civil  War  and  played  a 
patriotic  part  in  the  city  life,  resisting  as  far  as  he  legitimately 
could  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  army,  absolutely  refusing 
as  a  loyal  Southerner  to  take  the  necessary  oath  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  "  Yankees."  Many  stories  are  lovingly  told 
of  his  steadfast  adherence  to  the  "  fallen  banner  "  of  the  South. 

He  was  pastor  in  Wilmington  until  the  nomination  of 
Bishop  Gibbons  in  1868  as  Vicar  Apostolic,  when  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  made  the  humble  church  his  Pro-Cathedral,  a 
name  that  it  still  holds,  although  the  present  Vicar  Apostolic 
lives  elsewhere  with  his  Benedictine  community,  being  Abbot 
and  Vicar  Apostolic  combined.     The  latter  days  of  Dr.  Cor- 
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coran  were  profitably  spent  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  which  he  transferred  his  allegiance  after  returning 
from  the  Vatican  Council. 

Someone  has  recently  said  of  a  certain  northern  diocese  that 
it  is  fortunate,  though  not  rich ;  I  presume  to  state  that  the  old 
southern  mission  in  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  of  which  I 
write,  was  singularly  circumstanced  and  that  over  all  others, 
as  it  had  nothing  but  poverty,  fewness  in  numbers,  and. ob- 
scurity in  all  things  save  its  line  of  pastors.  This  was  strik- 
ingly shown  especially  when  Propaganda  selected  the  Right 
Rev.  James  Gibbons,  Bishop  of  Adrymatum  and  first  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  North  Carolina  in  1868.  An  humble  throne  was 
erected  in  the  plain,  unpretentious  mother-church  of  North 
Carolina,  which  thus  assumed  precedence  over  the  other  few 
mission  churches  in  the  State.  Archbishop  Spalding  of  Balti- 
more came  specially  for  the  installation  of  the  young  Bishop 
who  was  destined  later  on  to  occupy  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
position  in  the  country.  Cardinal  Gibbons  is  well  remembered 
in  the  woods  and  by-paths  of  this  State  yet,  as  he  was  every- 
where at  duty's  call.  He  shared  the  duties  of  the  apostolate 
with  his  few  priests,  lived  with  them,  endured  hardships  with 
them,  was  ever  a  beacon  of  light  to  guide  and  comfort  them 
and  their  scattered  flock.  He  was  verily  and  indeed  the  type 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  never  preached  what  he  did  not 
practise.  His  episcopal  mansion  was  a  room  attached  to  the 
humble  church  where  he  shared  the  inconveniences  of  mis- 
sionary life  with  his  faithful  co-workers,  Fathers  Gross  and 
White.  The  few  old  families  of  the  town  continually  speak  of 
the  transformation  that  his  presence  effected  wherever  he 
visited.  His  sermons  and  lectures  delighted  the  few  Catho- 
lics and  silenced  the  vaporings  of  bigots  who  hitherto  looked 
for  horns  and  a  tail  in  a  Roman  ecclesiastic  as  they  do  in  many 
of  the  outposts  on  the  country  missions  to  this  day. 

Traveling  and  lodging  then  as  now  were  truly  primitive, 
but  the  Bishop,  as  report  says,  was  always  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  marshalled  his  arguments 
and  facts  so  clearly  in  his  famous  book.  Faith  of  our  Fathers. 
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as  he  schooled  himself  in  the  path  of  experience  in  the  towns 
and  woods  of  this  State.  It  was  no  mere  theory  with  him: 
he  preached  and  wrote  by  experience.  The  Carolinians  for 
once  in  their  history  met  in  him  a  real  apostolic  bishop  face 
to  face  and  he  endeared  himself  to  all  classes. 

He  was  born  in  Baltimore  of  Irish  parents,  27,  July,  1834,' 
and  was  baptized  in  the  cathedral  over  which  he  now  rules. 
The  name  is  Norman  Irish  and  is  known  as  Fitzgibbon,  but 
in  the  part  of  Ireland  from  which  his  parents  came  it  is  called 
Gibbons  for  brevity's  sake.  In  his  youth,  we  are  told,  he 
spent  some  time  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  great  Archbishop  of  the  west,  Dr.  McHale  or,  as 
he  was  known  by  his  writings,  "  John  of  Tuam."  The  future 
Cardinal  completed  his  studies  at  the  renowned  College  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Baltimore  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Archbishop 
Kenrick,  30  June,  1861.  He  was  assistant  at  St.  Patrick's  in 
the  same  city  and  was  afterwards  appointed  pastor  at  St. 
Bridget's,  Canton.  After  that  he  was  selected  for  episcopal 
honors  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  Rich- 
mond, and  eventually  to  Baltimore  as  Archbishop;  later  on 
he  was  created  Cardinal-priest  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 
On  his  arrival  at  St.  Thomas's  he  found  only  three  priests  and 
a  few  humble  churches  in  the  whole  State,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  knew  all  the  adult  Catholics  by  name.  Although  he  con- 
ducted a  voluminous  correspondence,  travelled  much,  preached 
continually  and  administered  the  Sacraments  in  every  imagin- 
able place,  yet  he  opened  a  school  in  the  basement  of  the 
church  and  taught  a  class.  Some  of  his  scholars  are  to-day 
doing  good  work  in  the  State,  whilst  others  have  wandered 
far  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  Catholic  teaching  inculcated 
by  the  holy  Bishop.  He  introduced  the  order  of  nuns  estab- 
lished by  Bishop  England  and  placed  them  in  his  cathedral 
town.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Gross,  a  priest 
of  great  sanctity,  the  record  of  which  causes  some  of  us  to 
feel  our  insufficiency  as  we  daily  meet  Catholics  on  our  iso- 
lated missions  who  continually  recite  the  litany  of  his  many 
virtues  and  perfect  charity.     It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
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demolition  of  this  single  old  church,  on  the  hillside  on  Dock 
St.,  should  be  reckoned  as  a  loss  to  the  records  of  Catholicism 
in  the  South  when  it  had  such  truly  apostolic  men  as  "  dis- 
pensers of  the  Sacraments  "  for  its  pastors.  It  required  piety 
and  diligence  to  face  the  depressing  state  of  the  Church  when 
Bishop  Gibbons  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Thomas's.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  created ;  nothing  existed  save  the  humble  roof- 
tree  of  the  church  and  eleven  hundred  scattered  Catholics, in 
an  area  of  48,580  square  miles.  True  it  is,  that  Catholicism 
has  not  made  much  impression  since,  as  the  Directory  gives 
the  present  Catholic  population  as  only  4,800.  If  such  difficult 
circumstances  exist  now,  what  must  have  been  the  lot  of  the 
few  intrepid  missionaries  in  Bishop  Gibbons's  day?  It  was 
during  his  residence  at  Wilmington  that  the  celebrated  con- 
version of  Dr.  Monks  took  place,  a  conversion  fraught  with 
the  happiest  results  for  the  Church  in  the  Newton  Grove  dis- 
tricts, as  there  have  existed  for  years  a  church  and  a  solid 
Catholic  congregation  there,  owing  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
worthy  physician  who  went  about  teaching  the  faith  and  re- 
futing calumnies  until  family  after  family  came  flocking  into 
the  fold  of  Jesus  Christ.  Monsignor  Gibbons  administered 
Confirmation  to  the  happy  neophytes  who  remained  faithful 
until  death  to  the  apostolic  faith  so  miraculously  implanted 
among  them  by  the  simple  fact  of  the  publication  of  Arch- 
bishop McCloskey's  sermon  on  Catholicism  in  the  pages  of  the 
New  York  Herald  of  the  day.  Bishop  Gibbons  did  much  to 
improve  the  Wilmington  mission  spiritually  and  temporally. 
When  he  arrived  there  its  financial  condition  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb  owing  to  the  War  and  the  fewness  of  Catholics. 
There  was  no  house  for  him  to  dwell  in,  and  a  congregation 
of  scarcely  four  hundred  Catholics  to  welcome  him,  so  an 
episcopal  palace  of  a  few  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  Church  served 
the  young  Bishop  as  a  bedroom,  sitting,  or  reception  room, 
and  sometimes  all  combined  in  one.  Very  few  bishops  have 
had  so  cheerless  a  prospect  to  face  in  his  dingy  quarters  as 
the  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of  North  Carolina.  The  holy  office 
of  the  present  worthy  occupant  is  by  no  means  a  bed  of  roses, 
as  the  Vicariate  is  a  poor  heritage  in  every  sense. 
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On  the  elevation  of  Bishop  Gibbons  to  the  See  of  Baltimore, 
Bishop  Keane  succeeded  him  at  Richmond  with  the  adminis- 
tratorship of  the  Vicariate  of  North  Carolina.  Thus  we  con- 
nect the  illustrious  churchmen  with  the  late  pro-cathedral  of 
his  predecessor. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  now  archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
was  born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  12  September,  1839. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  Baltimore  and  finished  his 
ecclesiastical  course  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  the  same  city 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1866.  He  was  attached  to  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  Washington,  whence  he  was  elevated  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Richmond  and  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  North 
Carolina.  He  was  assiduous  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
Church  in  the  Vicariate,  where  the  people,  especially  those  of 
the  Wilmington  congregation,  were  attracted  to  him  by  his 
native  eloquence  and  kindly  nature.  Although  he  had  not 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  other  pastors  with  the  arduous 
missions  of  the  Vicariate,  yet  they  must  have  appealed  specially 
to  his  fervent  Celtic  faith  as  the  forlorn  cause  ever  touches  the 
children  of  the  Gael.  The  residents  of  the  Wilmington  mis- 
sion in  their  non-Catholic  stronghold  felt  duly  proud  of  the 
golden  oratory  and  triumphs  of  their  apostolic  pastor,  although 
Virginia  was  the  chief  seat  of  his  labors.  The  fast  disappear- 
ing old-timers  of  the  missions  recount  his  every  success  out  of 
pride  of  their  spiritual  father,  although  he  was  absent  else- 
where. His  first  visit  to  the  Wilmington  mission  is  recorded 
by  the  Wilmington  Sun  as  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered 
by  Catholics.  The  address  presented  by  the  parishioners  re- 
counted the  fidelity  of  the  local  Catholics  and  their  many 
efforts  to  keep  the  banner  of  faith  aloft  in  what  they  termed 
— as  indeed  their  fathers  had  found  it — "  a  rank  wilderness 
in  the  universal  garden  of  Catholicism,"  stating  that  before 
Father  Murphy's  time  only  a  few  Catholics  could  be  summoned 
to  attend  Holy  Mass  when  a  priest  happened  to  come  to  them. 
The  local  paper  states  also  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  give 
even  a  synopsis  of  the  Bishop's  reply,  for  fear  of  doing  the 
eminent  speaker  injustice,  so  eloquent  was  his  language.     He 
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confirmed  thirty-three  persons,  of  whom  seven  were  converts. 
He  preached  in  the  Opera  House  for  nearly  two  hours  to  the 
colored  people  assembled  there. 

The  successor  of  Bishop  Keane  at  Richmond  did  not  ad- 
minister the  Vicariate  yVpostolic  as  Propaganda  thought  its 
peculiar  conditions  required  in  Bishop  Gibbons's  day.  Then 
the  vicar  apostolic  was  assigned  to  the  State  alone  and  was  left 
unencumbered  by  any  other  cares.  Father  Northrop  was  now 
selected  for  the  dignity.  He  was  versed  in  the  difficulties  of 
the  task,  as  he  had  been  a  priest  on  its  missions.  Henry 
Pinckney  Northrop  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
1842;  he  concluded  his  university  course  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's, 
and  finished  his  ecclesiastical  studies  in  Rome,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  sacred  order  of  priesthood  in  June  of  1865.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  land  he  began  his  missionary  life  in 
North  Carolina  and  was  stationed  at  St.  Thomas's,  Wilming- 
ton, and  at  New  Bern  later  on.  In  1871  he  was  recalled  to 
Charleston  and  made  assistant  at  the  cathedral  where  he  re- 
mained until  1877.  H^  was  then  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  the  same  city.  On  8  January,  1882,  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Rosalia  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  Cathedral  of  Baltimore  by  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
During  his  residence  at  St.  Thomas's  as  Vicar  Apostolic  he 
won  the  same  unstinted  praise  that  he  formerly  merited  as  a 
priest  of  the  mission.  All  the  old  Catholic  residents  of  Wil- 
mington refer  with  pride  to  the  time  when  he  was  their  chief 
pastor  and  lived  in  the  humble  lodgings  formerly  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Lynch  he  was  translated  to  the 
See  of  Charleston,  still  remaining  administrator  of  North 
Carolina  until  1888  when  he  was  relieved  of  the  latter  charge 
by  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B.,  as  Vicar 
Apostolic.  The  rnission  church  of  Wilmington  now  ceased 
to  be  the  Pro-Cathedral  of  the  Vicariate  as  the  present  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  lives  at  Maryhelp  Abbey,  the  famous  monastery 
and  college  at  Belmont,  North  Carolina,  being  Abbot  of  the 
Order  and  Bishop  of  the  Vicariate  with  the  title  of  Bishop 
of  Messene. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  worker  and  most  saintly  priest  that  St. 
Thomas's  Church  has  had  since  Father  Murphy,  was  Father 
Mark  Gross,  brother  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Oregon.  His 
ascetic  life,  his  spirit  of  doing  good,  his  deep  piety  and  zeal 
for  souls  caused  many  to  look  upon  him  as  a  second  Cure 
d'Ars.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  time  has  not  effaced  the 
memory  of  this  ideal  priest  of  God  out  of  the  minds  of  those 
who  knew  him.  On  a  recent  visit  to  an  old  Wilmington  par- 
ishioner who  was  confined  to  his  bed,  I  was  told  by  the  aged 
wife  of  the  patient  that  they  had  the  firmest  hope  of  heaven, 
for,  she  said,  they  expected  good  Father  Gross  had  been 
making  intercession  for  them  from  his  high  place  in  heaven. 
She  concluded  by  remarking  that,  indeed,  if  he  had  not  been 
rewarded,  there  were  few  who  could  expect  to  be.  He  was 
a  native  of  Baltimore  and  came  to  Wilmington  with  his  il- 
lustrious friend ,  and  spiritual  chief.  He  brought  salvation 
to  many  a  shipwrecked  soul  and  spread  the  light  of  peace  and 
holiness  wherever  he  went.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  was  not  buried 
at  the  seat  of  his  labors.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Wright,  the  present 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick's,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  also  spent 
some  time  attached  to  Wilmington,  where  his  memory  is  fresh 
and  green  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Another  good  priest 
who  ministered  at  Wilmington  for  some  time  was  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  White,  who  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Gibbons  for 
the  vicariate.  He  held  a  lucrative  position  in  commercial  life 
before  he  became  a  priest,  but  gave  it  up  to  labor  in  a  trying 
and,  as  far  as  the  world  accounts  it,  a  thankless  sphere.  After 
ministering  in  Wilmington  for  some  time  he  was  sent  to 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  later  to  Fayetteville.  He  died 
conscious  of  having  done  his  part  for  the  "  Divine  Lord  of  the 
Vineyard."  Father  Patrick  Moore  was  the  next  incumbent 
of  St.  Thomas's  up  to  his  failure  of  health  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  He  improved  the  church,  discharged  his  duties  faith- 
fully, both  on  his  city  and  his  many  country  missions.  Being 
attacked  with  a  serious  nervous  disease,  he  retired  from  the 
active  ministry  and  spent  his  later  years  in  the  Catholic  Hos- 
pital at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  his  blameless  life  came  to  a 
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close.  The  present  energetic  pastor  of  St.  Thomas's  is  a  na- 
tive of  Danville,  Pa.,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  all 
past  students  of  his  "Alma  Mater,"  St.  Vincent's  College,  the 
famous  mother-house  of  the  Benedictine  Order.  He  was  sent 
as  assistant  to  Father  Moore  after  his  ordination  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B.  On  the  retirement  of  the  pastor 
he  succeeded  him,  and  it  is  reserved  for  him  to  erect  a  fitting 
monument  of  the  faith,  one  more  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  "  Divine  worship  "  than  the  tottering  old  fabric  that  did 
duty  in  times  when  the  Catholics  of  North  Carolina  were  as- 
tonished that  they  were  permitted  to  worship  God  at  all  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Every  sect  in 
Wilmington  can  point  with  pride  to  their  churches ;  the  Catho- 
lic church  alone  is  inferior;  hence  it  behooved  Father  Dennen 
to  make  a  break  with  the  past  and  replace  old  St.  Thomas's  by 
a  church  which  will  reflect  credit  on  the  entire  State,  an  edifice 
that  perhaps  will  be  a  rally-point  for  Catholicism  in  the 
coming  years. 

Church-building  is  a  lighter  task  in  any  part  of  our  entire 
continent  than  in  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  North  Carolina, 
owing  to  the  paucity  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  people. 
When  the  record  of  the  years  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Rev.  Christopher  Dennen  did  a  great  work 
under  trying  conditions,  considering  that  he  has  not  seven  hun- 
dred in  his  congregation. 

In  the  laudable  exultation  of  erecting  a  more  suitable  temple 
to  the  honor  of  the  Living  God  many  a  sigh  of  regret  will  be 
uttered  as  the  ivy-clad  walls  of  the  old  mission  church  dis- 
appear; but  it  is  always  the  way  in  things  human  to  have  sor- 
row commingled  with  joy.  It  is  as  the  poet-priest  of  the 
South  says  in  "A  Land  Without  Ruins:" 

And  each  single  wreck  in  the  warpath  of  might, 
Shall  yet  be  a  rock  in  the  temple  of  right. 

Wm.  B.  Hannon. 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
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CAEOLS  AND  CAROL  SINGING. 

AMONG  the  old  world  usages  which  cluster  around  Christ- 
mas and  Christmas  time  none  was  more  popular  than 
that  of  carols  and  carol  singing. 

The  advent  of  Christmas,  and  especially  the  eve  and  the 
feast  themselves,  were  hailed  by  the  chanting  of  the  minstrels 
and  the  waits — ^bands  of  persons  who  paraded  the  streets  at 
night,  playing  upon  instruments  of  music  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  their  songs  and  carols. 

Dr.  Burney  tells  us  that  "  this  practice  of  singing  canticles 
or  carols  in  the  vulgar  tongue  on  Christmas  eve,  and  thence 
called  noels  in  France,  had  its  origin  about  the  time  that  the 
common  people  ceased  to  understand  Latin.  The  word  noel 
is  derived  from  natalis,  and  signified  originally  a  cry  of  joy  at 
Christmas."  The  word  "  carol  "  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
cantare,  to  sing,  and  rola,  an  interjection  of  joy.^  The  term 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  sacred  hymns  and  songs  sung  in 
churches,  but  applies  also  to  jovial  songs  sung  at  Christmas 
feasts  and  merry-makings.  Anciently  bishops  carolled  at 
Christmas,  among  their  clergy. 

As  carols  are  sung  to  the  new-born  King,  so  in  ancient 
times  carols  were  sung  to  the  vegetation  itself.  The  "  Heigh- 
ho-the-holly  "  of  Shakespeare  is  a  remnant.  The  Harleian 
MSS.  5346,  British  Museum,  have  a  song  on  the  Holly  and 
Ivy,  beginning: 

Nay,  my  nay,  h3rt  shal  not  be,  I  wys, 

Let  holy  hafe  the  maystry,  as  the  maner  ys ; 

Holy  stond  in  the  hall,  fayre  to  behold; 

Ivy  stond,  without  the  dore:  she  ys  ful  sore  acold. 

Holy  and  hys  mery  men,  they  dawns)m  and  they  sing; 

Ivy  and  her  maydyns,  they  wepyn  and  they  wryng. 

Carols  were  sung  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  the  Christ- 
mas celebration,  songs  of  gladness  being  naturally  considered 

1  Perhaps  it ,  is  a  corruption  of  quadril,  through  the  Norman  carole, 
signifying  something  square,  that  is,  as  the  carols  in  cloisters;  square  or 
country  dances. 
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as  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  They  formed  also  the  inter- 
ludes between  the  scenes  in  the  miracle  plays  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  as  popular  ballads  were  well  adapted  for  recitation 
in  popular  form  of  the  doctrines  which  centred  round  this 
great  festival. 

There  was  a  great  number  and  variety  of  these  carols,  some 
very  singular,  others  mere  simple,  innocent,  rude  rhymes  suit- 
able only  to  be  sung  before  doors,  and  by  the  blazing  Yule- 
logs  of  both  gentle  and  simple.  They  had  their  origin  in  the 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  the  first  Christmas  carol  sung  on  the  Holy 
,  Night  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem.  The 
earliest  known  carol  is  the  one  written  by  Aurelius  Prudentius, 
in  the  fourth  century;  the  following  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  that  has  been  preserved : 

Yn  a  staybel  Cryste  was  borne, 

All  ye  catel  bende  theyre  knees. 
On  ye  cross  His  lymbs  were  torne, 

That  heaven  may  be  reached  with  ease, 
Shoute  and  syng  and  hayle  ye  morne, 

Cryste,  our  Lorde,  ys  borne,  ys  borne! 

Peece,  good  will  to  al  on  eyrthe, 

Wype  from  every  eye  ye  tear. 
By  that  wundrus  royale  byrthe, 

Mankynde  are  freed  from  every  fear: 
Shoute  and  syng  and  hayle  ye  morne, 

Cryste,  our  Lorde,  ys  borne,  ys  borne! 

Another  early  specimen  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 
5396  (Brit  Mus.)  begins: 

When  Cryste  was  born  of  Mary  fre. 
In  bedlem,  i'  that  fayre  cyte, 
Angellis  songen,  with  mirth  and  gle, 
In  excelsis  gl'ia. 

Mr.  Douce  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare  gives  a  speci- 
men of  a  carol  sung  by  the  Shepherds,  on  the  Birth  of  Christ, 
in  one  of  the  Coventry  Miracle  Plays. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  sheets  of  carols  ever  printed — 
for  they  were  wont  to  be  issued  annually  in  sheets  and  adorned 
with  quaint  woodcuts — is  that  mentioned  in  Hone's  Every 
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Day  Book,  and  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Upcott. 
It  is  headed  Christus  natus  est — "  Christ  is  born."  Below 
there  appears  a  wood-cut  ten  inches  high,  and  eight  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  representing  the  Bethlehem  stable ;  the  child  Christ 
lying  in  the  crib  watched  by  His  Virgin  Mother  and  St. 
Joseph;  angels  are  in  attendance;  a  man  playing  on  the  bag- 
pipes; a  woman  with  a  basket  of  fruit  on  her  head;  a  sheep 
bleating;  an  ox  on  the  ground  lowing;  a  raven  croaking;  and 
a  crow  cawing  on  the  hay  rack;  a  cock  crowing  above  them, 
and  angels  singing  in  the  sky.  The  animals  are  furnished 
with  scrolls  in  their  mouths  bearing  Latin  inscriptions.  Down 
the  side  of  the  woodcut  is  the  following  account  and  explana- 
tion: "A  religious  man  inventing  the  conceits  of  both  birds 
and  beasts  drawn  in  the  picture  of  our  Saviour's  birth  doth 
thus  express  them.  The  cock  croweth  '  Christus  natus  est ' 
— Christ  is  born.  The  raven  asketh  *  Ouando  ' — when  ?  The 
crow  replieth  '  Hac  nocte ' — this  night.  The  ox  crieth  out 
*Ubi,  ubi?' — where,  where?  The  sheep  bleateth  out  'Bethle- 
hem, Bethlehem !'  A  voice  from  heaven  sounded  *  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  ' — Glory  be  on  high.  London :  printed  and  sold  by 
J.  Bradford  in  Little  Briton,  the  corner  house,  over  against  the 
pump,  1 70 1.     Price  one  penny." 

This  idea,  however,  is  far  older  than  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  picture 
may  well  have  been  taken  from  the  wall  paintings  of  the 
Prior's  chamber  of  the  ruined  Shulbrede  Priory,  Sussex, 
where  among  the  paintings,  of  more  than  one  period,  is  shown 
the  Nativity  where  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  are  sur- 
rounded by  different  animals,  whose  voices  are  represented  as 
expressing  articulate  sounds.  Thus  a  label  proceeding  from 
the  mouth  of  a  cock  in  the  act  of  crowing,  bears  the  words 
**  Christus  natus  est."  A  duck  demands  "  Quando,  quando?" 
and  a  raven  makes  answer,  "  In  hac  nocte,  in  hac  nocte."  The 
cow  bellows  "  Ubi  ?  ubi  ?"  and  the  lambs  bleat  "  Bethlem, 
Bethlem." 

Many  of  these  quaint  old  carols  bring  vividly  before  us  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters,  where  Joseph  is_ always  repre- 
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sented  as  an  old  man,  and  Mary  sits  in  the  oxen's  stalls  with 
her  crown  on  her  head  of  golden  hair : 

Joseph  was  an  old  man,  and  an  old  man  was  he. 
And  he  married  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Galilee. 

Some  describe  how  they  went  into  the  garden  one  day,  and 
Queen  Mary  asked  Joseph  to  gather  her  some  cherries  (as  in 
the  "  Cherry  Tree  Carol  "),  on  which  he  turned  very  crabbed, 
causing  Queen  Mary  to  weep,  when  lo !  the  cherry  trees  made 
rheir  obeisance, 

And  bowed  down  to  Mary's  knee — 
And  she  gathered  cherries  by  one,  two,  and  three. 

In  another  the  Virgin  contemplates  the  birth  of  the  Infant 
Saviour  and  says: 

He  neither  shall  be  clothed 

in  purple  nor  in  pall, 
But  all  in  fair  linen, 

as  were  babies  all: 
He  neither  shall  be  rock'd 

in  silver  nor  in  gold, 
But  in  a  wooden  cradle 

that  rocks  on  the  mould. 

Or  again  when  Spenser,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,  commemorates  the  Nativity: 

Begin  from  first,  where  He  encradled  was, 
In  simple  cratch,  rapt  in  a  wad  of  hay, 
Between  the  toilful  and  humble  ass, 
And  in  what  rags,  and  in  how  bare  array, 
The  glory  of  our  heavenly  riches  lay, 
Whom  Him  the  silly  shepherds  came  to  see, 
Whom  greater  princes  sought  on  lowest  knee. 

Some  of  these  old  carols  have  an  extraordinary  mingling 
of  Latin  and  English,  as  in  the  curious  carol,  "In  dulci  Jubilo" 
published  in  an  old  German  book  of  Chorales,  published  in 
1570,  and  therein  called  "A  very  ancient  song  for  Christmas 
Eve."  The  time  is  better  known  than  the  words,  having  been 
bestowed  on  the  popular  carol,  "  Good  Christian  men  rejoice.". 
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In  dulci  Jubilo, 

Let  us  our  homage  shew. 

Our  heart's  joy  reclineth 

In  praesepio; 
And  like  a  bright  star  shineth, 
Matris  in  gremio : 

Alpha  es  et  O, 

Alpha  es  et  O. 

O  Jesu  parvule, 

My  heart  is  sore  for  Thee; 

Hear  me  I  beseech  Thee, 

O  Puer  Optime. 
Ubi  smit  gaudia? 
Where,  if  they  be  not  there? 
There  are  Angels  singing. 

Nova  cantica. 

My  prayer,  let  it  reach  Thee 
O  Princeps  gloriae; 

Trahe  me  post  Te, 

Trahe  me  post  Te, 

O  Patris  caritas! 

O  Nati  lenitas! 

Deeply  were  we  stained. 

Per  nostra  crimina. 
But  Thou  hast  for  us  gained, 
Coelorum  gaudia, 

O  that  we  were  there ! 
.     ■    ■  O  that  we  were  there! 

There  the  bells  are  ringing 
In  Regis  curia; 

O  that  we  were  there ! 

O  that  we  were  there! 

The  custom  of  carol  singing  is  unknown  in  Scotland;  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  in  vogue  in  Wales,  even  more  than  in 
England.  The  Welsh  people  have  been  called  the  Children 
of  Song  and  had  a  special  fondness  for  carols,  adapting  them 
not  only  to  most  of  the  church  festivals,  but  to  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year.  Formerly  the  "  Pylgain,"  or  Plygain,  i.  e.  "  the 
return  of  morn/'  "  the  dawn,"  the  "  early  light,"  was  very 
common  in  some  of  the  churches  of  the  Principality  particu- 
larly Crickhowell  at  the  turn  of  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve, 
when  service  was  performed  in  the  churches,  followed  by  carol 
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singing  to  the  harp.  It  probably  is  still  carried  on  at  Lea- 
nover,  near  Abergavenny,  and  at  Cadoxton,  near  Heath, 
where  at  six  o'clock  on  Christmas  morning  the  church  is 
brilliantly  illuminated,  while  carols  are  sung. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  they  were  sung  in  like  man- 
ner at  the  doors  of  houses  by  visitors  before  they  entered. 

Lffyr  curolan,  or  the  Book  of  Carols,  contains  sixty-six  for 
Christmas,  and  five  Summer  carols;  Bloden  geradd  cynirii,  or 
the  "Anthology  of  Wales,"  contains  forty-eight  Christmas 
carols,  nine  Summer  carols,  three  May  Carols,  one  Winter 
carol,  one  Nightingale  carol,  and  a  carol  to  Cupid. 

The  following  ancient  popular  rhyme  is  yet  familiar  to  aged 
Welsh  folk  in  some  parts  of  Wales  and  is  used  as  a  charm 
against  sleeplessness  and  nightmare.  A  writer  in  Archceologia 
Cambrensis  of  1865,  says  that  about  a  century  ago  the  Welsh 
people  were  generally  in  the  habit  of  teaching  their  children 
the  Paternoster,  Creed,  and  the  "  Breuddwyd  Mair  "  (Dream 
of  Mary. )  The  original  commences :  "  Mam  wen  air,  a  wyt 
ti'n  huno  ?"     The  translation  is  as  follows : 

Blessed  Mother  Mary,  art  thou  sleeping? 

I  am  not,  my  dear  Son,  I  am  dreaming. 

Blessed  Mother  Mary,  what  is  thy  dream? 

That  I  see  Thee  hunted,  and  captured,  and  persecuted, 

And  put  upon  the  cross,  and  the  white  wand 

In  Thy  hand,  and  a  crown  of  thorns  on  Thy  head. 

And  the  black,  blind  bailiff  coming  from  the  hall 

To  mock  Thee, 

Putting  the  point  of  his  spear  into  Thy  right  side, 

And  Thy  dear  blessed  blood  streaming. 

True  is  the  dream.  Blessed  Mother  Mary. 

Across  a  mountain,  and  a  cold  mountain, 

1  saw  Mary,  with  her  head  on  a  pillow, 

Making  a  space  between  each  soul  and  hell. 

In  his  ancient  Christmas  carols,  with  the  tunes  to  which 
they  were  formerly  sung  in  the  West  of  England,  Mr.  Davis 
Gilbert  says,  "  these  carols  took  the  place  of  psalms  in  all  the 
churches,  especially  at  afternoon  service,  the  whole  congre- 
gation joining,  and  at  the  end  it  was  usual  for  the  parish- 
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clerk  to  declare  in  a  loud  voice  his  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year." 

The  following  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  curious  West 
country  carol,  which  is  sung  at  Padstow  and  other  places  east 
of  Cornwall.  Some  lines  are  rather  vague,  but  the  suggested 
explanation  of  "  the  lilly  white  babes  "  is  Christ  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  "the  strangers,"  the  Magi;  "the  Gospel  preach- 
ers," the  four  Evangelists;  "the  ferryman,"  Charon;  "the 
charming  waiters"  possibly  the  Bethlehem  Shepherds;  "the 
arch-angels,"  the  Heavenly  Host,  and  "  the  eleven  going  to 
heaven  "  are  the  disciples  after  the  death  of  Judas. 

First  Voice.        Come,  and  I  will  sing  you. 
Second  Voice.     What  will  you  sing  me? 
First  Voice.        I  will  sing  you  one,  O. 
Second  Voice.    What  is  your  one,  O? 
First  Voice.        One  of  them  is  God  alone, 
And  for  ever  remains  so. 

The  first  four  lines  are  then  repeated,  with  the  alteration  of 
"  one,  O  "  to  "  two,  O,"  after  which  it  is  commenced  all  over 
again,  and  so  on,  after  the  addition  of  each  new  verse,  as 
follows : 

Two  of  them  are  lilly  white  babes. 
Dressed  all  in  green  O. 
Three  of  them  are  strangers. 
Four  are  the  gospel  preachers. 
Five  is  the  ferryman  in  the  boat. 
Six  are  the  charming  waiters. 
Seven  are  the  seven  stars  in  the  sky. 
Eight  are  the  eight  arch  angels. 
Nine  is  the  moonshine  bright  and  clear. 
Ten  are  the  ten  commandments. 
Eleven  of  them  are  going  to  heaven. 
Twelve  are  the  twelve  apostles. 

The  tune  to  which  this  curious  carol  is  always  sung  is  very 
plain  and  simple,  containing  but  few  notes,  and  is  a  great 
favorite  with  children.  A  version  differing  from  this  as  e.  g. 
"  Nine  are  the  nine  commanders,"  used  to  be  sung  at  Oxford, 
till  suppressed  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  said  sometimes  still  to 
be  heard  in  London. 
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A  large  number  of  these  carols,  some  very  old,  have  been 
preserved  and  collected  from  time  to  time.  The  collection 
compiled  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  152 1,  is  probably  the  earliest 
now  in  existence. 

Carol  singing  has  lost  much  of  its  original  character,  and 
the  voices  of  the  wandering  singers  known  as  "  the  Waites  '* 
are  the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient  English  minstrelsy.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Howitt  the  hymn, 

Christians    awake!  salute   the    happy   morn, 
Whereon  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born 

is  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  "  Waites." 

The  following  specimens  of  old  English  Christmas  Carols 
will  be  interesting: 

As  Joseph  was  a-walking 
He  heard  an  angel  sing — 
"This  night  shall  be  the  birthnight 
Of  Christ,  our  heavenly  King. 

His  birthbed  shall  be  neither 
In  housen  nor  in  hall. 
Nor  in  the  place  of  paradise. 
But  in  the  oxen's  stall. 

He  neither  shall  be  rocked 
In  silver  nor  in  gold, 
But  in  the  wooden  manger 
That  lieth  on  the  mould. 

He  neither  shall  be  washen 
With  white  wine  nor  with  red, 
But  with  the  fair  spring  water 
That  on  you  shall  be  shed. 

He  neither  shall  be  clothed 
In  purple  nor  in  pall, 
But  in  the  fair  white  linen 
That  usen  babies  all." 

As  Joseph  was  a-walking 
Thus  did  the  angel  sing. 
And  Mary's  Son  at  midnight 
Was  born  to  be  our  King. 
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Then  be  you  glad,  good  people, 
At  this  time  of  the  year ;  ' 

And  light  you  up  your  candles, 
For  His  star  it  shineth  clear.^ 

A  Christmas  Song. 

Now  thrice  welcome,  Christmas, 

Which  brings  us  good  cheer, 
Minced  pies   and   plumb-porridge, 

Good  ale  and  strong  beer; 
With  pig,  goose  and  capon, 

The  best  that  may  be, 
So  well  doth  the  weather 

And  our  stomachs  agree. 
Observe  how  the  chimneys 

Do  smoak  all  about. 
The  cooks  are  providing 

For  dinner  no  doubt. 

The  most  charming  of  carols  and  cradle  songs  are  the 
"  Shepherd  Songs  "  of  the  Tyrol.  They  are  generally  sung 
in  the  form  of  a  duet  or  trio,  for  all  have  been  wedded  to 
equally  charming  music.  Sometimes  the  words  are  merely 
spoken  or  recited  in  front  of  the  miniature  mangers  or  Pre- 
sepios  at  home  or  at  church.  One  known  as  the  Brixlegg 
carol  begins: 

Still,  geschwinde — still  ihr   Winde, 
Stort  dem  Kindlein  nicht  die  Ruh! 

and  goes  on  to  enjoin  the  elements  to  respect  the  slumbers  of 
the  Babe,  and  to  summon  the  mountains,  dales,  and  all  that  in 
them  is  to  glorify  the  Lord.  Sometimes  two  or  three  per- 
formers lie  stretched  before  the  Cradle.  One  rises,  rubs  his 
eyes,  and  sings  of  the  good  tidings  heard  in  his  dreams,  and, 
rousing  his  comrades,  bids  them  worship  the  Heavenly  Infant. 
Or  all  are  awakened  by  the  Angel,  and  while  one  hearkens  re- 
verently, the  others  grumble  at  being  disturbed,  until  strains 
of  music  or  the  rays  of  the  Star  strike  them  with  pious  awe. 
Some  of  these  "  Shepherd  Songs  "  are  long  dramatic  scenes 

2  From  Poor  Robin's  Almanac  for  1692. 
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in  dialect,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Christmas  Mystery  Plays, 
and  show  for  example  one  of  the  personages  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  lofty  import  of  the  message  of  the  Angel,  while 
his  companions  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  choice  of  the 
gifts  to  be  taken  to  Bethlehem — "  meal  and  cream  for  the 
Babe,"  "  a  young  lamb  "  and  "  brandy  wine  "  for  the  mother, 
etc.  They  end  by  deploring  the  sins  of  the  world  for  which 
the  Son  of  God  has  come  down  from  Heaven  to  be  born  in 
a  stable. 

Is  there  no  refuge  for  Jesus  the  Lord, 
That  he  must  lie  'twixt  an  ox  and  an  ass  ? 
Oh  fall  at  His  feet,  repent  thy  sins, 
That  so  He  may  find  an  abode  in  thy  heart. 

Though  of  rustic  composition  a  vein  of  true  poetry  runs 
through  many  of  these  carols,  which  are  interspersed  with  fre- 
quent touches  of  real  beauty  and  feeling,  as  in  the  Briineck 
carol,  where  the  Angel  and  the  Virgin  form  a  quartet  with  the 
two  shepherds,  Motz  and  Naltl;  the  former  beginning  as 
the  birds  are  singing  merrily : 

Was  muas  des  bedeutn?     Hoy  lustiges  Ding? 
Ma  hert  auf  all'n  Seit'n  schon  Vogerlein  sing! 

for  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  glory  in  the  East,  which 
is  the  first  portent  noticed  by  the  Shepherds  in  many  of  these 
carols. 

H.  Philibert  Feasey,  O.  S.  B. 
St.  Augustine's,  Rams  gate. 


Hnalecta. 


SANCTISSIMI  DOMINI  NOSTRI  PII  D.  P.  PAPAE  X. 

De  Sententiis  Pontificalis  Consilii  Rei  Biblicae  pro- 

VEHENDAE  PRAEPOSITI^  AC  DE  CeNSURIS  ET  PoENIS  IN  EOS 
QUI  PRAESCRIPTA  ADVERSUS  MODERNISTARUM  ErRORES 
NEGLEXERINT. 

Motu  Proprio. 

Praestantia  Scripturae  Sacrae  enarrata,  eiusque  commen- 
dato  studio,  Litteris  Encyclicis  Providentissimus  Deus,  datis 
XIV  Calendas  decembres  a.  mdccclxxxxiii,  Leo  XIII,  Noster 
immortalis  memoriae  Decessor,  leges  descripsit  quibus  Sacro- 
rum  Bibliorum  studia  ratione  proba  regerentur;  Librisque 
divinis  contra  errores  calumniasque  Rationalistarum  assertis, 
simul  et  ab  opinionibus  vindicavit  falsae  doctrinae,  quae  critica 
sublimior  audit ;  quas  quidem  opiniones  nihil  esse  aliud  palam 
est,  nisi  Rationalismi  commenta,  quemadmodum  sapientissime 
scribebat  Pontifex,  e  philologia  et  Unitimis  disciplinis  detorta. 

Ingravescenti  autem  in  dies  periculo  prospecturus,  quod  in- 
consultarum  deviarumque  sententiarum  propagatione  paraba- 
tur,  Litteris  Apostolicis  Vigilantiae  studiique  memores,  tertio 
calendas  novembres  a.  mdccccii  datis,  Decessor  idem  Noster 
Pontificale  Consilium  seu  Commissionem  de  re  Biblica  con- 
didit,  aliquot  doctrina  et  prudentia  claros  S.  R.  E.  Cardinales 
complexam,  quibus,  Consultorum  nomine,  complures  e  sacro 
ordine  adiecti  sunt  viri,  e  doctis  scientia  theologiae  Bibliorum- 
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que  Sacroriim  delecti,  natione  varii,  studiorum  exegeticorum 
methodo  atque  opinamentis  dissimiles.  Scilicet  id  commodum 
Pontifex,  aptissimum  studiis  et  aetati,  animo  spectabat,  fieri  in 
Consilio  locum  sententiis  quibusvis  libertate  omnimoda  pro- 
ponendis,  expendendis  disceptandisque;  neque  ante,  secundum 
eas  Litteras,  certa  aliqua  in  sententia  debere  Purpuratos  Patres 
consistere,  quam  quum  cognita  prius  et  in  utramque  partem 
examinata  rerum  argumenta  forent,  nihilque  esset  posthabi- 
tum,  quod  posset  clarissimo  collocare  in  lumine  verum  siri- 
cerumque  propositarum  de  re  Biblica  quaestionum  statum: 
hoc  demum  emenso  cursu,  debere  sententias  Pontifici  Summo 
subiici  probandas,  ac  deinde  pervulgari. 

Post  diuturna  rerum  indicia  consultationesque  diligentissi- 
mas,  quaedam  feliciter  a  Pontificio  de  re  Biblica  Consilio  emis- 
sae  seiitentiae  sunt,  provehendis  germane  biblicis  studiis,  iis- 
demque  certa  norma  dirigendis  perutiles.  At  vero  minime 
deesse  conspicimus  qui,  plus  nimio  ad  opiniones  methodosque 
proni  perniciosis  novitatibus  affectas,  studioque  praeter  modum 
abrepti  falsae  libertatis,  quae  sane  est  licentia  intemperans, 
probatque  se  in  doctrinis  sacris  equidem  insidiosissimam  maxi- 
morumque  malorum  contra  fidei  puritatem  fecundam,  non  eo, 
quo  par  est,  obsequio  sententias  eiusmodi,  quamquam  a  Pon- 
tifice  probatas,  exceperint  aut  excipiant. 

Quapropter  declarandum  illud  praecipiendumque  videmus, 
quemadmodum  declaramus  in  praesens  expresseque  praecipi- 
mus,  universos  omnes  conscientiae  obstringi  officio  sententiis 
Pontificalis  Consilii  de  re  Biblica,  ad  doctrinam  pertinentibus, 
sive  quae  adhuc  sunt  emissae  sive  quae  posthac  edentur,  per- 
inde  ac  Decretis  Sacrarum  Congregationum  a  Pontifice  proba- 
tis,  se  subiiciendi;  nee  posse  notam  tum  detrectatae  oboedien- 
tiae  tum  temeritatis  devitare  aut  culpa  propterea  vacare  gravi 
quotquot  verbis  scriptisve  sententias  has  tales  impugnent; 
idque  praeter  scandalum,  quo  offendant,  ceteraque  quibus  in 
causa  esse  coram  Deo  possint,  aliis,  ut  plurimum,  temere  in 
his  errateque  pronunciatis. 

Ad  haec,  audentiores  quotidie  spiritus  complurium  mo- 
dernistarum  repressuri,  qui  sophismatis  artificiisque  omne 
genus  vim  efficacitatemque  nituntur  adimere  non  Decreto  solum 
Lamentabili  sane  exitu,  quod  v  nonas  lulias  anni  vertentis 
S.  R.  et  U.  Inquisitio,  Nobis  iubentibus,  edidit,  verum  etiam 
Litteris  Encyclicis  Nostris  Pascendi  Dominici  gregis,  datis  die 
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VIII  mensls  Septembris  istius  eiusdein  anni,  Auctoritate  Nostra 
Apostolica  iteramus  confirmamusque  tuni  Decretum  illud  Con- 
gregationis  Sacrae  Supremae,  turn  Litteras  eas  Nostras  En- 
cyclicas,  addita  excommunicationis  poena  adversus  contradic- 
tores;  illudque  declaramus  ac  decernimus,  si  quis,  quod  Deus 
avertat,  eo  audaciae  progrediatur  ut  quamlibet  et  proposi- 
tionibus,  opinionibus  doctrinisque  in  alterutro  documento, 
quod  supra  diximus,  improbatis  tueatur,  censura  ipso  facto 
plecti  Capite  Docentes  Constitutionis  Apostolicae  Sedis  irro- 
gata,  quae  prima  est  in  excommunicationibus  latae  sententiae 
Romano  Pontifici  simpliciter  reservatis.  Haec  autem  ex- 
communicatio  salvis  poenis  est  intelligenda,  in  quas,  qui  con- 
tra memorata  documenta  quidpiam  commisserint,  possint,  uti 
propagatores  defensoresque  haeresum,  incurrere,  si  quando 
eorum  propositiones,  opiniones  doctrinaeve  haereticae  sint, 
quod  quidem  de  utriusque  illius  documenti  adversariis  plus 
semel  usuvenit,  turn  vero  maxime  quum  modernistarum  er- 
rores,  id  est  omnium  haereseon  collectum,  propugnant. 

His  constitutis,  Ordinariis  dioecesum  et  Moderatoribus  Re- 
ligiosarum  Consociationum  denuo  vehementerque  commen- 
damus,  velint  pervigiles  in  magistros  esse,  Seminariorum  in 
primis;  repertosque  erroribus  modernistarum  imbutos,  no- 
varum  nocentiumque  rerum  studiosos,  aut  minus  ad  prae- 
scripta  Sedis  Apostolicae,  utcumque  edita,  dociles,  magisterio 
prorsus  interdicant:  a  sacris  item  ordinibus  adolescentes  ex- 
cludant,  qui  vel  minimum  dubitationis  iniiciant  doctrinas  se 
consectari  damnatas  novitatesque  maleficas.  Simul  hortamur, 
observare  studiose  ne  cessent  libros  aliaque  scripta,  nimium 
quidem  percrebrescentia,  quae  opiniones  proclivitatesque  ger- 
ant  tales,  ut  improbatis  per  Encyclicas  Litteras  Decretumque 
supra  dicta  consentiant;  ea  summovenda  curent  ex  officinis 
librariis  catholicis  multoque  magis  e  studiosae  iuventutis 
Clerique  manibus.  Id  si  sollerter  accuraverint,  verae  etiam 
solidaeque  faverint  institutioni  mentium,  in  qua  maxime  de- 
bet sacrorum  Praesulum  sollicitudo  versari. 

Haec  Nos  universa  rata  et  firma  consistere  auctoritate  Nos- 
tra volumus  et  iubemus,  contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibus- 
cumque. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  die  xviii  mensis 
Novembris  a.  mdccccvii,  Pontificatus  Nostri  quinto. 

Pivs  PP.  X. 
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OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  Document  for  the  month  is  the — 
MoTU  Proprio  of  Pope  Pius  X,  i8  November,  1907,  on  the 
decisions  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  on  the  Bible,  and  on 
the  censures  and  penalties  affecting  those  who  neglect  to  ob- 
serve the  prescriptions  against  the  errors  of  the  Modernists. 
The  document  ordains  that  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Com- 
mission on  questions  of  doctrine  or  of  facts  inseparably  con- 
nected v^ith  doctrine,  have  the  same  binding  force  on  con- 
sciences as  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tions.    (See  first  article  of  this  number.) 


PARISH  RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN  IMMIGRANTS. 

Qu.  There  has  been  a  very  decided  change  in  the  population 
living  within  the  limits  of  my  parish  during  the  last  seven  years. 
Many  of  the  old  families  have  moved  away,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  neighborhood  of  the  church  has  become  the  settlement  center 
of  foreign  immigrants,  mainly  Slavs  and  Italians.  Priests  of  these 
nationalities  have  been  brought  over  by  the  Bishop,  and  they  have 
built  churches  which  are  well  attended.  Occasionally  it  happens 
that  some  of  the  well-to-do  people,  Hungarians,  Poles,  Italians, 
Austrians,  send  their  children  to  our  parish  school,  which  up  to 
very  recently  was  the  only  Catholic  school  in  the  district.  I  ad- 
mitted these  children,  first,  because  they  spoke  English  and  their 
parents  seemed  to  prefer  that  they  should  do  so;  secondly,  be- 
cause these  children  would  have  been  sent  to  the  public  school; 
where  they  would  learn  English  but  would  be  left  without  reli- 
gious instruction,  except  what  is  given  in  their  Sunday  Catechism 
classes  which  I  have  found  to  be  extremely  superficial.  Besides, 
only  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  these  children  attend  the 
Sunday-school  in  both  the  Italian  and  Slav  churches;  for  the 
children  cannot  or  do  not  want  to  speak  either  Italian  or  Slav, 
but  prefer  the  language  which  they  hear  and  use  when  among 
American  children. 
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Having  the  children  in  school  we  naturally  prepare  them  for 
the  Sacraments.  Their  parents  are  well  pleased,  come  to  our 
church  when  their  children  are  confirmed,  make  their  First  Com- 
munion, and  on  festivals  of  the  sodality,  etc.  Some  of  them 
come  regularly,  rent  a  pew,  and  say  they  prefer  our  church, 
where  they  get  punctual  services,  not  so  crowded,  and  an  instruc- 
tion or  sermon  which  they  understand  and  which  does  not  weary 
them.  One  who  has  no  children  came  lately  saying  that  he  was 
tired  of  hearing  the  pastor  abuse  the  people,  talking  of  money 
and  the  like,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  become  a  member  of  our 
church  without  forfeiting  the  right  of  getting  the  last  Sacraments 
in  case  of  serious  illness.  He  was  told  by  his  priest  that  he  could 
go  where  he  liked,  but  that  if  he  were  to  take  sick  he  would 
have  no  one  to  administer  the  last  Sacraments,  since  the  "  Irish  " 
priests  had  no  right  to  give  them  to  him. 

Now  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  question  was  settled 
by  some  decision  from  Rome  which  appeared  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Review.  I  have  looked  for  it  in  back  volumes  but  cannot 
find  it.  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  say  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject which  would  settle  my  qualms  of  conscience? 

Resp.  Whilst  the  Holy  See  in  its  legislation  has  constantly 
recognized  the  importance  of  providing  in  their  native  lan- 
guage for  the  spiritual  needs  of  immigrants  w^ho  do  not  speak 
English,  its  aim  has  by  no  means  been  to  perpetuate  foreign 
national  elements  that  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  uni- 
fication of  the  American  commonwealth,  which  promulgates 
its  laws  and  administers  its  public  offices  through  the  medium 
of  English  speech.  The  establishment  of  recognized  parishes 
of  foreign  nationality  is  justified  only  by  necessity  and  ex- 
pediency, since  it  is  the  sole  means  of  preserving  to  the  immi- 
grants the  faith  in  which  they  expect  to  be  saved,  a  consider- 
ation that  must  exceed  any  temporal  interests  they  may  expect 
to  secure  in  the  country  of  their  adoption. 

These  parents  of  foreign  nationality  together  with  their 
children  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parish  priest  who 
speaks  their  language  and  is  legitimately  appointed  to  teach 
and  minister  to  them.  When,  however,  there  is  for  one  reason 
or  another  no  school  for  the  children,  nor  means  to  provide 
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Spiritual  aid  to  the  parents  in  distress  or  danger  of  death,  then 
the  same  reasons  of  necessity  and  expediency  would  indicate 
to  the  parent  that  he  or  she  have  recourse  to  those  who  can 
supply  the  education  for  the  children  or  administer  the  neces- 
sary Sacraments.  To  demur  at  the  conduct  of  Christian  par- 
ents who  seek  to  place  their  children  in  the  Catholic  school  of 
a  neighboring  parish,  when  they  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  send  them  to  a  secular  school  without  religious  teach- 
ing, is  to  disregard  the  parental  rights  which  we  aim  to  safe- 
guard by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Catholic  parish 
schools.  And  if  the  Catholic  school  claims  the  presence  of 
the  Catholic  child,  the  Catholic  child  claims  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  parents  by  their  attendance  on  those  occasions  when 
the  school  work  receives  its  sacred  sanction  from  the  Church, 
as  when  the  children  go  in  a  body  to  Communion  or  celebrate 
some  festival  for  which  they  have  been  prepared  in  school. 
The  cry  that  this  is  opening  the  way  to  alienating  the  faithful 
from  their  own  legitimate  parish,  is  under  the  circumstances 
quite  unreasonable,  if  not  also  unjust;  for  it  would  assume  that 
parish  rights  might  supersede  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  best 
way  to  defend  parish  rights  in  such  cases  is  to  give  the  widest 
opportunity  to  children  and  parents  to  become  imbued  with 
the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  even  if  these 
lessons  of  faith  and  charity  do  not  bear  the  parish  stamp. 
People  who  have  learnt  to  be  good  Catholics  by  being  edu- 
cated in  a  Catholic  school  of  which  devotion  to  the  Church 
forms  an  essential  adjunct,  will  not  later  on  ignore  the  particu- 
lar duties  which  membership  in  their  own  parish  imposes. 
They  will  be  glad  to  be  where  there  is  a  good,  faithful  priest, 
no  matter  how  poor  his  church  or  home.  If,  then,  a  priest 
has  no  school  in  his  own  parish,  let  him  not  hinder  his  people 
from  sending  their  children  to  the  school  of  his  neighbor,  if 
that  can  be  done. 

Such  is  the  sense  of  the  Church,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
imposes  and  maintains  the  limits  of  parochial  jurisdiction. 
Parishes  and  parish  systems,  as  well  as  priests,  are  for  the 
people,  not  the  people  for  them.     The  phrase  "  You  belong  to 
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me,"  on  the  lips  of  pastors,  is  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
often  understood  by  the  layman  to  mean  "  You  are  to  pay  me," 
that  is  to  say :  "  You  are  the  sheep  whose  wool  I  claim  for 
myself."  If  we  were  in  the  money-making  business  first, 
and  only  secondly  in  that  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  the  view 
that  the  faithful  "  belong  "  to  one  padrone  or  mercenary  rather 
than  to  another  might  be  justifiable;  but  as  our  first  consider- 
ation is  professedly  the  salvation  and  sanctification  of  the 
people,  there  can  be  no  assumption  of  their  belonging  to  us 
when  we  do  not  or  cannot  afford  them  all  the  needful  means 
of  salvation  and  sanctification. 

That  the  views  here  expressed  are  not  exaggerated  is  very 
plain  from  the  interpretation  of  the  Church  authorities  on  this 
subject  of  foreign  immigrants.  According  to  that  interpreta- 
tion every  foreigner  who  sufficiently  understands  the  English 
language,  that  is  to  say  the  language  of  this  land,  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  join  the  English-speaking  parish  within  whose  limits 
he  has  domicile,  even  though  there  is  in  the  same  locality  a 
church  in  which  his  native  tongue  is  preached.  The  same 
freedom  is  a  fortiori  accorded  to  the  adult  sons  and  daughters 
of  foreign-born  parents,  although  they  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  parish  of  their  parental  nationality.  Hence  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  immigrants  who  speak  a  foreign  language, 
may,  as  soon  as  these  children  become  emancipated  from  par- 
ental jurisdiction,  affiliate  themselves  with  the  English  con- 
gregation of  their  domicile.  Children  under  age  follow  their 
parents,  until,  having  attained  their  majority,  they  can  make 
their  own  choice.  Thus  the  immigrant  from  Germany,  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  if  he  knows  English,  or  as  soon 
as  he  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  re- 
cognized as  the  public  and  legal  medium  of  intercourse  in 
the  United  States,  is  entirely  free  to  become  a  member  of  the 
English-speaking  parish  within  the  limits  of  which  he  resides. 
His  children  are  in  this  respect  part  of  himself.  For  the  sake 
of  order  and  discipline  it  is  required  of  course  that  such  affilia- 
tion assume  the  character  of  permanency.  In  other  words, 
though  a  foreigner  who  understands  English  is  free  to  join 
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either  the  parish  in  which  his  native  tongue  is  the  recognized 
medium  of  ministration,  or  he  may  become  a  member  of  the 
EngHsh-speaking  congregation  of  the  district,  yet  whichever 
parish  he  selects,  to  that  parish  is  he  bound  by  obHgation  of 
■  attendance  and  support. 

A  decision  embodying  the  foregoing  conclusion  was  given 
by  the  S.  Congregation  of  Propaganda  some  years  ago.  The 
question  proposed  by  the  then  Apostolic  Delegate,  Cardinal 
Martinelli,  was  as  follows : 

Since  there  are  in  the  United  States,  within  the  same  territory,  several 
quasi-parishes  to  accommodate  people  of  different  nationalities,  some 
questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  claims  of  jurisdiction  over  the  child- 
ren born  of  parents  belonging  to  these  respective  parishes,  as  well  as  over 
immigrants  who,  though  coming  from  foreign  countries,  know  nevertheless 
the  English  language. 

The  reply  of  the  S.  Congregation  was : 

1.  The  children  born  of  parents  who,  having  come  from  abroad,  speak 
a  language  other  than  English,  are  not  bound,  after  they  have  become 
emancipated,  to  remain  in  the  parish  to  which  their  parents  belong;  but 
they  are  free  to  join  any  quasi-parish  in  which  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, that  is  English,  is  used. 

2.  Catholics  who  are  not  natives  of  America,  yet  who  know  the  English 
language,  have  the  right  to  become  members  of  the  church  in  which  the 
English  tongue  is  in  use;  and  are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  rector  of  the  church  erected  for  the  people  who  worship  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

This  document,  which  was  published  at  the  time  in  the 
Review  ^  should  settle  all  doubts  and  disputes  in  the  matter. 
It  is  thoroughly  reasonable  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Canon  Law,  which,  whilst  it  regulates  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  of  pastors  and  members  of  the  flock,  does  not 
authorize  us  to  set  aside  the  spiritual  necessities  and  benefits 
of  the  faithful  in  order  that  a  pastor  may  vindicate  his  claim  to 
emoluments,  whether  he  be  rich  or  needy. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  for  obvious  reasons,  apply 
only  to  English-speaking  parishes. 

1  Vol.  XVII,  July,  1897,  page  87. 
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THE  FORM  OF  OUR  CATECHISM. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Your  correspondent  "  Teacher  "  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review  in  asking,  ''  Is  it  advisable  to  retain  the 
form  of  question  and  answer  in  the  making  of  the  Catechism?" 
opens  up  a  discussion  which,  very  hkely,  will  bring  forth  views 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

While  by  no  means  apodictic,  he  leaves  little  doubt  of  his  own 
opinion,  which  is  supported  by  strong  and  cogent  arguments. 
Many  who  have  watched  the  use  of  the  question-and-answer 
form  of  text-book — especially  of  that  which  by  pre-eminence  is 
"  The  Catechism  " — will  express  their  cordial  approbation  of  all 
that  "  Teacher  "  has  written. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  mere  suspicion  and,  still  more,  the 
demand,  that  there  should  be  an  abandonment  of  the  present  form 
of  the  Catechism  from  which  children  learn  by  memory  the  an- 
swers and,  sometimes,  the  questions,  will  meet  with  strenuous 
opposition,  if  not  general  condemnation. 

The  Catechism,  in  its  present  form,  occupies  a  strong  position 
in  the  esteem  of  many  priests  and  most  of  the  laity.  Hence,  the 
attempted  reforms  in  the  writing  of  the  Catechism  have  accepted, 
apparently,  the  question-and^answer  form  as  the  right  thing  and 
have  done  little  but  to  try  to  improve  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  or  to  simplify  the  definitions. 

The  Catechism  is  looked  upon  as  a  book  in  which  are  concen- 
trated the  essential  facts  of  religion  and  its  practice.  It  is  sup- 
posed, by  its  simple,  lucid,  and  elementary  treatment  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  to  be  of  special  value  in  reaching  the  unfolding  intel- 
ligence of  small  children.  Its  form  of  question  and  answer, 
epitomizing  Christian  Doctrine,  is  its  greatest  excellence,  because 
the  child  is  thereby  able  to  memorize  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known. 

It  may  be  asked,  Does  the  Catechism  in  its  present  form  de- 
serve the  reputation  it  enjoys  of  being  the  best  medium  for  the 
teaching  of  Christian  Doctrine  ?  Is  it  a  simple,  lucid  presentation 
of  elementary  truths  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church,  that  meets  the  intellectual  limitations  of  small 
children?  Is  it  a  book  the  use  of  which  develops  in  the  teacher 
an  intelligent,  living  interest  in  the  teaching  of  doctrine?     Is  it 
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one  the  study  of  which  not  only  imparts  a  clear,  rational  knowl- 
edge of  the  simple  teachings  of  the  Church,  but  also  aids  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  child, — something  that  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  ought  to  do?  Many  have  fears  that  affirmation 
cannot  be  made  under  any  of  these  heads. 

What  is  the  real  character  of  the  ordinary  Catechism?  It  is 
the  summing  up,  in  few  words,  of  the  essential  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  truths  that  can  engage  man's  attention.  It  is, 
in  many  parts,  made  up  of  scientific,  technical  definitions  which 
the  trained  theologian  formulates  after  years  of  study.  It  is  the 
finished  product  which  the  writer  after  years  of  study  of  Christian 
Doctrine  puts  into  the  hands  of  children.  A  luminous  illustra- 
tion of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  following  definition  from  the 
Baltimore  Catechism : 

Q.  What  is  venial  sin? 

A.  Venial  sin  is  a  slight  offence  against  the  law  of  God  in  matters  of 
less  importance,  or  in  matters  of  great  importance  it  is  an  offence  com- 
mitted without  sufficient  reflection  or  full  consent  of  the  will. 

A  theologian  made  this  technically  perfect  definition  of  venial 
sin;  scientifically  perfect,  but  practically  useless.  The  child  who 
has  intelligence  sufficient  to  appreciate  this  supposedly  simple 
definition  is  not  found  in  our  Sunday  schools  or  in  the  elementary 
classes  of  our  Parish  schools. 

The  question-and-answer  style  of  text-book  stifles  original 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Why  should  she  think  out 
questions  from  the  subject-matter,  when  questions  and  answers 
are  so  readily  at  hand?  The  natural,  logical,  and  stimulating 
questions  that  ought  to  arise  in  the  course  of  a  recitation  to 
elucidate  the  subject-matter,  to  test  the  child,  and,  above  all,  to 
bring  into  play  his  reasoning  faculties,  are  sparingly  used. 

The  question-and-answer  book  puts  a  premium  upon  verbal 
knowledge.  While  all  teachers  profess  to  encourage  original 
answers,  in  the  language  of  the  child,  yet  many  fail  to  go  through 
that  painstaking  drudgery  of  training  the  child  in  the  power  of 
original  thought  and  of  original  expression.  The  result  is  that 
the  child  who  repeats  faithfully,  more  from  memory  than  from 
understanding,  the  words  of  the  cut-and-dried  answers  earns  a 
higher  commendation  than  the  child  who  speaks  haltingly  but  who 
understand  thoroughly  what  he  is  trying  to  express  clearly. 
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It  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  see  either  a  trained  or  untrained 
teacher  clinging  tenaciously  to  a  text-book  and  demanding  from 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  children,  each  in  turn,  the  very  word 
answers,  for  the  definitions  of  IndefectibiHty,  Infallibility,  Attri- 
butes of  the  Church,  etc.  It  is  still  more  pitiable  to  see  the 
struggling  efforts  of  small  children  to  recall  the  mere  words-  of 
these  techinal,  scientific,  and  difficult  definitions. 

The  question  is  pertinent :  How  did  the  maker  of  a  question- 
and-answer  Catechism  acquire  his  knowledge  of  doctrine?  Was 
it  by  the  learning  of  mere  definitions?  Or  did  he  not  by  study 
acquire  a  clear  notion  of  the  subject-matter,  and  then  generalize 
in  a  few  definitions  his  information  as  he  understood  it? 

Why  should  the  text-book  of  doctrine  be  so  constructed  as  to 
develop  a  strong  tendency,  though  not  so  intended,  to  reverse  this 
natural  order  of  acquiring  knowledge?  Of  course,  every  text- 
book, be  its  character  what  it  may,  enjoins  upon  teachers  the 
vital  necessity  of  leading  the  child  up  to  the  definitions  by  simple 
and  clear  explanations;  yet  in  practice  this  injunction  is  often 
unheeded,  and  the  study  of  the  subject  begins  with  the  learning 
by  memory  of  the  definitions. 

The  justification  for  the  question-and-answer  text-book  in  Cate- 
chism is  the  claim  that  it  is  good  for  the  child  to  memorize  the 
words,  even  though  he  may  not  grasp  their  meaning;  that  the 
words  constitute  a  frame-work  which  is  very  helpful  in  building 
up,  later  on,  a  complete  knowledge  of  doctrine. 

Does  this  contention  rest  on  a  sound  basis?  Sometimes  the 
example  is  adduced  of  a  layman  who  declares  that  he  found  the 
definitions  which  he  learned  by  memory  in  childhood,  though  he 
did  not  understand  them,  an  invaluable  aid  in  explaining  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  this  great  help  should  be 
credited  to  the  memorizing  of  unintelligible  words  in  childhood? 
Is  it  not  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  intelligent  study  of  the  docrines 
of  the  Church  which  this  particular  layman  made  in  his  adult 
years  ? 

What  about  the  Catholic,  a  type  of  the  great  majority  of 
Catholics,  who  has  not  read  carefully  and  faithfully,  in  his  adult 
years,  books  of  instruction,  and  whose  sole  or  main  source  of 
training  in  Christian  Doctrine  was  the  memorizing  of  the  mere 
words  of  the  definitions  of  the  so-called  child's  Catechism  ? 

A  candid  and  thorough  investigation  will  show  that  the  best- 
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instructed  Catholics  are  found  where  the  teachers  and  priests 
use  the  Cathechism  as  a  guide  for  instruction ;  who  give  it  life  and 
power  by  translating  its  scientific,  technical  terms  into  the  simple 
terminology  of  the  child;  who  attach  more  value  to  the  spirit 
than  the  letter ;  who  assure  themselves  that  the  child  grasps  the 
full  meaning  of  the  terms,  though  he  may  fail  to  repeat  word  for 
word  the  difficult  theological  definitions. 

One  child  may  have  the  clearest  possible  conception  of  a  subject 
and  may  halt  and  blunder  if  asked  to  formulate  his  ideas  in  words. 
Another  child  may,  through  his  retentive  memory,  repeat  the 
definitions  of  terms  etc,  and  may  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
real  subject-matter.  What  boy  who  does  not  understand  the 
nature  of  baseball?  What  boy  fails  to  enter  into  its  stirring 
spirit  ?  What  boy  can  define  baseball  or  any  point  of  the  game  ? 
We  recognize  the  absolute  uselessness  of  asking  a  boy  to  mem- 
orize the  technical  terms  of  his  boyish  games. 

A  strong  presumption  against  the  question-and-answer  text- 
book (the  distinction  between  the  question-and-answer  mefhod  of 
teaching  and  the  cut-and-dried  question-and-answer  text-book 
should  be  kept  in  mind)  is  found  in  the  methods  of  our  Divine 
Saviour.  Where  can  it  be  found  that  He  taught  truth  by  impos- 
ing upon  His  hearers  the  mere  words  of  difficult  definitions? 
When  the  lawyer  asked :  "  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?"  was  the  an- 
swer a  definition  of  the  term?  The  touching  and  imperishable 
story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  was  the  reply ;  the  parable  unfolded 
for  all  times  the  true  character  of  Christian  charity. 

The  radical  changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  text-books  in 
secular  knowledge  strongly  suggest  that  the  question  of  your 
correspondent  needs  serious  consideration,  and  the  undersigned 
begs  leave  to  express  the  hope  that  the  pages  of  the  Review,  as 
the  most  fitting  place,  will  now  witness  an  earnest,  though 
friendly,  interchange  of  opinions  on  this  vital  matter. 

SCHOLASTICUS. 


THE  "MISSA  DE  ANGELIS"  AT  THE  BURIAL  OF  CHILDREN. 

Qu.  In  Vol.  XXn  of  the  Review,  p.  634,  there  is  a  reply  to 
a  question  concerning  the  burial  of  children,  which  implies  that 
the  celebration  of  a  "  Missa  de  Angelis,"  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  Ritual    ("Ordo  Sepeliendi  Parvulos"),  is  sane- 
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tioned  by  the  Church.  A  priest  of  this  diocese  recently  inquired 
whether  the  rubrics,  or  at  least  custom,  permit  us  to  have  the 
body  of  a  child  that  died  in  baptismal  innocence  present  in  the 
church  during  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  "  de  Angelis,"  just  as 
the  corpse  of  a  deceased  adult  is  present  during  the  Requiem 
Mass. 

Your  reply  in  the  Review  will  be  appreciated  by  many  readers. 

B.  P. 

Resp.  The  Roman  Ritual  says  nothing  about  the  mass. 
The  usage  has,  however,  been  from  time  immemorial  to  say 
the  "  Missa  de  Angelis  "  or  some  other  votive  mass,  if  pos- 
sible in  white  vestments  (never  in  black),  on  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  of  a  child  that  has  not  reached  the  years  of  dis- 
cretion and  so  is  not  answerable  for  the  commission  of  sin. 

This  custom  has  the  explicit  sanction  of  the  Church,  and, 
even  if  it  had  not,  would  be  quite  defensible,  for  votive  masses 
of  thanksgiving  are  not  restricted  so  long  as  the  pertinent 
rubrics  are  observed  in  their  celebration.  The  "  Missa  de 
Angelis  "  does  not  in  this  case  carry  with  it  any  privilege,  such 
as  is  accorded  to  Requiem  masses  "  in  die  obitus  ",  and  hence 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  custom. 
The  special  decrees  of  the  S.  Congregation  formerly  cited 
against  the  practice  ^  must  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  the 
questions  that  called  for  them,  namely,  whether  the  "  Missa  de 
Angelis  "  was  to  be  said  "  loco  missae  de  requiem  "  or  in 
connexion  with  the  "  officium  de  adultis."  And  although  the 
replies  of  the  S.  Congregation — "  eliminandus  abusus  " — in 
these  cases  seems  to  be  summary  and  general,  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  careful  and  discriminating  mode  of  procedure  of 
the  Roman  tribunals,  especially  in  their  restriction  of  the 
terms  of  their  decisions  to  meet  the  question  and  nothing 
more,  these  replies  will  be  understood  as  strictly  to  the  point. 

The  question,  how^ever,  that  remains,  is  whether  the  "  Missa 
de  Angelis  "  is  to  be  said  praesente  cadavere  parvuli,  or,  as 
some  maintain,  later;  that  is,  after  the  child  has  been  buried. 

'^  Deer.  auth.  1632,  21  June;  1677,  16  Jan. 
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Van  der  Stappen  (IV,  qu.  293)  states  that  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion has  oh  various  occasions  forbidden  the  celebration  of  the 
''  Missa  de  AngeHs  "  praesente  cadavere  parviiU,  but  adds  that 
the  decrees  that  refer  to  this  prohibition  have  been  omitted 
from  the  recent  edition  (1898)  of  the  collection  of  Deer  eta 
Authentica.  He  then  cites  two  later  decrees,  which,  he  seems 
to  think,  leave  the  question  open  by  simply  answering  "  ser- 
vetur  consuetudo." 

Before  exploiting  the  precise  signification  of  these  two 
words  in  the  present  case,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  do  not 
understand  these  decisions  to  which  Van  der  Stappen  refers, 
as  having  forbidden  the  celebration  of  the  "  Missa  de  Angelis" 
on  the  occasion  of  a  child's  funeral.  These  decisions  are  to 
be  interpreted,  as  we  said  above,  in  the  precise  and  exclusive 
sense  of  the  question  submitted.  In  the  one  case  subsequently 
proposed  (23  March,  1709),  where  the  duhium  to  be  an- 
swered was  whether  the  "  Missa  de  Angelis  "  was  to  be  said 
"  praesente  "  or  "  absente  cadavere  parvuli  ",  the  answer  was : 
"  Servetur  Ruhr.  Rit.  Rom."  That  is  to  say,  the  S.  Congre- 
gation did  not  wish  to  answer  either  "  yes  "  or  "  no  ",  since 
the  celebration  of  the  mass  "  de  Angelis  "  was  optional,  the 
rubrics  saying  nothing  about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  an- 
swer is  tantamount  to,  "  Sir,  you  have  asked  a  useless  ques- 
tion." This  probably  is  the  reason  why  the  duhium  is 
omitted  from  the  revised  edition  of  the  Deer  eta  Authentica. 
The  question  was  one  in  which  custom  had  its  rights,  accord- 
ing to  the  adage  of  the  canonists :  '*  In  materia  funerum  con- 
suetudinem  multum  operari." 

It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  S.  Congregation  had 
answered  the  question  when  it  was  put  in  proper  form,  in  the 
two  decrees  referred  to  by  Mgr.  Van  der  Stappen.  In  the  first 
of  these  cases  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  asked 
whether  the  custom  of  saying  the  votive  or  current  Mass  "  in 
exequiis  parvulorum  "  was  to  be  retained?  The  answer  was: 
"AtHrmative;  sed  missa  votiva  de  Angelis  legatur  vel  can- 
tetur  diebus  tantum  a  Rubrica  permissis."  In  like  manner  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans  had  asked  (30  January,  1880)  :  "An  ser- 
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vari  possit  consuetude  ut  in  exequiis  parvulorum  missa  de  die 
vel  votiva  de  Angelis  legatur  vel  cantetur?"  The  reply  was 
prompt  and  to  the  point :  **  Servetur  consuetudo ;  sed  Missa 
votiva  de  Angelis  legatur  vel  cantetur,  tantum  diebus  a  Ru- 
brica  permissis." 

The  Mass  spoken  of  was  a  **  missa  in  exequiis  parvulorum."' 
The  answer  extended  to  the  same  terms.  It  did  not  deter- 
mine whether  such  a  mass  should  or  should  not  be  celebrated 
in  presence  of  the  corpse,  but  took  for  granted,  as  the  ques- 
tioner had  done,  that  when  one  speaks  of  the  funeral  service 
of  a  child  one  does  not  mean  any  other  time;  since  there  is  no 
rubric  to  hinder  a  priest  from  saying  a  votive  mass  for  a  dead 
child  before  or  after  its  burial. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  exequiae  parvulorum  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  admission  and  interpretation  of  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion, be  conducted  not  only  as  the  Ritual  prescribes,  but  with 
the  added  celebration  of  a  votive  mass  (most  suitably  the 
missa  de  Angelis,  if  the  rubrics  permit),  praesente  corpore 
parvuli,  as  custom  has  it  with  us,  either  immediately  before  or 
after  the  rites  assigned  in  the  Ritual.^ 


THE  REPORTS  TO  BE  MADE  BY  RELIGIOUS  SUPERIORS  TO 

ROME. 

Qu.  The  December  number  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review 
contains  an  Elenchus  of  Questions  which  the  superiors  of  reli- 
gious houses  (whose  members  take  simple  vows)  are  expected 
to  answer  and  send  to  Rome. 

1  am  chaplain  of  a  very  large  community  of  religious.  When 
I  spoke  to  the  superior  of  this  report,  she  told  me  she  had  never 
heard  of  it,  and  that  she  supposed  hundreds  of  other  superiors  did 
not  know  anything  about  it.  This  I  believe,  since  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  read  Latin  documents,  even  if  they  were 
cautioned  to  look  for  them  in  any  ecclesiastical  publication. 

Since  the  first  official  announcement  dates  back,  as  you  say  in 
your  article,  a  full  year,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  so  far 
as  I  know,  by  anybody  except  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  for 
I  remember  that  you  spoke  of  it  at  the  time  and  suggested  that 

2  Cf.  Christ.  Kunz  Lit.  Verricht,  d.  Celebranten,  1904.     Fr.  Pustet. 
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the  chancellors  of  the  dioceses  might  assist  in  facilitating  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law,  I  would  respectfully  ask:  What  use  is  there 
in  making  solemn  enactments  when  the  bishops,  at  least  in 
America — I  don't  know  what  they  do  in  Europe  where  they  have 
their  capitulars  and  the  officials  to  take  from  them  any  burden 
except  "  ordaining  "  and  "  confirming  " — do  not  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  them. 

But  what  I  want  to  ask  is : 

1.  Can  these  questions  be  had  in  English?     Where? 

2.  Are  the  superiors  of  religious  communities  to  wait  until  they 
receive  notice  individually  from  Rome  or  from  their  bishops,  be- 
fore sending  their  reports?  Or  are  they  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  simply  send  the  reports  without  waiting  for,  or  consulting, 
their  bishop  ? 

Resp.  I.  As  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Review  not  only  to  publish 
the  laws  that  emanate  from  the  Holy  See,  but  also  to  facilitate 
their  observance  as  much  as  lies  in  the  power  of  an  eccles- 
iastical magazine,  we  propose  to  edit  an  English  translation 
of  the  Elenchits  as  early  as  the  demand  for  it  manifests  itself 
by  the  application  for  such  forms  through  the  diocesan  chan- 
ceries. Our  reason  for  insisting  on  this  method  of  communi- 
cation with  us  is  the  desire  to  avoid  misunderstandings  which 
might  arise  by  our  seeming  to  advise  with  religious  superiors 
in  matters  of  discipline  that  belong  properly  to  the  Ordinary, 
even  when  the  institutes  are  approved  by  Rome.  Some  of  the 
bishops  might  moreover  prefer  to  print  these  questions  and 
send  them  with  special  instructions  to  the  religious  under  their 
jurisdiction.  Any  other  procedure  than  the  one  suggested 
by  us  might  have  the  appearance  of  wishing  to  interfere. 
What  we  print  in  the  Review  is  open  to  ecclesiastical  in- 
spection and  approval;  not  so  the  private  enterprises  which, 
though  intended  to  foster  discipline,  might  be  open  to  the 
interpretation  of  being  officious  and  thus  hinder  the  promo- 
tion of  good  order. 

2.  Let  the  superior  get  the  report  ready,  and  hold  it  until 
he  or  she  gets  oMcial  notice  of  some  kind,  either  from  Rome 
(through  the  Apostolic  Delegate)  or  from  the  Ordinary. 
Then  send  it  promptly. 
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THE  "TITULUS  COLORATUS"  ARISING  FROM  AN  INVALID 
CONCUESTJS. 

Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  again  writing  on  the  subject 
of  irremovable  rectorships  first  brought  up  by  a  question  in  the 
October,  1907,  number  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  defend  the  appointment  of  synodal 
examiners  ignorant  even  of  their  own  duties;  nor  the  method  of 
appointing  synodal  examiners  outside  of  synod,  unless  this  be  done 
by  special  authorization  of  the  Holy  See.     Videant  consules. 

I  wish  merely  to  traverse  the  article  on  page  647  of  the  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  Review  concerning  the  question  "  Does  a  Three  Years' 
Peaceful  Possession  Give  a  Valid  Title  to  an  Irremovable  Rector- 
ship?" In  its  second  paragraph  it  states  the  point  of  the  whole 
question,  namely,  the  titulus  coloratus  required  in  the  case.  But 
in  its  third  paragraph,  wherein  is  found  a  quotation  from  the 
Constitution  of  Pius  V  (XXXIII,  In  conferendis),  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  false  interpretation  is  put  upon  the  words  quoted  from 
the  Constitution,  It  is  not  "  expressly  decreed  that  any  irregu- 
larities in  the  synodal  examination  arising  from  a  violation  of  the 
formalities  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  should  render 
such  examinations  null  and  void,  even  where  there  exists  a 
titulus  coloratus'''  The  word  forma  is  not  rightly  translated 
"  formalities,"  and  it  is  a  question  of  "  provisiones  "  for  churches 
through  the  concursus,  not  of  certain  requirements  for  and  in 
holding  a  concursus.  In  other  words,  the  Constitution  says  that 
any  provision,  i.  e.  appointment,  to  a  parish  church  (irremovable 
rectorship),  made  without  the  form,  i.  e.  concursus,  required  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  is  null  and  void,  and  unless  this  form,  i.  e. 
concursus,  has  preceded,  the  incumbent  (appointed  rector)  does 
not  acquire  any  title,  even  a  colored  one  {titulus  coloratus). 
This  is  a  very  different  reading  from  that  given  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Review. 

And  Cardinal  D'Annibale  in  the  quotation  made,  as  do  other 
canonists,  sustains  the  interpretation  I  give,  not  the  one  given 
in  the  December  number.  In  fact  the  very  quotation  from  D'An- 
nibale  forbids  referring  the  Constitution  of  Pius  V  to  fonnalities 
of  the  concursus.  He  says  "  Regula  de  Triennali  benignam  inter- 
prctationeni  recipit  et  latissime  accepta  est."  But  in  the  Decem- 
ber article  a  most  strict  interpretation  is  given;  because  you  re- 
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quire  not  merely  the  "  forma,"  i.  e.  the  concursus,  but  also  you 
require  very  strictly  that  all  irregularities  in  the  examination  of 
the  concursus  be  excluded  and  that  all  formalities  be  followed 
under  pain  of  nullity. 

The  words  of  the  Pontiff  rightly  interpreted  read  as  follows: 
"  Each  and  every  appointment  made  now  or  hereafter  without 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  especially  the  point 
that  there  must  be  an  examination  of  candidates  in  concursus, 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  such  appointment  shall  not  give  the 
appointees  any  right  to  possession,  not  even  a  colored  title;  and 
the  said  churches  shall  be  considered  still  vacant." 

If  we  must  take  your  interpretation  that  "  any  irregularities 
in  the  synodal  examinations  arising  from  a  violation  of  the  form- 
alities prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  render  such  examin- 
ations [and  appointments]  null  and  void/'  then  I  would  ask 
whether  there  are  any  valid  appointments,  after  the  original  ones, 
to  irremovable  rectorships  in  the  United  States. 

The  real  question  is  the  ousting,  after  three  years,  of  a  rector 
who  has  received  a  formal  appointment  to  an  irremovable  rector- 
ship, after  he  had  properly  presented  himself  and  passed  an 
examination  before  the  examiners  known  to  have  been  appointed 
and  published  as  the  synodal  examiners ;  but  who,  because  of 
some  defect  unknown  to  him  are  not  really  qualified  examiners. 
It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  a  rector  has  a 
titulus  coloratus  and  must  be  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  parish. 
Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  man  entering  the  con- 
cursus to  first  turn  on  the  synodal  examiners  and  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  these :  "  Were  you  appointed  in  annual  synod  ?  Were 
you  one  of  at  least  six  men  proposed  for  examiners  by  the  bishop 
or  his  vicar  general  ?  Were  you  satisfactory  to  the  synod  and  ap- 
proved by  it  ?  Are  you  a  doctor  or  licentiate  in  theology  or  canon 
law  ?  Have  you  taken  an  oath  on  the  Gospels  that,  putting  away 
all  human  affection,  you  will  faithfully  perform  your  office?"  If 
each  of  the  synodal  examiners  has  given  satisfactory  replies  to 
the  candidates  of  the  concursus,  then  they  will  take  a  turn  in  ex- 
amining the  candidates  present  in  concursus  for  the  vacant  rector- 
ship ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  candidate  who  presumed 
to  ask  of  the  examiners  such  questions  as  the  above  will  himself 
be  given  a  very  interesting  examination,  and,  shall  we  say  ?  a  very 
favorable  recommendation.     Not  while  human  nature  is  human 
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nature  would  such  a  man  receive  a  recommendation  from  the 
examiners  and  appointment  from  the  bishop. 

P.  A.  Baart. 
Marshall,  Michigan. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  cavil  about  the  sense  in  which  we 
used  "  formalities  "  as  applied  to  synodal  examinations.  Ac- 
cepting Dr.  Baart's  distinction  and  his  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Pius  V,  let  us  see  whether  it  affects  the  question  at 
issue. 

"  The  words  of  the  Pontiff  rightly  interpreted/'  says  Dr. 
Baart,  "  read  as  follows :  *  Each  and  every  appointment  made 
now  or  hereafter  without  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  especially  the  point  that  there  must  be  an  examin- 
ation of  candidates  in  concursus,  shall  be  null  and  void,  and 
such  appointment  shall  not  give  the  appointees  any  right  to 
possession,  not  even  a  colored  title;  and  the  said  churches 
shall  be  considered  still  vacant." 

The  synodal  examination  is,  then,  admittedly  an  essential 
requisite  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  prescribed  form  for  a  valid 
appointment  to  an  irremovable  rectorship.  Now,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  our  previous  conference  on  this  subject,  the 
character  of  a  synodal  examination  demands  that  the  examin- 
ers shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  appointed  by  taking  the 
oath  of  office.  The  crucial  point  is  whether,  without  having 
taken  the  required  oath,  they  can  be  considered  as  properly 
qualified  examiners  in  this  case.  We  believe  not ;  first,  because 
the  Council  of  Trent  expressly  prescribes  the  oath  as  a  guaran- 
tee against  partiality  or  fraud;  and  secondly,  because  the 
Council  of  Baltimore,  though  it  allows  that  the  appointment 
of  examiners  does  not  imply  the  full  obligation  of  the  Triden- 
tine  prescriptions  for  missionary  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  nevertheless  distinctly  states  that  the  oath  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  examiners,  whether  they  are  appointed  in  synod 
or  out  of  it.^ 

Dr.  Baart  believes  that  the  fact  that  an  examiner  is  actually 

1  See  Tit.  II  n.  26. 
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disqualified  should  not  constitute  an  impediment  to  the  valid- 
ity of  the  examination,  because  such  a  result  would  imply  that 
the  candidate  who  is  about  to  be  examined  should  always  first 
ascertain  whether  his  examiners  have  taken  the  necessary  oath. 
We  hardly  think  the  reasoning  holds;  for  it  must  always  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  bishop  who  makes  the  appointment 
fulfills  the  essential  obligations  in  appointing  both  the  examin- 
ers and  the  rectors,  and  it  is  within  his  province  to  exact  the 
required  conditions,  just  as  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  observed. 
The  candidate  may  fail  by  the  bishop's  neglect  to  comply  with 
these  conditions;  but  if  so,  redress  lies  with  the  originator 
of  the  wrong.  It  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  penitent  went  for 
absolution  to  one  who  has  no  orders  or  no  jurisdiction,  yet 
who  is  believed  to  be  a  legitimate  confessor.  The  absolu- 
tion is  void;  yet  none  would  assume  that  to  prevent  such 
errors,  the  penitent  should  have  to  ask  every  priest  to  whom 
he  goes  to  confession  whether  he  is  really  ordained  or  qualified. 
If  our  contention  is  correct,  we  see  no  other  way  of  right- 
ing an  error  of  this  kind  than  by  a  special  interpretation  in 
form  of  a  sanatio  obtained  from  Rome.  Otherwise  it  would 
seem  to  demand  a  new  concursus,  in  which  the  actual  posses- 
sors of  the  rectorships  could  be,  with  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  examiners  duly  sworn,  exempted  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  examination.  Probably  no  new  applicants  would 
contest  the  position;  and,  even  if  there  were  such,  the  bishop 
could  without  hindrance  exercise  his  right  of  appointing  whom 
he  wishes  from  the  number  of  those  regularly  declared 
*'  idonei  "  by  the  examiners. 


GHEISTMAS  SISTERS. 

Qu.  1  have  heard  of  a  religious  order  called  "  Christmas  Sis- 
ters." Is  or  was  there  such  an  Institute,  and  what  could  have 
been  the  object  of  the  foundation  ? 

Resp.  There  is  an  order  which,  founded  under  the  title  of 
Sceurs  de  la  Nativite  de  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus  Christ,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "  Soeurs  de  Noel  "  or  "  Christmas  Nuns  ". 
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They  were  founded  in  France  as  a  teaching  community  by 
Madame  de  Fransy  about  the  year  1813.  The  priest  who  di- 
rected their  rehgious  activity  was  the  Abbe  Enfantin.  The 
mother-house  is  in  Valence,  and  the  members  hitherto  devoted 
themselves  to  teaching. 


THE  FEAST  OF  "  WOOD-CAB.EYING  ". 

Qw.  Tell  your  readers,  please,  what  is  the  "  Feast  of  Wood- 
carrying,"  which  I  find  mentioned  in  a  German  book  {Fest  des 
Holztragens).  I  suspect  it  is  simply  the  feast  of  the  Carrying 
of  the  Cross.  But  when  does  that  occur,  and  is  it  still  celebrated 
apart  from  the  "  Exaltation  of  the  Cross  "  ? 

Resp.  A  "  Feast  of  Wood-carrying  "  was  celebrated  by  the 
Jews  and  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.  It  has  therefore  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  unless  it  be  in  a 
prophetic  and  symbolic  sense.  The  Jewish  historian  in  his 
book,  The  Jewish  War  (Bk.  II,  C.  17,  n.  6X  refers  to  the 
feast  in  the  following  passage :  "  Now  the  next  day  was  the 
festival  of  Xylophory  hpr^  ^vio^piuv ,  upon  which  the  custom 
was  for  everyone  to  bring  wood  for  the  altar  (that  there 
might  never  be  a  want  of  fuel  for  that  fire  which  was  un- 
quenchable and  always  burning)." 

The  date  of  the  festival  was  apparently  the  day  on  which 
the  lots  were  cast  to  determine  which  of  the  priests  and  levites 
and  heads  of  families  were  to  provide  the  required  fuel  and  in 
what  order  they  were  to  bring  it  to  the  temple.  Reference 
to  this  assembly  is  made  in  II  Esdras  10:  34.  "And  we  cast 
lots  among  the  priests,  and  the  Levites,  and  the  people  for 
the  offering  of  wood,  that  it  might  be  brought  into  the  house 
of  our  God  by  the  houses  of  our  fathers  at  set  times,  from 
year  to  year;  to  burn  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses."  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  fifth  month  2X  or  Loos  (August). 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  corresponding  family  festival 
in  the  domestic  circle  where  the  delivery  of  the  wood  at  the 
temple  was  also  kept  as  a  holiday. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  MIDNIGHT  MASS  MAY  BE  A  "MISSA 
PRIVATA." 

As,  according  to  a  general  decision  of  the  S.  Congregation 
of  Rites  the  privileged  midnight  Mass  at  Christmas  should  be 
a  niissa  cantata,  a  doubt  arose  whether  the  recent  decree  ^  in 
which  the  Holy  Father  granted  the  privilege  of  the  celebration 
of  the  three  Masses  during  Christmas  night  to  religious  com- 
munities, seminaries,  and  pious  institutions  which  have  a 
chapel  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  habitually  reserved, 
is  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  allow  all  three  Masses  to  be  low 
Masses.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  submitted  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Prothonotary  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites, 
whose  prompt  cable  reply  we  have  received  just  as  these  pages 
are  going  to  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  decree  extends  the 
privilege  of  the  midnight  Mass  to  low  and  solemn  Masses 
alike. 

1 1  August,  1907 ;  see  Ecclesiastical  Review,  December,  1907,  pp.  629-30 ; 
also  p.  654. 
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RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

WO  of  the  decisions  thus  far  issued  by  the  Biblical  Com- 
mission deal  with  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  One  decision  is  concerned  with  the 
historical  character  of  the  inspired  writings,  and  the  other 
determines  the  conditions  under  which  we  may  admit  the  exis- 
tence of  implied  or  tacit  quotations  in  Sacred  Scripture.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  review  some  of  the  more  recent  liter- 
ature on  these  topics. 

I.  Authenticity  We  may  consider  the  general  principles  of 
authenticity,  and  their  application  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  particular. 

I.  General  Principles.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Welldon 
has  contributed  to  the  October  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury (pp.  560-577)  an  article  entitled  "  The  Authenticity  of 
Ancient  Literature,  Secular  and  Sacred,"  in  which  he  starts 
with  the  principle  that  "  the  sole  test  of  authenticity  in  liter- 
ature is  evidence,"  and  expresses  the  wish  that  the  critics  who 
condemn  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  a  portion  of 
them,  would  clearly  declare  what  amount  of  evidence  they  re- 
gard as  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  a 
book  nearly  two  thousand  years  old.  It  would  then  be  pos- 
sible to  argue  for  or  against  the  need  of  so  much  evidence,  or 
for  and  against  the  existence  of  so  much  evidence,  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  book.  And  again,  if  the  critics  deny  the 
authenticity  of  a  book  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  required 
amount  of  evidence,  it  would  be  clear  that  they  reject  it  for 
some  other  reason  than  for  want  of  evidence. 

Thus  far  the  writer's  claims  appear  to  be  reasonable  and 
just;  but  then  he  goes  on  to  state  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  excepting  perhaps  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  is  not  only  equal,  but  superior 
to  the  evidence  by  which  the  most  famous  works  of  classical 
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antiquity  are  accredited.  He  does  not  believe  that  Father 
Hardouin,  who  rejected  as  unauthentic  the  body  of  classical 
and  patristic  literature,  is  more  paradoxical  than  Dr.  Cheyne 
or  Dr.  van  Manen.  And  this  belief  is  confirmed  by  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  ancient  books, 
v^hether  this  evidence  be  derived  from  manuscripts  or  from 
literature. 

The  writer  studies  the  manuscript  evidence  in  Dr.  Kenyon's 
Handbook  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  Nezv  Testament, 
First,  as  to  the  number  of  manuscripts,  the  existing  plays  of 
^schylus  are  represented  by  fifty  manuscripts,  all  of  which 
are  incomplete ;  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  by  about  one  hundred, 
only  seven  of  which  have  any  appreciable  independent  value; 
the  poems  of  Catullus  by  three,  all  derived  from  a  single  arche- 
type more  recent  than  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
Euripides,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  by  hundreds  of  manuscripts; 
while  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  found  in  over  three 
thousand  complete  or  fragmentary  codices  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  in  about  twelve  thousand,  if  the  manuscripts  of  the 
ancient  versions  be  added. 

Secondly,  as  to  their  age,  the  earliest  manuscripts  of  their 
respective  works  date  1400  years  after  Sophocles,  ^schylus, 
Aristophanes,  and  Thucydides;  1600,  after  Euripides;  1300, 
after  Plato;  1200,  after  Demosthenes;  900,  after  Horace;  700, 
after  Terence;  500,  after  Livy;  nearly  1000,  after  Lucretius; 
about  1600,  after  Catullus;  nearly  400,  after  Virgil,  while  the 
earliest  extant  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  books  are 
only  from  250  to  300  years  later  than  their  respective  writers. 
Hence  as  far  as  manuscript  authority  goes,  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  have  a  better  right  to  be  considered  authentic 
than  the  works  of  classical  antiquity. 

The  literary  evidence  too  favors  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  rather  than  of  classical  antiquity. 
Bishop  Welldon  presents  the  case  of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Aris- 
totle, and  Tacitus.  The  reader  will  see  that  scarcely  any  of 
the  works  of  these  writers  are  supported  by  as  strong  a  liter- 
ary evidence  for  their  authenticity  as  are  most  of  the  books 
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belonging  to  the  Bible.  Hence  the  Right  Rev.  author  con- 
cludes his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century :  "  I  believe  that 
the  case  against  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  unconvincing  as  it  is, 
is  stronger  than  the  case  against  much  which  has  been  criti- 
cally challenged  in  the  Old  Testament  .  .  .  and  far  stronger 
than  any  possible  case  which  can  be  made  out  against  any 
part  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  or  against  the  Gospel  which 
bears  the  name  of  St.  John." 

2.  The  Pentateuch.  The  Contemporary  Review  for  Sep- 
tember contains  an  article  on  "Arab  and  Hebrew  Prose  Writ- 
ers "  contributed  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Weir,  B.  D.  It  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  He- 
brew Sacred  Books  is  now  completed.  They  have  been  ana- 
lyzed and  rearranged,  and  their  history  has  been  reconstructed 
on  the  lines  followed  in  Wellhausen's  Geschichte  Israels.  At 
present,  the  works  of  scholars  are  no  longer  written  for  special- 
ists only ;  they  are  intended  for  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Weir 
considers  it,  therefore,  opportune  to  review  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples followed  in  the  critical  treatment  of  the  Hebrew  Sacred 
Books.  It  is  especially  the  names  of  God,  the  duplicate  nar- 
ratives, and  the  difference  of  vocabulary  that  form  the  object 
of  the  writer's  study. 

Mr.  Weir  points  out  that  the  current  analysis  of  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Bible  had  for  its  starting-point  the  occur- 
rence in  them  of  the  two  names  for  God,  the  proper  name 
Jehovah  and  the  appellative  Elohim.  The  writer  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  phenomenon  will 
stand.  In  the  Koran  also  are  found  two  names  of  God,  the 
proper  name  Ar  Rahman  and  the  appellative  Allah.  Yet  no 
one  supposes  that  the  chapters  or  verses  in  which  Allah  oc- 
curs are  by  an  author  different  from  the  writer  of  the  parts  in 
which  Ar  Rahman  prevails.  Besides,  in  some  instances,  only 
the  personal  name  of  God  could  possibly  be  used ;  here,  at  least, 
its  occurrence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  authorship  of  these 
passages. 

Where  there  are  duplicate  narratives,  it  is  the  generally  ac- 
cepted solution  that  the  compiler  of  these  books  had  two  or 
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three  continuous  narratives  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  inserted 
two  or  more  accounts  of  the  same  event,  even  when  these  ac- 
counts were  mutually  contradictory.  Mr.  Weir  finds  this  pro- 
ceeding "  unparalleled  and  incredible."  In  Arabic  literature, 
he  says,  we  find  the  same  contradictions.  The  Arab  historian 
or  biographer  sets  down  all  the  divergent  accounts  or  tradi- 
tions of  an  event,  and  sometimes  adds  his  own  opinion  as  to 
which  is  correct!  Still,  no  one  claims  a  difference  of  author- 
ship for  the  different  parts  of  the  Koran. 

There  are  also  great  differences  of  style  in  the  Koran,  and 
its  various  portions  exhibit  a  difference  of  vocabulary.  The 
critics  infer  from  these  phenomena  in  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Bible  a  difference  of  authorship;  why  do  the  students  of  the 
Koran  abstain  from  such  a  conclusion?  They  see  that  the 
style  necessarily  varies  with  the  subject-matter  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writer,  and  that  a  difference  of  vocabulary 
means  not  a  difference  of  date,  but  possibly  only  a  difference 
of  locality  or  tribe.  The  critics  themselves  grant  this  last 
assertion;  for  they  attribute  the  portion  exhibiting  one  kind 
of  vocabulary  to  Judah,  that  composed  in  another  vocabulary 
to  Ephraim.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Weir  published  in  the 
Cofitemporary  Review  for  March  an  article  entitled  "  Higher 
Criticism  and  the  Koran  "  which  was  criticized  in  the  July 
number  of  the  same  review  by  G.  Buchanan  Gray.^ 

The  Revue  du  Clerge  Frangais  ^  treats  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  the  light  of  the  letters  which  passed  on  the 
subject  between  Prof.  Briggs  and  Baron  von  Hugel,  and  of 
the  work  written  by  E.  Mangenot  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch.^  We  have  considered  this  subject  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Review  (March,  1907;  pp.  318  ff.).  The 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  Revue  du  Clerge  Frangais  (pp. 
70-71)  incidentally  speaks  of  the  opinion  of  P.  Jean-Baptiste 
de  Glatigny  on  the  "  Beginnings  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old 

1  Cf .  "  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  Restated  "  in  the  Contempor- 
ary Review  for  August,  1907,  pp.  200-212. 

2  IS  March,  1907;  pp.  55-71. 
'  Paris,  Letouzey  et  Ane. 
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Testament,"  though  he  does  so  in  the  words  of  M.  Mangenot. 
P.  Jean-Baptiste's  thesis  is  said  to  maintain  that  the  substance 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  Mosaic,  but  that  its  form  is  derived  from 
several  inspired  writers,  who  have  adapted  the  Pentateuch  ta 
the  reh'gious  needs  of  the  Jews  in  their  exile.  In  a  subse- 
quent number  of  the  same  review  (May  i,  1907;  p.  431  ff.), 
P.  Jean-Baptiste  de  Glatigny  protests  against  this  representa- 
tion of  his  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Pentateuch ;  he 
denies  with  a  special  emphasis  that  he  ever  placed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  in  its  adaptation  to  the  religious  needs 
of  the  Jewish  exiles.  M.  L.  Venard,  the  author  of  the  first 
article,  freely  grants  that  the  thesis  of  P.  Jean-Baptiste  does 
not  contain  the  view  of  a  religious  adaptation;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  his  view  does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  critics, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  more  conformable  to  the  decision 
of  the  Biblical  Commission  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch than  is  the  view  of  P.  Durand,  which  latter  P.  Jean- 
Baptiste  declares  to  be  incompatible  with  the  decision  of  the 
Commission. 

3.  The  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Johannine  problem  is  the  most 
troublesome  among  all  the  New  Testament  questions.  Its 
literature  has  multiplied  with  the  increase  of  .its  importance, 
especially  on  account  of  the  discussions  raised  by  the  Abbe 
Loisy.  But  among  the  recent  studies  of  the  subject  the  work 
of  M.  M.  Lepin  holds  easily  the  first  place.*  In  a  second 
volume  the  author  will  treat  of  the  character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  its  historicity;  the  first  volume  dwells  upon  the 
questions,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  was  the  Fourth  Gospel 
written?  The  testimony  of  tradition,  of  the  other  Johannine 
writings,  and  of  the  Gospel  itself  is  laid  under  contribution. 
M.  Lepin  has  not  contributed  anything  absolutely  new  in  the 
treatment  of  the  question;  there  are  neither  new  solutions  of 
the  standard  difficulties,  nor  new  arguments  for  the  author's 
thesis.  But  he  has  succeeded  in  putting  the  conservative  solu- 
tion of  the  question  in  such  a  light  that  it  appears  much  pre-- 

*  Uorigine  due  quatrieme  fivangile.     Paris,  1907.    Letouzey. 
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ferable  to  the  solution  of  the  advanced  critics.  There  are 
small  blemishes  in  the  work,  no  doubt;  but  in  spite  of  these, 
the  work  is  the  best  commentary  extant  on  the  late  decision  of 
the  Biblical  Commission  concerning  the  authorship  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

Owing  to  the  timeliness  of  the  subject,  P.  Ladeuze  has 
thought  it  proper  to  give  in  the  Revue  biblique  (Oct  1907;  pp. 
559-585)  a  detailed  account  of  the  arguments  and  the  con- 
clusions of  M.  Lepin.  He  informs  us  that  the  author  follows, 
on  the  whole,  the  views  and  methods  of  M.  A.  Camerlynck, 
published  eight  years  ago  and  reviewed  by  Prof,  van  Hoo- 
nacker."  But  M.  Ladeuze  is  not  content  with  this  informa- 
tion; his  article  gives  the  reader  a  fairly  complete  summary 
of  M.  Lepin's  work  and  points  out,  with  accuracy,  its  strong 
and  weak  points. 

II.  Implied  or  Tacit  duotations  In  connexion  with  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Biblical  Commission  concerning  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Bible  student  may  admit  implied  or  tacit 
quotations  in  the  Sacred  Books,  we  may  draw  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  solution  of  a  number  of  Biblical  difficulties 
based  on  the  existence  of  views  and  statements  in  the  Bible 
not  guaranteed  by  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers.  By 
way  of  example  we  may  cite  the  recent  commentary  on  the 
Books  of  Mach.  by  Father  Knabenbauer,  and  Fr.  Fonck's  and 
Fr.  Hagen's  articles  on  the  solution  of  certain  scientific  views 
which  appear  to  be  advocated  by  the  Bible. 

I.  Fr.  Knabenbauer' s  Commentary  on  Mach.^  The  author 
has  written  this  commentary  with  his  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  especially  as  far  as  the  textual  analysis  is  concerned. 
In  his  topographical  details  he  might  at  times  have  conformed 
more  to  the  results  of  modern  research.  Moreover,  the  well- 
known  conservative  character  of  Fr.  Knabenbauer  frees  us 
from  the  suspicion  that  his  exegetical  method  may  not  repre- 
sent the  traditional  views  of  Holy  Church.     As  to  the  num- 

«  Revue  biblique,  1900;  pp.  226-247. 

«  Commentarius  in  duos  libros  Machabaeorum.     Paris,  Lethielleux,  1907. 
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bers  found  in  II.  Mach.,  the  learned  commentator  confesses 
our  ignorance  as  to  the  sources  whence  Jason,  whose  larger 
work  has  been  summarized  by  the  inspired  writer  of  II.  Mach., 
derives  his  information.  The  inspired  author  of  11.  Mach. 
leaves  the  accurate  study  of  detail  to  the  historian,  while  he 
claims  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  epitomizer.'  What  is  said 
about  the  will  of  Alexander  (I.  Mach.  17),  about  the  Romans 
(I.  Mach.  8:1  ff.),  and.  about  the  relationship  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Spartans  (I.  Mach.  12:7),  is,  at  times, 
urged  against  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible.  There  is  little  diffi- 
culty about  the  two  latter  passages,  since  in  both  of  them  the 
inspired  writer  relates  the  opinion  of  a  non-inspired  source; 
hence  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  veracity.  Fr. 
Knabenbauer  believes  that  in  the  first  passage  too  we  have 
the  representation  of  a  popular  opinion  or  a  common  rumor, 
the  falsehood  of  which  the  inspired  writer  is  not  bound  to 
correct.  The  fact  that  the  account  in  I.  Mach.  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  differs  from  its  report  in  11.  Mach.  is 
explained  in  a  similar  way :  there  was  first  a  false  rumor  pro- 
pagated concerning  the  manner  of  Antiochus's  death,  and  this 
rumor  has  been  copied  by  the  inspired  writer  without  being 
corrected.  Fr.  Knabenbauer  would  not  have  his  readers  dig 
on  Mt.  Nebo  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  though  II.  Mach. 
2:7  f.  speaks  of  its  being  hidden  there;  the  inspired  writer 
has  here  embedded  a  wrong  religious  opinion  of  the  Jews  of 
his  time.  Though  II.  Mach.  is  avowedly  preceded  by  two 
letters,  which  were  not  originally  written  by  the  inspired  au- 
thor of  the  Book,  and  though  the  whole  of  11.  Mach.  is  an  epi- 
tome of  the  larger  work  of  Jason,  Fr.  Knabenbauer  agrees 
with  Father  Durand  (p.  306)  as  to  the  principle  that  an  his- 
torian, generally  speaking,  must  be  regarded  as  guaranteeing 
the  veracity  of  the  testimony  and  the  documents  which  he  in- 
troduces into  his  work,  unless  he  expressly  refuses  to  do  so. 

2.  Scientiiic  DiMculties  in  the  Bible.     The  solution  of  a 
series  of  Biblical  difficulties  springing  from  the  statement  of 

f  Pp.  19  f.    Cf.  II.  Mach.  28-29. 
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the  Sacred  Books  concerning  matters  of  science  or  from  scien- 
tific views  implied  in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  may 
be  found  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie  (III. 
1907,  pp.  401-432;  IV.  pp.  750-754).  It  has  been  given  by 
two  well-known  writers.  Father  L.  Fonck  and  Father  J.  G. 
Hagen.  Both  have  recourse  to  the  existence  of  what  are, 
practically  speaking,  two  different  languages:  Fr.  Fonck  dis- 
tinguishes between  a  popular  and  a  scientific  language;  Fr. 
Hagen,  between  a  conversational  and  a  technical  language. 
The  latter  writer  tells  us  that  everybody,  whether  he  be  a 
scientist  or  a  day-laborer,  uses  commonly  the  conversational 
language;  the  use  of  the  technical  language  is  limited  to  the 
scientific  lecture-room,  or  to  scientific  books  intended  for 
specialists.  Presupposing  this  distinction,  Fr.  Hagen  asks 
the  question:  "Are  the  astronomical  expressions  of  the  Bible 
false?"  The  question  is  not,  whether  the  inspired  writers  have 
understood  their  scientific  expressions  in  a  false  sense;  but 
whether  their  writings  are  false  or  not. 

Fr.  Hagen  shows,  first,  that  those  who  find  scientific  false- 
hoods in  the  Bible  must  find  many  more  in  our  daily  conver- 
sational language;  he  illustrates  this  by  a  whole  series  of  ex- 
amples. The  writer  shows,  in  the  next  place,  that  even  the 
technical  language  of  our  scientists  is  replete  with  errors,  if 
such  errors  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  This  again 
is  proved  by  a  catalogue  of  facts.  Finally,  the  Rev.  Father 
asks  us  whether  we  expect  to  find  the  word  of  God  written  in 
a  language  different  from,  and  more  perfect  than  both  our 
conversational  and  our  technical  language.  He  shows  how 
Josue  should  have  addressed  the  sun  according  to  the  opinion 
of  such  severe  critics.  But  what  would  have  become  of  our 
pulpit  and  our  Sunday-schools? 

III.  Historical  Character  of  the  Inspired  Books.  Father  Emil 
Dorsch  has  published  his  seventh  article  on  the  veracity  of 
Bible  History  according  to  the  views  of  the  early  Christian 
Church.*     The  writer  investigates  the  teaching  of  the  Syrian 

*  Zeitschrift  fiir  katholische  Theologie.  II.     1907,  pp.  229-266. 
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school  on  the  question  of  Bibhcal  veracity.  He  studies  the 
opinion  of  Ephrem,  Diodorus,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  John 
of  Constantinople,  Chrysostom,  Severianus,  Isidorus  of  Pelu- 
sium,  Theodoretus  of  Cyprus,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The 
reader  will  find  in  this  series  of  articles  both  the  handiest  and 
most  complete  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  on 
the  subject  of  Biblical  inerrancy. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  preceding  series  of  articles,  the 
Manuel  d'histoire  ancienne  du  christianisme ,  written  by  M. 
Ch.  Guignebert,  destroys  all  history  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Primitive  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  an  individualistic 
religion  without  social  life  and  without  dogma.  The  author 
knows  only  one  thing  of  the  life  of  Jesus :  "  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  master  it."  The  book  may  not  do  as  much  harm  as 
it  is  intended  to  do ;  but  it  is  a  sad  sign  of  the  times. 


Cdtfctsms  anb  IRotes* 


THE  SECEETS  OF  THE  VATICAN.  By  Douglas  Sladen,  author  of 
"  In  Sicily,"  etc.  With  sixty  illustrations  and  plans,  including  re- 
productions of  the  most  interesting  engravings  in  Pistolesi's  great 
work  on  the  Vatican.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
(London:  Hurst  &  Blackett.)    1907.    Pp.  505. 

Catholics  will  read  this  volume  with  decided  pleasure,  because 
it  is  an  altogether  creditable  testimony,  presented  in  beautiful 
literary  and  artistic  fashion  from  the  pen  of  a  non-Catholic  writer 
of  recognized  ability  and  sincerity,  to  an  institution  which  they 
have  learnt  to  identify  with  the  greatest  administrative  force  that 
has  served  the  interests  of  religion  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
To  non-Catholics  accustomed  to  a  distorted  presentation  of  the 
activities  and  aims  of  the  papacy  and  to  accounts  in  which  the 
incidental  shortcomings  of  the  Church's  representatives  have 
been  unduly  emphasized  and  exaggerated,  the  Secrets  of  the 
Vatican,  exposed  by  one  of  their  own  ranks,  should  be  a  beacon 
of  enlightenment.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Vatican  still  plays 
its  important  role  in  public  affairs,  and  that  many  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  look  there  as  to  the  source  of  their  religious  inspirations 
and  motives  of  conduct  in  daily,  social,  and  public  life,  this  volume 
must  commend  itself  to  them  as  a  book  not  to  be  neglected  or 
lightly  disposed  of. 

To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  and  character  of  the 
book  one  must  see  it,  for  it  is  not  merely  what  the  title  might  sug- 
gest, that  is  to  say,  a  collection  of  annals  and  descriptions  letting 
us  into  the  past  history  and  such  nooks  and  corners  of  the  Vatican 
as  are  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  visitor  in  Rome.  It  is  this  in- 
deed; but  it  is  also  a  carefully  and  truthfully  presented  tableau 
of  the  actual  condition  and  personnel  of  the  Pope's  home  and  the 
offices  wherein,  under  his  chief  authority,  all  the  multitudinous 
and  wide-reaching  initiatives  involved  in  the  legislative,  disciplin- 
ary, and  instructive  work  of  the  Church's  government  find  their 
origination  and  accomplishment. 

To  the  ordinary  traveller  the  Vatican  is  familiar  enough  as  a 
place  with  museums  of  matchless  sculpture,  galleries  of  paint- 
ings, libraries,  bearing  witness  to  the  appreciation  of  culture  in 
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arts  and  letters  which  throughout  the  centuries  has  animated  the 
Popes.  But  the  Vatican  as  a  palace  of  administration,  the  Vatican 
as  the  expression  of  the  papal  government,  which  forms  the  topic 
of  the  recent  crisis  between  France  and  Rome,  is  quite  another 
thing.  Our  author  justifies  his  choice  of  the  title  Secrets  of  the 
Vatican  by  the  fact  that  he  excludes  from  his  narrative  those 
parts  of  the  Vatican  palace  which  are  accessible  to  every  visitor. 
The  story  begins  with  the  Vatican  of  the  Roman  republic  when 
Cincinnatus  left  his  plough  to  become  dictator,  and  shows  us  the 
gradual  building  up  of  the  present  structure  by  Pope  Saint 
Symmachus  and  his  successors,  by  the  reconstruction  of  old  St. 
Peter's  built  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  additions  to  the 
vaults  on  which  the  present  church  rests,  the  shattered  tombs  of 
eighty-six  medieval  popes.  He  dwells  on  the  papal  Maecenases 
who  collected  the  immense  libraries  filled  with  marvellous  manu- 
scripts, the  masterworks  that  grew  upon  the  walls  of  chapels,  the 
beauty  and  romance  of  the  Vatican  gardens. 

These  scenes,  graphically  depicted,  are  given  animation  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  men  who  dwell  there  to-day,  the  Pope,  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  and  their  dependents.  The  author 
tells  us  how  the  PontiflF  lives,  how  he  acts,  how  the  court  and  the 
Sacred  Congregations  work  in  their  various  relations,  and  what  an 
unbiased  observer  must  think  of  the  relations  engendered  by  this 
activity  and  its  influence  on  the  outside  world. 

If  it  be  asked  what  attitude  the  author  maintains  in  forming 
his  estimate,  apart  from  the  mere  relation  of  facts  historical  and 
personal,  we  may  answer  in  his  own  words :  "  I  am  a  Protestant, 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  My  idea  of  patriotism 
makes  it  impossible  that  I  should  ever  leave  the  Church  of  my 
forefathers.  But  it  is  only  upon  the  Rights  and  Independence  of 
the  Church  that  I  have  strong  feelings ;  the  differences  of  dogma 
which  have  grown  up  since  it  parted  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
do  not  concern  me  ...  I  do  not  forget  that  I  belonged  to  it 
until  the  Middle  Ages,  which  are  my  special  study  and  delight, 
were  ended.  Its  history  and  antiquity  occupy  a  great  part  of  my 
thoughts,  for  I  spend  half  my  life  in  Italy,  and  the  days  I  have 
passed  in  Italy  have  mostly  been  devoted  to  Church  antiquities. 
I  regard  the  venerable  Church  which  has  been  going  like  a  clock 
since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  utmost  affection  and 
interest  ...  Not   having   been    brought   up   in    the    Church    of 
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Rome,  and  having  a  feeling  of  repulsion  to  all  dogma,  I  cannot 
hope  to  penetrate  deeper  than  the  outer  shell  of  that  ancient 
and  glorious  institution,  but  I  hope  those  who  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  will  recognize  the  pleasure  and  en- 
thusiasm with  which  I  study  their  antiquities  and  monuments ;  and 
accept  my  assurance  that,  if  I  have  written  anything  which  hurts 
their  feelings,  I  have  not  written  it  with  any  outspokenness  or 
levity  that  I  might  not  have  used  in  writing  of  England." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  volume  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  Catholics 
who  are  prepared  to  read  history;  and  there  is  much  to  please 
and  instruct,  and  render  them  grateful  that  an  English  Protestant 
should  have  so  written  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  instituions  which 
are  represented  in  the  same. 

WESTMINSTER  LECTURES.  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Aveling. 
D.D.:  Revelation  and  Creeds,  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Mclntyre,  D.D., 
pp.  48;  Authority  and  Belief,  by  the  Rev.  A.B.  Sharpe,  M.  A.,  pp. 
63;  The  Church  and  Science,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard,  S.  J.,  pp.  55; 
Socialism  and  Individualism,  by  the  Very  Rev.  A.  Poock,  D.D.,  pp. 
78;  Transmigration  of  Souls,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gibbons,  Ph.D.,  pp.  55; 
Mysticism,  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson,  M.  A.,  pp.  48.  London:  Sands 
&  Co.;  St.  Louis:  B.  Herder.    1907. 

We  have  here  the  third  series  of  these  useful  and  attractive 
little  books  for  which  the  care-taker  of  souls  cannot  be  too  grate- 
ful, placing  as  they  do  within  his  easy  reach  the  specific  remedy 
for  many  a  mental,  and  sometimes,  at  least  indirectly,  moral  ill. 
Booklets  they  are  which  by  their  uniform  excellence  of  thought 
and  expression  merit  the  respect  of  the  intelligent  reader,  non- 
Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic,  and  which,  such  is  the  attractiveness 
of  their  material  make-up,  no  one  need  hesitate  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  persons  of  refined  taste  who  may  need  the  instruction 
and  stimulus  of  their  contents.  Each  lecture,  as  its  title  indicates, 
deals  with  a  separate  subject,  though  one  can  easily  discern  or, 
if  not,  can  place  an  organic  unity  in  the  series ;  root  and  stem  and 
branch  and  fruit  being  at  least  suggested  by  the  order  in  which 
they  are  arranged  above.  They  are  obviously  very  small  books  on 
seemingly  disproportionately  large  themes ;  but  the  skill  of  their 
makers  is  manifested  by  placing  in  the  foreground  the  salient 
figures  of  each  subject  and  arranging  the  rest  in  due  perspective. 
Although  the  subtler  aspects  of  the  individual  problems  do  not 
stand  out  prominently,  the  writers  have   not  lost  sight  of  the 
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critical  issues  that  are  perplexing  many  minds  to-day.  Thus,  to 
mention  but  one  point  in  this  connexion,  the  lecture  on  Revela- 
tion throws  out  some  useful  suggestions  on  the  analogous  for- 
mulae of  the  Creed :  "  From  human  speech  the  Qiurch  chooses 
out  the  analogies  that  are  nearest  to  the  thoughts  of  her  heart: 
and  those  that  best  translate  her  meaning  she  stamps  with  such 
a  seal  of  authority  that  her  children  who  respect  her  creed  must 
employ  her  technical  language.  To  fall  short  of  this  is  to  fall 
short  of  the  creed  itself.  What  ideas  might  have  been  originally 
attaching  to  those  words  is  of  very  little  moment.  What  is  of 
moment  is  the  meaning  they  have  on  the  lips  of  the  Church  " 
(p.  37).  The  bearings  of  these  statements  on  recent  controversy 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  No  less  is  the  following :  "  The  Church 
has  to  preserve  not  only  her  creed  but  also  that  distinctive  re- 
ligious spirit  for  which  the  creed  was  given.  As  man's  wayward- 
ness of  thought  is  apt  to  pervert  the  creed  in  one  way,  so  his 
waywardness  of  spirit  is  apt  to  pervert  it  in  another  way.  The 
creed  must  inspire  our  religion  toward  God  as  well  as  our  think- 
ing about  Him;"  and  so  on.  Obviously  the  writer,  while  main- 
taining the  position  of  a  sound  realism,  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
claims  of  a  sane  "  pragmatism." 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  these  booklets  is  the  notes,  in 
which  are  laid  down  solving  principles  or  explicit  solutions  of 
questions  and  objections  presented  by  auditors  at  the  delivery  of 
the  lectures.  The  bibliographical  lists  appended  are  useful  for 
the  discriminating  student,  though  quite  a  number  of  the  books 
indicated,  if  perused  by  the  general  reader,  might  go  far  toward 
annulling  the  good  results  of  the  corresponding  lecture.  This 
matter  of  literary  reference,  however,  is  one  on  which  there  will 
be  always  difference  of  opinion,  even  amongst  judicious  authors. 

CTTRSUS  BREVIS  PHILOSOPHIAE.  Auctore  Gustavo  Pecsi,  D.D., 
Ph.  D.  in  Sem.  Strigonensi  Phil.  Professore.  Vol.  II— Cosmologia. 
Psychologia.  Esztergom  (Hungaria).  Typis  Gustavi  Buzarovits. 
Venale  apud  Bums  &  Gates,  London,  et  apud  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1907.    Pp.331. 

Those  who  share  the  undiscriminating,  yet  not  wholly  ground- 
less, opinion  that  text-books  of  scholastic  philosophy  do  but  re- 
peat one  another  in  slightly  varying  form  and  phrase,  will  do  well 
to  give  this,  the  most  recent  work  of  the  class,  an  attentive  peru- 
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sal;  they  will  find  occasion  and  cause  to  modify  their  judgment. 
Here  is  a  writer  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  independent  and 
vigorous  thinking,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  contemporary 
physical  science,  who  is  unsparing  in  his  criticism,  and  boldly 
plain  in  his  utterances.  A  scholastic  philosopher,  a  venerator  of 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  St.  Thomas,  he  is  no  mere  repeater  of  or 
commentator  on  the  letter  of  scholasticism.  A  Catholic  teacher, 
one  zealous  "  ut  tyrones  ...  ad  veram  persuasionem  philoso- 
phicam  adducat  (quae  persuasio  est  fundamentum  fidei  theo- 
logicae)"  (p.  VI),  he  is  a  modernist  in  the  loyal  sense  of  the 
term — one  who  makes  his  own  the  desire  of  Leo  XIII :  "  Non 
tantum  opportunum  sed  necessarium  censemus  ut  studium  philo- 
sophiae  eam  organizationem  accipiat,  ut  studentes  simul  cum 
philosophia  antiqua  magnam  copiam  accipiant  de  fructibus  mo- 
dernarum  scientiarum  naturalium,  ut  ex  iis  copiosos  thesauros  tum 
ad  bonum  religionis  tum  ad  utilitatem  civilis  societatis  coUigant " 
(In  Brevi  ad  Univers.  Lovan.  a  1889).  With  this  animus  Dr. 
Pecsi  throughout  his  work,  wherever  the  matter  warrants  it, 
draws  arguments  and  illustrations  from  recent  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology.  Realizing  that  natural  philosophy  should  be  meta- 
physics in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term — should  rise  upon  the  basis 
of  physics,  not  "  physicam  sensuum  "  as  he  repeatedly  warns,  but 
supra  physicam  scientiUcam,  he  vigorously  criticizes  and  wholly 
rejects  some  of  the  most  time-honored  concepts  of  Cosmology — 
those  which  form  almost  the  marrow  of  the  system  as  presented 
by  our  Latin  Manuals — ^because,  as  he  sees  them,  they  are  "  too 
a  priori"  and  not  compatible  with  the  discoveries  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Thus  venerable  materia  prima  is  drawn  out  from  the 
mysterious  shadows  in  which  it  has  lurked  ever  since  the  days  of 
Aristotle  as  the  nee  quid,  nee  quantum,  nee  quale,  etc. — the  grande 
incognitum;  it  is  no  longer  pura  potentia  ad  essendum;  it  is  a 
"  substantia  completa  ideoque  non  tantum  divinitus  sed  etiam 
naturaliter  separatim  a  formis  existere  potest"  (p.  36).  What 
is  it  then?  Why  just  that  tenuous  (hypothetical)  medium  called 
by  physicists  ether.  This  conception  of  materia  prima  is  of 
course  not  quite  new  or  original  with  Dr.  Pecsi.  It  is  that  to 
which  many  thinking  minds  have  for  some  time  been  led  by  the 
recent  theories  on  the  ultimate  homogeneity  of  matter.  It  is  new, 
however,  in  our  scholastic  text-books,  and  it  is  certainly  persuas- 
ively if  not  convincingly  defended  in  the  one  at  hand. 
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If  one  shadowy  concept  of  hylomorphism,  matter,  is  here  given 
at  least  a  more  definite  outline,  its  correlative,  form,  is  likewise 
clarified  by  being  placed  closer  to  experience.  Forma  substantialis 
elementorum,  says  the  author,  est  vis  substantialis  quaedam,  cui 
Hgura  quaedam  characteristica  atomi  accedit ;  that  is,  the  substan- 
tial form  of  an  element  is  primarily  and  essentially  its  substantial 
force  or  energy  modified  by  the  shape  of  its  subject  atom  as  by 
a  property  (accidens  proprium).  Yes,  it  may  be  said,  but  what  is 
"  substantial  force  "  ?  Is  that  any  more  or  less  definite  than  "  sub- 
stantial form  "  ?  Surely,  says  Dr.  Pecsi :  "  Nulla  enim  notio  est 
adeo  frequens,  familiaris  et  concreta  in  scientiis  rerum  naturalium 
ac  Wis'"  (p.  41).  Though  we  have  no  "proper  concept"  of 
the  essence  of  natural  forces,  we  know  them  well  enough  in  their 
eflfects  and  properties  (p.  42). 

After  these  modifications  or  transformations  of  the  familiar 
matter  and  form  concepts  Dr.  Pecsi  lays  dawn  two  theses,  to  the 
effect :  first,  that  the  elements  remain  formaliter,  i.  e.  servata  na- 
tura,  in  a  chemical  compound  ("  in  mixto  perfecto  et  etiam  in 
vivente")  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  elements  are  not  substantially 
changed  "  in  mixto  nee  per  denudationem  usque  ad  materiam 
primam  nee  per  subordinationem  sub  nova  forma,  sed  dynamicam 
tantum  unionem  ineunt "  (p.  47).  These  two  statements,  it  will 
be  noticed,  run  directly  counter  to  the  almost  unanimous  positions 
defended  by  the  text-book  authors,  indeed  by  St.  Thomas  and 
the  scholastics  generally. 

We  are  quite  prepared  therefore  for  the  next  following  thesis, 
which  is  the  logical  corollary  of  the  foregoing :  "  Rigidus  f or- 
malismus  Thomistarum,  qui  unicitatem  formae,  pro  conditione 
unitatis  substantialis  et  naturalis  statuunt  rejicitur."  It  might 
be  well  here  to  note  that  the  Thomists  are  the  dSte  noir  which  is 
pursued  throughout  the  work.  The  author  holds  them  at  least 
materially  responsible  for  the  opprobrium  under  which  scholastic 
philosophy  falls  not  only  outside  but  also  inside  Catholic  circles. 
The  accusations  of  "  rigid  formalism,"  "  fruitless  subtleties," 
"  horror  of  natural  sciences,"  have,  he  thinks,  a  real  foundation, 
"  quia  Thomistae,  quorum  libri  ultimis  25  annis  in  scholis  Chris- 
tianis  dominabantur  revera  istis  extremitatibus  laborant "  (p.  V). 
Specifically,  the  charge  of  "  rigid  formalism "  Dr.  Pecsi  finds 
justified  "  in  ilia  thesi  Thomistarum  juxta  quam  ad  unitatem 
substantiae  et  naturae  indispensabiliter  requiritur  unicitas  formae 
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substantialis."  The  baselessness  of  this  thesis,  he  argues,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  it  rests  upon  the  fallacy  of  passing  from  the 
formal  unity  of  our  concept  of  a  chemical  compound  to  its  ob- 
jective unity  and  hence  unicity  of  form.  The  reviewer  has  no 
mission  to  defend  the  Thomists  from  the  present  nor  from  the 
many  other  grave  charges  laid  upon  them  by  the  author.  Thom- 
ists, it  goes  without  saying,  are  fully  able  to  justify  themselves; 
but  it  should  be  noted  here  that  the  same  charge  would  fall  equally 
upon  scholastic  philosophers  generally,  for  with  but  a  rare  ex- 
ception they  all  maintain  the  unicity  for  the  substantial  form  in 
at  least  the  chemical  compound  molecule,  and  the  living  organism. 
Moreover,  in  his  onslaughts  against  the  Thomists  Dr.  Pecsi  oc- 
casionally reckons  without  his  host,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  first 
thesis,  where  he  defends  the  scientific  validity  of  Atomism. 
Surely  no  scholastic  philosopher  to-day,  Thomist  or  otherwise, 
denies  that  "Atomismus  physicus  solidis  argumentis  scientificis 
superstruitur."  It  is  only  when  the  atomic  theory  is  extended  be- 
yond the  domain  of  physical  science  and  is  put  forward  as  a 
philosophical  thesis  for  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  es- 
sence of  bodies  (an  atom,  chemical  molecule,  living  organism) 
that  scholastic  philosophers,  Thomists  included,  argue  against  it, 
as  does  Dr.  Pecsi  himself  very  ably  in  his  third  thesis.  There 
are  many  other  points  in  which  our  author  strikes  out  for  him- 
self independently  of  well-trodden  paths.  One  may  not  always 
follow  him,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  offers  persuasive  and 
suggestive,  if  not  always  quite  convincing  grounds,  based  usually 
on  empirical  data,  for  his  decisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  Dr.  Pecsi  is  not 
only  a  philosopher  who  thinks  for  himself  with  commendable  in- 
dependence, within  the  domain  of  legitimate  debate,  and  not  only 
a  vigorous  critic  of  opinions  maintained  by  what  he  calls  "  aliqua 
scholola  in  aula  philosophiae  scholasticae,"  he  is  no  less  indepen- 
dent and  critical  in  regard  to  some  of  the  generalizations  and 
theories  that  have  become  to  be  regarded  both  by  philosophers 
and  physicists  as  almost  the  essentials  of  the  natural  sciences. 
To  quote  a  few  of  his  theses  will  suffice  to  suggest  this  aspect  of 
his  work:  the  equivalence  of  anorganic  energies  is  mathemati- 
cal not  physical  (Th.  15)  ;  the  unity  thereof  asserted  by  physicists 
is  genuine  not  specific  (Th.  16)  ;  Newton's  third  law  of  motion 
— action  and  contrary  reaction  are  equal — est  simpliciter   falsa 
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(Th.  19)  ;  the  principle  of  the  "constancy  of  energy"  is  "funditus 
falsum"  (Th.  20)  ;  Newton's  first  law  is  defective  (Th.  2i),and  so 
on.  Here  again,  though  one  may  not  be  convinced  by  all  of  the 
author's  arguments,  one  must  recognize  their  force  and  persuasive- 
ness. We  should  like  to  show  forth  more  at  length  the  reasons 
for  and  against  his  positions,  but  spatial  limits  forbid.  Perhaps 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  may  present  itself  when  the  work  shall 
have  been  completed.  In  the  meantime  we  may  record  an  opinion 
that  the  volume  at  hand  embodies  a  most  thorough,  cogent,  lucid 
exposition  of  the  essentials  of  Cosmology  and  Psychology.  We 
say  essentials,  because  the  author  has  wisely  eliminated  matter  of 
secondary  importance  and  the  merely  "  infructuosae  subtilitates  " 
that  are  sometimes  treasured  up  in  books  of  the  class.  More- 
over, he  writes  with  unmistakable  directness  and  clarity,  caring 
little  for  ornateness  of  diction  and  choosing  always  the  aptest 
word,  even  though  unknown  to  the  classical  lexicographer;  he 
conjoins  what  some  one  has  called  "  claritatem  Italicam  cum  pro- 
funditate  Germanica."  Happily  the  book-makers  have  given  a 
worthy  setting  to  the  distinctly  finished  didactic  system.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  does  one  see  so  neatly  arranged  and  printed  a  manual  of 
philosophy. 

LEGONS  DE  TH^OLOGIE  DOOM ATiaXJE.  Far  L.  Labauche.  Dogma- 
tique  Sp^ciale:  L'Homme.    Paris:  Bloud  et  Cie.    1908.    Pp.  434. 

LA  CAUSALITi  INSTRTJMENTALE  EN  THjsOLOGIE.  Par  le  R 
P.  :fid.  Hugon,  O.P.  Paris:  Maison  Douniol  (P.  T^qui).  1907. 
Pp.  239. 

Theological  discussion  has  lately  been  shifting  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Until  recently  the  main  burden  lay  upon  the  preambles 
and  foundations  of  faith.  Now,  however,  with  the  increasing 
development  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  studies,  the  weight  is  being 
distributed  over  the  area  of  special  dogmatics.  The  new  or 
rather  novel  application,  too,  of  philosophical  theories — such  as 
the  relativity  of  truth,  the  conception  of  dogma  as  the  mere  pro- 
duct of  spiritual  experience — to  the  articles  of  faith  has  been 
equally,  perhaps  even  more,  influential  in  this  direction.  At  any 
rate  the  Catholic  apologist  finds  himself  now  more  than  before 
called  upon  to  defend  the  citadel  and  the  very  penetralia  of  his  re- 
ligion. Perhaps  his  surest  method  of  defence  will  be  to  let  the 
enemy  see  the  full  strength  of  his  position,  or,  to  drop  the  militant 
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figure,  to  expose  fully  and  clearly  the  content  of  Catholic  faith 
together  with  its  sources  and  lines  of  development.  In  view  of 
this  demand  the  first  of  the  two  works  here  presented  has  been 
designed  by  the  author,  a  professor  at  the  School  of  Catholic  The- 
ology in  Paris.  The  subject-matter  centres  in  man  considered  in 
the  four  states — original  justice,  original  sin,  grace,  and  the  future 
life.  The  method  followed  is  to  take  up  the  individual  doctrines 
of  the  Church  on  these  topics,  trace  them  to  their  authoritative 
sources,  expose  their  contents  in  the  light  of  their  origins,  investi- 
gate their  foundations  in  Scripture  and  their  development  in  Pa- 
tristic tradition,  and  show  them  in  their  relations  to  systematized 
theology.  The  method  thus  combines  the  positive  or  historical 
with  the  speculative  or  scholastic  elements,  the  former,  however, 
being  given  the  greater  prominence.  An  author  can  of  course 
hardly  be  expected  to  say  much  that  is  new  or  precisely  original 
upon  so  ancient  and  often  worked  a  subject.  That  the  present 
writer,  however,  has  succeeded  in  placing  the  old  truths  in  so 
vivid  a  light  that  they  seem  to  present  a  fresher  and  at  times  a 
fuller  face  than  they  formerly  were  wont  to  wear  will,  we  believe, 
be  the  impression  taken  from  the  reading  of  the  book  by  the  theo- 
logical student.  The  work,  though  primarily  didactic  in  purpose 
and  proportionately  so  in  execution,  possesses  besides  some  emi- 
nently practical  features.  To  each  of  the  chapters  is  appended  a 
section  indicating  the  pertinent  ideas  for  development  in  sermon 
and  apologetics.  This  element  will  be  appreciated  by  the  preacher 
and  instructor,  as  will  be  the  bibliographical  apparatus  by  the 
professional  student.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  volume  is  one 
of  a  prospective  series  which  will  cover  most  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  theological  system.  We  trust  that  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  present  work  will  encourage  the  author  to  com- 
plete his  design. 

Pere  Hugon's  book  on  the  nature  of  Instrumental  Causality  in 
Theology  is  a  critical  study  of  a  subject  which  in  a  measure  over- 
laps and  supplements  the  matter  covered  by  the  foregoing  work. 
As  the  former  author  treats  of  the  broad  and  manifold  relations 
of  man  to  the  supernatural  order,  so  the  latter  author  deals  speci- 
fically with  the  nature  of  the  instrumentality  whereby  that  rela- 
tionship is  Divinely  effected.  After  a  keen  analysis  of  instru- 
mental efficiency  Pere  Hugon  goes  on  to  iapply  the  doctrine  thus 
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premised  to  the  special  instrumentality  included  in  Scriptural 
Inspiration,  in  the  Sacred  Humanity,  in  the  Sacraments,  in  the 
working  of  miracles,  in  the  Mother  of  God.  The  author  makes 
it  quite  explicitly  manifest  that  he  is  a  Thomist  and  therefore 
one  expects  to  find  the  idea  of  physical  premotion  prominent 
throughout  the  book.  Whether  or  not  one  accepts  this  view  of  the 
method  of  God's  acting  on  and  through  His  creatures,  one  must 
recognize  the  advantage  of  having  so  able  a  presentation  of  the 
theory  as  is  contained  in  the  work  at  hand.  It  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  book  is  simply  a  brief  for  one  side  of 
a  theological  controversy.  Prescinding  here  and  there  from  a 
seemingly  unnecessary  partisan  emphasis,  the  volume  contains  a 
goodly  amount  of  thought  that  is  as  devotionally  inspiring  as  it 
is  profoundly  philosophical.  Indeed,  the  author's  aim  is  primar- 
ily devotional.  His  work,  as  he  himself  declares,  despite  its 
speculative  side,  is  above  all  a  homage  to  the  Sacred  Humanity. 
All  its  details  converge  hereto,  for  the  supernatural  efficiency 
Divinely  communicated  to  the  inspired  writer,  to  sacrament,  saint, 
to  the  Mother  of  the  Redeemer,  emanates  in  some  way,  the  au- 
thor shows,  from  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ.  As  an  adjunct, 
then,  to  the  cause  instaurandi  omnia  in  Christo — as  an  efficient, 
because  solidly  philosophical  and  theological,  cooperator  to  this 
end — the  work  should  receive  a  welcome  even  from  those  who 
may  dissent  from  some  of  the  author's  statements  or  arguments. 

SUMMA  APOLOGETICA  DE  ECCLESIA  CATHOLICA  ad  mentem 
S.  Thomae  Aquinatis.  Auctore  Fr.  Mag.  J.  V.  de  Groot,  O.P.,  ad 
XTniversitatem  Amstelod.  Professore.  Ed.  tertia,  aucta  et  emend. 
Eatisbonae,  Manz.    Pp.  931.    1907. 

LA  CRiDIBILITlfe  ET  L'APOLOGETiaUE.  Par  R.  P.  A.  Gardeil, 
D.D.,  O.P.    Paris:  Lecoffre  (Gabalda  et  Cie).    1907.    Pp.299. 

Students  of  apologetics  will  probably  be  already  acquainted 
with  Pere  de  Groot's  Summa  de  Ecclesia  in  at  least  one  or  other 
of  its  preceding  editions.  It  may  suffice  here  to  note  that  in  the 
present  issue  the  volume  has  grown  in  bulk,  beyond  its  original 
form,  by  more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages.  These  bring 
the  work  well  abreast  with  recent  discussion  on  its  subject-mat- 
ter. There  is  a  timely  and  relatively  ample  chapter  on  the  "  New 
Apologetics,"  and  the  chapter  on  Apologetical  Development  has 
been  considerably  enlarged.     There   is   also  a  new   chapter   de 
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necessitate  Ecclesiae;  another  de  valor e  Syllabi)  another  on  the 
evolution  of  Christian  doctrine;  the  relation  of  reason  to  faith 
is  more  fully  discussed;  methodical  improvements  have  been 
made  in  several  chapters;  and  the  archeological  plates  are  no- 
tably perfected.  Besides  all  this  the  former  two  parts — or  volumes 
— have  been  unified,  and  the  letterpress  renewed  and  enlarged, 
so  that  materially  as  well  as  formally  the  present  issue  is  a  marked 
improvement  on  the  original. 

In  the  interest  of  students  under  whose  notice  the  work  may 
now  fall  for  the  first  time  we  should  add  that  the  volume  does 
not  discuss  the  purely  philosophical  or  preambulatory  subjects  of 
apologetics,  nor  those  of  the  theological  tracts  de  Vera  Religione. 
The  matter  is  limited  to  the  Demonstratio  Catholica,  in  answer  to 
the  author's  purpose — to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Church,  to  ex- 
plain the  loci  theologici,  and  thus  to  prepare  the  student  for  Dog- 
matics proper.  Though  St.  Thomas  wrote  no  treatise  on  the 
ground  here  covered,  he  left  considerable  material  and  sugges- 
tions scattered  throughout  his  numerous  works.  These  indica- 
tions of  his  mind  form  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  present  work. 
On  them  is  woven  the  teaching  of  the  other  recognized  masters, 
old  and  new.  The  matter  is  analyzed  with  that  thorough  and 
orderly  method  which  proves  the  author's  discipleship  under  the 
Angelic  Doctor,  and  the  argumentation  is  characterized  by  that 
solidity  and  lucidness  which  mark  the  master's  work — the  Summa 
Theologica — while  the  style  of  the  present  author,  if  more  or- 
nate, is  no  less  translucent  than  that  of  his  guide  and  leader. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  more  philosophical  problems 
of  apologetics  will  find  some  thoroughly  sound  thoughts  and 
luminous  suggestions  in  Pere  Gardeil's  little  volume.  Credibility, 
the  first  word  of  its  title,  means  of  course  the  adaptation  of  a 
statement  to  its  acceptance;  and,  in  its  technically  theological 
signification,  the  adaptation  of  revealed  truth  to  its  acceptance 
with  and  by  divine  (or  supernatural)  faith.  The  credibility 
therefore  of  such  truth  touches  the  very  heart  of  faith,  touches 
it  at  the  very  point  where  the  supernatural  light  of  divine  grace 
meets  the  natural  light  of  the  human  mind.  The  credibility  con- 
sequently of  revealed  truth  is  the  passage  from  reason  to  faith, 
from  the  natural  to  the  supernatural  order.  Since  then  the  main 
purpose   of   apologetics   is,   by  utilizing   the   natural   powers   of 
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man's  nature  and  mind,  to  bring  him  to  believe  revealed  truths, 
the  author  has  set  to  himself  a  triple  task:  first,  to  analyze  the 
nature  of  credibility ;  secondly,  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  theologi- 
cal problems  which  it  raises ;  thirdly,  to  outline  the  distinct  mem- 
berment  in  the  organization  of  apologetics.  His  book  is  thus  a 
study  in  theological  methodology.  But,  whilst  its  primary  pur- 
pose is  thus  formal,  its  discussions  abound  in  material  that  is  both 
penetrating  and  wide-reaching.  Thus  the  analysis  of  the  genesis 
of  the  subjective  act  of  faith  is  a  piece  of  keen  psychological  dis- 
section, while  the  laying  bare  of  the  degrees  of  the  objective  credi- 
bility is  hardly  less  critical.  The  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
apologetics  brings  out  some  luminous  suggestions  regarding  re- 
cent tendencies  in  this  domain — the  immanistic,  the  pragmatic, 
moral  and  fideistic.  Pere  Gardeil,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  intellectual  method  of  establishing  credi- 
bility by  extrinsic  signs  (miracle  and  prophecy) — in  a  word,  "  the 
old  apologetic."  Nevertheless  he  is  quite  ready  to  welcome  the 
measure  of  validity  inherent  in  the  various  subjective  methods. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  latter  meth- 
ods are,  ultimately,  ineffectual  and  invalid,  unless  supplemented 
by  the  former,  the  objective  method.  They  can  persuade,  can 
incline  man  to  faith,  but  cannot  establish  the  credibility,  nor 
therefore  the  credentity  or  the  imperativeness  of  revealed  truth. 

DIE  GROSSEN  WELTRATSEL.  Philosophie  der  Natnr  von  Tilmann 
Pesch,  S.J.  Dritte,  verbesserte  Auflage,  Band  II.  Freiburg,  St 
Louis:  B.  Herder.    1907.    Pp.  xii— 692. 

The  principle  improvements  made  in  this  recent  edition  of  what 
might  now  well  be  called  a  philosophical  classic — one  that  does 
for  the  present  what  Fr.  Kleutgen's  Philosophie  der  Vorzeit  did 
for  the  preceding  generation — are  found  in  the  first  volume,  which 
deals  with  those  concepts  of  natural  philosophy  that  are  most 
affected,  at  least  as  regards  their  data,  by  physical-scientific  dis- 
covery and  inference.  The  substance  of  that  volume  accordingly 
consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  interpretations  given  by  modern 
philosophers  (mechanicists  and  dynamists)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  scholastic  philosophers  on  the  other  hand,  of  matter,  force,  law, 
design,  life,  man,  origin,  destiny.  Its  subject-matter  therefore  is 
entitled  Naturerkl'drung,  an  explanation  of  nature.       Upon  the 
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basis  therein  laid  down  a  philosophy  of  nature — eine  natur- 
philosophische  Weltauffassung — is  built  up  in  the  present,  the 
concluding,  volume  of  the  work.  In  the  field  of  theory  here 
indicated  there  has  been  no  important  change  during  the  decade 
elapsed  since  the  former  edition  appeared,  either  as  regards  the 
trend  or  the  character  of  speculation.  The  broad  stream  of 
Monism,  with  its  divergent  branches  named  materialistic  and 
idealistic,  now  as  always  before,  sweeps  onward,  parallel  with 
the  dualism  of  the  "  old  philosophy  ".  The  alterations  called  for, 
therefore,  in  the  reissue  of  the  present  volume  are  slight  and 
relatively  unimportant,  lying  rather  in  the  line  of  condensation 
than  of  expansion.  Indeed  some  readers  might  wish  that  the 
present  editor  had  felt  himself  more  free  to  use  the  pruning 
knife.  Father  Pesch,  as  all  know,  wrought  from  an  immense 
wealth  of  information,  and  with  a  luxuriant  style.  He  was  apt 
therefore  to  be  discursive — what  his  countrymen  expressively 
call  weitldufig — and  over-cumulative.  The  author's  main  text, 
however,  had  to  be  held  sacred  by  the  revisor,  and  no  doubt  the 
admirers  of  Father  Pesch  will  prefer  to  have  it  so;  while  all 
lovers  of  sound  Catholic  thought  who  read  German  will  surely  be 
grateful  for  this  really  royal  reedition  of  a  truly  great  work. 

PROCEDURE  OF  THE  ROMAN  CURIA.  A  Concise  and  Practical 
Handbook  by  the  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  Hilling,  D.D.,  Prof.  University 
Bonn.  Translated  and  adapted  with  the  author's  consent.  New 
York:    Joseph  Wagner.  1907.    Pp.355. 

There  is  much  information  of  interest  to  the  clergy  in  Dr. 
Hilling's  volume  about  the  various  offices  of  the  Roman  Curia, 
the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  S.  Congregations,  Commissions, 
Secretariates,  and  Tribunals  which  manage  the  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration at  Rome.  A  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
directions  for  formulating  petitions  to  obtain  faculties,  indul- 
gences, dispensations,  and  privileges  attached  to  various  con- 
fraternities throughout  the  Catholic  world.  Two  chapters  on  pro- 
cedures, civil  and  penal,  furnish  due  insight  into  cases  of  con- 
tention brought  before  the  Holy  See.  A  number  of  documents, 
decrees,  and  rescripts  of  practical  value  to  theologians  and  particu- 
larly to  chancellors  and  directors  of  religious  communities,  are 
appended,  whilst  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  Curia  forms  the  introduction  to  the  volume. 
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It  is  the  last-mentioned  features  chiefly  which  differentiate  the 
contents  of  this  book  from  Fr.  Baart's  admirable  The  Roman 
Court,  published  some  years  ago  and  followed  since  by  several 
new  editions. 

MANUALE  CALENDAEISTARUM,  seu  memento  liturgicum  quo  utens 
qnilibet  ssecularis  vel  regularis  sacerdos  officium  suum  recte  ordinare 
poterit.  Auclore  Dom  Paulino  Joumier,  O.S.B.,  Congreg.  Soles- 
mensis.  Paris:    P.  Lethielleux.    1907.   Pp.  103. 

Priests  who  have  to  make  or 'correct  Ordos  will  do  well  to  pro- 
cure this  simple  and  clear  exposition  of  what  is  the  best  method 
of  going  about  the  task.  The  author  had  to  do  the  work  and  to 
teach  others  how  to  do  it,  and  so  he  came  to  note  all  the  details 
that  are  required,  and  the  difficulties  and  cautions  to  be  encoun- 
tered, in  the  annual  tracing  of  feasts  to  be  observed  and  to  be 
transferred.  The  directions  cover  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and 
the  book,  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  has  the  look  of  a 
greatly  simplified  arrangement  of  dealing  with  a  complicated 
matter.  The  Latin  text  is  accompanied  by  a  French  translation 
on  opposite  pages,  and  the  whole  is  well  printed  and  within  a 
moderate  compass. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  some  of  the  mistatements  and  misinter- 
pretations which  were  indicated  in  this  Review  as  blemishing  the  treatment 
of  Scholastic  philosophy  in  the  first  edition  of  Roger's  A  Student's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  have  been  removed  in  the  second  edition,  recently 
published  (Macmillan,  1907).  We  must  regret,  however,  that  the  author 
did  not  see  his  way  to  the  exercise  of  a  fuller  justice  in  this  respect.  We 
emphasize  the  word  see,  because  we  like  to  take  the  more  kindly  interpre- 
tation of  the  Professor's  corrective  parsimony,  and  to  attribute  the  fact 
that  he  was  so  sparing  of  his  emendations  to  certain  idees  fixes  that  may 
have  so  absorbed  the  energy  of  his  visual  centres  as  to  leave  none  over 
for  other  outlying  areas  which  might  have  been  less  inhibitory  on  the 
efferent  currents  that  control  erasure. 


Of  course,  if  one  were  disposed  to  be  critical,  one  might  indicate  pas- 
sages in  the  author's  treatment  of  medieval  philosophy  which  could  easily 
lend  themselves  to  another  interpretation,  viz.  that  the  professor  had  read 
but  little  if  any  in  the  works  of  the  great  schoolmen.  Nor  should  we 
be  strongly  inclined  to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  might  be  disposed  to 
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insist  upon  an  opinion  so  derogatory  to  an  authority  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  seeing  that  the  Professor  quotes  not  a  single  original  source 
nor  one  Catholic  writer  on  the  period  in  question,  an  omission  which 
might  be  deemed  the  less  pardonable  from  the  fact  that  the  reviewer  of 
the  first  edition,  whose  criticism  has  been  apparently  in  a  measure  heeded 
in  the  present  edition,  pointed  out  some  easily  accessible  Catholic  author- 
ities. However,  we  are,  as  already  said,  quite  indisposed  to  endorse  an 
opinion  so  uncomplimentary  to  the  professor  of  philosophy  in  Butler 
College  (see  Encyclopedia  Americana). 


On  the  contrary,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  some  of  the  statements 
left  unchanged  in  the  present  edition  are  due  solely  to  the  author's  limited 
vision,  and  that  even  though  he  had  perused,  say  only  the  works  of  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvais,  Albert  Magnus,  or  Aquinas,  not  to  mention  such  recent 
familiar  writers  as  Stockl,  Werner,  Willmann,  Kleutgen,  De  Wulff, 
Harper,  Turner,  he  might  still  be  pardoned,  on  our  myopic  hypothesis, 
for  deliberatly  retaining  the  following  passage  in  this  "  revised  edition :" 
"  The  very  considerable  sum  of  concrete  knowledge  about  the  world  which 
antiquity  had  collected — knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  natural  sciences 
— had  dropped  out  of  existence  for  the  Middle  Ages  as  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless.  Instead  of  being  able,  therefore,  to  utilize  in  their  thinking 
the  fruits  of  a  rich  experience  and  knowledge,  the  attitude  which  the 
schoolmen  were  compelled  to  assume  was  almost  wholly  an  abstractly 
logical  attitude.  All  they  could  do  was  to  spin  out  fine  distinctions  and 
implications  from  the  most  general  statements  about  the  world — state- 
ments in  large  measure  empty  of  the  real  content  that  gives  them  meaning. 
And  while  to  this  task  they  often  brought  a  surprising  ability  and  acute- 
ness,  the  lack  of  a  worthy  subject-matter  vitiated  all  their  efforts,  and 
gave  their  speculations  that  air  of  unreality  and  triviality  which  strikes 
the  modern  mind  so  forcibly"  (p.  204).  If  Dr.  Walsh  had  seen  this 
sapient  judgment  on  the  Scholastics,  would  it  have  modified  his  book 
The  Thirteenth — the  Greatest  of  Centuries?  Surely,  if  the  indictment  is 
well  founded,  the  Church  of  the  present  day — Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X — has 
not  shown  the  "usual  astuteness",  with  which  Mr.  Rogers  kindly  accredits 
her  (p.  215),  by  insisting  on  reviving  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Obviously  the  Church  does 
not  see  it  with  the  Professor's  eyes.  For  the  rest,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  our  former  estimate  of  the  book  (January,  1902). 


A  book  which  the  thoughtful  reader  will  find  stimulating  as  well  as 
edifying  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  is  Le  Pere  Gratry.  Pages 
Choisies  avec  Fragments  inedits  (Paris:  Douniol,  1908).  The  editor,  M. 
Molien,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Amiens,  has  prefixed  a  brief  but 
sympathetic  biography  of  Pere  Gratry  to  a  judicious  selection  of  extracts 
from  the  principal  works  of  the  famous  philosopher.  He  has  also  ap- 
pended a  few  hitherto  unpublished,  though  intrinsically  not  very  im- 
portant, fragments.    The  pages  choisies  are  sufficiently  varied  to  afford  a 
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fair  acquaintance  with  the  ilkistrious  Oratorian:  but  if  they  stimulate  the 
interest  in  so  far  as  to  send  the  reader  back  to  the  original  works,  they 
will  have  served  a  still  better  purpose.  France  has  produced  few  nobler 
men,  few  more  zealous  priests,  few  sounder  thinkers,  few  more  in- 
spiring writers  than  Pere  Gratry.  The  example  of  his  deep  virtue  and  the 
force  of  his  profound  thinking  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  wane  with  the 
generation  now  passing.  Never  were  both  more  needed  and  more  apposite 
than  to-day  not  only  in  France  but  beyond  her  borders,  Pere  Gratry 
acted  and  thought  with  his  whole  self,  with  heart  and  head  conjoined, 
and  the  insistence  on  this  duality  as  essential  to  any  adequate  perception 
of  vital  truth,  is  the  characteristic  note  of  his  philosophy.  Though  the 
will  or  the  heart-element  seems  occasionally  exaggerated,  notably  in  the 
Connaissance  de  Dieu,  the  excess,  if  so  it  be,  is  easily  discounted  and  is 
precisely  that  aspect  of  his  thinking  which  should  commend  his  philosophy 
to  many  minds  at  this  time,  whose  penchant  lies  toward  voluntarism 
rather  than  intellectualism.  In  Pere  Gratry  is  found  a  strong  sense  of  the 
latter  procedure  vivified  by  perhaps  a  stronger  suffusion  of  the  former. 


The  query  "  What  is  a  good  man  ?"  is  certainly  not  a  novelty,  but  it 
assumes  somewhat  of  the  interest  of  the  very  latest  problem  from  the 
way  in  which  it  is  discussed  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  December.  The 
symposium  is  cleverly  introduced  by  the  editor,  who,  perplexed  by  the 
discordant  answers  coming  to  him  from  his  immediate  entourage,  con- 
sults "  the  President  who  was  vastly  interested,"  and  Prof,  William  James 
whom  the  editor  thinks  to  be  "surely  an  authority  on  all  moral  values". 
While  many  will  demur  from  the  editorial  reference  to  the  latter  scintil- 
lating writer,  when  they  think  of  the  chaos  into  which  the  Professor 
by  his  recent  book  on  Pragmatism  has  thrown  all  principles  whereby  any 
"  moral  value  "  might  be  estimated,  nevertheless  in  so  far  as  Mr.  James's 
advice  may  have  led  to  the  public  discussion  of  the  question  above  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  deemed  proportionately  beneficial,  something  "  that 
worked ",  and  in  that  degree,  according  to  his  own  standard  of  estima- 
tion, "true". 


Those  who  have  followed  the  symposium  have  probably  been  as  much 
entertained  as  they  have  been  informed  or  at  least  stimulated  to  think. 
Mr.  Thomas  Lawson,  the  well-known  author  of  Frenzied  Finance,  is 
happy  in  both  these  elements,  though  probably  stronger  in  the  former. 
His  paper  is  aptly  entitled  by  the  editor  an  "  Epigrammatic  Composite ", 
and  surely  it  does  flash  and  scintillate  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  like 
an  open  casket  of  brilliants  under  an  arc  light;  like  a  field  of  fresh! v- 
frozen  snow  reflecting  the  myriad  shafts  of  the  sunbeams. 


What,  however,  arrests  one's  attention  is  not  so  much  what  this  galaxy 
of  writers  have  to  say  nor  the  way  in  which  each  of  them  says  it,  as  the 
very  marked  contrast  between  the  viewpoint  from  which  they  individually 
see  their  subject.    The  contrast  or  rather  the  chasm  is  cut  clean  and  sheer 
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between  the  first  writer  on  the  one  hand  and  the  remaining  four  on 
the  other.  The  first  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop  Ireland.  His 
thought  penetrates  at  once  to  the  very  root  and  essence  of  moral  good- 
ness. With  "  the  Supreme  Teacher  of  morality  ",  he  shows  how  all  good- 
ness proceeds  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  First  Law  of  the 
Prophets  and  the  Gospels,  from  which  principle  the  Second  Law,  which 
is  like  the  First,  immediately  emerges.  Herein,  he  proves,  are  implicit 
the  aggregate  of  man's  duties  to  self  and  neighbor,  the  family,  state  and 
country.  Obviously,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  point  of  view  or  in  the 
field  upon  which  it  looks  out;  but  its  finality  and  its  comprehensiveness 
are  most  forcible  when  contrasted  with  the  corresponding  aspects  of  the 
other  participants  in  the  symposium.  Each  of  them  has  indeed  some- 
thing to  say  that  is  worth  while  reading.  Mr.  Wells,  the  dreamy  socialis*:, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  (General  Tara  Katsura),  and  Mr.  Edward 
Ross,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Lawson  already  mentioned,  each  in  his  own  way  writes  suggestivdy 
enough:  yet  one  and  all  they  touch  but  the  surface  of  the  problem, 
describe  only  signs  and  phenomona.  Not  one  of  them  reaches  the  heart 
of  his  subject;  not  one  leaves  the  reader  satisfied,  much  less  convinced. 


The  contrast  here  alluded  to  is  of  course  but  an  instance  typical  of 
Catholicism  as  a  comprehensive  philosophy  based  upon  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples discerned  by  natural  reason,  though  reiterated  and  repromulgated 
with  a  new  light  and  a  new  sanction  by  the  Incarnate  Word.  Archbishop 
Ireland  disclaims  "  preaching  a  sermon  "  when  he  bases  his  argument  upon 
those  principles.  He  is  simply,  as  he  says,  "talking  plain  everyday  moral 
philosophy".  This  thought  need  not  be  here  further  developed.  Never- 
theless, one  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Church 
in  calling  her  teachers  back  to  that  system  of  philosophy  wherein  funda- 
mental principles  possess  an  intellectual  meaning  as  well  as  a  practical 
value.  It  is  very  well  indeed  to  insist  upon  the  practical  aspect,  the 
life-worth  of  truth;  but  if  truth  possesses  no  objective  reality,  if  it  has 
no  absolute  meaning  in  itself,  nothing  which  the  intellect  can  take  into 
itself  with  the  certitude  that  what  it  gets  is  a  genuine,  even  though  an 
imperfect  because  analogical,  representation  of  "what  God  is  and  what 
man  is",  then  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  holding  that  truth  is  "what 
works",  "what  makes  for  a  good  life",  and  so  on;  since  the  question 
still  is  urgent  what  that  is  which  "  works  ". 


The  New  Guide  to  The  Holy  Land  by  the  Franciscan  Fr.  Barnabas 
Meistermann  will  be  a  welcome  help  to  pilgrims  and  tourists  going  to 
Palestine.  Many  are  familiar  with  Fr.  Lievin  de  Hamriie's  manual,  which 
did  admirable  service  for  many  years,  aside  of  the  popular  but  often 
bigoted  guide-books  which  were  frequently  foisted  upon  the  unsuspecting 
traveller,  and  which  left  him  in  ignorance  of  the  best  parts  of  Catholic 
tradition.  Recent  years,  with  their  abundance  of  new  discoveries  through 
excavations  and  decipherings  of  long- forgotten  monuments,  have  brought 
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many  changes  and  additions  in  our  knowledge  of  the  sacred  localities, 
and  Father  Meistermann  has  taken  account  of  these.  The  translation  is 
good  and  the  volume  well  printed,  handy,  and  altogether  preferable  to 
the  Baedecker  style  of  publication.  (Commissariat  of  the  Holy  Land, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 


The  republication  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  George  Henry  Miles's 
Review  of  Hamlet  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  is  a  good  sign  of  reviving 
inclination  to  the  older  school  of  interpreters  of  our  English  classics. 
They  were  less  addicted  to  psychological  analysis,  but  they  had  a  saner 
conception  of  beauty  than  the  present-day  atmosphere  of  artificial  ex- 
pression allows.  The  essay  was  written  for  Edwin  Booth,  whilst  George 
Miles  was  professor  of  English  literature  at  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 
(Emittsburg).  Booth  signified  his  appreciation  and  adopted  the  inter- 
pretation which  Miles  had  given  for  the  stage.  That  interpretation  Miles 
had  found  was  the  one  which  had  most  directly  appealed  to  his  pupils  in 
class.     Hence  this  volume  is  well  suited  for  class  purposes. 


The  second  volume  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (Assizes-Brownrigg) 
sustains,  as  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to  examine  it,  the  estimate 
of  the  work  formed  by  competent  critics  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
initial  volume,  some  months  since.  The  editors  evidently  appreciate  the 
desirability  of  putting  forth  the  complete  issue  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


Every  now  and  then  there  comes  forth  from  the  Althea  Press  (Sharon 
Hill,  Pa.)  some  specimen  of  matchless  workmanship  in  printing  and  de- 
sign. The  latest  is  Tota  Pulchra,  an  artistic  brochure  in  blue  containing 
well-chosen  extracts  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  to  illustrate  the  life 
and  glorious  prerogatives  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.  It  indicates  something 
of  the  superior  quality  of  education  in  art  as  well  as  in  piety  which  the 
Nuns  of  the  Holy  Child  give  to  their  pupils ;  for  the  work  is  actually  done 
in  the  school.  The  exquisite  taste  of  the  booklet,  done  up  in  neat  en- 
velopes, no  less  than  its  fair  topic,  makes  such  a  publication  the  most 
suitable  souvenir,  especially  if  used  to  replace  the  showy  and  often  ab- 
surdly extravagant  cards  and  booklets  intended  for  Christmas  and  New 
Year  gifts. 


A  well-wrought  application  of  the  story  (not  a  sermon)  of  the  good 
Samaritan  will  be  found  in  M.  E.  Richmond's  The  Good  Neighbor  in  the 
Modern  City  (Lippincott  Company).  It  deals  with  the  relations  of  mod- 
ern charity  to  the  typical  object-lesson  furnished  us  by  Christ  in  the 
abandoned  children  and  adult  generation  of  our  great  thoroughfares.  The 
book,  not  large,  contains  some  useful  hints  to  clergjmien  and  philan- 
thropic promoters  whose  energy  supplies  "  Protestant  fuel  and  Catholic 
jjroceries  ". 
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THE  AUTHENTIC  TEXT  OF  THE  "  MOTU  PROPEIO  "  EEGABDING 
THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  COMMISSION. 

THE  text  of  the  recent  "  Motu  Proprio  "  Praestantia  Scrip- 
turae  Sacrae,  defining  the  obligations  of  the  Encyclical 
Pascendi  Dominici  gregis  and  the  Decree  Lamentabili  sane 
exitu,  was  published  broadcast,  it  appears,  in  a  faulty  reading, 
which  in  turn  caused  faulty  comment. 

According  to  the  version  printed  in  the  Roman  periodicals 
and  thence  copied  and  translated  as  the  official  utterance  of  the 
Pope,  the  latter  was  made  to  say :  "  Wherefore  we  find  it 
necessary  to  declare  and  prescribe,  as  we  do  now  declare  and 
expressly  prescribe,  that  all  are  hound  in  conscience  to  submit 
to  the  decisions,  regarding  doctrine,  of  the  Biblical  Commis- 
sion, which  have  been  given  in  the  past  and  which  shall  be 
given  in  the  future,  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  Decrees  of  the 
Roman  Congregation,  when  approved  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff."^ 

1  Quapropter  declarandum  illud  praecipiendumque  videmus,  quemad- 
modum  declaramus  in  praesens  expresseque  praecipimus,  universes  omnes 
conscientiae  obstringi  officio  sententiis  Pontificalis  Consilii  de  re  Biblica, 
ad  doctrinam  pertinentibus,  sive  quae  adhuc  sunt  emissae  sive  quae  posthac 
edentur,  perinde  ac  Decretis  Sacrarum  Congregationum  a  Pontifice  pro- 
batis,  se  subjiciendi ;"  etc. 

This  is  the  text  as  we  printed  it  and  as  it  stands  in  the  Analecta  Romana, 
which  has  the  "  Imprimatur "  of  the  Roman  Censor.  The  Civiltd,  Cat- 
tolica  gave  the  same  text,  although  there  was  an  insertion  in  the  accom- 
panying Italian  translation  which  proves  to  have  been  made  from  the 
correct  original. 
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The  obvious  impression  which  the  above  version  leaves  on 
the  reader  is,  that  the  authority  of  the  Biblical  Commission  is 
binding  only  when  its  pronouncements  are  on  questions  of 
doctrine  or  of  facts  inseparably  connected  with  doctrine. 

But  how  reads  the  official  text,  which  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate has  transmitted  to  the  Bishops,  indicating  the  erroneous 
portion  of  the  published  version  ?  "  Wherefore  we  find  it 
necessary  to  declare  and  prescribe,  as  we  do  now  declare  and 
expressly  prescribe,  that  all  are  hound  in  conscience  to  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  which 
have  been  given  in  the  past  and  shall  be  given  in  the  future, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Decrees  which  appertain  to  doctrine, 
issued  by  the  Sacred  Congregations  and  approved  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff;''  etc.^ 

The  difference  of  version  between  the  text  as  originally 
published  and  that  of  the  official  document  is  important.  The 
former  reading  would  make  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Com- 
mission binding  in  conscience  only  in  cases  when  such  de- 
cisions involve  doctrinal  matters  {ad  doctrinam  pertinentibus). 
As  the  questions  of  authorship,  authenticity,  and  integrity,  no 
less  than  those  of  exegesis,  which  the  Biblical  Commission  is 
expected  to  decide,  do  not  in  many  cases  involve  either  definite 
doctrinal  matter,  or  even  touch  remotely  dogmatic  truths  bind- 
ing on  the  conscience  of  Catholics,  the  purpose  of  the  Pontifical 
prescriptions,  which  is  to  secure  loyal  assent  to  the  decision  of 
the  Commission,  would  defeat  itself  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
matter  with  which  it  proposes  to  deal.  Indeed  the  question 
presented  itself  at  once  to  those  who  had  weighed  the  terms  of 
the  Motu  Proprio  in  the  supposed  authentic  text:  What  are  we 
to  consider  decisions  pertaining  to  doctrine  as  distinguished 
from    purely    disciplinary    or    hortatory    prescriptions?      It 

2  Quapropter  declarandum  illud  praecipiendumque  videmus,  quemad- 
modum  declaramus  in  praesens  expresseque  praecipimus,  universes  omnes 
conscientiae  obstringi  officio  sententiis  Pontificalis  Consilii  de  re  Biblica, 
sive  quae  adhuc  sunt  emissae  sive  quae  posthac  edentur,  perinde  ac  De- 
cretis  Sacrarum  Congregationum  pertinentibus  ad  doctrinam  probatisque 
a  PontiHce,  se  subjiciendi;"  etc.  (Official  Text  received  through  the  Apos- 
tolic Delegate). 
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would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  decisions  thus 
far  rendered  by  the  Biblical  Commission,  given  on  critical  and 
pedagogical  grounds,  could  be  said  to  pertain  to  doctrine,  even 
under  a  narrowed  view  of  what  is  or  is  not  doctrinal.  The 
confusion  arising  from  differences  of  opinion  in  the  appli- 
cation of  such  decisions  would  leave  the  inquiring  mind  in  a 
condition  worse  than  if  there  existed  no  decisions  at  all, 
because  it  could  only  open  the  way  to  contentions  which, 
without  such  pronouncements,  might  not  be  provoked  at  all. 

But  as  the  matter  stands  under  the  correct  reading  of  the 
Pontiff's  words,  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission  have 
their  binding  force  independently  of  any  interpretation  that 
might  be  given  to  them  when  made  applicable  to  doctrinal 
matters.  They  are  the  verdict  of  a  tribunal  which  determines 
what  Catholic  scholars  are  to  teach,  and  what  we  must  main- 
tain as  representing  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church  in 
regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Such  a 
verdict  binds  a  Catholic  in  conscience,  just  as  do  the  decisions 
of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  (or  Inquisition), 
or  of  the  Index,  or  of  the  Council  of  Interpreters  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  Decrees.  For  all  these  tribunals  have  as  their  main 
object  the  defining  of  what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Church;  and 
these  tribunals  are  distinct  from  those  others  which  direct  the 
administrative  or  disciplinary  action  of  the  Church  Universal. 

That  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church  is  not  confined  to 
truths  which  are  called  dogmas  of  religion,  but  includes  the 
entire  deposit  of  faith  resting  upon  such  tradition  as  has  back 
of  it  a  great  body  of  historical  and  logical  testimony  greatly 
outweighing  the  authority  of  modern  scholarship  when  merely 
supported  by  individual  or  inconsistent  conjectures,  needs  no 
demonstration  for  the  Catholic.  Accordingly,  the  Holy  See 
requires  that  we  accept  the  certain  attested  tradition  rather 
than  the  uncertain  novelties  of  conjectural  criticism  which  sets 
no  limits  to  its  tendency  toward  the  destruction  of  supernatural 
religion.  Not  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  would  ex- 
clude the  ascertained  results  of  modern  and  progressive 
scholarship  in  tracing  the  sources  and  history  of  written  Reve- 
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lation  or  the  more  exact  interpretation  of  its  text ;  but  she  de- 
mands a  sure  guarantee  that  the  assertions  of  modern  investi- 
gators are  not  the  results  of  merely  plausible  theories  and 
speculations,  however  much  associated  with  specialist  erudi- 
tion these  may  be,  but  the  solidly  attested  outcome  of  demon- 
strable facts  and  legitimate  inference,  such  as  would  draw  the 
assent  of  the  reasonable  mind  when  the  evidence  from  both 
sides  is  presented  to  it.  There  is  no  need  to  discriminate  here 
between  infallible  and  authoritative  teaching.  Authority 
need  not  be  infallible  to  legitimately  command  the  assent  of 
the  mind  to  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  a  proposition. 
We  accept  the  authority  of  the  Commission  because  the  Pope 
as  the  chief  teacher  and  supreme  disciplinarian  of  the  Church 
commands  it,  for  we  know  that  his  command  is  authorized  by 
his  commission  from  Christ  as  the  head  of  a  Church  estab- 
lished to  teach. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  each  one  who  thus  gives 
his  allegiance  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  he  should  under- 
stand all  the  truths  taught,  the  Pope  as  teacher  invariably  rests 
his  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  pure  mystery  of  faith,  upon 
reason  and  fact.  The  investigators  of  fact  and  the  weighers 
of  reasons,  whom  the  Pontiff  has  associated  with  him  in  the 
present  case,  are  the  members  of  the  Biblical  Commission. 
They  form  a  tribunal  of  judges  composed  of  men  all  of  whom 
are  alike  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  in  the 
progress  of  Biblical  science,  men  to  whom  the  Pope  defers  as 
to  a  jury,  surrounded  with  all  the  safeguards  of  impartiality 
that  human  economy  and  conservative  wisdom  can  devise. 
The  judgment  of  this  tribunal,  which  represents  international 
and  specialist  scholarship  in  every  branch  of  Biblical  learning, 
yet  which  is  constituted  of  men  who  have  the  preservation  of 
the  Christian  religion  at  heart  and  who  fully  understand  the 
relation  which  Biblical  criticism  bears  toward  the  standard  of 
supernatural  faith,  should  of  itself  command  our  respect  and 
reasonable  assent.  But  when  this  judgment  is  made,  addi- 
tionally, the  command  of  an  authority  which  appeals  to  us  on 
legitimate  grounds  in  the  name  of  Christ,  then  all  doubt  must 
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vanish  as  to  our  obligation.  The  Pontiff  states  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  Biblical  Commission  bind  us  in  conscience,  an 
injunction  which  is  not  at  all  modified  by  our  capacity  to  value 
the  objective  truth  or  reasons  implied  in  the  decisions.  For 
as  a  child  is  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  its  parent,  whether  it 
understands  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  commanded  or  the 
relation  it  bears  to  objective  truth,  so  is  a  subject  of  any  com- 
munity bound  to  the  authority  that  commands  it  when  the 
authority  is  lawfully  constituted  and  the  obedience  is  imposed 
for  the  preservation  and  good  of  the  community.  The  penal- 
ties of  excommunication  are  not  indeed  nominally  attached 
to  any  disagreement  with  the  pronouncements  of  the  Biblical 
Commission;  they  meet  those  who  seek  to  discredit  the 
authority  of  the  documents  which  endorse  the  decisions  of  the 
Commission,  as  set  forth  in  the  Encyclical  Pascendi  Dominici 
gregis  and  the  Decree  Lamentabili  sane  exitu.  But  the  spirit 
of  criticism  which  causes  the  unreasonable  attacks  upon  the 
acts  of  the  lawful  executive,  is  the  spirit  that  invites  the  ele- 
ments of  disintegration  against  which  the  Encyclical  and  the 
Syllabus  are  directed. 


A  FORGOTTEN  THEOLOGIAN  AND  HIS  THEORY  OF  MORALS. 
Dr.  Richard  Hall,  Cambridge  TTniversity. 

SOME  TIME  ago  while  looking  over  the  shelves  of  the 
library  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  venerable-looking*  quarto 
bound  in  limp  parchment.  Outside  it  bore  the  title  in  faded 
ink  Halliis:  De  Quinquepartita  Conscientia.  I  took  the  book 
to  my  room  and  soon  became  interested  in  it.  In  these  days 
when  the  history  of  moral  theology  is  so  frequently  perverted 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
the  readers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  some  of  the  fruits 
which  I  gathered  from  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  rare  old 
quarto.     But  first  of  all  a  word  about  its  author. 

Dr.  Richard  Hall  was  a  young  student  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  took  his  degree 
in  the  year  1556,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall. 
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He  was  held  in  general  esteem,  and  his  ability  and  upright 
character  seemed  to  insure  him  a  useful  and  honorable  career 
in  life.  However,  before  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  Queen  Mary  died,  and  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  England.  The  new  Queen  very  soon  made  known  what 
was  to  be  her  policy  in  religion,  and  young  Hall,  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith,  followed  the  example 
of  many  more  English  Catholics  of  the  time  and  retired  to 
the  continent  in  search  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  denied  to 
him  at  home.  He  first  went  to  Belgium  and  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  finished  his  theological  studies  and  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  then  returned  to  Belgium  and  was 
given  the  post  of  Professor  of  Morals  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  St.  Rictrude  at  Marchiennes  not  far  from  Douay. 

Before  long  the  disturbed  state  of  Belgium  at  the  time  com- 
pelled Dr.  Hall  to  retire  to  Douay,  where  the  English  Col- 
lege for  the  education  of  priests  destined  for  the  work  of  pre- 
serving the  ancient  faith  in  England  had  just  been  founded  by 
Dr.  Allen.  At  Douay,  Hall  became  professor  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  it  was  there  that  Pits,  the  author  of  De  illustribus 
Angliae  Scriptorihus,  made  his  acquaintance  about  the  year 
1580.  Subsequently  Hall  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Omer  and  official  of  the  diocese.  He  died  at 
St.  Omer  in  the  year  1604. 

Pits  tells  us  that  Dr.  Hall's  "  piety,  charity,  affability,  and 
varied  erudition,  caused  him  to  be  held  in  universal  esteem." 
Dodd,  in  his  Church  History  of  England,  says  that  he  was 
"  an  excellent  casuist,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  Church  dis- 
cipline," that  "his  writings  and  behavior  were  a  continual 
curb  to  vice  and  the  liberties  of  the  age,  and  as  he  was  an 
enemy  to  complaisance  upon  those  occasions,  so  the  severity  of 
his  morals  met  with  some  opposition  even  among  the 
learned."  ^ 

The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  testifies  that  "he 
was  a  severe  and  uncompromising  moralist." 

1  Vol.  II,  p.  70. 
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While  engaged  in  teaching  casuistry  to  the  brethren  of  St. 
Rictrude  Dr.  Hall  collected  the  material  which  he  afterwards 
used  in  the  composition  of  his  chief  work  De  Quinquepartita 
Conscientia.  He  tells  us  in  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  prefixed 
to  this  work  that  the  general  custom  was  for  the  professor  of 
casuistry  to  begin  at  once  with  the  discussion  of  cases  of  con- 
science. Hall  desired  to  lay  the  foundations  a  little  deeper, 
and  began  with  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Conscience,  for  the 
matter  of  which  he  confesses  that  he  was  much  indebted  to  the 
Dominican,  John  Nider,  who  wrote  his  book,  Consolatio 
Pusillanimium,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Many  years'  experience  in  hearing  confessions  confirmed  him 
in  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  treatise  on  Conscience, 
and  when  he  was  now  an  old  man  he  devoted  the  leisure  mo- 
ments which  his  duties  as  official  of  the  diocese  left  him,  to  the 
composition  of  his  work.  He  dedicated  it  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai,  a  prelate  who  was  zealous  for  the  reformation  of 
morals  and  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  To 
show  the  lofty  aim  which  Dr.  Hall  proposed  to  himself  in  pub- 
lishing his  work  and  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner,  we  may 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  Dedicatory  Epistle : 

For  when  once  men's  consciences  have  been  put  right,  and  that 
Augean  stable  has  been  cleansed,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  establish 
that  external  discipline  which  all  good  men  desire  and  long  for. 
To  achieve  this  purpose  in  the  first  place  pious  and  good  men 
must  everywhere  be  appointed  pastors  and  confessors  who  will 
teach  others  by  word  and  example  and  who  will  not  like  hirelings 
only  feed  themselves,  and  seek  after  their  own  gain  and  ad- 
vantage; but  who  will  seek  God's  honor  alone  and  the  salvation 
of  souls.  From  such  offices  those  must  be  excluded  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  gluttony  and  other  fleshly  vices,  as  well  as  the  ambitious 
and  the  avaricious.  When  the  tribunal  of  conscience  has  been 
put  right,  the  next  step  will  be  the  external  forum,  where  judges 
and  magistrates  must  be  appointed  who  are  not  only  upright  and 
incorrupt  so  as  not  to  be  turned  aside  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
path  of  duty  by  hatred  or  affection,  fear,  or  hope  of  reward ;  but 
who  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  all  striving  after  popu- 
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larity  and  notoriety.  Because  if  they  are  Thasos  there  will  never 
be  wanting  Gnathos  who  will  so  distort  and  blind  their  judgment 
with  their  flattery  that  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  distinguish 
good  from  evil.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  furnished  by 
Henry  VIII  of  England  who  held  flatterers  in  high  favor  and 
esteem.  Once  on  his  return  from  a  battle  in  which  he  had  been 
victorious,  and  which  was  fought  in  defence  of  the  Holy  See 
against  those  who  desired  to  weaken  its  authority,  he  met  one  of 
the  English  bishops  who  had  come  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory.  "  Are  we  not  much  beholden,  Reverend  Father  in  God," 
said  the  King,  "  to  the  divine  goodness  for  the  glorious  victory 
which  we  have  gained  over  the  enemy?"  The  bishop  knew  the 
vainglorious  character  of  the  king,  and  he  answered :  "  Nay, 
most  serene  King,  Almighty  God  owes  much  to  your  Majesty 
since  you  have  fought  so  well  for  His  glory  and  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  See."  The  king  was  not  a  little  puffed  up  by  the 
bishop's  words,  and  conceiving  too  high  an  opinion  of  himself  he 
not  long  afterwards  fell  away  from  the  Holy  See  and  from  the 
faith  which  he  had  defended  before  with  his  pen  and  with  the 
sword. 

Dr.  Hall's  book,  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  study  and  prac- 
tical experience,  was  published  at  Douay  in  1598.  The  date 
of  publication  is  of  special  interest.  The  book  was  an  elabor- 
ate treatise  on  Conscience,  written  by  a  learned  and  experi- 
enced Englishman,  a  confessor  for  the  faith,  a  man  of  lofty 
character,  somewhat  austere  even  and  stern  in  disposition. 
Twenty-one  years  before  the  publication  of  Hall's  book  Bar- 
tholomew Medina,  O.  P.,  had  issued  his  celebrated  Expositio 
in  Primam  Secundae  Angelici  Doctoris  D.  Thomae  Aquinatis. 
In  this  book  the  learned  Dominican  had  been  the  first  to  pro- 
pound and  defend  Probabilism  in  the  modern  form.  No  theo- 
logian of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  pet  doctrine  Probabilism 
is  supposed  to  be,  had  as  yet  written  at  any  length  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  1599  Cardinal  Toletus,  S.  J.,  issued  his  Instructio 
Sac er do  turn,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  the  Commen- 
taries of  Gabriel  Vasquez,  S.  J.,  on  the  Prima  Secundae  of 
St.  Thomas.  Cardinal  Toletus  approved  of  and  used  the 
theory,  as  two  or  three  other  Jesuits  had  already  done,  but 
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Vasquez  was  the  first  Jesuit  theologian  who  discussed  Prob- 
abilism  at  length  and  defended  it.  From  the  historical  point 
of  view  it  may  be  of  interest  to  inquire  what  was  Dr.  Hall's 
system  of  morals,  and  what  was  his  attitude  toward  the  theory 
of  Medina.  In  this  inquiry  I  propose  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
role  of  the  historian.  I  shall  not  play  the  advocate;  I  shall 
strive  to  be  as  accurate  and  objective  as  possible;  and  I  shall 
let  the  texts  and  the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  As  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  how  little  we  can  trust  to  what  is 
commonly  written  on  this  subject,  I  will  only  use  authorities 
whose  doctrine  I  have  studied  at  first-hand  in  their  own  works. 
Catholic  theologians  have  always  taught  as  a  primary  rule 
of  conduct  that  it  is  sinful  to  do  anything  which  we  are  not 
morally  sure  is  right.  To  act  in  doubt  whether  our  action  is  a 
good  or  bad  one  is  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  do  it  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad,  and  thereby  sin  is  committed.  It  is  a  mortal 
sin  to  do  what  we  think  is  mortal  or  what  we  doubt  whether 
it  be  mortal  or  not.  Hall  insists  upon  this  as  do  all  theo- 
logians who  discuss  the  point.  "  In  practical  doubt,"  he  says, 
"or  in  doubt  about  doing  something  in  this  place  and  time, 
or,  as  others  say,  here  and  now,  when  its  lawfulness  is  sup- 
ported by  only  probable  reasons,  it  is  the  constant  teaching 
of  all  theologians  that  as  long  as  the  conscience  is  in  such 
uncertainty  nothing  may  be  done  against  this  doubt,  whether 
the  doubt  be  equal  on  both  sides,  or  unequal;  and  whether 
there  is  greater  danger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  or 
equal  danger  on  both  sides,  for  then  the  text  of  Wisdom  is 
verified — '  He  who  loves  danger  shall  perish  in  it ;'  and  it  is 
settled  by  the  authority  of  all  masters  that  he  who  exposes 
himself  to  the  danger  of  committing  mortal  sin  thereby  sins 
mortally.  The  text  of  St.  Paul  is  applicable  here :  '  Whatever 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'  But  what  is  not  according  to  con- 
science is  not  of  faith,  nor  is  an  action  according  to  con- 
science— or  a  certain  judgment  concerning  its  lawfulness — when 
the  conscience  sways  to  both  sides,  hesitates  which  to  choose, 
and  to  do  what  you  are  not  sure  whether  it  be  lawful."  ^  He 
2  De  Quinquepartita  Conscientia,  L.  II,  c.  2. 
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then  quotes  Origen  and  Theophylact  who  explain  the  text  of 
St.  Paul  in  this  sense.  The  moral  certainty  of  the  lawfulness 
of  an  action  which  is  required  before  performing  it  must  not 
be  taken  in  too  absolute  or  metaphysical  a  sense.  "  It  is  not 
the  result,"  says  Hall,  "of  evident  demonstration,  but  of 
probable  conjectures,  which  incline  more  to  one  side  than 
the  other."  "" 

We  come  to  the  special  subject  of  this  paper  when  we  in- 
quire what  rules  Hall  followed  to  determine  the  choice  of  an 
opinion  when  Doctors  disagree.  He  puts  the  crucial  ques- 
tion on  this  point  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  second  book. 
He  there  asks  whether  it  is  lawful  in  morals  to  abandon  an 
opinion  which  is  more  probable  and  follow  one  which  is  only 
probable.  After  giving  one  or  two  examples  in  which  the 
question  is  of  practical  importance,  and  quoting  the  reasons 
of  those  who  answer  the  question  in  the  negative,  he  says : 

But  we  who  hope  that  timid  consciences  will  derive  some  help 
from  this  little  work,  and  who  see  that  innumerable  would  be  the 
difficulties  of  pious  souls  if  it  were  always  necessary  to  inquire 
which  opinion  out  of  many  is  the  more  probable,  nor  could  an 
issue  be  readily  found  since  an  opinion  frequently  seems  more 
probable  to  some  though  it  is  not  so  in  reality, — supported  by  the 
authority  of  great  men  we  assert  that  it  is  sufficient  to  follow 
the  probable  opinion  of  some  Doctor,  so  that  we  need  not  adopt 
those  obscure  arguments  by  which  some  maintain  that  the  more 
probable  opinion  must  be  discovered  and  followed.  For  as  that 
is  a  probable  opinion  in  the  schools  and  in  disputations  which 
can  be  defended  without  incurring  any  note  of  error,  so  in 
practical  matters  that  is  probable  which  we  can  follow  without  sin 
or  danger  of  sin.  For  a  probable  opinion  is  not  so  called  because 
it  can  be  supported  by  reasons  drawn  from  either  side,  for  in 
this  sense  many  errors  and  heresies,  such  as  that  of  Arius,  have 
more  numerous,  and  in  appearance  more  probable  arguments  in 
their  favor  than  have  some  truths  held  by  Catholics.  But  a 
probable  opinion  is  so  called  because  it  seems  probable  to  one  or 
more  men  of  learning,  or  to  those  whose  knowledge  is  specially 

« L.  c,  L.  Ill,  c.  14. 
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known  and  approved.  Since  then  this  is  agreeable  to  right  reason 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  learned  men,  why  may  we 
not  follow  it  ?  Is  it  because  the  other  opinion  is  more  probable  ? 
But  we  are  not  always  bound  to  follow  what  in  everything  is 
more  perfect,  because  it  is  sufficient  if  a  thing  is  perfect  in  its 
kind;  and  since  in  the  schools  and  in  theory  it  is  lawful  to  defend 
that  which  is  probable,  what  hinders  us  from  being  able  to  follow 
that  which  is  probable  in  practice  and  in  action?  And  so  this  is 
lawful  provided  that  the  opinion  which  we  judge  to  be  probable 
is  not  evidently  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture  or  a  decision  of  the 
Church,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  and  if  one  can  by  one's  own  knowl- 
edge or  that  of  another  who  is  worthy  of  confidence  answer  the 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  or  at  least  one  sees  that  clever  men  despise 
them ;  for  a  good  argument  in  practical  matters  is  derived  from 
the  praiseworthy  life  and  excellent  doctrine  of  good  and  holy 
men.  And  indeed  though  there  are  some  precepts  which  are 
common  to  and  obvious  to  all,  and  of  those  no  one  who  has  the 
use  of  reason  and  free  will  can  or  ought  to  be  ignorant,  such  as  the 
precepts  of  the  Decalogue  which  natural  reason  and  Holy  Scripture 
clearly  manifest  to  us ;  there  are  others  which  Holy  Scripture  and 
ecclesiastical  decisions  leave  uncertain,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
contracts.  No  one  should  violate  the  former  on- account  of  the 
opinion  of  any  Doctor  whatever ;  but  in  the  latter  which  are  not 
yet  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Church  we  may  follow  the  opinion 
of  some  Doctors  against  others,  provided  that  we  are  ready  to 
stand  by  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  if  she  determine  otherwise, 
make  restitution  if  required,  and  in  the  meanwhile  form  for  our- 
selves a  good  conscience  in  everything  without  hesitation  or 
notable  doubt  to  the  contrary. 

In  this  passage  Hall  formally  adopts  the  theory  which  Bar- 
tholomew Medina  had  formulated  some  twenty  years  earlier 
and  which  is  known  as  Probabilism.  In  the  extract  which  I 
have  quoted  he  does  not  mention  either  Medina  or  any  one 
else  by  name;  he  is  content  with  saying  in  general  terms  that 
his  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  great  men.  How- 
ever, he  does  mention  Medina  on  the  next  page  and  in  the  same 
context,  and  by  other  frequent  references  to  him  Hall  shows 
that  he  was  largely  indebted  to  him  for  his  doctrine.     He 
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makes  use  too  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  Medina 
proved  his  theory.  In  adopting  this  view  he  was  clearly  of 
the  opinion  that  he  was  adopting  no  novelty,  he  was  merely 
making  use  of  a  ready  formula  for  what  in  substance  had  been 
taught  by  the  older  theologians.  This  comes  out  well  in  a 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  third 
book  on  a  Scrupulous  Conscience.     He  there  says: 

The  scrupulous  are  often  tortured  at  reading  the  chapter  juve- 
nis,  de  sponsalibus,  in  which  the  saying  occurs — "  The  safer  way 
must  be  chosen  when  in  doubt  " ;  from  which  they  think  it  follows 
that  in  everything  that  course  must  be  chosen  which  is  the  furthest 
removed  from  all  appearance  of  sin.  But  if  this  be  granted  them, 
nobody  can  ever  be  certain  that  in  any  of  his  actions  he  has 
played  the  part  of  an  honest  man,  without  being  afraid  that  he 
could  have  done  better.  However,  the  answer  to  this  is  easy: 
it  is  not  necessary  always  to  choose  the  safer  way ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  choose  that  which  is  safe,  as  was  said  above  when  I  was  treat- 
ing of  a  probable  conscience  in  questions  where  Doctors  differ. 
I  there  said  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  more  probable 
opinion;  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  that  which  is  probable  when  both 
are  defended  by  approved  authors.  And  Navarrus  gives  this 
advice  as  a  special  remedy  against  scruples,  viz.,  to  adopt  one 
out  of  several  opinions,  choosing  first  of  all  in  the  external  forum 
that  which  is  confirmed  by  custom,  unless  it  is  clearly  against 
the  natural  or  divine  law,  for  against  these  custom  can  do  noth- 
ing. But  if  the  matter  be  doubtful,  custom  can  interpret  it,  and 
such  interpretation  is  to  be  followed.  H  there  is  no  such  custom, 
that  opinion  should  be  preferred  which  rests  on  some  text,  and 
against  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  arguments,  though  the  common 
opinion  may  be  on  the  other  side,  and  that,  although  the  chief 
question  may  be  concerning  one  law  and  the  text  concerning 
another.  Furthermore,  that  opinion  among  several  should  be 
chosen  which  rests  on  an  argument  which  cannot  easily  be  an- 
swered. And  if  none  of  these  rules  is  applicable,  the  common 
opinion  should  be  chosen,  that  namely  which  is  known  for  cer- 
tain to  be  the  common  opinion;  and  if  there  is  no  common 
opinion,  that  should  be  chosen  which  rests  on  better  grounds 
and  reasons,  although  they  may  be  arguments  which  can  be 
answered   without   difficulty   because    other   things   being   equal 
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a  double  or  a  triple  cord  is  broken  with  greater  difficulty.  But 
where  none  of  these  rules  applies,  the  more  lenient  and  more 
favorable  opinion  is  to  be  followed.  The  more  lenient  and  the 
more  favorable  opinion  is  that  which  favors  an  oath,  marriage, 
dower,  will,  freedom,  a  ward,  widow,  stranger,  or  other  mis- 
erable person,  or  a  private  person  against  the  exchequer,  when 
the  exchequer  bases  its  action  on  the  wrongdoing  of  a  private 
person ;  otherwise  the  contrary  holds.  That  opinion  also  is  more 
lenient  and  more  favorable  which  upholds  the  validity  of  the  act, 
whether  the  act  whose  validity  is  in  question  be  a  last  will,  or  a 
statement  of  claim,  or  a  joining  of  the  issue,  or  a  sentence,  or  any 
judicial  act,  rescript,  or  privilege.  For  the  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  act  outweighs  other  considerations,  although  the  validity 
of  the  act  redounds  to  the  advantage  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  State.  With  these  exceptions  that  opinion 
is  the  more  lenient  which  favors  the  defendant.  And  if  one 
opinion  is  better  than  another  in  none  of  these  ways,  that  should 
be  held  which  those  Doctors  affirm  who  excel  in  authority  or 
knowledge  in  the  matter  in  question,  as  theologians  if  the  question 
belong  to  theology,  canonists  in  canon  law,  legists  in  civil  law ; 
for  in  all  these  ways  an  opinion  is  probable  although  perhaps  the 
contrary  is  sometimes  more  probable. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  thus  quoting  what  Navarrus  teaches 
about  the  various  methods  for  choosing  an  opinion  and  form- 
ing one's  conscience  when  Doctors  disagree,  Hall  believed 
that  he  was  merely  putting  his  own  theory  in  other  words. 
"  In  all  these  ways,"  he  says,  "  an  opinion  is  probable  although 
perhaps  the  contrary  is  sometimes  more  probable."  * 

What  Hall  quotes  from  Navarrus  is  merely  the  common 
teaching  of  theologians  on  this  question  previous  to  the  time  of 
Medina.  Angelus  de  Clavasio,  O.  F.  M.,  who  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  Summa  Angelica  in  i486,  teaches  the  same 
doctrine  in  almost  identical  terms,  as  also  does  Prierias,  O.  P., 
who  issued  the  first  edition  of  the  Summa  Sylvestrina  in  15 16. 
So  that  according  to  Dr.  Hall  the  theory  of  Probabilism  was 
no  novelty ;  it  was  merely  a  short  and  convenient  way  of  stat- 

*  "  Nam  totidem  modis  opinio  fit  probabilis ;  etsi  f  ortassis  altera  sit  in- 
terdum  probabilior." 
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ing  a  theory  which  was  supported  by  the  common  consent  of 
theologians  of  all  schools.  This  was  not  an  opinion  peculiar 
to  Hall;  it  was  shared  by  all  his  contemporaries,  as  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  Medina's  formula  was  at  once  accepted  by 
theologians  of  all  schools  as  an  accurate  and  convenient  state- 
ment of  what  they  all  held.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 
Michael  Salon,  a  Spanish  Augustinian,  published  his  Con- 
troversiae  de  Justitia  et  Jure  in  the  year  1581,  four  years  after 
the  publication  of  Medina's  work.  Salon  holds  with  Medina 
"  that  it  is  lawful  to  abandon  the  more  probable  opinion  and 
to  follow  that  which  is  probable  and  believed  to  be  true,  while 
to  follow  the  more  probable  is  merely  matter  of  counsel."  He 
adds  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  "  many  and  very  eminent  Doc- 
tors, especially  among  the  followers  of  St.  Thomas ;  that  more 
numerous  and  more  eminent  authors  and  more  weighty  rea- 
sons can  be  quoted  for  it  than  for  the  opposite  opinion;  and 
that  these  reasons  cannot  be  refuted,  while  those  on  the  other 
side  can  be  refuted."  ^ 

Gabriel  Vasquez,  the  first  Jesuit  theologian  who  wrote  at 
length  on  the  question,  published  his  Commentarii  ac  Disputa- 
tiones  in  Primam  Secundae  S.  Thomae  in  1 599,  one  year  after 
the  publication  of  Hall's  book.  Vasquez  says :  "  I  think  the 
opinion  is  true  which  Bartholomew  Medina  follows,  and  which 
was  already  common  in  the  schools  and  long  before  his  time, 
viz.,  that  a  man  of  learning  may  act  on  the  opinion  of  others 
although  that  opinion  is  less  safe  and  in  his  judgment  less 
probable  (provided  that  it  be  not  destitute  of  reason  and  prob- 
ability) against  his  own  opinion  which  he  considers  to  be 
more  probable."  * 

John  Azor,  S.  J.,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Institu- 
tiones  Morales  in  the  year  1600.  He  gives  the  common  rules 
in  vogue  at  the  time  for  the  choice  of  opinions ;  they  are  iden- 
tical with  those  which  have  been  given  above  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hall  from  Navarrus.  Incidentally  he  mentions  the  formula 
of   Probabilism,   and   says   that  although   authors   have   not 

^  Quest.  6$,  a.  2,  controv.  2,  conclus.  4.  «  Disp.  62,  c.  4. 
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taught  it,  yet  it  can  be  defended  by  this  conclusive  argument : 
"  Because  that  is  well  done  which  is  done  prudently ;  but  one 
who  is  guided  by  the  advice  of  others  acts  prudently;  and 
therefore  one  who  in  his  actions  follows  a  probable  opinion  of 
Doctors  acts  prudently."  ^ 

These  theologians  whom  we  have  quoted  are  merely  speci- 
mens of  great  numbers  of  all  schools  who  might  be  mentioned. 
With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Jesuit  Comitolus,  we  have 
to  wait  for  another  forty  years  before  a  dissentient  voice  is 
raised  against  Probabilism.  Comitolus,  an  Italian  theologian, 
published  his  Responsa  M  or  alia  in  1608.  He  brands  Prob- 
abilism as  the  shameful  lapse  of  Armilla,  who,  this  writer  as- 
serts, taught  it  in  his  Summa,  while  other  representative  au- 
thors are  quoted  as  upholders  of  Probabiliorism.®  With  this 
solitary  and  not  very  weighty  exception  Probabilism  was  the 
universally  accepted  theory  of  Moral  Theology  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  Medina's  book  till  the  rise  of 
Jansenism  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
historical  fact  of  itself  is  very  significant,  and  it  will  have  the 
greatest  weight  with  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  con- 
servative instincts  and  the  quickness  to  detect  novelties  which 
have  always  been  characteristic  of  theologians.  Furthermore, 
it  is  the  simple  fact  that  in  practice  the  rule  of  Probabilism 
when  applied  to  the  solution  of  disputed  questions  made  no 
difference  in  ethical  doctrine.  The  laxity  of  some  authors  who 
abused  the  theory  should  not  be  attributed  to  sound  Prob- 
abilism. It  is  merely  a  universal  formula  applicable  in  all 
disputed  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  a  con- 
venient substitute  for  the  many  and  diverse  rules  which  were 
in  use  before  Medina's  time.  The  practical  solutions  of  ethi- 
cal questions  remained  the  same,  though  they  were  arrived 
at  by  a  different  and  more  simple  process  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Probabilism.  This  will  be  more  clear  if  we  continue 
the  last  extract  from  Dr.  Hall  where  we  left  off.  He  con- 
tinues thus : 

'  Lib.  2,  c.  16.  8  Lib.  5,  q.  15. 
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The  same  author,  Navarrus,  gave  four  very  useful  rules  for  the 
use  of  those  who  make  choice  of  one  opinion  out  of  many.  First, 
that  a  judge,  counsellor  or  agent,  who  is  going  to  judge,  advise, 
or  do  anything  in  a  doubtful  matter,  before  doing  it,  should,  to 
avoid  sin,  forthwith  drive  that  doubt  out  of  his  mind,  and  believe 
or  hold  for  certain  that  the  opinion  which  he  chooses  is  true ;  and 
that  he  ought  to  judge  according  to  it  in  that  case;  because  if 
before  doing  it  he  judged  what  he  advised  or  did  to  be  doubtfully 
right,  he  would  commit  sin  by  exposing  himself  to  danger  of  a 
doubtful  conscience.  Secondly,  he  remarks  this,  that  in  both  the 
tribunal  of  justice  and  of  conscience,  one  and  the  same  man,  in 
one  and  the  same  matter,  both  may  and  ought  to  believe  some- 
thing to  be  true  under  one  respect  for  one  reason,  and  the  con- 
trary to  be  true  under  another  respect  for  another  reason.  As, 
for  example,  a  woman  may  and  ought  sometimes  to  believe  that 
the  man  with  whom  she  lives  is  her  husband  with  regard  to  ren- 
dering to  him  his  marital  rights,  but  the  contrary  when  there  is 
question  of  demanding  them  for  herself.  Thirdly,  that  although 
in  a  court  of  law,  the  rules  which  we  borrowed  from  Navarrus  are 
to  be  applied,  yet  in  the  forum  of  conscience  to  avoid  sin  it  is 
sufficient  to  choose  as  true  the  opinion  of  one  whom  we  deservedly 
consider  to  be  a  man  endowed  with  the  knowledge  and  upright- 
ness necessary  to  form  a  sound  opinion.  For,  he  says,  the  right 
understanding  of  the  common  saying — ''  The  safer  opinion  must 
be  chosen  in  doubt" — is  that  it  is  applicable  only  in  negative 
doubt,  which  does  not  exist  when  a  view  is  held  with  sufficient 
authority  and  reason,  nor  when  one  opinion  is  chosen  as  true  out 
of  many.  Fourthly,  that  an  opinion  is  not  to  be  called  common 
so  as  necessarily  to  be  preferred  to  another  on  the  sole  ground 
that  many  follow  it  like  sheep  one  after  another,  for  in  this 
respect,  he  says,  I  should  consider  that  to  be  the  more  common 
opinion  which  six  or  seven  classical  authors  defend  and  who 
professedly  treat  of  the  matter,  than  an  opinion  approved  by 
fifty  who  were  almost  entirely  led  by  the  authority  of  others. 
He  even  thinks  that  both  opinions  may  be  said  to  be  common 
when  each  is  defended  by  eight  or  ten  authors  of  weight  who 
choose  it  deliberately.® 

Prierias  tells  us  in  his  Summa  that  theologians  were  unani- 
»  Lib.  3,  c.  i6. 
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mous  in  teaching  that  in  doubtful  matters  where  Doctors  dis- 
agreed a  man  might  safely  follow  the  opinion  of  his  own 
Master.  "And  this,"  he  says,  "  you  are  to  understand  not 
only  of  one  who  does  his  best  to  get  at  the  truth,  for  such  a  one 
would  be  excused  on  account  of  invincible  ignorance  even  if 
he  embraced  a  manifestly  false  opinion;  but  you  are  also  to 
understand  it  of  one  who  from  a  liking  for  his  own  Master 
forms  a  probable  judgment,  as  it  seems  to  him  that  what  is 
false  is  true." 

Although  some  Doctors  distinguished  and  put  certain  limi- 
tations, still  it  was  commonly  admitted  that  a  confessor  not 
only  might,  but  was  obliged  to,  absolve  a  penitent  who  wished 
to  follow  a  probable  opinion,  although  the  confessor  was  con- 
vinced that  the  opinion  was  less  probable  and  less  safe  than 
the  opposite  opinion  which  he  held  himself. 

Men  who  had  been  taught  and  who  had  acted  upon  such 
opinions  as  the  foregoing  would  accept  the  formula  of  Prob- 
abilism  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  were  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  lawful  to  follow  a  probable  opinion  even 
though  the  opposite  might  be  objectively  more  probable  and 
supported  by  greater  authorities  and  better  reasons.  A  con- 
fessor was  obliged  to  give  absolution  to  a  penitent  who  wished 
to  act  on  a  probable  opinion,  though  the  confessor  believed 
that  it  was  less  probable  than  the  opposite  which  he  held  him- 
self. In  other  words,  he  was  compelled  in  this  case  to  follow 
a  probable  opinion  of  another  against  his  own  more  probable 
opinion.  The  only  step  that  remained  to  be  taken  was  to 
show  that  logically  one  might  always  follow  a  soundly  prob- 
able opinion  even  though  recognizing  at  the  same  time  that 
the  opposite  was  more  probable.  Theologians  who  wrote  be- 
fore the  time  of  Medina  had  not  admitted  this.  The  doc- 
trine that  in  order  to  act  lawfully  one  must  have  a  certain 
conscience  and  no  doubt  about  the  lawfulness  of  the  action 
stood  in  the  way.  A  man  who  chooses  what  he  considers  to 
be  a  less  probable  opinion  exposes  himself  to  the  danger  of 
sin,  they  said;  his  conscience  fluctuates  and  is  uncertain,  and 
so  he  commits  sin.     Where  there  is  danger  on  both  sides  we 
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must  choose  that  on  which  there  is  less.  Moreover,  rules  of 
law  prescribe  that  in  doubt  the  safer  way  must  be  chosen, 
and  what  is  uncertain  must  be  abandoned.  Besides,  a  judge 
would  certainly  do  wrong  who  gave  sentence  against  a  litigant 
who  had  more  probable  arguments  on  his  side  than  his  ad- 
versary had. 

Medina  answers  these  objections  and  establishes  his  theory 
of  Probabilism  by  pointing  out  that  one  who  follows  a  probable 
opinion  exposes  himself  to  no  danger  of  committing  sin.  The 
opinion  in  question  is  admitedly  probable,  that  is,  it  is  ap- 
proved, and  so  there  can  be  no  danger  of  committing  sin  by 
following  it ;  if  there  were  any  such  danger,  the  opinion  could 
not  be  approved  as  a  rule  for  action,  it  could  not  be  probable. 
The  opposite  is  more  probable  and  more  safe,  it  is  true,  but  we 
are  under  no  obligation  to  follow  the  safer  way ;  it  is  sufficient 
if  we  follow  one  that  is  safe.  Medina  admits  that  a  judge  is 
bound  to  give  sentence  in  favor  of  the  litigant  who  brings  the 
stronger  arguments;  probabilism  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
case,  for  here  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  litigant  has  a  strict 
right  to  sentence  being  given  in  his  favor;  but  he  maintains 
that  when  there  are  two  opinions  about  the  interpretation 
of  a  law  the  judge  may  follow  a  probable  against  a  more 
probable  opinion.^® 

In  this  Medina  was  followed  by  Salon,  Dr.  Hall,  and  other 
theologians,  but  this  last  proposition  was  rejected  by  Vasquez 
and  others,  and  finally  it  was  condemned  by  Innocent  XI, 
2  March,  1679.  Besides  his  opinion  about  a  judge,  there  was 
another  weak  point  in  Medina's  exposition  of  his  theory.  To 
the  argument  that  one  who  acts  on  a  probable  opinion,  acts 
with  the  consciousness  that  the  opposite  opinion  may  be  true, 
and  so  acts  in  doubt  and  against  his  conscience,  Medina  re- 
plies :  "  One  who  in  these  cases  acts  against  his  own  opinion, 
does  indeed  act  against  a  speculative  doubt  or  opinion,  but 
he  does  not  act  against  his  conscience,  for  he  is  convinced 
and  has  made  up  his  mind  that  when  there  are  two  probable 
opinions  one  may  follow  either  indifferently."  " 

10  L.  c,  Quest.  19,  a.  6.  "  Quest.  19,  a.  6. 
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But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  ground  has  he  for  being  certain 
that  he  is  acting  lawfully  when  he  acts  according  to  a  prob- 
able opinion?  Medina  virtually  replies  that  the  certainty 
rests  on  his  own  judgment  or  on  the  judgment  of  prudent 
and  good  men  that  there  is  no  danger  of  sin  in  following  the 
opinion;  that  is  what  a  probable  opinion  means.  And  it  is 
certainly  lawful  to  do  what  there  is  no  danger  of  sin  in  doing. 
The  maxim  that  in  doubtful  matters  one  may  do  what  pru- 
dent and  learned  Doctors  judge  to  be  safe  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  commonly  admitted  by  theologians,  and  in  general  it  is 
a  safe  rule  of  conduct.  However  on  the  theoretical  side  the 
basis  of  the  maxim  is  weak.  We  have  seen  that  Medina  and 
other  approved  authors  misapplied  Probabilism  to  questions  of 
law  in  the  external  forum.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  instances 
where  scores  of  approved  theologians  have  gone  wrong  and 
held  untenable  opinions.  Whence  one  might  conclude  that  an 
opinion  is  not  necessarily  probable  because  it  is  judged  to  be 
so  by  a  number  of  prudent,  good,  and  learned  men.  We 
might  reply  that,  although  this  is  so  sometimes,  as  a  rule 
the  judgment  of  good  and  learned  men  is  correct,  and  there- 
fore is  sufficient  ground  for  moral  certainty.  However  this 
may  be,  modern  probabilists  prefer  other  methods  of  form- 
ing a  certain  conscience  by  means  of  a  probable  opinion.  For 
this  purpose  they  use  reflex  principles,  such  as — "A  doubt- 
ful law  does  not  bind."  Virtually  the  process  takes  some  such 
form  as  this:  When  there  is  a  probable  opinion  that  a  par- 
ticular action  is  lawful,  there  is  no  certain  law  which  forbids 
it;  such  a  law  is  at  most  doubtful.  But  a  doubtful  law  can- 
not impose  a  certain  obligation,  or  in  other  words  a  doubt- 
ful law  does  not  bind.  This  is  one  of  the  favorite  arguments 
of  St.  Alphonsus. 

In  his  method  of  forming  a  certain  conscience  by  means  of 
a  probable  opinion  Dr.  Hall  follows  Medina  and  other  theo- 
logians of  his  time.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  from  which  we  quoted  above,  he  argues  as  follows : 

As  to  what  some  say,  that  a  man  would  expose  himself  to  the 
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danger  of  committing  sin  by  following  a  probable  opinion  and 
abandoning  one  that  is  more  probable,  this  we  deny  absolutely, 
seeing  that  in  doing  this  learned  men  see  no  danger  of  sin.  In 
doubts,  indeed,  the  safer  opinion  must  be  followed,  because  there 
is  danger  on  both  sides;  but  when  one  opinion  is  probable  and 
another  more  probable,  both  are  safe  in  morals,  though  the 
latter  may  be  safer,  And  when  the  canon  law  says  that  what  is 
more  certain  must  be  followed  in  case  of  doubt,  it  supposes  that 
there  is  danger  on  both  sides;  and  this  we  maintain  is  by  no 
means  the  case  when  there  are  two  opinions  of  which  one  is 
probable  though  the  other  is  more  probable.  The  reason  is  be- 
cause in  a  question  of  morals  not  settled  for  certain  by  Holy 
Scripture  or  by  the  Church,  it  is  safe  to  follow  that  opinion  which 
one  sees  approved  by  a  good  and  wise  man.  Finally,  we  allow 
that  a  judge  ought  to  give  sentence  for  the  party  which  brings 
the  better  proofs  of  its  claim,  but  when  there  are  two  opinions 
in  law,  of  which  one  is  only  probable  and  the  other  more  probable, 
he  can  follow  the  probable  opinion,  nor  need  he  investigate  which 
is  the  more  probable  so  as  necessarily  to  follow  it. 

Vasquez,  the  first  great  Jesuit  theologian  who  treated  the 
question  ex  professo,  not  only  rejected  this  opinion  about  the 
judge,  as  we  have  seen,  but  required  the  support  of  more  than 
one  Doctor  to  make  it  lawful  to  follow  an  opinion  against  one 
that  is  recognized  by  the  agent  as  more  probable.  He  also 
required  that  the  opinion  should  be  commonly  held  not  to  be 
erroneous,  but  still  to  maintain  its  probability,  and  thus  not 
to  be  obsolete.  ^^ 

In  both  these  points  Vasquez  was  followed  by  the  great 
body  of  Jesuit  theologians,  and  we  see  how  true  was  the  re- 
mark of  the  learned  Cardinal  D'Annibale  that  the  Jesuits,  far 
from  being  the  inventors  of  Probabilism,  were  as  a  matter 
of  fact  its  moderators. 

T.  Slater,  S.  J. 

St.  Beuno's  College,  St.  Asaph,  England. 

12  Disp.  62,  c.  4. 
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THE  NEW  MARRIAGE  LEGISLATION. 

I.  The  Text  of  the  Law. 
Decree  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council. 

THE  Council  of  Trent,  cap.  I,  Sess.  XXIV  de  reform,  matrim., 
made  prudent  provision  against  the  rash  celebration  of 
clandestine  marriages,  which  the  Church  of  God  for  most  just 
reasons  has  always  detested  and  forbidden,  by  decreeing :  "  Those 
who  otherwise  than  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  himself 
or  of  another  priest  acting  with  the  license  of  the  parish  priest 
or  of  the  Ordinary,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses, shall  attempt  to  contract  matrimony,  the  Holy  Synod 
renders  altogether  incapable  of  contracting  marriage  thus,  and 
decrees  that  contracts  of  this  kind  are  null  and  void." 

But  as  the  same  Sacred  Council  prescribed  that  the  said  Decree 
should  be  published  in  all  the  parishes  and  was  not  to  have  force 
except  in  those  places  in  which  it  had  been  promulgated,  it  has 
happened  that  many  places  in  which  the  publication  has  not  been 
made  have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Tridentine  law, 
and  are  still  without  it,  and  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  doubts 
and  inconveniences  of  the  old  discipline. 

Nor  has  all  difficulty  been  removed  in  those  places  where  the 
new  law  has  been  in  force.  For  often  there  has  been  grave  doubt 
in  deciding  as  to  the  person  of  the  parish  priest  before  whom  a 
marriage  is  to  be  celebrated.  The  canonical  discipline  did  indeed 
decide  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  parish  priest  in  whose 
parish  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties  has  his  or  her 
domicile  or  quasi-domicile.  But  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
judge  whether  a  quasi-domicile  really  exists  in  a  specified  case, 
not  a  few  marriages  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  nullity; 
many,  too,  either  owing  to  ignorance  or  fraud,  have  been  found 
to  be  quite  illegitimate  and  void. 

These  deplorable  results  have  been  seen  to  happen  more  fre- 
quently in  our  own  time  on  account  of  the  increased  facility  and 
celerity  of  intercommunication  between  the  different  countries,^ 
even  those  most  widely  separated.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  ex- 
pedient to  wise  and  learned  men  to  introduce  some  change  into 
the  law  regulating  the  form  of  the  celebration  of  marriage,  and 
a  great  many  bishops  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  in 
the  more  populous  states  where  the  necessity  appears  more  urgent, 
have  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to  this  end. 
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It  has  been  asked,  also,  by  very  many  bishops  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  by  others  in  various  regions,  that  provision  should  be 
made  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  arising  from  sponsalia,  that  is, 
mutual  promises  of  marriage,  privately  entered  upon.  For  ex- 
perience has  sufficiently  shown  the  many  dangers  of  such  spon- 
salia: first,  as  being  an  incitement  to  sin  and  causing  the  de- 
ception of  inexperienced  girls,  and  afterwards  giving  rise  to 
inextricable  dissensions  and  disputes. 

Influenced  by  these  circumstances  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius 
X,  desiring,  in  the  solicitude  he  bears  for  all  the  churches,  to 
introduce  some  modifications  with  the  object  of  removing  these 
drawbacks  and  dangers,  committed  to  the  S.  Congregation  of  the 
Council  the  task  of  examining  into  the  matter  and  of  proposing 
to  himself  the  measures  it  should  deem  opportune. 

He  was  pleased,  also,  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
appointed  for  the  codification  of  Canon  Law,  as  well  as  of  the 
Eminent  Cardinals  chosen  on  this  special  commission  for  the 
preparation  of  the  new  code,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  S.  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council,  frequent  meetings  have  been  held  for 
this  purpose.  The  opinions  of  all  having  been  taken,  his  Holi- 
ness ordered  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Council  to  issue  a 
Decree  containing  the  laws,  approved  by  himself  on  sure  knowl- 
edge and  after  mature  deliberation,  by  which  the  discipline  re- 
garding sponsalia  and  marriage  is  to  be  regulated  for  the  future 
and  the  celebration  of  them  carried  out  in  a  sure  and  orderly 
manner. 

In  execution,  therefore,  of  the  Apostolic  mandate  the  S.  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council  by  these  letters  lays  down  and  decrees 
what  follows: 

CONCERNING   "  SPONSALIA." 

I.  Only  those  are  considered  valid  and  produce  canonical 
eflfects  which  have  been  contracted  in  writing  signed  by  both  the 
parties  and  by  either  the  parish  priest  or  the  Ordinary  of  the 
place,  or  at  least  by  two  witnesses. 

In  case  one  or  both  the  parties  be  unable  to  write,  this  fact  is 
to  be  noted  in  the  document  and  another  witness  is  to  be  added 
who  will  sign  the  writing  as  above,  with  the  parish  priest  or  the 
Ordinary  of  the  place  or  the  two  witnesses. 

II.  Here  and  in  the  following  article  by  parish  priest  is  to  be 
understood  not  only  a  priest  legitimately  presiding  over  a  parish 
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canonically  erected,  but  in  regions  where  parishes  are  not  canon- 
ically  erected,  the  priest  to  whom  the  care  of  souls  has  been 
legitimately  entrusted  in  any  specified  district  and  who  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  parish  priest;  and  in  missions  where  the  territory  has 
not  yet  been  perfectly  divided,  every  priest  generally  deputed  by 
the  superior  of  the  mission  for  the  care  of  souls  in  any  station. 

CONCERNING   MARRIAGE. 

III.  Only  those  marriages  are  valid  which  are  contracted  be- 
fore the  parish  priest  or  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  or  a  priest 
delegated  by  either  of  these,  and  at  least  two  witnesses,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  following  articles,  and  saving 
the  exceptions  mentioned  under  VII  and  VIII. 

IV.  The  parish  priest  and  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  validly 
assist  at  a  marriage: 

(i)  only  from  the  day  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  bene- 
fice or  entered  upon  their  office,  unless  they  have  been  by  a  public 
decree  excommunicated  by  name  or  suspended  from  the  office; 

(ii)  only  within  the  limits  of  their  territory:  within  which  they 
assist  validly  at  marriages  not  only  of  their  own  subjects,  but 
also  of  those  not  subject  to  them ; 

(iii)  provided  when  invited  and  asked,  and  not  compelled  by 
violence  or  by  grave  fear,  they  demand  and  receive  the  consent 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

V.  They  assist  licitly: 

(i)  when  they  have, legitimately  ascertained  the  free  state  of 
the  contracting  parties,  having  duly  complied  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  'the  law ; 

(ii)  when  they  have  ascertained  that  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  has  a  domicile,  or  at  least  has  lived  for  a  month  in  the 
place  where  the  marriage  takes  place; 

(iii)  if  this  condition  be  lacking,  the  parish  priest  and  the 
Ordinary  of  the  place,  to  assist  licitly  at  a  marriage,  require  the 
permission  of  the  parish  priest  or  the  Ordinary  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  unless  it  be  a  case  of  grave  necessity,  which 
excuses  from  this  permission; 

(iv)  concerning  persons  without  fixed  abode  (vagos),  except 
in  case  of  necessity,  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  parish  priest  to  assist 
at  their  marriage  until  they  report  the  matter  to  the  Ordinary 
or  to  a  priest  delegated  by  him  and  obtain  permission  to  assist ; 

(v)  in  every  case  let  it  be  held  as  the  rule  that  the  marriage 
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is  to  be  celebrated  before  the  parish  priest  of  the  bride,  unless 
some  just  cause  excuses  from  this. 

VI.  The  parish  priest  and  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  may  grant 
permission  to  another  priest,  specified  and  certain,  to  assist  at 
marriages  within  the  limits  of  their  district. 

The  delegated  priest,  in  order  to  assist  validly  and  licitly,  is 
bound  to  observe  the  limits  of  his  mandate  and  the  rules  laid 
down  above,  in  IV  and  V,  for  the  parish  priest  and  the  Ordinary 
of  the  place. 

VII.  When  danger  of  death  is  imminent  and  where  the  parish 
priest  or  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  or  a  priest  delegated  by  either 
of  these  cannot  be  had,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  con- 
science and  (should  the  case  require  it)  for  the  legitimation  o^ 
offspring,  marriage  may  be  contracted  validly  and  licitly  before 
any  priest  and  two  witnesses. 

VIII.  Should  it  happen  that  in  any  district  the  parish  priest 
or  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  or  a  priest  delegated  by  either  o£ 
them,  before  whom  marriage  can  be  celebrated,  is  not  to  be  had, 
and  that  this  condition  of  things  has  lasted  for  a  month,  marriage 
may  be  validly  and  licitly  entered  upon  by  the  formal  declaration 
of  consent  made  by  the  spouses  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 

IX.  (i)  After  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  the  parish  priest, 
or  he  who  takes  his  place,  is  to  write  at  once  in  the  book  of 
marriages  the  names  of  the  couple  and  of  the  witnesses,  the  place 
and  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  the  other  details, 
according  to  the  method  prescribed  in  the  ritual  books  or  by  the 
Ordinary;  and  this  even  when  another  priest  delegated  either  by 
the  parish  priest  himself  or  by  the  Ordinary  has  assisted  at  the 
marriage. 

(ii)  Moreover,  the  parish  priest  is  to  note,  also,  in  the  book 
of  baptisms  that  the  married  person  contracted  marriage  on  such 
a  day  in  his  parish.  If  the  married  person  has  been  baptized 
elsewhere  the  parish  priest  who  has  assisted  at  the  marriage  is 
to  transmit,  either  directly  or  through  the  episcopal  curia,  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage  that  has  taken  place  to  the  parish 
priest  of  the  place  where  the  person  was  baptized,  in  order  that 
the  marriage  may  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of  baptisms. 

(iii)  Whenever  a  marriage  is  contracted  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  VII  and  VIII,  the  priest  in  the  former  case,  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  latter  are  bound  conjointly  with  the  contracting  par- 
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ties  to  provide  that  the  marriage  be  inscribed  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  presctibed  books. 

X.  Parish  priests  who  violate  the  rules  thus  far  laid  doMrn  are 
to  be  punished  by  their  Ordinaries  according  to  the  nature  and 
gravity  of  their  transgression.  Moreover,  if  they  assist  at  the 
marriage  of  anybody  in  violation  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  (ii) 
and  (iii)  of  No.  V  they  are  not  to  appropriate  the  stole-fees  but 
must  remit  them  to  the  parish  priest  of  the  contracting  parties. 

XI.  (i)  The  above  laws  are  binding  on  all  persons  baptized  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  on  those  who  have  been  converted  to  it 
from  heresy  or  schism  (even  when  either  the  latter  or  the  former 
have  fallen  away  afterwards  from  the  Church)  whenever  they 
contract  sponsalia  or  marriage  with  one  another. 

(ii)  The  same  laws  are  binding,  also,  on  the  same  Catholics  as 
above  if  they  contract  sponsalia  or  marriage  with  non^Catholics, 
baptized  or  unbaptized,  even  after  a  dispensation  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  impediment  mixtae  religionis  or  disparitatis  cul- 
tus;  unless  the  Holy  See  decree  otherwise  for  some  particular 
place  or  region. 

(iii)  Non-Catholics,  whether  baptized  or  unbaptized,  who  con- 
tract among  themselves  are  nowhere  bound  to  observe  the  Cath- 
olic form  of  sponsalia  or  marriage. 

The  present  decree  is  to  be  held  as  legitimately  published  and 
promulgated  by  its  transmission  to  the  Ordinaries,  and  its  pro- 
visions begin  to  have  the  force  of  law  from  the  solemn  feast  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  next  year  1908. 

Meanwhile  let  all  the  Ordinaries  of  places  see  that  this  decree 
be  made  public  as  soon  as  possible,  and  explained  in  the  different 
parochial  churches  of  their  dioceses  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  by  all. 

These  presents  are  to  have  force  by  the  special  order  of  our 
Most  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  X,  all  things,  even  those  worthy 
of  special  mention,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Given  at  Rome  on  the  26.  day  of  August  in  the  year  1907. 

■i*  Vincent,  Card.  Bishop  of  Palestrina,  Prefect. 
C.  De  Lai,  Secretary. 


n.  Exposition. 
On  reading  for  the  first  time  the  decree  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council,  published  2  August,  1907,  the  new 
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legislation  regarding  betrothal  and  marriage  seemed  very 
simple.  Canonists,  however,  have  been  at  work,  with  the 
result  that  the  Holy  See  must  be  called  upon  to  settle  difficul- 
ties not  foreseen/  There  are  three  points  on  which  the  decree 
furnishes  new  legislation :  First,  betrothal;  secondly,  marriage, 
under  the  two-fold  consideration  of  (a)  its  validity  and  (b) 
its  licitness;  thirdly,  the  proper  registration  of  marriages. 

BETROTHAL. 

Until  the  new  law  goes  into  effect,  which  will  be  on  19  April 
of  this  year  (Easter  Sunday),  we  have  to  depend  in  most  cases 
upon  the  word  of  the  parties  to  be  married  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  really  betrothed.  The  law  about  to  be  superseded 
recognizes  the  contract  of  engagement  without  prescribing 
formalities  which,  if  necessary,  could  furnish  evidence  at  a 
subsequent  period  to  prove  a  real  formal  betrothal.  From 
Easter  time  the  Church  will  not  acknowledge  as  canonically 
binding  any  contract  of  betrothal  unless  a  written  engagement, 
mutually  made  and  accepted,  and  witnessed  by  authorized  per- 
sons, has  been  entered  into. 

Conditional  betrothal  contracts  are  not  forbidden  by  the 
present  provision.  The  condition,  however,  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  writing  and  duly  signed  and  witnessed;  but  from 
this  conditional  betrothal  and  written  contract  the  obligation 
will  not  arise  until  the  condition  be  fulfilled. 

An  important  question  for  pastors  and  Ordinaries  to  con- 
sider is  the  advisability  of  insisting  on  the  written  betrothal 
contract.     The  eminent  jurist,  the  Hon.  Judge  Robinson  of 

1  Acta  S.  Sedis,  Vol.  40- 

H.  Haring,  Das  Ehedekret  vom  2.  August;  M.  Leitner,  Die  Ver- 
einem  Anhang  iiber  die  neue  Ehe-Eingehungsreform  in  Deutschland 
cinem  Anhang  iiber  die  neue  Ehe-Eingehungsreform  in  Deutschland 
Konstitution  "Provida;"  Card.  Gennari,  Breve  Commento  della  Nuova 
Legge  sugli  Sponsale  e  sul  Matrimonio ;  A.  Boudinhon,  Le  Mariage  et  les 
Fiangailles:  Nouvelle  Legislation  Canonique:  Commentaire  du  Decret 
"Ne  Temere;"  d'Annibale,  Summula  Theologiae  Moralis,  (5  edition); 
Cipriano  Arribas,  O.  S.  A.,  in  Ciudad  di  Dios,  in  all  issues  since  Septem- 
ber 5 ;  Ferreres,  S.  J.,  in  Razon  y  Fe,  for  October,  November,  December, 
January;  Mgr.  J.  Prior,  in  The  Tablet;  Mgr.  Cronin,  in  Rome  (from  Sept. 
14,  1907)  ;  Baart,  Extension,  Jan.  1908  (to  be  continued). 
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the  Catholic  University,  who  has  given  the  subject  long  years 
of  the  most  careful  study,  is  of  the  opinion  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  divorces  in  the  United  States  are  due  to  hasty  marriages. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  encourage  the 
parties  to  make  the  written  betrothal  contract  for  one  year 
prior  to  their  marriage.  Confessors  of  course  know  that  in 
many  instances  an  engagement  of  such  long  standing  would 
be  inadvisable. 

While  the  Catholic  Church  has  not  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  divorces,  she  has  the  serious  problem  of  many  unhappy 
marriages,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authority  just  quoted, 
are  mostly  due  to  hasty  alliances.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in 
mixed  marriages.  Undoubtedly  the  written  betrothal  con- 
tract will  facilitate  the  discovery  of  any  matrimonial  impedi- 
ments,— will  make  it  easier  for  friends  and  parents  to  prevent 
undesirable  unions ;  and,  if  pastors  and  Ordinaries  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  recommend  that  a  definite  period,  say  three  or  six 
months,  or  a  year,  elapse  between  the  engagement  and  the 
marriage,  we  shall  certainly  have  fewer  hasty  matrimonial 
unions. 

There  is  no  restriction  in  the  new  law  forbidding  the  parties 
to  make  the  betrothal  contract  by  letter.  Even  though  the 
law  requires  that  the  contract  be  "  in  writing  signed  by  both 
the  parties,"  yet  this  will  not  exclude,  I  think,  the  parties  from 
authorizing  delegates  (procuratores)  to  sign  the  betrothal  con- 
tract for  them.  Such  a  course,  while  it  would  not  render  the 
document  illicit  or  invalid,  should  not  be  adopted  except  for 
serious  reasons  and  unless  precautions  were  taken  which  could 
prove  juridically  that  a  delegate  was  authorized  to  sign  the  be- 
trothal contract.  Should  the  party  or  parties  wishing  to  make 
this  betrothal  contract  revoke  the  consent  before  the  delegate 
had  signed  the  document,  the  contract  would  thereby  be  null 
and  void.  If  it  were  impossible  to  prove  "  in  foro  externo  " 
this  withdrawal,  the  contract  would  be  valid  "  in  foro  externo." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  obligation  on  parties  about 
to  be  married   of  entering   into  this   formal   engagement.* 

2  The  writer  wishes  to  make  due  acknowledgment  to  the  eminent  jurist 
Professor  W.  C.  Robinson,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  at  the  Catholic 
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Should  prospective  husband  and  wife  wish  to  so  bind  them- 
selves before  their  marriage,  they  should  subscribe  to  a  for- 
mula similar  to  the  one  given.  It  would  seem  advisable  for 
all  pastors  to  have  printed  formulas  of  the  prenuptial  contract, 
rather  than  draw  up  one  at  each  request. 

SUGGESTED  FORMS. 

I.    WHEN   THE   BISHOP    (ORDINARY)    WITNESSES. 

g  We,  the  undersigned,  being  of  sound  mind  and  possessing  suf-  ^ 

g  ficient  knowledge  of  the  obligations  to  be  assumed,  do  hereby,  J 

^  freely  and  unsolicited,  mutually   promise   to   enter  into  Holy  ^ 

Matrimony  before  the  loth  day  of  December,  1908.  * 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  affix  our  signatures  on  this  the  4 

$th  day  of  June,  1908.  J 

g  James  M.  Smithy  of ^ 

%  L  *  S  Mary  R.  King,      of  % 

%   Witness:  »it  John  R.,  Bp.  of .  $ 

2.    WHEN  THE   PARISH   PRIEST   WITNESSES. 

*  *  *  t 
g   We,  the  undersigned,  being  of  sound  mind  and  possessing  suf-  * 

^  ficient  knowledge  of  the  obligations  to  be  assumed,  do  hereby,  ^ 

^  freely   and  unsolicited,   mutually  promise  to  enter  into  Holy  ^ 

g  Matrimony  before  the  loth  day  of  December,  1908.  * 

-^  In  testimony  whereof,  we  affix  our  signatures  on  this  the  4I 

^  5th  day  of  June,  1908.  * 

*  James  M.  Smith,  of  ^ 

*  L  *  S  Mary  R.  King,      of  ^ 

£   Witness :  Wm.  J.  Stanson,  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Peter's  Church, ^ 

University,  through  whose  courtesy  and  favor  he  states  that  "this  con- 
tract cannot  be  enforced  in  the  Civil  Courts,  but  would  furnish  good 
grounds  for  a  breach  of  promise  suit.  The  State  cannot  compel  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract  by  which  an  individual  binds  his  future  acts, 
but  if  A  and  B  enter  into  a  contract,  and  B  fails  in  the  execution  of 
his  part  of  the  agreement,  then  A  can  bring  suit  against  B  for  in- 
demnification. The  State  recognizes  the  power  of  parties  to  bind  their 
future  acts  by  a  marriage  contract  not  because  marriage  is  a  mere  con- 
tract, but  because  the  State  regards  marriage  as  a  status  into  which  all 
are  admitted  who  are  legally  married.  Further,  the  State  permits  no 
such  status  to  be  created  by  any  power  other  than  itself,  and  recognizes 
no  church  organization,  or  society,  or  individuals  as  capable  of  making 
or  unmaking  said  status.  This  prenuptial  contract  the  State  will  recognize 
as  it  will  recognize  any  other  contract  legally  made  by  individuals,  but 
will  not  enforce  such  contract  by  obliging  individuals  to  enter  the 
matrimonial  status  created  by  the  State." 
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3.    IN   THE    CASE   OF   LAY   WITNESSES. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  of  sound  mind  and  possessing  suf-  ? 

Z  ficient  knowledge  of  the  obligations  to  be  assumed,  do  hereby, 

S  freely   and  unsolicited,  mutually   promise  to   enter  into  Holy 

g  Matrimony  before  the  loth  day  of  December,  1908. 
41.  In  testimony  whereof,  we  affix  our  signatures  on  this  the 

*  Sth  day  of  June,  1908. 

|e  James  M.  Smith,  of 

^  Mary  R.  King,      of 

*  Witnftqqpq-  f  ^^^^^d  M.  Philipps,  

5    Witnesses,  ^j^mes  M.  Burns,  


4.    BISHOP  OR    PARISH   PRIEST   AS   WITNESS,  WHEN   ONE  (OR   BOTH) 

OF   THE  PARTIES   IS   ILLITERATE. 

Extra  witness  is  necessary. 

¥  We,  the  undersigned,  being  of   sound  mind  and  possessing  suf-  J 

^  ficient  knowledge  of  the  obligations  to  be  assumed,  do  hereby,  $ 

^  freely  and  unsolicited,  mutually  promise  to   enter  into   Holy  4& 

#  Matrimony  before  the  loth  day  of  December,  1908.  4 
$.          In  testimony  whereof,  we  aflfix  our  signatures  on  this  the  ^ 

#  Sth  day  of  Jun£,  1908.  * 

S  his+  mark      James  M.  Brown,  of 3 

§  L  *  S  Mary  R.  King,     of 5 

g  Witnesses:  jf 

5  *h  John  R.,  Bp.  of S 

#  (or  W^w./.  Stanson,  Parish  Priest)  * 

6  Richard  M.  Philipps  (Extra  Witness).  * 

5.    LAY  WITNESSES,    WHEN    ONE    (OR   BOTH)   OF  THE  PARTIES  IS 

ILLITERATE. 
Three  witnesses  are  necessary. 

^  We,  the  undersigned,  being  of  sound  mind  and  possessing  suf- 
5  ficient  knowledge  of  the  obligations  to  be  assumed,  do  hereby, 
freely   and  unsolicited,  mutually   promise  to  enter  into  Holy 
Matrimony  before  the  loth  day  of  December,igo8. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  affix  our  signatures  on  this  the 
5th  day  of  June,  1908. 

his+mark      James  M.  Brown,  of 

Mary  R.  King,      of 


I 


Witnesses: 

Rich.  M.  Philipps,  of- 
James  N.  Jones,  of- 
Philip  T.  Maher,     of- 


Any  one  of  the  above  formulas  would  make  the  engagement  contract 
Valid  and  binding. 
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If  a  priest  is  to  sign  the  contract,  ordinarily  it  should  be  the 
pastor  of  the  prospective  bride;  but  the  signature  of  the  pas- 
tor of  either  party  will  make  the  contract  valid. 

It  is  interesting  for  us  to  inquire  whether  unwritten  promises 
of  marriage  will  be  binding  in  conscience  after  Easter  1908? 
The  eminent  Cardinal  Gennari  assures  us  that  these  will  carry 
with  them  no  obligation/  As  the  marriage  contract,  among 
Christians,  is  identical  with  the  sacrament,  so  now  the  Church 
decrees  that  every  prenuptial  contract,  among  those  of  her 
children  whom  she  wishes  to  bind,  is  no  contract  at  all  unless  it 
be  made  in  writing  and  duly  attested.  Hence  confessors  need 
not  trouble  themselves  about  verbal  promises. 

The  new  conditions  for  engagement  are  prescribed  only 
when  the  contract  is  bilateral ;  hence  if  John  Brown  promises 
and  binds  himself  orally  to  marry  Catharine  Breen,  while  the 
latter  holds  herself  uncommitted  and  free  to  engage  herself 
or  not,  we  have  what  appears  at  first  sight  the  anomaly  that 
John  is  bound  by  the  contract  while  Catharine  is  under  no 
obligation.  The  reason  is  simple,  namely,  the  Church,  in  the 
new  legislation  here  under  discussion,  has  made  no  conditions 
or  restrictions  for  unilateral  contracts. 

It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  what  would  render  an  engage- 
ment invalid  or  illicit  under  the  present  law  will  likewise  make 
it  null  and  void  or  illicit  after  Easter.  Thus  a  man  becoming 
engaged  under  conditions  that  would  render  his  subsequent 
marriage  invalid  or  sinful  would  not  be  really  engaged;  for 
example,  a  man  who  had  not  approached  the  Sacraments  at 
Eastertime  promising  to  marry,  with  no  intention,  however,  of 
putting  himself  in  the  state  of  grace  for  his  marriage,  could 
not  be  held  to  a  promise  the  fulfillment  of  which  would  be  a 
sacrilege.  A  Catholic  man,  for  instance,  wishes  to  marry  a 
Methodist  woman.  The  latter  is  bigoted  and  under  no  con- 
sideration will  she  consent  to  be  married  by  a  priest.  They 
become  engaged,  even  subscribe  to  the  above  formula  of  en- 

» "  Breve  Commento  della  Nuova  Legge  sugli  Sponsali  e  sul  Matri- 
monio."    Rome,  Mgr.  Cronin,  D.  D. 
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gagement  and  have  the  same  witnessed  by  two  friends,  under 
the  condition,  however,  that  the  marriage  take  place  before  a 
Methodist  minister.  Unless  some  modification  in  the  new 
decree  be  made,  the  aforesaid  engagement  would  be  invalid, 
for  one  cannot  bind  himself  to  commit  a  sacrilege  or  subject 
the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  to  nullity. 

VALID   MARRIAGES. 

After  Easter,  the  presence  of  two  witnesses,  and  the  Ordi- 
nary or  the  parish  priest  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  is 
contracted,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  either  of  these,  is  necessary 
for  the  validity  of  marriage.  The  only  point  to  offer  difficulty 
is  to  determine  unmistakenly  who  is  the  parish  priest.  For  a 
deal"  understanding  of  the  question  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  distinction  that  is  made  between  the  territorial  parochus 
and  the  parochus  in  ordine  ad  matrimonium  according  to  the 
present  decree.  The  latter  class  only  concerns  us  and  in  it 
are  included,  first,  our  irremovable  rectors;  secondly,  regu- 
larly appointed  pastors  "  ad  nutum  ordinarii " ;  thirdly,  pas- 
tors pro  tern,  in  any  parish;  fourthly,  pastors  of  missions, 
that  is,  pastors  who  have  a  mission  or  missions  attached  to 
their  churches,  are  considered  "  parochi  in  ordine  ad  matri- 
monium "  for  said  missions ;  fifthly,  in  the  missionary  districts 
of  the  United  States,  where  there  are  no  parishes,  any  priests 
or  missionaries  assigned  by  bishops  to  care  as  best  they  can 
for  the  scattered  flocks,  are  to  be  considered  as  having  the 
right  of  parish  priests  in  witnessing  marriages.  The  afore- 
said priests  can  delegate  other  priests  for  their  (i.  e.  the  dele- 
gating priests')  parishes  and  districts.*  An  important  ques- 
tion for  us  is  the  determination  of  the  status  of  our  assistant 
priests.  A  priori  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  uniformity 
of  legislation  for  the  whole  country.  This,  however,  is  a 
question  for  our  bishops  and  pastors  to  settle.  They  can,  if 
they  wish,  make  all  assistants  "  parochi  in  ordine  ad  matri- 
monium 'V  and  if  they  be  not  so  appointed,  difficulties  can 

*  Gasparri,  II,  n.  1124,  p.  158,  ed.  1904.  *  Ih.,  n.  1086,  p.  134. 
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arise  about  invalid  marriages  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper 
delegation.  If  an  assistant  priest  be  delegated  by  either 
bishop  or  pastor  to  witness  any  or  every  marriage  that  may 
come  to  him,  he  can  for  particular  cases  subdelegate.^  If 
bishops  or  pastors  should  delegate  an  assistant  priest  to  wit- 
ness a  certain  number  of  marriages,  the  assistant  cannot  sub- 
delegate.  ^ 

If  marriages  should  be  declared  null  and  void  because  of 
the  failure"  to  secure  proper  delegation,  it  would  be  a  source  of 
great  scandal  here  in  America  where  we  insist  so  much  to  our 
Protestant  brethren  on  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  Whilst  a  non-Catholic  public  accepts  the 
law  of  the  State  which  will  not  recognize  a  contract  in  the 
absence  of  certain  positive  prescriptions,  yet  (although  un- 
reasonably so)  the  same  public  will  look  askance  at  the  Church 
for  declaring  a  marriage  invalid  because  the  priest  was  not 
duly  authorized.  The  faithful  are  not  canonists,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  explain  to  them  why  any  priest  cannot  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony.  To  the  writer  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable that  our  assistant  priests  be  "  parochi  in  ordine  ad 
matrimonium,"  thus  allowing  them,  if  necessary,  powers  in 
any  particular  case  to  delegate  priests  of  neighboring  parishes 
or  cities  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  churches 
or  localities  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Bishops  and  diocesan 
synods,  we  think,  may  forbid  these  assistants  to  give  this  dele- 
gation "  quoad  liceitatem "  without  consulting  the  parish 
priest.  If  this  diocesan  law  be  disregarded,  the  delegation 
would  be  illicit  but  valid.  It  will  be  easier  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  disobedience  to  diocesan  authority  than  to  solve  the 
many  difficulties  arising  in  a  community  from  invalid  mar- 
riages. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  assistant  priests  or  for  any  dele- 

6  The  presence  of  the  parish  priest  is  not  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  but 
merely  the  act  of  assisting  as  an  authorized  witness  to  marriages;  hence 
to  speak  of  delegating  is  inaccurate,  for  it  is  really  the  appointment  of  a 
substitute.     Werns,  De  Matrimonio,  n.  i8o,  p.  284. 

7  lb.,  p.  285. 
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gated  priests  to  have  their  delegation  in  writing,  not  for  the 
sake  of  contesting  cases  with  the  bishop  or  pastor,  but  as  testi- 
mony in  settHng  doubts  about  the  validity  of  a  marriage,  if 
such  should  subsequently  arise.  Presumed  delegation  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  validity  of  marriage.  Tacit  delegation  is 
very  uncertain,  for  if  it  resolve  itself  to  the  presumed  or  inter- 
preted, it  renders  the  marriage  invalid;  but  the  Council  of 
Trent  or  the  decree  "  Ne  temere  "  ^  do  not  exclude  it  for  the 
validity  of  marriages. 

The  prescriptions  of  the  decree  should  be  kept  in  mind.* 

I.  (a)  Every  Ordinary  can  validly  marry  all  parties  in  all 
churches  or  localities  of  his  diocese,  irrespective  of  the  country 
or  place  from  which  the  parties  come,  (b)  The  Ordinary 
can  delegate  any  bishop  or  priest  to  do  the  same. 

II.  (a)  Every  parish  priest,  or  every  priest  who  is 
"  parochus  in  ordine  ad  matrimonium,"  can  validly  marry  all 
parties  from  any  part  of  the  world  who  come  to  him  in  his 
parish  church  or  within  the  limits  of  his  parish  or  his  juris- 
diction, (b)  The  aforesaid  priests  can  validly  delegate  any 
priest  to  do  the  same,  (c)  The  number  of  "  parochi  in  ordine 
ad  matrimonium  "  in  a  diocese  depends  on  the  bishop  and 
pastors,  (d)  A  priest  must  have  actually  assumed  charge 
of  his  duties  before  he  can  act  as  "  parochus  in  ordine  ad 
matrimonium"  in  any  parish  or  locality.  Thus  the  mere 
appointment  of  a  priest  to  a  parish  or  mission  does  not  give 
him  the  right  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies  for  said 
parish,  nor  authority  to  delegate  others,  until  such  time  as  he 
has  entered  upon  his  office,  (e)  Three  changes  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  law :  first,  a  suspended  or  excommunicated  priest 
whose  name  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  excommunication, 
but  who  has  not  been  deprived  of  his  office,  can  no  longer 
validly  perform  marriage  ceremonies.  A  second  change  is 
that  the  priest  who  now  assists  at  a  marriage  must  be  a  willing 

8  Werns,  ibid.,  n.  i8o,  p.  289,  note  221. 

®  Very  probably  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  the  Most  Rev.  Diomede  Fal- 
conio,  D.  D.,  can  validly  marry  everywhere  in  the  United  States  any 
parties,  no  matter  from  what  country  they  come. 
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witness  who  asks  and  receives  the  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties ;  this  is  a  condition  for  validity.  Formerly  a  marriage 
was  valid  even  though  violence  or  force  were  employed  to 
secure  the  presence  of  the  pastor.  When  a  priest  performs  a 
marriage  ceremony  because  of  a  threat  or  any  action  inducing 
grave  fear,  the  marriage  is  invalid.  A  third  change  is  that 
the  Ordinary  outside  his  diocese  and  the  parish  priest  outside 
the  limits  of  his  parish,  can  not  validly  assist  at  the  marriage 
of  their  own  subjects  without  due  authorization. 

TWO  WITNESSES. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 
cil ^®  a  marriage  will  be  invalid  after  Easter,  if  two  witnesses 
are  not  present.  One  witness  will  not  suffice.  The  new 
decree  specifies  no  qualifications  for  the  witnesses,  hence, 
women,  minors,  secular  or  regular  clerics,  infidels,  excom- 
municated persons,  heretics,  etc.,  can  be  called  on  to  assist 
validly  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  Many  diocesan  statutes 
rightly  forbid  several  of  the  above  classes.  The  violation, 
however,  of  the  diocesan  statute  would  not  render  a  marriage 
invalid.  ^^ 

LICIT   MARRIAGES. 

The  Ordinary  or  the  duly  authorized  priest  having  ob- 
served all  that  is  required  for  the  validity  of  marriage,  can 
licitly  perform  the  ceremony  of  matrimony  by  observing  the 
following  prescriptions : 

I.  Although  local  contrary  custom  has  modified  the  general 
law  ^^  which  requires  that  witnesses  of  marriage  testify  under 
oath  as  to  the  freedom  of  the  contracting  parties,  still  the 
parish  priest  or  Ordinary  is  under  a  serious  obligation  to  as- 
certain as  best  he  can  the  freedom  of  the  future  husband  and 
wife.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  strangers  and 
foreigners,  from  whom  testimonial  letters  from  their  former 
parish  priest  or  priests  should  be  required. 

10  14  Jany.,  1673.     Gasparri,  II,  n.  1155,  p.  178.  ^'^  Ibid. 

12  Clement  X,  1670  et  Inst,  ad  Episcopos  Orientales,  1890.  Coll.  de 
Prop.  Fid.  1376,  ed.  1893. 
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II.  To  acquire  a  domicile  two  conditions  are  necessary :  first, 
actual  habitation  in  the  parish  where  the  marriage  is  to  be 
contracted;  secondly,  the  intention  of  permanent  residence 
there.  A  month's  residence  actually  begot  a  quasi-domicile  in 
the  United  States  for  such  as  came  from  a  place  where  the 
Tametsi  obtained. ^^  Now  for  the  Universal  Church  the  law 
is  simplified,  by  requiring  for  licit  marriage  at  least  a  month's 
residence,  if  a  domicile  be  not  had.  It  must  be  one  or  the 
other.  Actual  habitation  in  a  place  for  a  few  days,  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  there  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
(which  constitutes  a  quasi-domicile)  is  not  sufficient  accord- 
ing to  the  new  law  to  allow  the  parish  priest  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  witness  licitly  the  marriage.  At  least  a  month's 
residence  is  required. 

III.  If  neither  of  the  parties  to  be  married  have  a  domicile, 
or  a  month's  residence,  then  the  Ordinary  or  the  parish  priest 
in  order  to  assist  licitly  at  the  marriage,  should  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  Ordinary  or  the  pastor  of  the  bride.  If 
there  be  a  good  reason  for  not  asking  the  Ordinary  or  the 
bride's  pastor,  permission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Ordinary 
or  the  parish  priest  of  the  groom.  In  case  of  grave  necessity, 
permission  need  not  be  obtained  from  either  pastor.  By 
grave  necessity  we  think  is  here  understood  anything  that 
would  involve  a  serious  inconvenience  if  this  permission  were 
obtained — such  as  avoiding  scandal  or  defamation  of  charac- 
ter, notable  financial  loss  or  expenditure,  etc. 

IV.  Either  the  Ordinary  or  a  priest  whom  the  Ordinary 
has  delegated  must  grant  permission  before  any  parish  priest 
can  licitly  witness  the  marriages  of  persons  without  a  fixed 
abode.  Necessity  excuses  the  priest  from  obtaining  the  per- 
mission. In  large  dioceses,  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the 
Ordinary  to  appoint  the  deans  or  other  suitable  priests,  with 
authority  to  decide  in  their  localities,  on  the  case  of  "  vagi." 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  previous  number  (///)  requires  the 
existence  of  a  grave  necessity.     Whilst  in  the  present  num- 

18  Bait.  Cone.  Ill,  Append.  255. 
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ber  {IV)  necessity  excuses;  by  which  we  think  is  understood 
want  of  sufficient  time  to  consult  the  Ordinary  without  causing 
a  rather  serious  inconvenience  or  a  considerable  financial  loss, 
or  giving  some  scandal,  or  the  moral  certainty  that  upon  his 
refusal  the  parties  {vagi)  will  be  married  immediately,  by  a 
minister  or  State  official,  or  the  fear  that  they  will  live  in 
concubinage. 

V.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  marriage  ceremony  should 
take  place  in  the  bride's  parish ;  and  the  exception,  in  that  of 
the  groom.  If  the  bride,  however,  should  have  a  domicile  in 
one  parish  and  a  month's  residence  in  another  we  think  that 
she  should  be  married  where  she  has  the  domicile,  unless  she 
is  to  acquire  immediately  a  domicile  where  she  had  the  month's 
residence.  If  the  groom  have  a  domicile  in  one  parish,  and  the 
bride  a  month's  residence  in  another.  Cardinal  Gennari  ^* 
thinks  the  marriage  should  take  place  in  the  groom's  parish. 
It  is  a  most  reasonable  interpretation  that  such  a  case  furnishes 
not  merely  a  "  justa  causa,"  but  was  not  intended  to  fall  under 
the  word  of  the  law, — "  let  it  be  held  as  a  rule."  If  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  to  acquire  immediately  after  marriage  a 
domicile  where  the  bride  had  a  month's  residence,  it  would 
seem  but  just  that  the  ceremony  be  celebrated  in  the  latter 
place.  The  pastor  of  the  groom  may  witness  the  marriage 
whenever  there  is  a  good  reason.  Not  every  little  reason  can 
be  called  a  just  reason.  Difference  between  the  future  bride 
and  her  pastor  which  would  mean  for  the  latter  a  severe  cor- 
rection, or  a  deep  humiliation — or  when  the  pastor  of  the 
groom  is  a  very  special  friend  either  of  the  groom  or  the 
bride,  or  the  parties  intend  residing  in  the  groom's  parish 
where  they  wish  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony,  we  think  a 
"causa  justa." 

VI.  Providing  the  priest  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  dele- 
gated, the  Ordinary  may  permit  any  priest  to  assist  licitly  at 
any  marriage  in  the  diocese,  and  the  pastor  may  grant  the 
same  permission  for  the  limits  of  his  parish. 

1*  Breve  Commcnto. 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CASES. 

I.  In  case  of  proximate  danger  of  death,  when  the  Ordinary 
or  the  parish  priest,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  either  of  them, 
can  not  be  had,  any  priest  with  two  witnesses  can  validly  wit- 
ness a  marriage  entered  into  on  a  deathbed  as  a  relief  of  con- 
science, and  the  legitimatizing  of  the  children  (if  there  be 
any). 

The  question  of  the  first  exception,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is 
not  one  where  the  party  is  "  in  articulo  mortis  "  but  in  '*  peri- 
culo  mortis."  Cardinal  Gennari  ^^  interprets  in  a  sensible  and 
broad  spirit,  as  is  usual  with  him,  the  words  "  cannot  be  had," 
to  mean,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  go  for  the  Ordinary 
or  parish  priest,  allowing  them  also  time  to  come  to  the  dying 
person.  This  calculation  is  not,  he  says,  to  be  mathematical, 
but  moral;  hence,  not  certainty,  but  probability,  is  required. 
If  a  doubt  exist,  give  the  dying  person  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  same  authority  holds  that  one  may  make  use  of  the  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  in  obtaining,  in  such  a  case,  the  proper  dele- 
gation. By  decrees  of  the  Holy  Office  20  February,  1888,  and 
9  January,  1899,  Ordinaries  could  delegate  parish  priests,  or 
those  in  charge  of  a  parish  (not  "  parochi  in  ordine  ad  matri- 
monium  ")  to  dispense  from  all  diriment  matrimonial  impedi- 
ments in  case  of  death  {in  extremis). 

The  exception  of  two  impediments  was  made :  first,  priestly 
ordination,  and  secondly,  affinity  "  in  linea  recta  ex  copula 
licita."  How  do  we  stand  to-day  in  regard  to  this  faculty? 
Can  our  priests,  when  a  party  is  dying,  dispense  from  the 
impediment  of  clandestinity,  that  is,  can  they  dispense  with  the 
two  witnesses?  The  solution  may  be  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing. Our  pastors  (not  our  assistant  priests  "  vi  decreti 
generalis"),^®  provided  they  be  delegated  by  the  Ordinary,  can, 
after  Easter,  when  they  assist  at  a  marriage  "  in  extremis," 
dispense  from  all  diriment  matrimonial  impediments,  except — 

i^Very  probably  our  Bishops  obtained  special  indults  for  the  United 
States  by  which  they  can  likewise  delegate  our  assistant  priests.  Owing 
to  our  peculiar  circumstances  our  assistant  priests  would  have  more  oc- 
casion to  exercise  this  faculty  than  our  pastors. 
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1.  Priestly  orders;  that  is,  they  cannot  validate  any  at- 
tempted marriage  of  a  priest; 

2.  Affinity  as  above  stated; 

3.  Clandestinity — (they  must  have  two  witnesses). 
Our  assistant  priests,  as  well  as  any  priest,  whether  of  the 
diocesan  or  the  regular  clergy,  while  they  can  validly  assist  at 
the  marriage  of  parties  when  one  is  in  danger  of  death,  cannot : 

1.  dispense  from  the  matrimonial  diriment  impedi- 
ments mentioned  in  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Office, 
unless  our  Bishops  have  received  special  faculties; 

2.  dispense  with  the  two  witnesses. 

II.  If  in  any  of  our  missionary  districts  parties  cannot 
during  one  month  or  more  secure  the  Ordinary  or  a  missionary 
assigned  to  their  territory  or  a  priest  delegated  by  either  of 
these,  they  can  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  (no  priest 
being  present)  enter  into  the  marriage  contract  and  validly 
and  licitly  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony.  According  to 
the  eminent  canonist  Cardinal  Gennari  ^^  a  month  means 
thirty  days.  Parties  so  situated  are  not  obliged  to  wait  one 
day  over  the  month,  but  during  the  month  they  should  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  find  a  duly  authorized  priest.  They 
would  not  however  be  obliged  to  put  themselves  to  an  in- 
convenience which  would  constitute  for  them  a  "  grave  in- 
commodumy  Such  a  marriage  would  not  be  recognized  by 
the  State  except  in  those  States  where  the  common-law 
marriage  holds;  hence  to  have  their  union  regarded  as  legal, 
the  parties  can  give  the  formal  declaration  of  their  consent 
to  marriage  before  a  notary  public.  If  parties  so  situated 
do  not  express  their  consent,  either  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  or  subsequently,  before  any  duly  authorized  civil 
magistrate,  they  should  on  the  first  opportunity  of  jneeting 
any  priest  recognized  by  the  State  as  an  official,  go  through  a 
ceremony  that  would  legalize  their  marriage  and  thus  prevent 
a  great  many  possible  difficulties  that  could  arise  in  our  courts. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  parties  who  have  declared  their 
mutual  consent  according  to  this  exceptional  provision  (hence 

1'^  Breve  Commento,  Ih. 
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truly  and  licitly  married  before  God),  may,  if  no  State  official 
can  be  found,  allow  a  schismatical  or  heretical  minister  to 
legalize  their  marriage.  If  they  make  the  protestation  to  the 
minister  that  they  seek  his  presence  only  as  a  State  official  and 
moreover  if  they  absolutely  exclude  the  ceremony  or  ritual 
of  every  sect,  this  in  our  opinion  might  be  justified;  but  such 
a  course  should  not  be  encouraged.^® 

THE  NEW  AND  CORRECT  REGISTRATION. 

The  Italians  say,  "  Gli  Americani  sono  molto  pratici." 
The  American  priest  without  much  reflection  will  conclude  that 
he  could  have  excogitated  a  more  practical  system  of  registra- 
tion than  the  one  prescribed,  but  on  fourth  or  fifth  consider- 
ation he  will  see  the  great  advantage  of  having  more  than  one 
record  of  a  marriage.  Any  American  priest  is  not  merely  at 
liberty  to  try  to  devise  a  good  method,  but  he  will  elicit  the 
heartiest  approbation  of  his  confreres,  if  he  succeed  in  ar- 
ranging a  convenient  and  satisfactory  registry  of  baptisms  and 
marriages.  In  such  a  registry  he  can  introduce  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  accurate  methods  employed  in  our  civil  courts 
for  the  proper  registration  of  marriages,  bearing  in  mind  the 
following  facts  to  be  recorded  in  the  Marriage  Registry: 

I.   I.  Names  of  parties  married. 

2.  Names  of  the  witnesses. 

3.  Names  of  church  and  place  where  wedding  took  place. 

4.  The  year,  month,  and  day  of  celebration. 

5.  Any  other  facts  or  names  which  the  Ritual  Ordinaries 
or  diocesan  Synods  may  prescribe  to  be  recorded. 

6.  Name  of  the  priest  who  performed   the  marriage 

ceremony. 

18  We  think  the  excommunication  of  the  third  Baltimore  Council  (n. 
127,  p.  65)  was  not  intended  for  such  a  case.  The  parties  in  the  case 
above  given  are  married  validly  and  licitly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
and  before  God.  They  present  themselves  to  the  minister  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  is  a  State  official,  so  that  their  children  may  not  be  ille- 
gitimate before  the  State.  Such  a  protection  is  due  the  wife  especially; 
for  unconscientious  men  could  leave  their  wives  and  marry  again ;  and  for 
the  innocent  party  there  would  be  no  redress,  because  the  State  recognized 
no  marriage. 
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It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  purpose  of  this  law  is  a 
serious  one;  hence  under  grave  sin  ^^  must  the  Ordinary  and 
parish  priest  see  that  substantially   correct   registrations  be 
made.     The  writer  would  suggest  that  in  the  marriage  registry 
two   other   columns  be  introduced,    one   marked   Registrum 
Baptismorum,  where  he  should  note  that  he  has  recorded  the 
marriage    in    the    Baptismal    Registry    if    the    parties    were 
baptized  in  his  parish.    The  other  column  could  be  Notitia  ad 
Paroch"""  mittenda.     In  this  section  might  be  written  the  fact 
that  due  notice  was  sent  to  the  parish  priest   or  priests  where 
the  parties  were  baptized.     These  two  columns  would  remind 
the  priest  every  time  he  made  an  entry  m  the  marriage  registry 
of  these  newly  imposed  duties  of  registration.    At  first  thought 
it  may  seem  very  strange  to  record  the  marriages  in  the  Bap- 
tismal record;  but  let  us  suppose  that  John  M.   Smith  and 
Mary  B.  Green  were  married  in  church  A.     John  was  bap- 
tized in  the  church  B,  and  Mary  in  church  C.     If  at  any  sub- 
sequent period  a  doubt  should  arise  as  to  whether  these  parties 
were  married,  we  should  in  looking  up  the  case  have  three  re- 
cords  of   the   marriage   instead   of   one.     Hereafter   if   one 
registry  be  destroyed,  we  may  have  one  or  two  other  records 
to  consult.     Rome,  in  legislating  on  such  a  point,  must  cer- 
tainly prefer  to  have  two  or  three  records  of  a  marriage,  even 
at  the  cost  of  the  little  inconvenience  of  double  registration. 
The  question  of  proper  registration  may  mean  a  great  deal  to 
Rome  when  she  is  deciding  a  matrimonial  case,  while  the  extra 
registration  or  the  sending  of  due  notice  for  registration,  is 
only  a  question  of  a  minute  or  two  for  the  priest.     Fewer 
mistakes  might  be  made  in  our  registries  if  our  parochial  re- 
cords were  kept  in  English. 

II.  We  fear  our  priests  will  fail  in  their  duty  of  writing  a 
letter  or  two  letters,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  parish  priests 
of  the  places  where  the  parties  were  baptized,  unless  some 
convenient  and  practical  system  be  adopted.  There  will  be 
more  likelihood  of  such  a  failure  if  the  letters  must  go  to, 
say,  Poland  and  Russia.     For  the  proper  and  convenient  ob- 

i»  Breve  Commento. 
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servance  of  the  law  we  suggest  that  the  pastor  of  every  church 
have  a  printed  formula  something  like  the  following  made 
out  in  a  concise  form.  A  book  of  formulas  could  be  gotten 
up  in  the  manner  shown  here : 

Notification  Form  for  the  Baptismal  Register. 

f  Reg.  Mat.  * 

J  A.  D.,  1908.  5 

^  Pag.  45.  S 

f  Archidioecesis  Baltimorensis  ? 

\  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Brookland,  D.  G.,  XT.  S.  A.  (Besponsio  ? 

V       sic  dirigi  potest.)  J| 

^  Ego  infrascriptus,  mutuo  consensu  contrahentium  habito  per  ^ 

^      verba  de  praesenti  matrimonio  conjunxi  die  12a  Jumi,  1908,  in  ^ 

^  r  ppftodieta  aoelBdia  ^ 

%      veil  in  domo  parochiali  % 

2  f  Joannem  Jos.  Ryan      ex  loco        Novarcensi,  N.J.  J 

Sponsos  ^  et  4 

[  Mariam  Cath.  Daily       ex  loco  Columhensi  in  Ohio.  4 

( Acatholicam)  ^ 

Eduardus  SotUhgate,    /  Parochus  * 
vel  \P8ttgfttiifl 

Patres  Sponsorum  /  M^^^  Thomas  Ryan 
*«i-*oo  opuuDu^uiu  ^  Hmrtcus  Jacobus  Daily 

¥    Taaf  oe  /  Vincentius  Ignatius  Conlan 

¥    ^^^^^^  \  Maria  Rosa  Di  Michele 

^   Dispensatione  mixtae  religionis  obtenta. 

The  Same,  With  Blanks  Unfilled  In. 

I  S'%  "'*—  I 

I  kt^^^.  ■  t 

r^                               Archidioecesis  Baltimorensis  ^ 

^  St.  Anthony's  Church,  Brookland,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A.  (Responsio  4 
*       sic  dirigi  potest.)  ^ 

^  Ego  infrascriptus,  mutuo  consensu  contrahentium  habito  per  7 
^      verba  de  praesenti  matrimonio  conjunxi  die ,  19 ,  in  4 


r  praedicta  ecclesia 
vel  \  in  domo  parochiali 

Sponsos  {  et 


ex  loco 
ex  loco 


/  Parochus 


Patres  Sponsorum  | 
Testes  / 


vel  \  Delegatus  § 


Dispensatione  obtenta.  4 
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III.  Some  one  will  do  well  to  give  considerable  thought  to 
the  convenient  arrangement  of  a  Baptismal  Record.  After 
Easter  we  shall  have  to  be  looking  up  the  old  baptismal  records 
twenty  or  thirty  years  back,  and  in  many  instances  of  a  much 
longer  period,  entering  after  the  names  of  the  parties  the  fact 
that  they  have  embraced  the  matrimonial  state.  In  the  Bap- 
tismal Registry  the  following  facts  should  be  recorded : 

1.  Year,  month  and  day  of  marriage. 

2.  Name  of  church  where  marriage  took  place. 

3.  Any  other  facts  ordered  by  the  Ritual  and  diocesan 
synods. 

4.  Name  of  priest  who  performed  the  ceremony. 
Provision  should  be  made  in  the  Baptismal  Registry  to  permit 
the  entry  of  two  or  three  marriages  after  the  names.     After 
Easter  widows  and  widowers  will  continue  to  marry. 

Various  forms  of  Baptismal  Registers  are  in  use  in  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  to-day,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  of  them  will  be  retained,  provided  they  can  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  legislation.  Such 
adaptation  may  easily  be  made  in  those  books — for  instance, 
that  recommended  by  the  Tenth  Provincial  Council  of  Balti- 
more and  now  in  common  use  in  the  United  States — ^which, 
after  all  the  regular  entries  have  been  made,  still  afford  ample 
space  for  additional  notes  and  observations ;  but  in  those  books 
which  have  blanks  for  the  necessary  details  only,  and  which 
make  no  provision  for  later  supplementary  addenda,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  add — with  the  pertinent  cross-references — 
a  few  pages  from  time  to  time,  as  required,  at  the  back  of  the 
volume,  by  way  of  appendix ;  or  a  distinct  supplementary  book- 
let to  the  Register  itself  may  be  made.  The  practical  sense 
of  our  readers  will  suggest  other  means  of  complying  with 
the  substantial  requirements  of  the  law,  until  the  new  books 
are  needed. 

IV.  I.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  responsibility  of  making 
entries  in  the  Matrimonial  Register  falls  not  on  the  priest  who 
actually  performed  the  marriage  but  on  the  parish  priest  or  to 
the  one  in  charge  of  the  church  or  mission.  This  is  true  even 
though  the  bishop  or  parish  priest  has  delegated  a  priest  to 
witness  a  marriage. 
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2.  When  the  parties  married  have  been  baptized  in  some 
other  parish  of  the  diocese,  or  in  some  other  diocese,  the 
notice  of  the  marriage  in  either  case  may  be  sent  directly  to 
the  parish  priest  where  the  parties  were  baptized,  or  to  the 
Ordinary  of  the  home  diocese,^®  or  to  the  Ordinary  in  whose 
diocese  the  baptism  took  place.  Thus  the  notice  of  a  marriage 
in  Philadelphia  when  the  parties  were  baptized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, can  be  sent  directly  to  the  parish  priest  in  California 
or  it  may  be  sent  to  the  curia  in  Philadelphia,  or  directly  to 
the  curia  of  San  Francisco. 

V.  I.  Any  priest  who  marries  a  party  in  danger  of  death 
is  responsible  for  the  proper  and  accurate  registration  of  the 
marriage. 

2.  When  parties  who  could  not  secure  the  Ordinary  or  par- 
ish priest,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  either,  have  entered  the 
married  state,  the  responsibility  of  transmitting  all  the  facts 
of  the  case  fo;-  due  registration  falls  on  the  newly  married 
couple  together  with  the  witnesses. 

BISHOPS  AND  DIOCESAN  SYNODS. 

I.  Our  Ordinaries  and  diocesan  synods  may  not  supple- 
ment the  present  marriage  law  by  rulings  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  decree.  They  may  add  regulations  that  are 
"  praeter  legem  "  as  well  as  specifications  on  points  which  the 
law  leaves  indeterminate.  Ordinaries  and  diocesan  synods 
should  punish  severely  priests  who  through  carelessness  or 
ignorance  have  either  drawn  up  invalid  written  betrothal  con- 
tracts, or  who  have  omitted  the  observance  of  any  positive 
prescription  of  the  present  law  so  as  to  render  the  marriage 
invalid.  If  the  same  priests  have  offended  in  these  essential 
points  frequently,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  forbid  them 
absolutely  to  sign  any  betrothal  contract  or  to  assist  at  any 
marriage.  Lesser  punishments  should  be  given  for  the  trans- 
gression of  any  prescription  that  would  render  the  marriage 
illicit.  The  Ordinaries  and  diocesan  synods  can  oblige  the 
pastor  of  the  groom  to  restore  the  stole-fee  to  the  parish 
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priest  of  the  bride,  whenever  the  former,  without  a  good  reason 
("justa  causa")  performs  the  marriage  ceremony.  This  is 
not  prescribed  in  the  pontifical  law,  but  it  is  not  contrary  to 
it,  hence  could  be  given  as  a  punishment  for  violating  num- 
ber V,  V,  of  the  present  decree. 

II.  If  the  Holy  See  does  not  wish  to  determine  what  would 
constitute  a  grave  necessity  (V,  iii),  a  necessity  (V,  iv), 
and  caiisa  justa  (V,  v),  it  might  be  advisable  for  our  diocesan 
synods  to  give  an  interpretation  together  with  examples  which 
would  serve  as  a  norm  for  priests  dealing  with  practical  cases, 
which  interpretation  should  be  followed  until  a  declaration  be 
given  by  the  Holy  See. 

III.  Undoubtedly  difficulties  will  arise  about  stole-fees  in 
cases  not  included  in  the  decree  Ne  temere.  Differences 
between  priests,  much  uncharitableness,  perhaps  scandal,  can 
be  prevented  if  the  Ordinaries  and  diocesan  synods,  according 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  diocese,  will  supplement 
the  pontifical  legislation  by  minutely  specifying  the  distribu- 
tion of  stole-fees.  In  such  diocesan  laws  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  determine  anything  even  implicitly  contrary  to  the 
decree  Ne  temere. 

MATRIMONIAL   STOLE-FEES. 

I.  As  the  marriage  is  ordinarily  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
parish  priest  of  the  bride,  hence  for  all  marriages  that  he 
witnesses  he  receives  the  stole-fees,  to  which  as  a  general  rule 
it  can  be  said  that  he  is  entitled. 

II.  If  a  parish  priest,  either  without  duly  authorized  per- 
mission, or  in  a  case  where  grave  necessity  does  not  exist,  per- 
forms the  marriage  ceremony  for  parties  who  have  not  a 
domicile,  or  a  month's  residence  in  his  parish,  he  is  to  return 
the  stole-fee  to  the  bride's  pastor.  He  may  send  it  to  the 
groom's  pastor,  if  a  good  reason  ("causa  justa  ")  existed 
which  would  have  allowed  the  parish  priest  of  the  groom  to 
witness  the  marriage. 

III.  If  a  grave  necessity  exists  which  allows  any  parish 
priest  to  witness  a  marriage,  in  his  own  church  or  territory, 
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of  parties  who  have  not  a  domicile,  or  a  month's  residence  in 
his  parish,  we  still  think  the  stole-fees  should  be  sent  to  the 
bride's  pastor,  or  to  the  groom's  parish  priest,  if  the  latter 
would  have  had  a  good  reason  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

When  the  grave  necessity  exists,  any  pastor  who  witnesses 
a  marriage  in  his  own  church  or  territory  is  not  violating 
prescription  V,  ii  and  iii,  and,  consequently,  in  virtue  merely 
of  the  present  decree,  is  not  obliged  to  send  stole-fees  to  either 
the  pastor  of  the  bride  or  groom ;  but  our  opinion  is  based  on 
the  general  principle  that  the  stole-fee  for  marriage  belongs  to 
the  parish  priest. ^^  While  it  does  not  seem  just  that  the  priest 
who  performs  the  marriage  ceremony  in  case  of  grave  neces- 
sity, should  receive  nothing  of  the  stole- fee  (if  there  be  any 
fee  in  such  a  case),  yet  he  cannot  be  considered  the  "  paro- 
chus  contrahentium."  We  should  say  that  the  parish  priest 
for  such  a  case  is  the  pastor  of  the  bride,  ordinarily.  If  a 
just  cause  existed  allowing  the  pastor  of  the  groom  to  per- 
form the  marriage  ceremony,  he  may  be  considered  the  parish 
priest  "  in  ordine  ad  emolumenta  stolae."  The  new  decree 
does  not  specify  that  a  priest  invited  and  delegated  to  witness 
a  marriage  should  give  the  stole-fee  to  the  pastor,  yet  very 
probably  he  must  offer  it  to  him,  for  the  same  reason  as  men- 
tioned above. 

IV.  If  the  parish  priest  of  the  groom  witness  the  marriage, 
even  without  a  just  cause,  he  may  appropriate  for  himself 
the  stole-fees.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  although  the  pastor 
violates  the  law  which  requires  that  marriage  be  regularly  cele- 
brated by  the  pastor  of  the  bride  ( V,  v)  (to  which,  however,  the 
penalty  of  returning  the  stole-fee  is  not  attached)  he  does  not 
however  violate  the  law  (VII)  which  requires  for  the  licit 
assisting  at  the  marriage  a  domicile,  or  a  month's  residence 
of  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  beneath  the  dignity  of  pontifical  or  diocesan  law  to  treat 
in  detail  of  the  question  of  fees,   especially  where  there  is 

21  Romanes  Pontifices,  Concil.  Ill  Balti.,  p.  227. 
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question  of  the  administration  of  a  sacrament,  or  rather  of  a 
priest  officially  assisting  at  the  administration,  but  the  framers 
of  the  laws  know  too  well  from  experience  that  there  are  a 
great  many  defects  of  human  nature  in  priests.  To  leave  the 
question  of  stole-fees  unsettled  would  be  to  open  a  thorough- 
fare where  the  travel  of  clerics  would  be  uncomfortable,  un- 
dignified, and  unpriestly.  Americans  are  boastful  of  Ameri- 
can generosity;  but  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  way  of  anticipation, 
that  this  generosity  will  not  be  in  evidence  if  there  be  any  vio- 
lation of  the  pontifical  or  diocesan  laws  of  stole-fees.  In- 
fractions of  these  rulings  will  be  regarded  more  seriously  than 
the  violation  of  laws  that  are  of  serious  consequences,  such  as 
accurate  registration. 

THOSE  AFFECTED  BY  THE  DECREE. 

The  following  persons  are  affected  by  the  decree  in  making 
a  formal  engagement  and  in  entering  the  married  state : 

1.  All  Catholics  of  good  standing,  baptized  as  infants  in  the 
Faith. 

2.  All  adults   (never  previously  baptized)  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

3.  All  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  any  sect  or 
denomination. 

4.  All  Catholics  baptized  as  infants  but  who  have  fallen 
away  from  the  Church. ^^ 

22  The  decree  clearly  distinguishes  between  those  baptized  in,  or  re- 
ceived into,  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  those  baptized  in  any  sect.  The 
former,  irrespective  of  age  at  the  time  of  baptism,  or  subsequent  relapse 
into  heresy,  schism,  or  infidelity,  continue  to  be  bound  by  the  decree  as  long 
as  they  live.  The  latter  are  regarded  as  the  only  class  of  heretics  ex- 
empted by  the  decree.  This  differs  from  a  former  interpretation  (S.  C. 
Apr.  1859)  of  the  Benedictine  declaration  by  which  heretics  included: 

1.  Catholic  baptized  infants  educated  in  and  professing  Protestantism 
before  their  seventh  year. 

2.  Children  brought  up  and  educated  by  indifferent  Protestants,  who 
gave  them  little  or  no  instruction  in  heresy.  The  children  in  consequence 
became  indifferent,  seldom  attending  any  religious  worship. 

3.  Those  who  as  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  heretics  and  joined 
some  sect.     (Gasparri,  II,  n.  977,  p.  173  ed.  1900.) 

If  anything  like  a  proximate  calculation   from  all  our  dioceses  could 
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5.  All  adults  (never  previously  baptized)  who  were  bap- 
tized in  the  Faith  but  who  have  fallen  away  from  the  Church. 

6.  All  converts  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  any  Protestant 
sect  who  have  relapsed  or  have  lost  all  faith. 

There  will  be  many  of  the  fourth  class  amongst  us.  Bap- 
tized children  falling  into  the  hands  of  Protestants,  growing 
up  as  Protestants,  knowing  nothing  of  the  law  of  the  Catholic 
Church  which  declares  their  marriage  invalid  unless  celebrated 
before  a  duly  authorized  priest,  will  be  living  (though  not 
culpably  so)  in  concubinage,  and  not  in  lawful  wedlock. 
Those  of  class  5  and  6  are  refractory  subjects.  No  one  will  de- 
clare that  the  state  has  lost  jurisdiction  over  her  law-breaking 
citizens;  yet  many  will  not  see  that  the  Church  can  bind  her 
sinning  and  relapsed  children.  Baptism  is  not  like  naturali- 
zation. It  does  not  allow  the  one  baptized  to  transfer  his  or 
her  allegiance  from  one  religion  to  another,  or  rather  from  the 
true  religion  to  so-called  religions. 

Many  Protestants  may  think  the  Church  presumptuous  in 
decreeing  their  marriages  valid  or  invalid  accordingly  as  they 
have  or  have  not  complied  with  certain  conditions.  As  the 
Church  cannot  err,  neither  can  she  be  presumptuous.  She 
alone  is  judge  of  the  extent  of  her  power.  Any  one  validly 
baptized  either  in  the  Church  or  among  heretics,  becomes  there- 
by a  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  present 
marriage  law  does  not  bind  any  one  baptized  in  heresy  or 
schism,  provided  they  have  never  entered  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  question,  however,  can  arise  as  to  whether  in  large  Pro- 
testant communities  it  may  be  prudent  to  publish  merely  the 
law  as  many  of  our  Catholic  papers  will  do ;  the  reason,  power, 
and  authority  of  the  Church  should  be  published  with  it. 
We  do  not  fear  the  truth ;  we  do  not  wish  to  conceal  the  truth ; 

be  made  of  the  great  number  of  children  falling  into  the  hands  of  here- 
tics as  defined  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Benedictine  declaration,  a 
provision  to  except  the  aforesaid  classes  might  be  made  for  us.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Church,  and  certainly  not  of  the  saintly  Pius  X,  to 
have  uniformity  of  law  for  its  own  sake,  but  rather  to  make  willingly 
exceptions  when  it  can  be  shown  that  exceptions  in  certain  localities  will 
work  for  the  greater  good  and  salvation  of  souls. 
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but  we  should  present  the  whole  truth  and  in  such  a  way  that 
our  Protestant  brethren  cannot  refute  it. 

Careful  note  is  to  be  made  that  the  decree  is  dealing 
with  the  impediment  of  clandestinity,  hence  those  of  nos. 
4,  5  and  6  are  considered  subjects  of  the  Church  for 
this  impediment;  for  all  other  impediments  those  of  4, 
5  and  6  are  to  be  treated  as  apostates  and  heretics  are 
now  dealt  with.  Hence  if  a  Catholic  of  good  standing  should 
marry  a  Protestant  mentioned  in  nos.  4,  5,  6,  certainly  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  impediment  "  mixtae  religionis  "  is  to  be 
obtained. 

Another  difficulty  that  will  confront  us  is  the  following: 
Many  Protestants  of  the  classes  4,  5,  6,  will  marry  non- 
baptized  parties.  It  is  certain  that  the  marriage  of  such  apos- 
tates and  non-baptized  parties  will  be  invalid.  A  case  for 
moralists  to  settle  is :  what  course  is  the  priest  to  follow  when 
such  Protestants  or  such  Catholics,  as  you  may  wish  to  call 
them,  mentioned  in  nos.  4,  5,  6,  present  themselves  to  be 
married?  They  may  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  the 
Church,  yet  may  wish  to  be  married  by  a  priest  because  they 
know  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  and  before  God  any  at- 
tempt at  marriage  before  state  officials  is  no  marriage  at  all. 

MIXED  MARRIAGES. 

Our  Bishops  will  have  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  question  of 
mixed  marriages,  which  are  on  the  increase  from  year  to  year. 
In  some  localities  where  Catholicisrn  is  strong  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Catholic  society  dominant,  mixed  marriages  have  led 
to  many  sincere  conversions,  but  in  the  greater  number  of 
cities,  especially  large  cities,  mixed  marriages  have  proved  to 
be  a  curse  for  the  community  and  for  individuals.  The  Holy 
See  in  legislation  for  the  Universal  Church  cannot  make  her 
general  law  suitable  to  the  particular  needs  of  one  nation  or 
people.  Thus  in  the  present  decree  the  Holy  See  in  its  gen- 
eral law  exacts  under  pain  of  nullity  that  the  marriage  of  a 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  party  must  take  place  before  the 
Ordinary,  or  a  duly  authorized  priest,  and  witnesses.     But  the 
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general  law  makes  wise  provision  to  allow  mixed  marriages  to 
be  valid  in  particular  countries  or  localities,  even  when  cele- 
brated before  ministers,  or  state  officials:  first,  in  all  places 
that  now  possess  a  dispensation  from  the  impediment  of  clan- 
destinity,  and,  secondly,  wherever  conditions,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Holy  See,  will  warrant  such  an  exception  for  the  future 
"  nisi  pro  aliquo  particulari  loco  aut  regione  aliter  a  S.  Sede 
sit  statutum."  Cardinal  Gennari  again  assures  us  ^^  that  "  nisi 
pro  aliquo,"  etc.,  does  not  change  or  abrogate  any  existing 
dispensations  to  the  impediment  of  clandestinity,  hence,  owing 
to  the  decree  "  Provida  "  granted  to  Germany,  8  January, 
1906,  all  marriages  of  Protestants  among  themselves,  and  of 
Catholics  to  Protestants  before  ministers  or  state  officials  in 
the  whole  of  the  German  Empire,  will  be  valid  after  next 
Easter.  Similar  dispensations  exist  in  many  other  countries. 
At  present  the  writer  cannot  ascertain  whether  we  have  pro- 
portionately a  greater  number  of  mixed  marriages  than  Ger- 
many, but,  considering  the  loyal  and  living  faith  of  American 
Catholics,  it  is  certain  we  have  a  number  out  of  all  due  pro- 
portion. It  is  certain,  too,  that  as  long  as  Catholic  young  men 
and  women  associate  with  Protestant  young  men  and  women, 
we  shall  have  mixed  marriages,  and  unfortunately  many  of 
these  will  be  celebrated  before  ministers  and  state  officials. 
Considering  the  great  number  that  take  place  and  that  will 
take  place,  likewise  weighing  every  consideration  bearing  on 
the  case,  would  it  be  better  for  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States  to  have  marriages  before  state  officials  valid?  If  an 
affirmative  reply  be  made  by  our  American  Bishops,  it  will 
rest  with  them  to  ask  for  the  extension  of  the  decree  "  Pro- 
vida "  to  the  United  States,  and  with  the  Holy  See  to  grant 
the  same.  Unless  this  extension  be  made,  the  marriage  of 
Catholics  with  Protestants  before  ministers  and  state  officials 
will  certainly  be  invalid  after  Easter  in  the  United  States, 
with  exceptions  perhaps  in  the  following  dioceses  and  cities: 
In  the  provinces  of  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  with  the 

28  Breve  Commento. 
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State  of  Utah  (not  including  Utah  east  of  the  Colorado 
river).  Likewise  in  the  diocese  of  Vincennes  and  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  places  of  the  archdiocese  known  as 
St.  Genevieve,  St.  Ferdinand  and  St.  Charles;  also  in  Kas- 
kaskia,  Cahokia,  French  Village,  Prairie  du  Rocher.  To  the 
above-mentioned  provinces  and  places  the  Benedictine  de- 
claration has  been  extended,  hence,  until  the  Holy  See  decides, 
it  will  remain  uncertain  whether  marriages  of  Catholics  with 
Protestants  in  the  aforesaid  places  entered  into  before  minis- 
ters and  state  officials,  or  priests  not  duly  authorized,  are  valid. 
The  question  disputed  at  present  is  whether  the  Benedictine 
declaration  is  a  real  dispensation.  If  declared  such  by  the 
Holy  See,  then  clandestine  mixed  marriages  of  Protestants 
among  themselves  or  of  Catholics  with  Protestants  in  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  etc.,  will  be  valid  after  Easter. 

The  regret  has  been  expressed  to  the  writer  that  our  Bishops 
can  not  meet  to  discuss  the  very  important  question  of  mixed 
marriages  before  Easter  in  order  to  make  some  representation 
to  the  Holy  See  before  that  date.  Rome  acts  slowly,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Bull  Provida  will  not  be  extended 
to  us  for  19  April,  1908.  Nevertheless  the  Holy  See  might 
declare  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  new  law  regarding 
mixed  marriages.  If  the  new  law  be  promulgated  on  Easter 
Sunday  and  be  subsequently  changed  regarding  mixed  mar- 
riages, great  confusion  will  exist  in  the  minds  of  our  people. 

We  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  full  text  of  the 
"  Provida  "  by  way  of  appendix. 

John  T.  McNicholas,  O.  P. 

Immac.  Concept,  College,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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APPENDIX. 
"Provida". 

Apostolic  Bull 

BY  WHICH   ALL   CATHOLIC   MARRIAGES   IN   GERMANY  ARE  SUB- 
JECTED TO  THE  DECREE  "  TAMETSI,"   MIXED  MARRIAGES 
AND  THOSE   OF   PROTESTANTS   EXEMPTED. 

PIUS 
Bishop  and  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God. 

For  a  perpetual  memory. 
By  wise  and  provident  care  Holy  Church,  in  promulgating 
her  laws,  has  in  every  age  regulated  those  things  which  per- 
tain to  the  stability  and  sancitity  of  Christian  marriage. 
Among  these  laws  that  one  by  which  the  holy  Tridentine 
Synod  strove  to  abolish  and  extirpate  from  Christian  people 
the  evil  of  clandestine  marriage,  holds  an  eminent  place.  It 
is  acknowledged  by  all  that  great  utility  has  resulted  and  still 
results,  from  this  decree  in  favor  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
Nev-ertheless,  as  happens  in  all  human  affairs,  it  has  occurred 
in  places,  especially  in  the  German  Empire,  that  certain  grave 
and  inconvenient  results  were  connected  with  the  aforesaid 
law,  due  to  the  lamentable  and  widespread  division  in  religion 
and  the  daily  increasing  intercourse  of  Catholics  with  heretics. 
Namely,  since  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Coun- 
cil that  the  decree  Tametsi  would  not  have  binding  force  until 
it  had  been  officially  promulgated  in  each  parish;  since  con- 
cerning many  places  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  promulgation 
has  been  made;  since  it  is  frequently  uncertain  whether  the 
law  of  the  Council  is  likewise  obligatory  upon  non-Catholics 
dwelling  in  this  or  that  place ;  as  a  result  the  greatest  diversity 
and  dissimilarity  of  law  has  arisen  in  many  localities  of  the 
German  Empire, — wherefore  very  many  and  difficult  ques- 
tions have  sprung  up  which  have  frequently  caused  perplex- 
ity in  the  minds  of  judges,  a  certain  irreverence  for  law 
among  the  faithful,  and  perpetual  quarrels  and  incriminations 
among  non-Catholics.  The  Holy  See  has  not  omitted  to  pub- 
lish for  some  dioceses  of  Germany  timely  declarations  and  or- 
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dinances  which,   however,   have  not  aboHshed   discrepancies 
of  law. 

These  have  moved  very  many  German  Bishops  to  approach 
the  Holy  See  again  and  again,  unanimously  seeking  a  remedy 
for  this  condition.  Leo  XIII,  listening  kindly  to  these  peti- 
tions, ordered  that  the  wishes  of  the  other  prelates  of  Ger- 
many be  consulted.  These  having  been  received  and  the  whole 
matter  having  been  discussed  in  the  Supreme  Congregation 
of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition,  we  have  under- 
stood it  to  be  our  duty  to  apply  an  efficacious  and  universal 
remedy  to  the  present  condition.  Therefore,  from  certain 
knowledge  and  plentitude  of  our  power,  in  order  that  we 
may  preserve  the  sanctity  and  stability  of  matrimony,  the  unity 
and  constancy  of  discipline,  the  certitude  of  law,  a  more 
expeditious  reconciliation  of  penitents  and  finally  the  public 
peace  and  tranquillity,  We  declare  : 

I.  Although  in  very  many  places  in  the  whole  German  Em- 
pire of  to-day  the  decree  Tametsi  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
has  certainly  not  yet  been  promulgated  and  introduced  either 
by  express  publication  or  by  proper  observance,  nevertheless, 
from  Easter  Day,  the  15th  day  of  April  of  this  year  1906, 
it  binds  all  Catholics,  even  those  not  hitherto  bound  by  the 
Tridentine  law,  so  that  they  may  not  contract  valid  matrimony 
among  themselves,  save  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest 
and  two  or  three  witnesses. 

II.  Mixed  marriages  which  are  contracted  by  Catholics  with 
heretics  or  schismatics  have  been  gravely  prohibited  and  re- 
main so  unless  a  grave  canonical  cause  be  present,  in  which 
case  proper  assurances  are  to  be  given  formally  and  fully  by 
both  parties  and  a  dispensation  of  the  impediment  "  mixtae 
religionis  "  should  be  obtained  for  the  Catholic  party.  The 
dispensation  having  been  obtained,  these  marriages  should  by 
all  means,  be  celebrated  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Church,  before  the  parish  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses, 
so  much  so  that  they  sin  gravely  who  contract  matrimony  be- 
fore a  non-Catholic  minister,  or  even  before  a  civil  magistrate, 
or  in  any  other  secret  manner ;  nay  more,  if  any  Catholic  seek 
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or  allow  the  service  of  a  non-Catholic  minister  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  such  a  mixed  marriage,  he  commits  another  sin  and  is 
subject  to  canonical  censure. 

We  will,  nevertheless,  and  expressly  declare,  define,  and  de- 
cree as  valid  the  mixed  marriages  already  contracted  without 
the  Tridentine  form,  or  which  (God  forbid!)  may  be  con- 
tracted without  aforesaid  form  in  any  province  or  place 
whatsoever  of  the  German  Empire,  even  in  those  localities 
where  up  to  the  present  (according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Roman  Congregations)  the  Tridentine  law  was  certainly  pro- 
mulgated, provided  there  be  no  other  canonical  impediment, 
and  further  that  the  sentence  of  nullity  has  not  been  legiti- 
mately pronounced  before  the  Feast  of  Easter  of  this  year, 
and  further  provided  the  mutual  consent  of  the  man  and  wife 
has  persevered  to  the  aforesaid  day. 

III.  That  a  safe  rule  may  be  at  hand  for  all  ecclesiastical 
judges.  We  declare,  determine,  and  decree  the  same  thing 
under  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions  concerning  the 
marriages  of  non-Catholics,  whether  heretics  or  schismatics, 
contracted  or  to  be  contracted  in  the  future  among  themselves 
in  the  above-mentioned  provinces  and  places,  even  when  they 
have  not  observed  the  Tridentine  form,  so  that  if  one  or  both 
of  the  married  parties  (non-Catholics)  should  be  converted 
to  the  Catholic  Faith,  or  a  controversy  should  arise  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  concerning  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
of  the  two  non-Catholics  in  connexion  with  a  question  con- 
cerning the  validity  of  the  marriage  contracted,  or  to  be  con- 
tracted by  some  Catholic,  these  same  marriages,  all  else  being 
equal,  are  likewise  to  be  considered  valid. 

IV.  Lastly,  that  this  our  decree  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public,  we  command  the  Ordinaries  of  the  German 
Empire  to  communicate  it  before  Easter  of  this  current  year 
to  the  clergy  and  to  the  faithful  through  diocesan  periodicals 
and  other  more  convenient  mediums. 

Given  at  Rome  in  St.  Peter's,  i8  January,  1906,  in  the  third 

year  of  our  pontificate. 

PIUS  pp.  X. 
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THE  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

SINCE  the  Church  teaches  that  Holy  Scripture  has  God 
for  its  author,  it  is  nothing  strange  if  writers  on  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  Biblical  inspiration  should  hope  for  light  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  nature  of  this  Divine  authorship. 
Hence  it  is  usual  for  them  to  inquire  whether  God  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  author  of  the  Bible  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense 
of  the  word  when  used  in  reference  to  a  book,  that  is,  literary 
author;  and  as  often  as  they  feel  justified  in  giving  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  their  query — which  is  commonly  enough  the 
case — they  hasten  to  draw  certain  obvious  conclusions  which 
seem  to  narrow  down  considerably  the  debatable  territory  sur- 
rounding the  question  of  God's  relationship  with  His  inspired 
word. 

This  view  of  the  Divine  authorship  furnishes  so  much  that 
is  definite  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  at  first  sight,  comparatively 
easy  to  understand,  that  the  professor  who  feels  himself  called 
upon  to  provide  his  hearers  with  some  manageable  theory  of 
inspiration,  is  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  accepting  it,  with- 
out due  inquiry  into  all  the  issues  its  acceptance  raises;  and 
the  young  students  whose  reading  of  Scripture,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  not  gone  beyond  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for 
the  Sundays  of  the  year,  take  for  granted  that,  furnished  with 
this  theory,  they  are  prepared  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  touch- 
ing Biblical  inspiration  that  await  them  beyond  the  college 
walls. 

Of  course  it  is  no  objection  to  a  theory  that  it  is  lucid; 
but  in  subject-matter  so  profound  as  to  include  Divine  activity, 
it  may  be  cause  for  suspicion  that  our  study  has  not  been  com- 
plete. And  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  assume  that  God  is 
literary  author  of  Scripture,  rarely  define,  except  in  a  vague 
and  partial  way,  the  nature  of  the  work  attributable  to  the 
human  agents,  contenting  themselves  with  calling  them 
"  secondary  causes,"  "  human  instruments,"  "  instrumental 
causes  " — terms  to  which  each  controversialist  will  give  a 
special  shade  of  meaning  according  to  the  theory  he  defends. 

My  purpose  in  the  present  article  is  to  submit  some  reasons 
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why  I  think  that,  by  whatever  specific  term  we  are  to  describe 
the  Divine  authorship  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  this  at  any 
rate  we  must  admit,  namely,  that  the  inspired  writers  are  their 
literary  authors,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  it  be  in  its  nature  im- 
possible that  God  and  man  both  should  be  true  literary  authors 
of  the  same  work,  but  shall  limit  myself  to  an  attempt  to 
show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  God  is  not  author  of  Scripture 
in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word. 

I  cannot  define  more  clearly  what  I  mean  by  literary  author 
than  by  saying  that  he  is  literary  author  of  a  work  who  gives 
to  it  its  literary  style.  Others  may  prompt  the  writing  of  a 
book,  may  furnish  documents  bearing  on  its  theme,  and  sug- 
gest ideas  of  their  own;  but  the  one  in  whose  words  the 
finished  work  appears  is  its  literary  author,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  simply  its  author,  according  to  the  ordin- 
ary usage  of  speech. 

Teaching  of  the  Church. 

Two  sources  of  knowledge  are  open  to  us  in  this  investiga- 
tion, viz.,  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the  study  of  the 
inspired  books  themselves.  The  following  extracts  embody 
the  substance  at  least  of  all  the  Church  teaches  concerning  the 
Divine  authorship. 

Statute  of  the  IV  Council  of  Carthage  (404)  to  be  observed 
in  the  consecration  of  a  bishop : 

Quaerendum  est  ab  eo  si  Novi  et  Veteris  Testamenti,  id  est, 
Legis  et  Prophetarum,  et  Apostolorum  unum  eumdemque  credat 
auctorem  esse  Deum. 

From  the  profession  of  Faith  sent  (1054)  by  Leo  IX  to 
Peter  of  Antioch: 

Credo  etiam  Novi  et  Veteris  Testamenti,  Legis  et  Propheta- 
rum, et  Apostolorum  unum  esse  auctorem  Deum,  et  Dominum 
Omnipotentem. 

These  identical  words,   except  that  Credo   is  changed  to 
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Credimus,  are  found  in  the  Symbol  to  which  the  Greeks  sub- 
scribed in  the  second  Council  of  Lyons  (1274). 

From  the  Decree  pro  J ac otitis,  issued  by  the  Council  of 
Florence  (1438)  : 

Sacrosancta  Romana  Ecclesia  .  .  .  unum  atque  eumdem  Deum 
Veteris,  et  Novi  Testamenti,  hoc  est  Legis,  et  Prophetarum,  atque 
Evangelii  profitetur  auctorem,  quoniam  eodem  Spiritu  Sancto  in- 
spirante,  utriusque  Testamenti  Sancti  locuti  sunt,  quorum  libros 
suscipit,  et  veneratur. 

From  the  Council  of  Trent : 

[Tridentina  Synodus]  Orthodoxorum  Patrum  exempla  secuta, 
omnes  libros  tarn  Veteris,  quam  Novi  Testamenti,  cum  utriusque 
unus  Deus  sit  auctor,  .  .  .  pari  pietatis  affectu,  ac  reverentia 
suscipit  et  veneratur. 

From  the  Dogmatic  Constitution  of  the  Vatican  Council,, 
Cap.  II.  de  Rev.  : 

Eos  vero  [libros]  Ecclesia  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  habet,  non 
ideo,  quod  sola  humana  industria  concinnati,  sua  deinde  auctori- 
tate  sint  approbati;  nee  ideo  dumtaxat,  quod  revelationem  sine 
errore  contineant;  sed  propterea,  quod  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirante 
conscripti  Deum  habent  auctorem,  atque  ut  tales  ipsi  Ecclesiae 
traditi  sunt. 

I  cannot  see  in  these  expressions  of  Catholic  belief  any  real 
evidence,  either  direct  or  implied,  that  the  authorship  predi- 
cated of  God  is  literary  authorship.  The  test  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Carthage  was  avowedly  established  as  a  protection 
against  Manichseism,  which  taught  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  work  of  the  evil  principle.  The  profession  of  faith  re- 
quired of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  was  not,  of  course,  framed 
with  the  special  purpose  which  prompted  the  Carthaginian 
Statute ;  yet  it  contains  nothing  to  warrant  us  in  giving  a  new, 
or  even  additional,  meaning  to  the  "  Deum  Auctorem."  And 
I  would  add — though  it  matters  very  little  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion whether  my  suspicion  is  well  founded  or  not — that 
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I  cannot  read  those  resounding  words,  Dominum  Omnipoten- 
tem,  coming  at  the  end  of  a  formula  that  would  seem  complete 
without  them,  and  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  faith  of  those 
whose  conception  of  God  was  orthodox,  without  feeling  that 
a  suspicion  of  lurking  Gnosticism,  in  some  one  of  its  multiple 
forms,  prompted  their  insertion.  Indeed,  even  the  Florentine 
decree  pro  Jacobitis,  while  by  its  introduction  of  inspiration  it 
adds  an  important  element  to  its  use  of  "  author,"  would, 
seem  to  have  for  special  object  an  insistence  on  the  unity  of 
Divine  authorship  for  both  Testaments.  It  tells  us  that 
"  one  and  the  same  God  "  is  author  of  both,  "  because  the  holy 
men  of  both  Testaments  spoke  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
same  Holy  Ghost."  Per  rone  points  out,  on  the  authority 
of  Bianchini  and  Cardinal  Thomasius,  that  Eugene  IV,  in  the 
decree  pro  Jacobitis,  borrowed  his  form  of  speech  respecting 
the  authorship  of  Scripture  from  the  Roman  Pontifical,  in  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop,  and  adds  that  the  profession  made 
on  this  point  by  the  Bishop-Elect  was  directed  against  Mani- 
chseism.^  Whether  or  not  these  considerations  will  have  much 
weight  in  a  study  of  the  Florentine  decree,  they  at  least 
strengthen  the  ground  of  my  surmise  with  regard  to  the 
Dominum  Omnipotentem  of  Leo  IX,  seeing  that  his  words 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  interrogatory  in  the  Pontifical.^ 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Council  of  Trent  itself,  though 
questions  more  pressing  than  the  early  heresies  of  the  Orient 
occupied  its  mind,  changed  the  drift  of  the  Church's  previous 
language  respecting  the  authorship  of  Scripture.  "  Follow- 
ing the  examples  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  [the  Council]  re- 
ceives and  venerates  with  an  equal  feeling  of  piety  and  rever- 
ence, all  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament 
.  .  .  seeing  that  one  God  is  the  author  of  both."  It  would 
matter  little  even  if  it  were  proved  beyond  doubt  that,  by  the 
time  of  Trent,  the  "  Deus  Auctor  "  had  entirely  lost  its  anti- 
Manichaean  meaning.     The  important  point  is  that  the  words 

1  Praelect.  Theol,  Vol.  II,  p.  2,  num.  107,  et  nota  2. 

2  The  reader  will  find  the  question  I  refer  to  as  being  put  to  the  Bishop- 
Elect,  under  the  heading  "Examen." 
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of  Trent,  whether  taken  by  themselves  or  in  connexion  with 
the  earlier  expressions  of  belief  which  I  have  quoted,  furnish 
no  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  literary  authorship;  and  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  prevailed  among  Bible  students 
of  the  day  a  belief  so  strong  in  the  Divine  literary  authorship, 
that  when  the  Church  spoke  on  the  subject  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed she  spoke  according  to  such  belief,  though  her  language 
gives  no  hint  of  the  fact. 

But  what  says  Vatican?  It  tells  us  that  the  Church  holds 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  sacred  and 
canonical,  ^'  not  because,  having  been  composed  by  human  in- 
dustry, they  were  afterwards  approved  by  her  authority;  nor 
only  because  they  contain  revelation  without  error;  but  be- 
cause, having  been  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  have  God  for  their  author." 

Here  the  issue  is  narrowed  down,  and  what  in  the  decree 
pro  Jacobitis,  and  in  the  Tridentine  decree  de  canonicis  Scrip- 
turis,  holds  only  a  subordinate  place,  is  made  the  direct  mat- 
ter of  the  Council's  teaching,  viz.,  that  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures have  God  for  their  author;  and  the  reason  of  Divine 
authorship  is  placed  in  the  fact  of  Divine  inspiration.  The 
sacred  books  have  God  for  their  author,  because  the  Holy 
Ghost  inspired  their  writing.  One  inference  at  least  is  ob- 
vious from  this  teaching,  viz.,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  true  and 
full  knowledge  of  the  Divine  authorship  only  through  a  true 
and  full  knowledge  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  those  en- 
tirely invert  the  true  order  of  investigation  who,  setting  out 
with  the  assumption  of  Divine  literary  authorship,  undertake 
by  this  means  to  explain  the  intimate  nature  of  inspiration. 
They  are  pursuing  a  course  directly  opposite  to  the  one  sug- 
gested by  the  words  of  Vatican. 

The  Sacred  Text  as  Witness  of  Divine  Authorship. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  inspired  works  themselves  to  learn 
their  answer  to  our  query,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
a  body  of  literary  documents  covering  a  period  of  some  1600 
years,  and  bearing  upon  them  unmistakable  marks  of  diversity 
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of  origin  as  regards  time,  place,  and  authorship.     The  his- 
torian, the  legislator,  the  chronicler  of  contemporary  events, 
the  moralist,  the  poet,-  plain  laborers   and   dwellers   in  the 
palaces  of  kings,  men  of  rude  speech  and  men  of  the  most  re- 
fined eloquence, — all  have  contributed  to  the  production  of 
this  unique  book  and  have  left  upon  it  the  mark  of  their  hands. 
We  believe,  however,  that  these  writers  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  we  wish  to  know  whether  God  is  author  of 
the  book  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.     This  ques- 
tion is  tantamount  to  this  other :  are  the  different  styles  of  the 
sacred  books  truly  and  fully  attributable  to  God?     I  take  for 
granted  of  course — what  I  presume  all  admit — that  every  part 
of  Scripture  that  has  a  human  writer  of  its  own,  bears  upon 
it  in  some  degree  the  impress  of  a  workmanship  peculiar  to 
itself ;  that,  as  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  data  at  our  disposal, 
this  individual  feature  reflects  the  human  circumstances  of  the 
writer,  and  that  as  a  consequence  we  have  a  variety  of  liter- 
ary styles,  some  crude  and  some  polished,  some  terse  and  di- 
rect, others  prolix  and  circuitous,  some  free  as  may  be  from 
the  taint  of  foreign  speech,  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  cor- 
rect writing,  others  exhibiting  barbarisms  and  solecisms, — 
corresponding  to  the  environment,  education,  and  natural  tem- 
perament of  the  various  writers.     If  we  say  God  is  the  author 
of  these  books  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences,  and  to  consider 
Him  responsible  for  every  detail  of  their  literary  work.    There 
is  no  escaping  this  conclusion.     Consistency  will  not  permit  us 
to  describe  the  "principal"  author  as  also  the  real  literary 
author,  and  the  inspired  writers  as  authors  only  in  an  im- 
proper sense;  and  then  when  we  meet  with  something  in  the 
inspired  work  that  we  hesitate  to  attribute  to  God,  burden  it 
on  the  "  defective  human  instrument."     It  is  not  necessary  to 
inquire  how  far  the  "  human  instrument "  may  be  responsible: 
what  is  pertinent  is,  that  if  God  be  literary  author  in  the  true 
and  proper  sense.  He  at  any  rate,  no  matter  who  else,  must  be 
fully  responsible  for  the  entire  literary  work.     Now  I  suspect 
few,  if  any,  will  admit  that  the  literary  styles  of  the  various 
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books  of  Scripture  can  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  the  defenders  of  the  Divine  liter- 
ary authorship  theory  themselves  refer  all  the  elements  of  the 
literary  work  to  the  Divine  author.  In  this  they  show  the 
saving  power  of  their  good  taste. 

Defects  in  literary  composition,  of  course,  are  not  a  moral 
evil,  but  they  are  recognized  among  men  as  evidence  of  mental 
limitations  and  imperfections  in  the  author.  So  long  as  a  hu- 
man agent  stands  between  us  and  God,  and  bears  the  respon- 
sibility for  full  literary  authorship,  we  are  not  scandalized  at 
the  crudeness  of  his  speech,  though  we  believe  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  extends  to  all  its  ramifications;  but  when 
told  that  our  view  is  wrong,  that  the  Deity  himself  is  true  and 
primary  author  of  the  language  we  have  been  listening  to,  our 
feelings  recoil  from  the  obvious  implication.  Ignorance  is 
as  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  God  as  error ;  but  if  it  be  denied 
that  an  inspired  writer  has  ever  betrayed  a  limitation  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  hand,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  push  the 
opposite  opinion, — and  I  turn  to  other  considerations.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that,  even  if  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  Deity  to  use  bad  grammar,  some  more  cogent  argument 
than  the  necessity  of  supporting  an  uncalled-for  theory  of  au- 
thorship will  be  needed  to  prove  that  He  has  actually  done  so. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  urged  against  the  Divine  literary 
authorship  goes  indirectly  to  establish  the  authorship  of  the 
inspired  writers;  yet  a  direct  and  postive  treatment  of  this 
part  of  the  question  may  bring  out  more  clearly  what  has  so 
far  been  only  implied. 

To  exclude  the  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  my  contention,  I 
will  say  that  I  claim  for  the  inspired  writers  an  authorship  as 
true,  and  real,  and  full,  as  that  which  we  attribute  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  Divina  Commedia,  or  Sartor  Resartus.  Christian 
tradition  has  always  spoken  of  those  men  as  authors  of  the 
works  that  have  come  from  their  pens.  Paul  is  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  Matthew  is  author  of  the  first  Gospel ; 
and  Isaias  is  author  of  the  prophecies  that  bear  his  name. 
Further,  in  the  whole  range  of  Scripture  the  individual  work- 
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manship  is  as  traceable  as  it  is  in  secular  productions  that  are 
limited  to  the  same  number  of  topics ;  the  feeling  exhibited  is, 
to  say  the  least,  just  as  deep  and  true  as  that  of  profane  au- 
thors, the  imagination  as  active,  the  convictions  as  strong, 
the  activity  of  all  the  higher  faculties  as  intense  and  vital.  But 
we  are  reminded  that  they  wrote  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  therefore  cannot  be  authors  in  the  sense  I 
claim.  Are  we,  then,  to  assume  that  God,  when  He  avails 
Himself  of  man*s  agency  robs  man  of  his  causality?  I  had 
even  thought  that  the  saint  who  fed  the  poor  for  love  of  God 
did  an  act  as  truly  his  own  as  the  sinner  who  drove  them 
from  his  door. 

We  are  in  great  danger  of  proving  too  much,  whenever, 
from  a  consideration  of  the  wider  efficacy  of  the  principal 
course,  we  insist  on  a  diminution  of  the  instrument's  causality. 
St.  Thomas  has  in  mind  no  particular  order  of  causes  when 
he  says :  "  In  omnibus  causis  ordinatis  effectus  plus  dependet 
a  causa  prima  quam  a  causa  secunda ;  quia  causa  secunda  non 
agit  nisi  in  virtute  primae  causae.^ 

Now,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  persons  whom  God  chose 
as  His  instruments  in  the  production  of  Sacred  Scripture  were 
capable  of  literary  authorship ;  nay  more,  I  will  add,  Vere  ca- 
pable of  all  the  literary  authorship  the  entire  Scripture  reveals. 
In  elucidation  of  what  I  say,  I  would,  to  begin  with,  refer  the 
reader  to  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  of  themselves  are 
freest  from  any  suggestion  of  a  supernatural  element,  the 
strictly  historical  parts,  for  instance,  and  such  snatches  as  the 
last  chapter  of  II  Timothy.  Could  not  the  author  of  the 
genealogies  of  Paralipomenon,  or  of  Machabees  II,  as  far  as 
the  literary  features  of  the  work  are  concerned,  have  executed 
that  same  task,  had  they  been  so  minded,  without  the  influx 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  all  ?  And  might  not  an  humble  bishop 
of  our  own  day,  who  knew  his  end  to  be  drawing  near,  write 
to  a  brother  bishop  as  Paul  wrote  to  his  beloved  Timothy, 
without  being  suspected  of  speaking  beyond  the  power  of  man  ? 

«  Sum.  Theol.,  I-II,  qu.  19,  a.  4. 
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Indeed,  the  inspired  writers  must  be  presumed  to  have  used, 
as  instruments  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  same  literary  style,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  knowledge,  as  had  been  theirs  before  their 
call;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  could  but  recover  the 
writings  which  Solomon  is  said  to  have  exchanged  with  Hiram 
King  of  Tyre,  we  should  find  ourselves  confronted  with  liter- 
ary documents  substantially  the  same  in  form,  and  perhaps  also 
in  matter,  as  his  "  parables  "  in  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  and  that 
nothing  short  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  could  assure  us 
that,  while  the  latter  are  inspired,  the  former  were  not* 

That  the  inspired  writers  were  capable  of  the  literary  au- 
thorship of  the  Bible  is  most  obvious  when  illustrated  by  cer- 
tain historical  sections,  the  matter  also  of  which  is  so  clearly 
within  the  competency  of  man;  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  as 
regards  the  most  lofty  utterances  of  psalmist  or  prophet.  To 
say  the  least,  far  the  greater  part,  even  of  the  Sapiential  writ- 
ings, the  prophecies  and  the  psalms,  not  only  as  to  literary 
style,  but  also  as  to  matter,  could  have  been  produced  by  un- 
inspired moralists  and  preachers ;  and  the  only  point  at  which 
doubt  might  arise  regarding  man's  capacity  for  true  author- 
ship is  where  we  encounter  revelation.  But  even  here  our 
doubts  will  soon  disappear  once  we  reflect  that  revelation  is  a 
means  of  furnishing  knowledge,  and  that  the  furnishing  of 
knowledge,  whether  through  human  agency  from  human 
sources  external  to  the  writer,  or  from  a  divine  source  by 
means  of  revelation,  does  not  change  his  relationship,  as  liter- 
ary author,  to  the  work.  On  what  ground,  then,  are  we  asked 
to  believe  that  the  writers  of  Scripture,  being  once  inspired  to 
do  the  work  we  have  been  considering,  ceased  to  be  authors 
in  the  true  and  proper  sense  ?  Is  this  in  accordance  with  God's 
way  of  dealing  with  His  creatures  ?  He  could  have  produced 
without  any  intermediary  all  the  effects  that  actually  proceed 
from  secondary  causes,  but  He  has  been  pleased,  in  His  good- 
ness, to  endow  His  creatures,  according  to  their  various 
grades,  with  the  principles  of  native  action  and  true  causality, 

*  Cf.  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion.  Lib.  I,  c.  4. 
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even  though  His  own  efficacy,  as  First  Cause,  extends  to  the 
vanishing  point  of  all  created  activity.  And  all  our  Theology, 
all  our  Philosophy,  all  our  moral  understanding  has  it,  I  think, 
for  an  acknowledged  principle,  that  God,  when  He  takes  a 
creature  as  His  instrument,  avails  Himself  of  all  its  natural 
activity  that  can  serve  the  end  in  view.  That  the  men  whom 
He  inspired  to  write  the  Bible  were  capable  of  its  literary 
authorship,  is  what  I  have  just  been  trying  to  show. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  validly  urged  against  this  conclusion 
that,  because  the  supernatural  element  of  inspiration  comes  in, 
therefore  the  human  writers  were  no  longer  able  to  cooperate, 
with  their  full  natural  causality,  in  the  production  of  this  book. 
If  we  omit  whatever  it  contains  of  revelation,  the  Bible  is  not, 
of  its  nature,  a  superhuman  work;  and,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  revelation  is  only  a  way  of  furnishing  knowledge 
to  the  writer,  and  does  not  effect  his  status  as  author.  If, 
therefore,  the  sacred  writers  be  said  to  be  less  truly  authors 
than  are  secular  men  of  letters,  it  must  of  course  be  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  action  upon  them.  But  if 
out  of  the  long  discussions  that  have  gathered  around  the 
question  of  inspiration,  any  one  thing  has  survived  as  com- 
monly admitted  doctrine,  it  is  this,  that  the  influence  of  .^he 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  inspired  writers  is  primarily  by  wa^i  of 
a  moving,  a  stirring-up,  an  impelling  (the  mo  Ha,  excitatio, 
and  impulsio  of  the  Theologians)  to  write  on  certain  lines; 
"  ita  eos  ad  scribendum  excitavit  et  movit "  are  the  words  of 
the  Providentissimus  Deus  itself.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  depressing  their  natural  activity.  It  would  seem 
rather  to  be  an  arousing  of  it  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

I  have  refrained  from  drawing  any  inferences  from  the 
term  "  instrument "  as  commonly  applied  to  the  sacred  au- 
thors, because,  as  it  is  subject  to  different  meanings,  its  true 
significance  in  the  present  connexion  would  need  first  to  be 
learned  from  sources  outside  itself.  This  only  will  I  say. 
Instruments  differ  as  much  from  one  another  in  the  order 
of  instrumentality  as  they  do  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  it 
were  as  vain  to  illustrate  the  instrumentality  of  man  in  the 
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hands  of  God,  by  the  example  of  a  pen  in  the  hand  of  a  pen- 
man, as  to  undertake  to  define  man's  nature  itself  from  one's 
knowledge  of  the  pen.  St.  Thomas  points  out  very  clearly 
the  great  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  instruments, 
and  as  his  words  may  reflect  light  on  the  whole  question  I  have 
passed  over,  I  will  reproduce  them  in  full.  He  proposes  a 
difficulty :  "  Illud  quod  operatur  per  modum  instrumenti  non 
indiget  habitu  ad  proprias  operationes;  quia  habitus  fundatur 
in  principali  agente:  humana  autem  natura  in  Christo  fuit 
sicut  instrumentum  divinitatis  ut  dicit  Damasc.  .  .  Ergo  non 
debuit  in  Christo  esse  aliqua  gratia  habitualis."  He  answers : 
"  Dicendum  quod  humanitas  Christi  est  instrumentum  divini- 
tatis, non  quidem  sicut  instrumentum  inanimatum,  quod  nuUo 
modo  agit,  sed  solum  agitur;  sed  tanquam  instrumentum 
anima  rationali  animatum,  quod  ita  agitur,  quod  etiam  agit; 
et  ideo  ad  convenientiam  actionis  oportuit  eum  habere  gratiam 
habitualem."  '^ 

If  this  one  question  of  authorship  itself  could  be  settled,  it 
would  be  a  considerable  advance  toward  a  better  understanding 
of  the  whole  problem  of  inspiration:  some  at  least  of  the 
shifting  sands,  that  now  render  progress  so  difficult,  would 
be  removed,  and  a  clearer  view  of  the  remaining  field  of  in- 
vestigation made  possible.  And  it  seems  to  me  the  method  of 
inquiry  most  likely  to  serve  this  end  is  that  which  disturbs  as 
little  as  possible  the  natural  order  of  things,  which  treats 
with  suspicion  any  view  that  runs  counter  to  our  natural  in- 
stincts, or  the  practical  judgment  of  men,  and  which,  in  a 
word,  is  founded  on  a  faith  that  truth  needs  not  the  aid  of 
strained  and  unnatural  argument.  I  for  one  have  a  hope  that 
defenders  of  the  Bible  will  yet  come  to  see  that  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  occupy  positions  in  which  consistency  is  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  man,  and  in  which  they  can  hardly  go 
free,  in  the  judgment  of  their  adversaries,  from  the  charge  of 
insincerity,  despite  their  learning  and  their  honesty.  In  il- 
lustration of  what  I  mean  by  strained  argument,  or  the  appli- 

5  Sum.  Theol.  Ill,  qu.  7,  a.  i,  ad  3um. 
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cation  of  principles  beyond  their  natural  limits,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  cite  instances  in  two  writers  of  our  day,  whose  merits 
are  so  abundant  that  they  can  bear  with  patience  any  criticism 
of  mine,  even  .if  it  be  adjudged  well-founded. 

The  distinguished  and  venerable  Cornely,  in  showing  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  Sacred  Scripture  and  the 
natural  sciences,  introduces  the  words  of  St.  Thomas  (quoted 
later  in  the  Providentissimus  Deus)  relative  to  the  way  in 
which  Moses  describes  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  is,  ea 
secutus  est  quae  sensibiliter  apparent;  and  cites  some  well- 
known  cases  to  which  the  principle  is  commonly  applied.  But 
then,  seemingly  forgetful  of  its  limitations,  he  goes  on: 
"  Moyses  si  carnem  leporis  immundam  dixit,  *  quia  ruminat  et 
ungulas  non  dividit '  (Leo.  XL  6),  sui  temporis  suaeque  gentis 
opinioni,  quae  ad  externam  solam  apparentiam  attendit,  sese 
accommodavit ;  *  secundum  opinionem  populi  loquitur  scrip- 
tura,'  dicit  S.  Thomas  in  similis  difficultatis  solutione."  ® 

Assuming  that  Moses  speaks  of  the  hare  known  to  us — and 
Cornely  does  not  deny  that  he  does — and  called  it  a  ruminant, 
of  what  earthly  avail  is  it  against  the  charge  of  error,  to  say 
that  "  he  went  by  what  sensibly  appeared,"  or  to  add  that 
"  Scripture  speaks  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  people." 

When  we  say  the  sun  sets,  nobody  accuses  us  of  error;  but 
if  we  should  say  that  a  horse  was  a  biped,  the  whole  world 
would  pronounce  us  mistaken,  no  matter  what  our  source  of 
information. 

Another  illustration  of  Homer's  proverbial  liability  to  nod 
is  furnished  by  the  author  of  Questions  of  the  Day?  He  is 
dealing  with  the  same  principle  as  Cornely,  and  he  applies  it 
to  what  St.  Matthew  has  to  say  of  Herod  when  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  asked  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
Evangelist  says  "  The  king  was  struck  sad."  The  learned 
author  claims  that  Herod  was  only  shamming  sadness,  being 
in  reality  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  putting  the 

«  Cornely,  Introductio,  Vol.  I,  p.  586,  note  12. 

^  Questions  of  the  Day,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Alex.  MacDonald,  D.  D.,  V.  G. 
New  York,  1905. 
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Baptist  to  death ;  yet  he  maintains  that,  in  saying  he  "  was 
struck  sad  "  St.  Matthew  was  following  the  "  true  law  of  his- 
tory," which  requires  that  we  "  set  down  phenomena  as  they 
exist  and  are  observed."  But  who  will  believe  that  a  law 
which  demands  such  application  is  the  "  true  law  of  history  "  ? 
If  a  man  is  really  sad,  the  true  historian  will  describe  him  as 
sad ;  if  he  be  only  shamming,  the  true  historian  will  state  that 
he  was  only  shamming.  But  if  a  historian  should  write  that 
a  certain  man  was  sad  while  in  reality  he  was  joyful,  though 
simulating  sadness,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  say  the 
historian  erred.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  why  the  Evan- 
gelist might  not  be  taken  at  his  word. 

Perhaps  even  in  our  application  of  principles  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  Scripture  we  all  might  profit  by  the  quaint  wisdom 
of  ^sop,  who  advises  us  not  to  grasp  too  much  lest  we  should 
lose  all. 

C.  A.  Campbell. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 
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^^  T  T  is  impossible,"  says  Abbot  Palmer,^  "to  fix  the  period  of 
1  Abbe  de  Ranee's  conversion.  It  was  not  indeed  a  sudden 
stroke,  but  the  result  of  a  long  combat  between  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  weakness  of  man."  Charles  Butler,  in  his  bio- 
graphy of  the  reformer,  describes  it  as  a  process  of  slow 
growth  and  development,  and  divests  it  of  that  romantic  char- 
acter which  Chateaubriand  seems  desirous  of  imparting  to  it. 
Marsollier  computes  that  between  his  first  thoughts  of  it  and 
his  profession  in  La  Trappe  eight  years  intervened.  The 
stages  of  his  conversion  he  himself  thus  describes  in  one  of 
his  letters :  "  I  remained  in  the  world  till  my  thirtieth  year. 
My  conversion  arose  from  the  disgust  which  I  felt  with  its 
ways;  from  my  discovering  that,  in  all  its  greatness,  there  is 
nothing  solid.     I  was  perpetually  witness  of  the  chagrin,  vexa- 

^A   Concise  History  of  the  Cistercian  Order.     By  a  Cistercian  Monk 
(Abbot  Bernard  Palmer).     London:  Richardson  &  Son.     1852. 
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tion,  ennui,  and  infirmities  of  those  who  were  thought  most 
happy.     I  saw  that  their  hearts  were  torn  in  pieces,  in  various 
ways,  by  their  passions.     I  considered  the  situation  of  those 
who  possessed  the  prime  objects  of  my  ambition:  I  was  struck 
with  the  difference  between  their  Hves  and  their  duties :  I  was 
also  struck  with  the  death  of  some  of  them,  their  insensibiHty 
in  the  moments  which  preceded  that  in  which  their  lot  was 
to  be  decided  for  eternity.     I  sought  repose;  and,  if  unfor- 
tunately I  had  met  with  it  in  the  career  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged, I  should  not  have  looked  beyond  it.     But  I  became 
ashamed  of  myself.     Agreeable  parties,    amusements,   plans 
of  aggrandizement,  all,  by  degrees,  appeared  to  me  so  vain 
and  empty,  that  I  began  to  look  on  them  with  disgust.     I  be- 
gan to  see  such  want  of  faith,  of  real  honor,  of  truth  in  the 
generality  of  mankind,  that  I  began  to  despise  men  in  general. 
These  combined  reflections  made  me  fly  from  what  ceased  to 
please  me,  and  to  look  out  for  something  better.     At  length 
God  came  into  my  thoughts;  and,  as  I  had  preserved  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  faith,  I  trusted  in  Him,  that  He  would  serve  me 
in  my  need,  and  fill  up  the  void  which  my  projected  divorce 
from  the  creature  must  necessarily  occasion.     In  this  dark- 
ness and  confusion,  and  without  knowing  what  was  before  me, 
I  returned  to  the  country.     I  made  an  effort  to  read  books, 
many  of  which  I  had  never  read  and  none  of  which  I  had 
relished.     I  recalled  to  my  mind  all  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
which  I  could  recollect;  I  fixed  my  attention  on  them;  I  felt 
their  importance;  I  began  to  perceive  that  there  was  no  real 
happiness,  except  in  believing  the  truths  of  salvation  with  a 
firm  faith,  and  by  putting  them  in  practice.     By  repeating  this, 
by  again  and  again  addressing  myself  to  Him  who  alone  could 
dispell  my  erroneous  opinions  and  erroneous  affections,  my 
heart  was  at  length  touched;  my  eyes  were  opened.     I  re- 
signed myself  to  my  new  impressions,  and  resolved  thence- 
forth to  belong  as  much  to  God,  as,  till  then,  I  had  belonged 
to  the  world.     God  took  me  under  His  protection:  it  is  sur- 
prising how  easily  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  good  resolu- 
tions were  removed.     My  first  views  did  not  go  very  far;  soli- 
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tude,  prayer,  reading  and  meditating  on  the  Gospel  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers, — I  looked  for  no  more.  But,  in  His 
infinite  mercy,  Almighty  God  made  me  sensible  that  more  was 
expected  from  me ;  that  this  easy  tranquil  life  was  not  all  that 
God  required  from  a  sinner  such  as  I  had  been ;  from  one  who, 
like  me,  had  spent  his  whole  youth  in  the  spirit,  the  vanities, 
and  the  maxims  of  the  world.  I  found  it  to  be  His  adorable 
will  that  I  should  bury  myself  in  solitude  and  penance.  Such 
is  my  present  state,  and  I  live  in  the  humble  hope  of  His  ac- 
complishing in  me  the  promises  He  has  made  to  those  who 
forsake  all  things  for  the  love  of  Him." 

Although  drawn  by  that  levity  and  impressionability  which 
characterize  the  light-hearted  French  race  into  the  current  of 
fashionable  frivolities  there  was  always  an  underlying  depth  of 
seriousness  in  De  Ranee's  nature.  He  was  too  candid  not  to 
recognize  the  •  disaccord  between  his  manner  of  life  and  his 
sacred  office.  Always  an  admirer  of  holiness  in  others,  when- 
ever piety  was  attacked  he  was  its  zealous  defender.  "  Dur- 
ing all  the  wanderings  of  his  youth,"  says  Abbot  Palmer,* 
"  the  good  natural  qualities  of  his  heart  never  abandoned  him. 
From  time  to  time,  they  struggled  with  considerable  energy  to 
lift  him  from  the  mire,  and  place  him  above  the  low  and  bane- 
ful atmosphere  of  earthly  gratification.  There  still  whispered, 
at  solemn  moments  when  he  was  compelled  to  commune  with 
himself  and  be  still, 

the  small  voice  within 

Heard  thro'  gain's  silence,  and  o'er  glory's  din. 

He  loved  virtue  passionately  and  defended  it  against  every 
foe;  yea,  by  a  noble  contradiction  even  against  himself. 
Though  in  possession  of  five  ecclesiastical  benefices,  he  some- 
times denounced  these  pluralities  with  an  energy  which  con- 
founded their  advocates,  and  which  threw  his  own  soul  into  a 
state  of  salutary  consternation."  Self-condemned,  he  put  an 
end  to  this  inconsistency  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop 
of  Pamiers,  he  resigned  all  his  benefices  but  one;  as,  at  the 

2  op.  cit. 
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prompting  of  another  pious  prelate  and  as  an  act  of  restitu- 
tion, he  had  sold  all  his  estates  and,  after  repairing  the  churches 
upon  his  benefices,  gave  the  surplus  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  the 
General  Hospital  in  Paris  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  who  had 
been  defrauded;  and  later  on,  in  compliance  with  the  advice 
of  the  Bishop  of  Comminges,  ceased  holding  the  abbey  of 
La  Trappe  in  Commendam,^  became  a  professed  monk  of  the 
Cistercian  order  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  be  its  regular 
abbot. 

The  last  step  entailed  some  wrestlings  of  the  spirit.  It  was 
a  final  breaking  with  the  world  by  a  rude  wrench  and  cost  him 
more,  as  it  involved  more,  than  the  two  great  acts  of  renuncia- 
tion he  had  made.  But  he  had  the  courage  born  of  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  which  makes  those  spiritual  heroes,  saints,  and 
martyrs;  and  once  again  grace  triumphed  over  nature. 
Though  he  had  a  great  inclination  for  solitude,  he  had  "  a 
horror  of  the  cowl,"  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  he  over- 
came his  repugnance.  When  he  first  resolved  to  leave  the 
world  he  had  no  notion  of  entering  into  the  monastic  state ;  his 
views  did  not  go  further  than  leading  in  extreme  solitude  a 
life  of  great  abstinence  and  prayer,  employing  the  whole  of  his 

3  It  is  noted  as  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  austere  reforms 
in  the  Cistercian  Order  were  begun  by  persons  who,  before  their  religious 
profession,  had  been  abbots  in  Commendam,  that  is,  abbots  enjoying  the 
temporalities  of  monasteries  without  entering  into  the  monastic  state,  and 
consequently  without  the  tie  of  religious  vows;  and  perhaps  without  ever 
seeing  the  abbeys  which  they  held  by  this  form  of  tenure,  the  duties  for 
which  they  drew  the  revenues  being  done  (or  left  undone)  by  deputies. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  when  a  bishopric  became  vacant,  the 
metropolitan  sometimes  commended,  that  is,  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
neighboring  bishop  the  administration  of  its  temporal  and  spiritual  con- 
cerns, till  the  new  prelate  should  be  elected.  In  subsequent  times,  when 
the  conquests  of  barbarians  or  infidels  compelled  a  bishop  to  abandon  his 
see,  the  administration  of  a  monastery  was  often  committed  to  his  care, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  such  a  portion  of  its  revenue  as  sufficed  for 
his  subsistence.  By  degrees  kings  and  great  nobles  assumed  the  right  of 
making  these  provisional  or  commendatory  grants  of  bishoprics,  monas- 
teries, priories,  and  provostships  in  favor  not  only  of  secular  priests,  but 
of  laymen.  This  was  the  origin  of  Commendams.  The  custom  became  so 
general  that  many  ecclesiastics,  even  of  edifying  lives,  thought  themselves 
justified  in  holding  such  benefices. 
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large  income,  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  his 
subsistence,  in  works  of  religion  and  charity.  Even  this  his 
relatives  and  friends  thought  was  going  too  far,  and  they 
strove  to  dissuade  him  by  many  specious  arguments,  but  in 
vain ;  he  stood  firm,  and  in  this  firmness  was  foreshadowed  the 
great  ascetic  and  reformer,  so  resolute  of  purpose  and  so  radi- 
cal in  his  methods. 

"  From  the  tenor  of  his  life,"  says  Butler,  "  it  appears  that, 
in  his  boldest  measures,  he  proceeded  with  due  deliberation." 
The  same  deliberation  which  marked  his  withdrawal  from  so- 
ciety and  his  disposal  of  his  patrimony  marked  his  entrance 
into  religion.  The  Bishops  of  Aleth  and  Comminges,  with 
whom  he  took  counsel,  first  opposed  his  design  of  embracing 
a  solitary  life ;  he  was  advised  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
work  at  home  or  abroad ;  but  Bruno  on  the  Alps  or  Paul  in  the 
Thebaid  were  not  more  unwilling  to  quit  their  retreats  than 
Ranee  to  leave  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  thought  of  building 
himself  a  hermitage.*  The  eremetical  life,  however,  was  not 
the  sphere  he  was  destined  to  occupy 

"  When  Louis  XIV  assumed  the  reins  of  government,"  says 
Chateaubriand,  "  France  was  divided — one  half  went  to  fight 
the  foreigner,  the  other  retired  into  the  desert.  Three  soli- 
tudes stood  face  to  face — Chartreuse,  Port  Royal,  and  La 
Trappe.  Sheltered  behind  warriors  and  anchorites,  France 
breathed."  After  disposing  of  Veretz  and  divesting  himself 
of  his  benefices  Ranee  only  reserved  a  place  to  die  in.  "  Be- 
fore speaking  to  us  of  the  personages  she  brings  us  on  the 
stage,"  pursues  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Genie  du  Chris- 
tianisme,  "  Greece  introduces  us  to  the  theatre  of  their  actions ; 

*  Some  time  after  he  had  left  Comminges  a  young  girl  of  twelve,  tend- 
ing her  goats  in  the  parish  of  Alan,  lost  her  footing  and  fell,  with  the  Holy 
Name  on  her  lips.  A  lady  dressed  in  white  appeared  to  her,  told  her  to 
fear  nothing,  and  drew  her  from  the  precipice.  The  young  girl  said  she 
had  lost  her  rosary-beads,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  (for  we  are  told  it  was 
she)  gave  her  a  pair,  telling  her  to  direct  a  priest  to  build  a  chapel  where 
she  had  fallen.  The  Bishop  of  Comminges  wrote  to  Ranee,  who  counselled 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  St.  Bernard,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  mark  the  spot. 
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Prometheus,  chained,  discourses  to  the  ocean ;  the  seven  chiefs 
before  Thebes  swear  on  a  dark  shield ;  the  Persians  weep  at  the 
apparition  of  the  shade  of  Darius ;  (Edipus,  the  King,  appears 
at  the  gate  of  his  palace;  CEdipus  at  Colonna  pauses  near  the 
wood  of  the  Eumenides,  ready  to  leave  his  exile.  Philoctetes 
exclaims,  *  Farewell,  sweet  refuge  of  my  misery !'  The  writ- 
ers of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  Greeks  by  birth, 
have  been  faithful  to  this  ancient  usage;  they  show  us  Paul, 
the  first  hermit,  hidden  under  a  palm  tree;  Anthony,  the  first 
solitary,  shutting  himself  up  in  a  sepulchre;  Pachomius,  first 
founder  of  the  cenobites,  seated  on  a  stone  at  Thebennes.  We 
will  not  go  so  far  with  Ranee ;  we  will  remain  near  Versailles ; 
at  thirty  leagues  from  the  marble  steps  of  the  Orangerie  we 
will  find  the  austerities  of  the  Thebaid ;  while  the  noise  of  the 
Court  will  reach  us  like  the  murmur  of  the  waves  of  time." 

La  Trappe,  or  Trapan,  in  the  Perche  patois,  is  synonymous 
with  degre  (step),  so  that  Notre  Dame  de  la  Trappe  is  the 
same  as  Notre  Dame  des  Degres.**  The  abbey  called  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Maison-Dieu  de  la  Trappe  was  founded  in  1129 
by  Rotron,  second  of  that  name.  Count  of  Perche,  who  vowed, 
when  returned  from  England,  that  if  he  escaped  shipwreck,  of 
which  he  stood  in  danger,  he  would  build  a  chapel  in  honor 
pf  the  Blessed  Virgin;  the  count,  miraculously  delivered,  in 
memory  of  the  event  had  the  roof  of  the  votive  church  built 
in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ship.  Rotron  III,  son  of  the 
founder,  finished  the  chapel  which  was  changed  into  a  mon- 
astic church;  and  the  founder's  grandson  deposited  therein 
relics  brought  from  Palestine  by  his  father,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  first  crusade.  Louis  VII  was  king  of  France  and 
St.  Bernard  first  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  when  the  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe  was  founded;  Serlon  IV,  abbot  of  Savigny,  reunited 
it  to  the  Order  of  Citeaux  or  Cistercians,  in  1144;  it  had  for 
benefactors  Richard  Hurel  and  his  sons,  who  endowed  it  with 

*^  Another  derivation  ascribes  the  name  of  the  village  of  Soligny-la- 
Trappe  in  Haute  Perche  (now  in  the  arrondissement  of  Mortagne,  depart- 
ment of  Orne)  to  the  narrow  gorge  which  forms  its  entrance,  comparable 
to  a  trap-door. 
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the  lands  of  Vastine;  it  was  protected  by  Popes  Alexander 
III,  Clement  III,  Innocent  III,  Nicholas  III,  Boniface  VIII, 
John  XXI,  and  Benedict  XII ;  and  St.  Louis  took  it  under  his 
protection  in  order,  as  the  royal  charter  stated,  that  the  re- 
ligious "  might  be  free,  peaceable,  exempt  from  all  subsidies  " 
{sint  liheri,  quieti,  exempti  ah  omnibus  subsidiis).  According 
to  an  ancient  register,  and  an  abstract  of  the  epitaphs  on  the 
tombs,  there  appear  to  have  been  seventeen  abbots,  from  the 
first  abbot,  Dom  Albode,  down  to  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  first 
abbot-commendatory,  under  Francis  I,  in  1526.  Dom  Her- 
bert, abbot  in  12 12,  having  joined  Renaud  de  Dampierre  and 
Simon  de  Montfort,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Caliph  of 
Aleppo  and  remained  thirty  years  in  slavery;  after  his  release 
he  founded  the  abbey  of  the  Clairets,  a  dependency  of  La 
Trappe.  The  sixteenth  abbot  was  one  Dom  Robert  Ranee. 
The  abbey  was  not  fortified,  as  other  abbeys  were ;  and  during 
the  two  centuries  that  the  English  revaged  France,  it  was 
several  times  pillaged,  notably  in  14 10.  From  the  register 
of  benefices  we  learn  that  it  possessed  the  Terres  Rouges,  the 
woods  of  Grimonart,  the  road  to  the  Chene  de  Berouth,  the 
Bruyeres,  the  Neuf  Etangs,  and  the  streams  that  take  their 
rise  thence. 

The  records  of  a  visitation  ®  of  the  abbey,  made  in  1685, 
disclose  the  condition  of  La  Trappe  before  Ranee's  reform. 
The  gates  remained  open  day  and  night;  a  ladder  attached  to 
the  wall  was  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  upper  corridors, 
the  flooring  of  which  was  so  rotten  and  full  of  holes  that  it  was 
perilous  to  walk  on  it;  the  roof  of  the  cloister,  supported  by 
pillars  that  bent  under  it,  received  the  rainfall  like  a  tank ;  the 
parlors  were  used  as  stables;  seculars  and  religious  assembled 
in  the  refectory  to  play  at  bowls  when  the  weather  hindered 
them  playing  outside;  the  dormitory  exposed  to  hail,  rain, 
snow,  and  wind,  only  served  a  retreat  for  night  birds;  and 

«  One  of  the  verbal  processes  known  in  the  Benedictine  Order  as  cartes- 
de-visite,  that  is,  written  authorizations  to  inspect  the  monasteries  under 
the  Rule  and  report  thereon.  The  carte-de-visite  of  1865  is  signed  "  Dom 
Dominique,  Abbot  of  Val-Richer." 
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the  monks — who  had  nothing  of  the  monk  about  them  but 
the  habit,  and  had  greatly  fallen  off  in  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline, being  reduced  to  seven  when  Ranee  introduced  his  re- 
form— lodged  wherever  they  liked  or  wherever  they  could. 
The  church  was  likewise  crumbling  to  ruin  and  the  belfry 
ready  to  totter  at  any  moment,  so  that  they  could  not  ring 
the  bells  without  shaking  the  entire  edifice.  In  addition,  the 
atmosphere  was  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  vapors  that  arose 
from  the  marshy  valley  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  situated. 
But  the  moral  devast^ttion  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  war, 
when  the  community  was  obliged  to  disperse  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  tradition  and  discipline  was  broken  with  consequent 
deterioration  of  the  cloistral  spirit — a  deterioration  which 
under  the  commendatory  system  ended  in  utter  decadence — 
was  far  worse.  It  needed  the  strong  faith,  untiring  zeal,  and 
invincible  patience  of  an  apostle  to  set  such  a  house  in  order ; 
and  Ranee's  courage  and  resolution  were  soon  put  to  the  test. 
Directly  he  uttered  the  word  "  reform  "  they  spoke  of  poniard- 
ing him,  poisoning  him,  or  throwing  him  into  the  nearest 
pond.  One  of  Turenne's  tried  veterans,  M.  de  Saint  Louis, 
a  frank,  straightforward,  courageous  old  soldier,  who  resided 
in  the  neighborhood,  came  to  the  rescue;  but  Ranee  declined 
his  proffered  assistance,  saying  that  the  Apostles  had  estab- 
lished the  Gospel  despite  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  that, 
after  all,  the  greatest  happiness  was  to  die  for  the  right.  A 
threat  to  inform  the  king  of  their  disorderly  lives  made  them 
yield  a  regretful  consent  to  the  reform,  and  a  contract  was 
made,  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  6  February, 
1663,  by  which  a  pension  of  four  hundred  livres  was  assigned 
to  each  of  the  seven  occupants,  with  permission  to  remain 
within  the  precincts  of  the  abbey,  or  retire  elsewhere.  Two 
monks  of  the  Strict  Observance,  summoned  from  Perseigne, 
then  took  possession,  while  Ranee  repaired  to  Paris  and  ob- 
tained the  king's  permission  to  hold  the  abbey  en  regie',  the 
royal  license — dated  10  May,  1663  and  only  granted  on  con- 
dition that  at  the  death  of  the  regular  abbot  the  monastery 
should  henceforth  be  held,  as  heretofore,  in  commendam — be- 
ing forwarded  to  Rome  for  Papal  confirmation. 
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As  soon  as  the  monks  from  Perseigne  were  settled  in  La 
Trappe  he  regularly  joined  them  in  all  their  religious  exer- 
cises; he  was  delighted  with  their  modesty,  abstemiousness, 
and  piety;  and  soon  began  to  assist  at  midnight  office  and  to 
observe  their  fasts.  By  degrees  his  mode  of  life,  except  that 
he  did  not  wear  the  religious  habit,  became  the  same  as  theirs. 
He  now  experienced  a  happiness  which  he  had  never  felt ;  and 
he  often  thought  that  he  was  called  by  God  to  become  a 
Cistercian  monk.  Something,  however,  of  his  early  aversion 
to  the  cowl  continued:  by  degrees  it  wore  away,  and  he  be- 
gan to  wish  that  his  entering  into  the  Order  was  the  Holy 
Will.  He  frequently  consulted  the  prelates  mentioned  and 
his  spiritual  adviser  Pere  de  Mouchy,  who  were  first  inclined 
to  ascribe  his  desire  to  indiscreet  zeal. 

Still  wavering  between  the  active  and  the  contemplative 
life,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends :  "  I  confess  to  you  that  I 
no  longer  see  a  single  man  of  the  world  with  the  least  pleasure. 
For  as  many  as  six  years  I  have  been  speaking  of  disengage- 
ment and  retreat,  and  the  first  step  is  yet  to  be  taken.  Still, 
life  is  drawing  toward  its  close;  one  awakens  at  the  end  of  the 
sleep,  and  finds  his  work  undone.  I  desire  to  be  so  forgotten 
as  that  one  should  only  think  that  I  had  been."  An  accident 
which  occurred  on  the  i  November,  1662,  contributed  to  fix 
his  resolution.  His  cell  in  the  monastery,  which  he  had  fin- 
ished repairing,  fell  in  and  was  near  crushing  him.  "  Be- 
hold," he  exclaimed,  "  such  is  life !"  He  retired  immediately 
into  a  corner  of  the  church,  as  they  were  chanting  the  psalm. 
Qui  conMunt  in  Domino.  "  Why,"  he  asked  himself,  struck 
with  a  sudden  light,  "  should  I  fear  to  engage  in  the  monastic 
profession?"     His  interior  difficulties  vanished. 

His  first  thought  was  to  resign  the  rank  of  abbot  and  be- 
come a  simple  religious;  but  this  was  opposed  by  all  his  ad- 
visers, on  the  ground  that  he  would  deprive  himself  of  the 
power  of  doing  an  infinity  of  good,  both  in  his  abbey,  which, 
though  very  regular,  still  wanted  some  reform  and  in  the 
Cistercian  Order  at  large  in  which  the  question  of  reform 
was  at  that  time  much  agitated.     He  immediately  repaired  to 
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the  Abbey  of  Perseigne  where  he  was  received  as  a  simple 
novice,  being  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  His  constitu- 
tion, naturally  delicate,  soon  sank  under  the  severities  of  the 
Cistercian  rules;  and  at  the  end  of  five  months  he  was  seized 
with  a  serious  malady  which  so  alarmed  the  physicians  that 
they  gave  him  up  unless  he  left  the  Order.  Ranee  refused, 
had  himself  removed  to  La  Trappe,  and  was  cured.  Before 
pronouncing  his  vows  he  read  his  testament,  in  which  he  ac- 
cused himself  of  having  by  his  indolence  been  the  cause  of  a 
great  number  of  malversations;  declared  that  he  spoke  with- 
out exaggeration  and  excess,  and  that  his  confession  was  as 
sincere  as  if  he  was  before  the  Tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  monastery,  was  to  revert 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris  "  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  sick  "  in  case  through  unforeseen  circumstances  the 
reform  should  cease  at  La  Trappe.  In  a  letter  to  Mere  Louise, 
dated  14  June,  1664,  he  wrote:  "I  await  with  humble  pa- 
tience the  happy  moment  that  is  to  immolate  me  for  ever  to 
the  justice  of  God.  All  my  time  is  employed  in  preparing  for 
that  great  action.  I  study  nothing  else,  unless  that  the  odor 
of  my  sacrifice  be  agreeable  to  God,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
offer  oneself;  and  you  know  that  fire  from  heaven  descended 
not  upon  the  sacrifice  of  that  unhappy  one  who  offered  to  God 
victims  that  were  not  acceptable  to  Him."  On  the  26  June, 
1664,  he  made  his  profession  in  the  hands  of  Dom  Hichel  de 
Guiton,  Commissary  of  the  abbot  of  Prieres  and  Vicar  Gen- 
eral, with  two  other  novices,  one  of  whom,  Antoine,  had  been 
a  servant  of  his.  Four  days  afterwards  Pierre  Felician  took 
formal  possession  of  La  Trappe  as  regular  abbot  in  the  name 
of  Abbot  Ranee,  who  on  13  July,  1664,  received  the  bene- 
dictio  abbatis  from  Dr.  Patrick  Plunket,  the  exiled  Irish  bishop 
of  Ardagh,^  assisted  by  the  abbot  in  the  abbatial  church  of 

■^  Dr.  Patrick  Plunket,  who  had  himself  been  a  Cistercian  previous  to  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopacy,  having  been  abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  Dublin,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Ardagh  11  March,  1647,  and  translated  to  Meath  in 
1669.  In  a  report  laid  before  Propaganda  in  July  of  1669  it  was  stated 
that  the  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  after  his  return  from  exile,  ordained  two  hun- 
dred priests  for  various  parts  of  Ireland,  as  at  that  time  there  was  no 
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Saint  Martin  at  Seez  and  departed  next  day  to  his  monastery, 
whence,  after  a  brief  sojourn,  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Regular  Communities,  whither,  it  is 
noted,  he  repaired  in  a  humble  cart,  like  a  mendicant. 

Deputed  by  the  Assembly  to  plead  at  Rome  the  cause  of 
monastic  reform,  which  he  had  already  successfully  illustrated 
at  La  Trappe — where  the  monks  had  unanimously  abandoned 
the  use  of  wine,  fish,  meat,  and  eggs,  and  had  resumed  manual 
labor — he  reached  the  eternal  city  on  i6  November,  1664,  six 
weeks  after  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  who  went  thither  to  oppose 
the  strict  observance.  The  Pope,  Alexander  VII,  greeted 
Ranee  with  these  words  of  welcome,  "Adventus  vester  non 
solum  gratus  est  nobis,  sed  expectavimus  etim."  ®  In  the 
course  of  a  Latin  address.  Ranee  said :  "  Most  Holy  Father, 
we  come  from  monasteries  whither  our  sins  have  obliged  us 
to  retire,  to  hear  your  Holiness  as  an  oracle  through  whom  our 
Lord  desires  to  make  known  to  us  His  will."  The  question 
was  referred  to  the  Congregation  of  Cardinals,  and  commis- 
saries were  appointed  to  study  it.  Ranee,  having  learned  that 
their  decision  ^  was  not  likely  to  be  altogether  favorable,  re- 
turned to  La  Trappe,  but  only,  in  obedience  to  the  Abbot  of 
Prieres,  to  reenter  Rome  on  the  2  April,  1665.  He  tells  us 
himself  how  he  passed  his  time  there,  waiting  the  pleasure  of 

other  bishop  resident  in  that  country  save  the  infirm  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 
Butler,  by  obvious  error,  mistakes  the  Plunket  who  gave  the  abbatial  bene- 
diction to  De  Ranee  for  the  martyred  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Oliver  Plun- 
ket. They  were  kinsmen  and  both  belonged  to  the  same  family,  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Earl  of  Fingal.  Patrick  Plunket,  the  second  son  of  the 
ninth  Lord  Killeen,  died  18  November,  1679,  aged  76.  Oliver  Plunket,.  the 
martyred  primate,  only  definitely  resolved  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state 
in  1649  and  was  not  consecrated  Bishop  of  Armagh  until  1669,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  the  Irish  prelate  who  officiated  at 
the  installation  of  Abbot  Ranee. 

8  Your  coming  is  not  only  pleasing  to  us  but  we  expected  it. 

*  The  Papal  Brief,  which  temporized  with  the  reform  and  for  the 
moment  favored  the  Common  Observance,  was  issued  in  1666.  Great  com- 
mendations were,  however,  bestowed  on  the  Strict  Observance  and  super- 
iors were  enjoined  to  protect  it,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
De  Ranee,  expressed  his  full  approbation  of  the  reform  effected  at  La 
Trappe. 
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the  Holy  See,  while  his  biographies  fill  in  the  details  and  ac- 
cessories which  complete  the  picture  of  the  life  of  a  religious, 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  his  silent  retreat  in  the  lonely 
valley  to  mingle  among  his  fellowmen — estranged  from  a 
world  which  was  once  his  delight,  but  which  has  no  more 
delights  for  one  who,  as  Chateubriand  phrases  it,  sees  every- 
thing through  his  tears.  His  diet  consisted  of  bread,  herbs, 
and  water,  and  his  daily  expenditure  never  exceeded  six- 
pence; he  passed  hours  in  prayers  in  the  least  frequented 
churches,  or  wandering  through  the  catacombs,  where,  like  St. 
Philip  Neri,  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  at 
this  source,  the  silence  and  seclusion  of  subterranean  Rome, 
with  its  hallowed  associations  strangely  harmonizing  with 
the  silence  and  seclusion  of  La  Trappe.  Few  of  what  are 
called  the  sights  of  Rome  in  the  guide-book  sense  of  the  term, 
had  many  charms  for  him.  "  Rome,"  he  writes,  "  is  to  me  as 
little  supportable  as  the  Court  formerly  was.  I'll  tell  you  noth- 
ing of  the  curiosities  of  Rome;  I  don't  see  them,  and  I  don't 
feel  any  desire  to  see  them.  My  only  consolation  is  that  which 
I  find  at  the  tombs  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
martyred  saints,  whither  I  retire  as  often  as  possible."  There 
was  a  majesty  which  could  only  come  from  the  God  of  Majesty 
in  his  exterior,  say  the  writers  of  his  life:  those  whose  con- 
sciences reproached  them  fled  his  presence,  persuaded  that  he 
knew  by  a  supernatural  intuition  their  most  secret  thoughts. 

Before  leaving  Rome  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Pope 
to  retire  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  He  visited  on  his  return 
the  spot  sanctified  by  the  dust  of  the  great  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
where  he  wished  to  remain,  had  not  the  voice  of  duty  called 
him  elsewhere;  and  on  20  May,  1666,  he  found  himself  back 
again  in  La  Trappe,  where  dissensions  had  arisen  between  the 
prior  and  sub-prior,  the  former  having  permitted  certain  re- 
laxations of  discipline  which  Ranee  restored. 

The  reform  of  La  Trappe  from  the  greatest  monastic  irre- 
gularity to  the  highest  degree  of  monastic  perfection,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  as  well  as  most  instructive  and  edifying 
events  recorded  in  modern  ecclesiastical  history.     If  the  aphor- 
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ism  nemo  repente  fit  turpissimus  be  well-founded,  the  converse 
of  the  proposition  also  holds  good.  The  thought  was  evi- 
dently in  Ranee's  mind  when  he  set  about  his  reform.  He  did 
not  rush  things;  he  acted  with  deliberation  and  prudence. 
Every  advance  along  the  rugged  road  of  penitence  toward 
perfection  was  effected  by  degrees.  He  never  introduced  any 
new  practice  of  devotion  or  austerity  without  first  convinc- 
ing the  monks  of  its  propriety;  and  he  made  it  his  uniform 
study  to  conciliate  the  affection  and  confidence  of  his  com- 
munity, which  seldom  comprised  fewer  than  between  two  hun- 
dred and  two  hundred  and  fifty  monks.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
he  often  had  more  need  of  the  bridle  than  the  spur  in  directing 
their  penitential  course.  He  was  a  mirror  of  holiness  to  the 
brethren.  He  never  preached  what  he  himself  did  not  prac- 
tice; never  was  under  the  necessity  of  suppressing  what  he 
once  established;  never  quitted  the  monastery  except  on  three 
special  occasions  after  his  return  from  Rome;  never  absented 
himself  from  the  choir;  and  never  failed  to  take  his  share  of 
manual  labor.  This  exhibited  a  much-needed  contrast  to  the 
abbots  of  the  days  of  decadence  when  they  were  great  feudal 
lords,  sat  in  Parliament,  and  rode  out  with  an  armed  retinue; 
as  the  mortified  lives  of  the  monks  were  a  silent  rebuke  to  the 
luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  age.  The  same  service  which 
the  monks  of  the  Thebaid  rendered  to  the  tottering  empire  of 
the  Caesars  was  conferred  by  the  Trappists  upon  the  libertinism 
of  their  own.  De  Ranee  was  to  the  Longuevilles  and  Mont- 
morencys,  what  Anthony  and  Arsenius  were  to  the  degenerate 
children  of  Constantine. 

The  monastery,  though  very  poor  in  subjects  in  the  first 
years  of  the  reform,  in  the  sequel  received  such  a  large  number 
that  he  was  obliged  to  put  some  restriction  upon  admissions. 
They  were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  cardinals,  bishops, 
vicars-general,  etc.  Among  the  rejected  were  sometimes  high- 
placed  ecclesiastics.  But  he  received  all  in  whom  he  found 
the  requisite  dispositions,  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  mon- 
astery would  permit.  It  required  no  ordinary  vocation  to  em- 
brace such  a  rigid  rule,  which  involved  a  total  separation 
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of  the  religious  from  their  families,  their  friends,  and  the 
whole  world.  It  was  death  in  life.  Every  monk,  on  his  pro- 
fession, wrote  a  letter  to  his  family,  informing  them  of  the 
event  and  bidding  them,  for  this  life,  a  perpetual  farewell. 
After  this,  no  personal  intercourse,  no  intercourse  by  letter, 
no  communication  direct  or  indirect  of  any  kind  was  allowed 
between  the  monk  and  his  family,  or  even  between  the  monk 
and  his  parents.  When  a  parent  or  any  other  near  relation 
of  any  monk  died,  the  abbot  announced  to  the  community  that 
a  parent,  brother,  or  sister,  or  other  relative,  as  the  case 
might  be,  of  a  member  of  the  community,  was  dead;  and  he 
requested  the  community  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Nothing  further  was  intimated  on  the  subject.  No  public 
news  was  permitted  to  reach  the  monks.  For  several  years 
after  it  happened,  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  was  known  in  the 
monastery  to  the  abbot  only. 

Not  satisfied  with  completely  excluding  themselves  from  the 
outer  world,  De  Ranee  contrived  that,  though  dwelling  in  the 
same  monastery,  they  should  be  almost  strangers  to  each 
other.  When  a  new  subject  entered,  his  secular  name  was 
never  mentioned  nor  was  any  information  given  respecting 
him  or  his  family ;  and  so  much  of  the  face  of  every  monk  was 
concealed  by  his  cowl  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  another 
monk  to  recognize  his  features.  Thus  it  sometimes  happened 
that  intimate  friends,  and  even  near  relatives  lived  together 
in  the  monastery  for  several  years  without  knowing  it.  Each 
one  followed  to  the  choir,  the  garden,  or  the  refectory,  the 
feet  that  were  moving  before  him,  but  never  raised  his  eyes  to 
discover  to  whom  the  feet  belonged.  There  were  some  who 
passed  the  entire  year  of  their  novitiate  without  lifting  up  their 
eyes,  and  who  after  that  long  time  could  not  tell  how  the 
ceiling  of  their  cells  was  constructed,  or  whether  there  was 
any  ceiling  at  all.  Such  was  their  ignorance  of  the  world's 
ways  and  usages  that,  when  the  Duchess  of  Guise  was  per- 
mitted to  see  the  chapel,  one  of  the  brethren  accused  himself 
in  the  chapter  of  having  looked  at  a  bishop  who  visited  the 
convent. 
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Mention  is  made  of  a  monk  whose  heart  was  continually 
wrung  with  anxiety  for  an  only  brother,  whom  he  had  left 
leading  a  scandalous  and  disorderly  life  in  the  world.  Since 
he  had  entered  the  monastery  he  never  spent  a  day  without 
shedding  tears  over  his  miserable  condition,  and  imploring 
God  to  grant  him  the  grace  of  repentance  and  amendment. 
On  his  death-bed  he  asked  one  request  of  the  abbot,  it  was 
for  a  continuance  of  his  prayers  for  the  same  purpose.  De 
Ranee  retired  for  a  moment,  and  returned  with  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  valued  members  of  the  community.  When 
the  cowl  which  concealed  his  features  was  removed,  the  dying 
monk  recognized  the  brother  for  whom  he  had  so  long  wept 
and  prayed. 

An  aged  monk  was  once  selected  to  attend  a  youth  of  great 
promise  who  had  entered  the  monastery  and  was  dying  of  a 
slow  decline.  Day  and  night  he  watched  by  his  bed  with 
most  anxious  care  and  the  most  untiring  solicitude,  but  in 
vain.  The  young  man  pined  away  like  a  crushed  and  broken 
flower  and  his  remains  were  borne  to  their  last  resting-place 
in  the  monastic  cemetery.  One  day  the  aged  monk  was  ob- 
served standing  beside  the  grave.  Tears  flowed  down  his 
wrinkled  cheeks,  and  his  breast  heaved  with  the  intensity  of 
his  emotion:  for  a  moment  nature  triumphed  over  duty.  At 
length  the  old  monk  died  and  was  buried  near  the  other  in 
whom  he  had  mourned  an  only  son.  They  had  lived  in  the 
monastery  for  many  years  without  disclosing  their  relation- 
ship. In  the  infirmary  each  had  recognized  the  other  but 
concealed  their  mutual  recognition. 

A  material  restoration  kept  pace  with  the  spiritual  restora- 
tion. The  number  of  the  cells  was  increased,  a  guest-house 
erected,  and  two  chapels — one  dedicated  to  St.  John  Climacus 
and  the  other  to  St.  Mary  of  Egypt — were  built  and  enriched 
with  relics  brought  from  Rome.  New  Constitutions  were 
framed  in  which  Ranee  developed  and  formulated  the  ascetic- 
ism of  the  cloistral  life,  if  indeed  it  may  not  be  said  that  he 
restored  to  the  fullest  extent  the  severity  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline,  and   in  some  features   of  the  rule  exceeded   it,   al- 
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though  he  always  insisted  that  the  reform  was  less  austere 
than  the  monasticism  of  St.  Benedict  in  its  primitive  purity. 
He  once  dismissed  a  novice  because,  in  weeding  the  garden, 
he  observed  that  the  candidate  pushed  aside  the  nettles  so  as 
not  to  be  stung  by  them.  When  an  old  abbot  from  another 
monastery,  a  venerable  religious  seventy  years  of  age,  signi- 
fied by  a  sign  to  a  brother,  who  was  going  to  show  him  his 
cell,  not  to  give  himself  the  trouble,  which  the  other  obeyed, 
according  to  a  rule  which  obliges  one  to  follow  the  will  of 
others  in  everything  lawful.  Ranee  reproached  the  abbot  in 
chapter,  saying  that,  not  content  with  ruining  discipline  in 
his  own  house,  he  came  to  scandalize  them  too,  and  imposed  a 
penance  on  him.  In  the  chapter-house  had  been  inscribed  the 
words,  possibly  by  one  who  had  been  similarly  put  under  a 
penance  for  a  slight  infraction  of  discipline: 

Le  plus  leger  defaut  passe  ici  pour  un  crime; 
Sans  pitie,  sans  excuse,  il  est  tou jours  puni. 
Et  le  corps,  de  I'esprit  I'innocent  ennemi, 
Par  des  rigueurs  en  devient  la  victime. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  describing  in  detail  the  austere 
rules  by  which  the  daily  life  of  the  Trappist  monks  was  re- 
gulated; with  what  minute  exactitude  they  were  enjoined  to 
fulfil  all  the  obligations  of  the  Rule,  every  moment  having  a 
special  duty  assigned  to  it,  from  2  A.  M.,  when  they  arose 
from  their  hard,  uneven  straw  beds  to  chant  Matins,  until 
they  were  again  allowed  to  snatch  some  brief  repose  after  a 
day  spent  in  prayer,  silence,  labor,  and  mortifications;  and  by 
what  various  means  the  toilsome  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Christian  perfection — perfect  detachment  from  the  world  and 
self,  and  perfect  union  with  God — was  effected. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Trappist  observ- 
ance is  silence.^®  They  were  to  communicate  with  each  other 
by  signs  and  gestures  only,  except  in  their  necessary  inter- 
im Ranee  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  practice  of  absolute  silence  that  on 
being  asked  once  which  of  all  his  regulations  conduced  most  to  the  re- 
ligious perfection  of  the  community,  he  assigned  without  hesitation  the 
first  place  to  silence ;  and  declared  he  would  part  with  all  the  others  rather 
than  give  up  that  article  of  his  reform. 
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course  with  the  superior  and  confessor,  a  prohibition  that  ex- 
tended even  to  the  sick,  who  must  never  complain,  but,  with 
the  image  of  death  before  their  eyes,  fear  nothing  so  much 
as  life.  "  Solicitude,"  says  Ranee,  in  his  twenty-ninth  In- 
struction, "  is  of  little  use  without  silence ;  for  one  does  not 
separate  himself  from  men  except  to  speak  to  God,  interrupt- 
ing all  converse  with  creatures.  Silence  is  the  conversation 
of  the  Divinity,  the  language  of  angels,  the  eloquence  of 
heaven,  the  art  of  persuading  God,  the  adornment  of  sacred 
solitude,  the  slumber  of  the  watchful  wise,  the  most  solid 
nutriment  of  Providence,  the  foundation  of  virtues ;  in  a  word, 
peace  and  grace  are  to  be  found  in  the  abode  of  a  well-regu- 
lated silence." 

They  thus  lived  in  total  ignorance  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  world;  they  neither  sent  nor  received  letters,  and  did 
not  converse  with  strangers  or  with  each  other  on  worldly 
topics,  but  only  knew  of  what  went  on  in  the  monastery 
through  the  open  disclosures  in  the  chapter,  held  twice  a  week, 
when  they  prostrated  themselves  before  the  abbot,  to  whose 
question  "Quid  dicite?"  each  one  responded  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Culpas  meas."  They  only  saw  and  heard  what  they  could 
not  avoid  seeing  and  hearing :  knew  each  other  only  by  sight,  or 
by  their  religious  names ;  knew  what  novices  were  admitted  or 
rejected;  never  contracted  special  acquaintanceships  or  par- 
ticular friendships,  and  seldom  raised  their  eyes.  One  novice 
never  saw  the  ceiling  of  his  cell;  another  was  there  three  or 
four  months  without  perceiving  his  brother,  although  he  came 
a  hundred  times  within  the  range  of  his  vision;  and  even 
sometimes  two  brothers  passed  their  lives  in  the  monastery 
without  being  aware  of  their  close  proximity.  Their  diet 
was  of  the  coarsest  description,  and  restricted  to  what  barely 
supported  animal  life;  even  on  their  death-beds  they  were 
denied  whatever  gratified  the  palate.  Once  because  the  brother 
who  had  charge  of  the  bake-house  made  the  bread,  in  Ranee's 
opinion,  too  fine,  he  put  the  whole  house  under  penance. 

R.  F.  O'Connor. 

Cork,  Ireland. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Hnalecta^ 


E  S.  EITUUM  CONGREGATIONE. 

I. 

Decretum  Urbis  et  Orbis. 

Immaculatae  Mariae  Virginis  vulgatum  nomen  de  Lourdes, 
e  celeberrimis  ipsius  Deiparae  apparitionibus  quae  prope  La- 
purdum,  Tarbiensis  Dioecesis  oppidum,  anno  quarto  a  dog- 
matica  definitione  de  Immaculato  Conceptu  eiusdem  Virginis, 
evenerunt,  quum  in  dies  magis  magisque  inclaruerit,  simulque 
Fidelium  pietas  et  cultus  ob  innumera  exinde  accepta  bene- 
ficia,  saepissime  additis  prodigiis,  ubique  terrarum  mirifice 
adauctus  sit;  multi  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Patres  Purpurati,  ac 
plurimi  sacrorum  Antistites  et  Praesules  e  cunctis  orbis  re- 
gionibus,  praeeunte  Episcopo  Tarbiensium,  Sanctissimo  Dom- 
ino Nostro  Pio  Papae  X  supplicia  vota  enixe  porrexerunt 
rogantes,  ut  festum  Apparitionis  B.  M.  V.  Immaculatae,  vulgo 
de  Lourdes,  a  fe.  re.  Leone  XIII  petentibus  tantummodo 
Ecclesiis  et  Religiosis  Familiis  concessum,  ad  universam  Ca- 
tholici  Orbis  Ecclesiam  suprema  Auctoritate  Sua  benigne  ex- 
tendere  dignaretur. 

Quare  Sanctitas  Sua,  exceptis  libentissime  eiusmodi  pre- 
cibus,  Praedecessorum  suorum  vestigiis  inhaerens,  qui  Lapur- 
dense  Sanctuarium  permultis  attributis  privilegiis  cohonesta- 
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runt:  innumeris  quoque  peregrinationibus  permotus,  quae, 
mira  sane  Fidei  professione,  frequentissimo  Fidelium  turma- 
rum  concursu  numquam  intermisso  ad  memoratum  Sanctua- 
rium  peraguntur:  maxime  vero  pro  Suamet  erga  Dei 
Genitricem  primaeva  labe  expertem  constant!  pietate,  ac  spe 
fretus  ob  ampliorem  Immaculatae  Virginis  cultum,  rebus  in 
arctis  Christi  Ecclesiae  adauctum  iri  potens  Ipsius  opiferae 
auxilium;  festum  Apparitionis  B.  M.  V.  Immaculatae,  quod 
a  plurimis  Dioecesibus  et  Regularibus  Familiis  iamdiu  cele- 
bratur,  inde  ab  anno  insequenti,  qui  a  Deiparae  Virginis  ad 
Gavi  Fluminis  oram  apparitionibus  quinquagesimus  erit,  vel 
a  nongentesimonono  supra  millesimum,  in  universali  Ecclesia 
sub  ritu  duplici  maiori,  cum  Officio  et  Missa  iamdiu  appro- 
batis,  undecima  die  Februarii  quotannis  recolendum  iussit: 
servatis  Rubricis  et  Decretis.  Praesens  vero  Decretum  per 
me  infrascriptum  Cardinalem  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congrega- 
tioni  Praefectum  expediri  mandavit.  Contrariis  non  obstanti- 
bus  quibuscunque.     Die  13  Novembris  1907. 

Seraphinus  Card.  Cretoni,  .S.  R,  C.  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

+  DiOMEDEs  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen., 

5'.  R.  C.  Secretarius. 
11. 
Die    II    Februarii.      In    festo   Apparitionis    B.    M.    V. 

Immaculatae  Duplex  Maius. 

OfFicium  et  Missa  propria,  a  S.  R.  C.  approbata,  die  11 
lulii  i8go,  cum  sequenti  additione  ad  calcem  VI  Lectionis: 
"  Tandem  Pius  X  Pontifex  Maximus,  pro  sua  erga  Deiparam 
pietate,  ac  plurimorum  votis  annuens  sacrorum  Antistitum, 
idem  festum  ad  Ecclesiam  universam  extendit." 

Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Papa  X,  referente  me 
infrascripto  Cardinali  sacrorum  Rituum  Congregation!  Prae- 
fecto,  suprascriptam  additionem  inserandam  Officio  proprio 
de  Apparitione  B.  Mariae  Virginis  Immaculatae,  benigne 
approbare  dignatus  est.     Die  27  Novembris  1907. 

Seraphinus  Card.  Cretoni,  6'.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 
L.  *  S.        "^  Diomedes  Panici,  Archiep.   Laodicen., 

S.  R.  C.  Secretarius. 
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E  CURIA  ROMANA. 

Decretum. 
Petrus  Tituli  SS.  Quatuor  Coronatorum  S.  R.  E.  Presb. 

Cardinalis  Respighi,  SS.mi  D.  N.  Papae  Vicarius  Gen- 

eralis,   Romanae   Curiae   ejusque   Districtus   Iudex 

Ordinarius  etc. 

Cum  Nobis  constet  librum,  qui  inscribitur  "II  programma 
del  Modernisti — Risposta  aU'Enciclica  di  Pio  X  Pascendi 
Dominici  gregis — edito  in  Roma  dalla  Societa  internazionale 
scientifico  religiosa  coi  tipi  di  A.  Friggeri — Via  della  Mercede 
28,  29  in  Roma  "  in  hac  Urbe  venundari ;  cumque  eius  lec- 
tionem  Christifidelibus  scandalo  et  detrimento  esse  vehementer 
putemus;  eum  Auctoritate  Nostra  Ordinaria,  proscribimus 
atque  proscriptum  declaramus. 

Itaque  nemini  cuiuscumque  gradus  et  conditionis  Nostrae 
lurisdictioni  subjecto  eumdem  librum  vendere  aut  legere  vel 
retinere  liceat  sub  culpa  lethali. 

Cum  porro  huius  libri  auctores  et  scriptores  in  adserta 
Responsione  acriter  tueantur  systema,  quod  in  Encyclica  Pa- 
scendi dominici  gregis — omnium  haereseon  conlectum — esse 
affirmatur;  SS.  Dominus  Noster  Pius  PP.  X  per  hoc  Decre- 
tum auctores  et  scriptores,  ceterosque  omnes,  qui  quoquomodo 
ad  hunc  librum  conficiendum  operam  contulerunt,  Excommu- 
nicationis  poena  afficit,  a  qua  Sibi  soli  absolutionem  reservat. 
Addit  SS.  Dominus  Noster,  hoc  Decretum  valere  perinde  ac 
si  traditum  esset  in  manus  uniuscuiusque  ex  dictis  auctoribus 
et  scriptoribus,  qui  si  sint  sacerdotes  et  actum  Ordinis  exer- 
ceant,  in  Irregularitatem  incurrent. 

Nil  autem  satius  esset,  ait  SSmus,  quam  ut  omnes  Episcopi, 
in  sua  quisque  Dioecesi,  banc  proscriptionem  indicerent  et 
c^nsuram  promulgarent. 

Datum  Romae,  die  29  Octobris  1907. 

Petrus  Respighi^  Card.  Vic. 
Franciscus  Can.  Faberi,  Secret. 
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OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are :  . 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites:  i.  Issues  a  decree  by  which 
the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  hitherto  Hmited  to  certain 
dioceses  and  religious  communities,  is  extended  to  the  Uni- 
versal Church,  to  be  celebrated  annually  on  February  eleventh. 
2.  Ordains  that  the  Office  and  Mass,  granted  for  the  feast  of 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  on  ii  July,  1890,  be  inserted  in  the 
Roman  Calendar  as  a  feast  of  double  major  rite,  becoming 
obligatory  on  11  February,  1909. 

The  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  condemns  the  work  entitled 
//  programma  del  Modernisti,  and  promulgates  the  censures  of 
excommunication  and  irregularity  against  those  who  are 
parties  to  its  production  and  dissemination. 


THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  NEW  MARRIAGE  LEGISLATION. 

We  have  given  in  this  number  of  the  Review^  as  far  as 
seemed  feasible,  a  complete  account  of  the  meaning  and  prac- 
tical bearing  of  the  new  laws  regarding  Betrothals  and  Mar- 
riages. Father  McNicholas  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
recent  legislation's  various  applications  and  of  the  difficulties 
that  have  arisen  from  the  discussions  by  the  different  authori- 
ties who  have  commented  on  the  subject.  There  still  remain 
doubts,  however,  about  the  precise  application  of  the  law  to 
conditions  in  America,  especially  in  regard  to  mixed  mar- 
riages. These  doubts  can  only  be  solved  by  decisions  from 
Rome.  It  might  be  well  to  have  some  representative  canon- 
ist from  this  country  go  to  Rome  and  there  personally  present 
the  difficulties  and  obtain  a  judgment  that  would  cover  the 
entire  ground  rather  than  answer  separate  questions  submitted 
from  various  quarters. 

We  have,  as  far  as  possible,  given  the  matter  that  practical 
form  which  will  not  merely  serve  the  canonist  and  supple- 
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ment  the  chapter  De  Sponsalihus  et  Matrimonis  in  our  pres- 
ent theological  text-books ;  but  which  will  also  enable  the  par- 
ish priests  to  place  before  their  people  exactly  what  they 
have  to  do. 

The  whole  matter  will  be  promptly  published  in  conveni- 
ent pamphlet  form,  so  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  pastoral 
library  of  priests  and  seminarists. 


THE  NEW  MARRIAGE  LAW  FOR  OUR  PEOPLE. 

What  They  Should  Know  About  It. 

Engagements  and  Marriages  after  Easter,   1908. 
An  Abstract  of  the  New  Law  for  the  People. 

engagements. 

1.  Every  matrimonial  engagement  after  Easter  must  be 
in  writing,  although  there  is  no  necessity  nor  obligation  to 
enter  into  a  formal  engagement  before  marriage. 

2.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Church  and  before  God,  private  be- 
trothal after  Easter  between  Catholic  parties,  or  between 
fallen-away  Catholics,  begets  no  matrimonial  obligation  what- 
ever, because  the  Church  decrees  that  every  prenuptial  contract 
is  void  unless  it  is  written  and  duly  attested. 

3.  Parties  wishing  to  become  engaged  must  sign  the  pre- 
nuptial contract,  and  have  the  bishop  or  their  pastor,  witness 
it.  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop  or  priest,  two  witnesses  must 
sign  the  engagement.  If  one  or  both  of  those  to  be  engaged 
cannot  write,  this  should  be  noted,  and  three  lay  witnesses 
must  sign  the  engagement  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop  or  the 
parish  priest. 

4.  These  engagements  should  be  encouraged.  If  made 
some  months  before  marriage,  they  will  help  to  stop  hasty  alli- 
ances which  are  the  cause  of  so  many  divorces  outside  the 
Church  and  of  so  many  unhappy  marriages  among  Catholics. 

5.  This  written  contract  would  furnish  good  grounds  in  our 
civil  courts  for  breach  of  promise  suit. 

6.  Protestants  and  all  who  have  never  been  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  faith  are  not  subjects  of  this  law,  hence  their  private 
contracts  bind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Church  has  not 
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made  these  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  enter  into  an 
engagement. 

7.  All  fallen-away  Catholics,  whether  they  have  become  Pro- 
testants or  infidels,  are  bound  by  the  law.  The  Church,  like 
the  State,  can  bind  her  refractory  subjects. 

MARRIAGE. 

1.  Every  Bishop  (or  Vicar  General  or  administrator  of  a 
diocese)  can  validly  marry  in  his  own  diocese  any  parties,  ir- 
respective of  the  country  or  place  whence  they  come.  The 
bishop  can  delegate  any  priest  to  do  the  same. 

2.  Bishops  or  priests  may  not  assist  at  marriages  until  they 
have  assumed  office. 

3.  There  is  no  marriage  at  all,  if  the  priest  be  compelled  to 
witness  it.  There  is  no  marriage  if  the  priest  does  not  ask 
and  receive  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

4.  The  authority  which  the  bishop  has  in  his  diocese,  the 
parish  priest  has  in  his  parish. 

5.  The  bishop  outside  his  diocese,  and  the  pastor  outside  the 
limits  of  his  parish,  cannot  validly  marry  their  own  or  other 
subjects  without  due  authorization. 

6.  Marriage  before  a  priest  who  is  suspended  or  excom- 
municated by  name,  will  be  no  marriage  at  all. 

7.  Marriage  of  all  Catholics  (both  parties  Catholics)  be- 
fore a  minister  or  civil  magistrate  will  be  no  marriage  at  all. 

8.  Marriage  of  all  fallen-away  Catholics  (who  have  become 
Protestants  or  infidels)  before  a  minister  or  civil  magistrate 
will  be  no  marriage  at  all. 

9.  Marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  a  non-baptized  person  is 
never  a  real  marriage  unless  the  Church  grants  a  dispensa- 
tion. Such  a  marriage  before  a  minister  or  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  is  no  marriage  at  all  for  two  reasons. 

10.  Marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  (one  never  bap- 
tized in  the  Catholic  Church)  before  a  minister  or  civil  magis- 
trate will  be  no  marriage  at  all,  unless  the  Holy  See  makes  a 
special  law  for  the  United  States. 

11.  Marriage  of  a  Protestant  to  a  Protestant  (provided  they 
were  never  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church)  is  valid. 
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12.  Marriage  of  a  non-baptized  man  to  a  non-baptized  wo- 
man is  valid  as  a  life-long  contract.  These  parties  do  not 
receive,  however,  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony. 

13.  There  will  be  no  marriage  at  all  unless  there  be  two 
witnesses — one  witness  with  the  priest  will  not  suffice. 

14.  Bishops  or  priests  should  not  witness  marriages  until 
they  are  morally  certain  that  the  parties  to  be  married  are 
free  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  hence  as  far  as  possible 
dispensation  from  the  publication  of  banns  should  not  be 
sought. 

15.  For  the  lawful  celebration  of  a  marriage,  one  or 
other  of  the  contracting  parties  should  have  a  domicile  or  live 
for  a  month  in  the  parish  where  they  are  to  be  married.  This 
condition  is  not,  however,  essential  for  the  validity  of  a 
marriage. 

16.  Marriages  of  persons  without  fixed  abode  should  be 
referred  to  the  bishop  before  the  ceremony  takes  place. 

17.  Marriage  should  take  place  in  the  parish  church  of 
the  bride,  unless  there  be  good  reason  to  go  to  the  pastor  of 
the  groom. 

18.  There  are  new  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  priest  for  the 
the  registration  of  marriages.  When  contracting  parties  are 
to  be  married  in  a  church  where  they  were  not  baptized,  they 
should  before  marriage  secure  their  baptismal  certificates. 
See  above  pp.  151-155. 

19.  Marriage  entered  into  when  there  is  danger  of  death, 
can  be  witnessed  by  any  priest  with  two  witnesses,  provided 
there  is  not  time  to  reach  the  bishop,  parish  priest,  or  priest 
appointed  by  either  of  these. 

20.  If  for  an  entire  month,  parties  cannot  secure  bishop, 
parish  priest,  or  any  priest  appointed  by  either  of  these,  they 
may  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  (there  is  no  marriage 
if  there  be  not  two  witnesses)  declare  their  consent  to  marry. 
They  are  then  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  and  before  God 
married.  As  soon  after  the  marriage  as  possible  they  should 
send  their  names  to  the  parish  priest  for  registration  and 
do  whatever  is  required  to  have  their  marriage  legally  recog- 
nized by  the  State. 
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A  CATECHETICAL  MOVEMENT. 

Writing  on  ''  the  form  of  our  Catechism,"  Scholasticus  in 
this  year's  first  issue  of  the  Review  concludes  his  remarks 
thus :  "  The  radical  changes  in  the  make-up  of  the  text-books 
in  secular  knowledge  strongly  suggest  that  the  question  of  your 
correspondent  needs  serious  consideration,  and  the  under- 
signed begs  leave  to  express  the  hope  that  the  pages  of  the 
Review,  as  the  most  fitting  place,  will  now  witness  an  earnest 
though  friendly  interchange  of  opinions  on  this  vital  matter." 

Scholasticus  is  in  good  company.  Serious  catechists  the 
world  over  are  debating  the  same  questions,  with  a  few  to 
boot.  Along  with  proposed  reforms  of  our  catechisms — in 
all  .languages — there  have  naturally  arisen  great  questions  on 
the  best  practical  catechetical  methods.  We  find  ourselves 
in  the  society  of  famous  educators.  At  the  outset  we  may 
adduce  two  names,  undoubtedly  all-sufficient,  Bishops  Bellord 
and  Knecht.  The  first  named  in  his  brochure  Religious 
Education  and  its  Failures  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.)  has  this  to 
say :  "  It  would  appear  that  the  arena  of  the  Church's  conflict 
is  no  longer  the  General  Council,  or  the  Legislature,  or  the 
battle-field,  or  the  tribunals  of  (in)justice,  or  the  pulpit,  but 
the  school-room ;  and  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  ^leakage'  is  the 
imperfection  of  our  systems  of  religious  instruction.  Those 
methods  seem  to  be  antiquated,  injudicious,  wasteful,  some- 
times positively  injurious  to  the  cause''  (p.  7).  "During 
late  years  methods  of  education  have  been  fundamentally 
changed.  A  definite  science  and  art  of  education  have  been 
created,  grounded  on  principles  of  psychology  and  on  the 
ascertained  characteristics  of  children's  minds"  (p.  18). 
"  Catholic  methods  of  religious  instruction  have  not  kept  pace 
with  those  adopted  for  secular  subjects.  Education  in  religion 
is  carried  on  in  the  obsolete  wearisome  manner  of  past  cen- 
turies "  (p.  19).  "Catechism  became  the  most  difficult  of 
tasks,  and  children  could  not  but  contrast  it  unfavorably  with 
their  other  studies  and  learn  to  dislike  it "  (p.  19).  "  I  have 
examined  many  catechisms.  In  point  of  doctrinal  truth  they 
are  unexceptionable.     As  handbooks  for  children  not  one  of 
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them  seems  to  me  to  come  near  the  mark.  They  have,  from 
internal  evidence,  been  drawn  up  by  persons  deeply  read  in 
theology,  possessing  little  elasticity  of  mind,  incapable  of 
putting  themselves  in  the  place  of  others,  without  any  expe- 
rience of  actual  teaching  of  young  children.  I  have  before 
me  a  catechism  which  generations  of  unhappy  children  have 
had  to  commit  to  memory;  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  its 
diocese  is  notorious  for  irreligion  and  immorality"  (p.  37). 
"  This,  it  must  be  said,  is  an  extreme  case.  Still,  in  every 
catechism  I  find  simple  things  made  obscure,  words  multiplied 
excessively,  stilted  and  technical  language,  instead  of  natural 
and  colloquial  speech;  much  that  is  quite  unnecessary  is  to 
be  learned  word  for  word,  and  much  is  omitted  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  at  the  present  day."  "  The  question  of  an 
efficient  religious  teaching  for  our  children  has  risen  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  great  problem;  it  is  the  object  of  a  new  sci- 
ence— catechetics  "  (p.  41).  "Even  now  many  are  found 
who  urge  that  the  learning  of  exact  formulas  about  religion, 
even  if  they  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  learners,  is  of  supreme 
importance.  These  words,  they  say,  will  remain  in  the  mind 
steady  as  a  rock  through  all  the  storms  of  life ;  they  will  recur 
to  remembrance  at  length,  clothed  with  the  fulness  of  their 
meaning,  and  will  become  the  starting-point  for  a  life  of  faith, 
devotion,  and  virtue.  On  such  grounds  as  these  there  has 
been  founded  a  perverse  cult  of  the  dead  letter  of  the  cate- 
chism, accompanied  sometimes  by  a  total  neglect  of  the  spirit 
which  giveth  life.  In  some  places  it  was  required  that  boys 
should  be  able  to  go  through  the  whole  catechism,  question 
as  well  as  answer.  They  stood  round  in  class  and  began 
*  Who  made  you  ?'  Each  boy  in  turn  answered  one  question 
and  put  the  next  question  to  the  next  boy,  and  so  on.  What 
an  amount  of  misapplied  labor!  How  much  more  profitable 
would  have  been  a  few  edifying  or  instructive  or  stirring 
words"  (p.  52).  "Unfortunately,  old  superstitions  die 
hard,  and  the  worship  of  the  letter  flourishes  "  (p.  53).  "  In 
substituting  sounds  for  knowledge  and  mistaking  words  for 
things,  some  teachers  have  gone  almost  as  far  as  the  Chinese 
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apothecary.  If  he  has  run  out  of  a  certain  drug  required  for 
a  prescription,  he  writes  its  name  down  and  washes  off  the 
wet  ink  into  the  rest  of  the  mixture;  in  extreme  cases,  where 
no  medicine  is  to  be  had,  the  physician  makes  his  patient 
swallow  the  written  prescription.  Our  children  might  just 
as  well  have  the  catechism  administered  to  them  in  this  way 
through  the  stomach  as  through  the  merely  verbal  memory  " 
(p.  54).  Strong  words!  "In  religion,  as  in  every  science, 
there  are  of  course  certain  things  which  should  be  committed 
verbally  to  memory,  but  these  are  far  from  numerous " 
(p-  57)-  "Religious  instruction  should  be  rather  modelled 
on  the  object-lesson  of  modern  schools  than  made  a  lifeless 
repetition  of  sounds"  (p.  57).  "The  Rev.  M.  F.  Glancey 
suggests  a  very  heavy  indictment  against  the  current  methods 
of  religious  instruction.  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  cate- 
chetics  is  a  science  and  an  art,  forming  an  important  subject 
that  has  been  fully  investigated  in  Germany,  while  we  have 
not  yet  grasped  the  truth  that  such  a  branch  of  knowledge 
exists." 

Now  I  am  not  a  German  patriot,  not  even  a  German.  I 
have  not  quoted  these  words  of  Bishop  Bellord  to  foist  some 
German  hobbies  on  our  teachers.  I  know  that  the  Germans 
are  not  the  only,  nor  are  they  the  most  progressive,  catechists. 
To  witness  this,  I  may  adduce  only  the  latest  effort  in  cate- 
chetics — an  illustrated  Polish  common  school  catechism.  I 
have  chiefly  quoted  Bishop  Bellord  lest  some  unknown  friend 
of  mine  might  be  tempted  to  brand  me  a  Modernist. 

But  let  us  hasten  to  hear  that  greatest  of  modern  catechists, 
Bishop  Knecht,  of  Fribourg,  Germany.  There  was  held  from 
1-7  September  last  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  a  catechetical  con- 
gress, at  which  not  less  than  490  daily  participants,  priests 
and  laymen,  many  of  them  famous  catechists,  gathered.  The 
greatest  living  Catholic  philosopher,  Dr.  Willmann,  of  Salz- 
burg, Austria,  delivered  two  lectures.  Dr.  Knecht  one.  Even 
that  famous  non-Catholic  educator,  Dr.  Rein,  of  Jena,  hon- 
ored the  congress  with  his  presence  and  a  few  well-chosen 
words.     And  here  are  the  words  of  Dr.   Knecht's  lecture: 
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"  Catechetical  instruction  should  be  a  catechesis,  not  an  exe- 
gesis. There  exists  still  too  much  textual  analysis  in  the 
teaching  of  catechism.  Now,  this  principle  is  not  even  Cath- 
olic in  its  origin.  We  first  find  it  among  the  Lutheran  re- 
formers. It  amounts  to  tearing  to  pieces,  not  explaining.* 
Heart  and  will  remain  empty.  The  latter  becomes  a  catechist, 
the  catechist  a  mere  instrument.  Catechesis  existed  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  the  catechism,  and  must  not  be  sup- 
planted by  the  latter.  Catechism  is  only  a  synopsis  of  par- 
ticular catecheses,  which  should  be  so  ordered  that  they  will 
naturally  lead  to  the  questions  of  catechism.  If  you  question 
a  pupil,  you  should  at  least  first  so  instruct  him  that  he  may 
be  capable  of  giving  correct  answers.  All  verbalism  must  be 
abolished.  Unction  must  return  to  instruction.  Religious 
education  must  be  made  acceptable  and  pleasing."  On  the 
whole  Dr.  Knecht  approved  the  now  famous  Munich  cate- 
chetical method.  On  this  subject  we  may  with  permission 
have  something  to  say  in  the  future. 

Still  more  lucid  are  the  words  of  the  same  Dr.  Knecht  in 
the  Fribourg  Kirchenlexikon  under  the  article  on  "  Kate- 
chese  " :  "  Employing  this  method  (explaining  the  catechetical 
questions  word  for  word)  the  catechist  does  nothing  but  dis- 
sect sentences  and  concepts,  so  that  instruction  develops  into 
mere  exegesis.  Such  teaching  repels  children  and  cannot 
rivet  their  attention,  divided  between  the  book  and  the  teacher. 
This  method,  which  first  marshalls  abstract  concepts  and  then 
dissects  them,  contradicts  also  the  acknowledged  didactic  prin- 
ciple that  to  children  must  first  be  presented  things,  then 
words;  first  images,  then  concepts;  for  it  proceeds  in  exactly 
the  opposite  way,  as  it  first  proposes  words  not  understood, 
then  leaves  to  the  catechist  the  clothing  of  the  dead  skeleton 
with  flesh  and  blood.  Catechisms  namely  are  built  almost 
wholly  on  the  analytical  principle;  they  begin  e.  g.  with  the 
definition  of  particular  sacraments  and  then  analyze  them 
through  a  series  of  questions  and  answers.     And  if  then  the 

^  "  Das  ist  ein  '  Zerklaeren,*  aber  nicht  *  Erklaeren.*  " 
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catechist  explains  every  one  of  them  analytically,  we  get  an 
analysis  of  an  analysis — children  become  dizzy  from  all  these 
explanations,  lose  the  connexion  and  fail  to  see  the  forest  for 
its  very  trees.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  if  children  dislike 
catechism ;  and,  as  goes  the  common  complaint,  the  results  of 
religious  instruction  fail  to  correspond  to  the  time  and  labor 
expended;  the  faulty  method  carries  with  it  a  great  part  of 
the  blame" 

Here  we  have  the  reasons  for  a  great  and  generous  cate- 
chetical movement  among  the  Germans  and  the  Western  Cath- 
olic Slavs.  It  has  culminated  in  the  already  justly  famous 
catechetical  congresses  of  Munich  in  1905  and  1907,  Vienna 
in  1905,  Salzburg  in  1906,  Luzern  in  1907,  Agram  in  1906, 
Laibach  in  1907,  etc.  Every  one  of  them  was  cosmopolitan 
in  character.  Highly  scientific,  yet  practical  lectures  were 
given;  even  practical  catechizing  in  the  school-room  was  at- 
tempted. Of  most  of  these  congresses  there  have  already 
appeared  full  reports  that  unquestionably  comprise  the  best 
things  yet  said  on  religious  instruction.  Practical  and  com- 
prehensive exhibits  of  catechetical  literature  and  various  helps 
for  objective  teaching  were  arranged  at  some  of  them,  notably 
at  the  last  one  held  in  Munich.  Here  the  best  literature,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  on  view,  in  two  divisions;  the 
first  contained  the  latest  and  best  works  on  the  '  new  '  cate- 
chetical movement,  the  second  was  a  library  of  commentaries 
on  catechism  and  Bible  History.  In  the  section  of  objective 
helps  to  catechism  there  were  found  the  best  series  of  Biblical 
pictures  by  nineteen  different  artists,  then  twelve  picked 
selections  from  other  picture-series  or  artistic  works,  besides 
charts,  pictures  on  Church  History  and  liturgy,  etc. 

There  are  two  famous  publications  on  catechetics  in  the 
German  tongue,  the  Katechetische  Blaetter  of  Munich  and 
the  Christlich-Paedagogische  Blaetter  of  Vienna. 

In  conclusion  a  word  may  be  said  on  the  latest,  most  mod- 
ern catechism.  It  is  a  Polish  work,  by  Bishop  Likowski,  now 
reedited  by  Valentine  Gadowski,  and  published  in  Tarnow, 
Austrian  Poland.     It  is  destined  for  about  the  Fourth,  Fifth 
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and  Sixth  Grades  of  the  Grammar  School.  Its  wording  is 
of  the  simplest;  it  avoids  as  much  as  possible  all  abstract 
terms,  or  limits  them  to  the  least  possible  range,  especially 
the  definitions.  It  does  not  say :  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
God's  omnipresence?"— but  "Where  is  God?"  Not  "What 
do  you  mean  by  God's  eternity  ?"  but  "  Since  when  is  God  ?" 
Long  questions  and  answers  are  separated  into  many.  The 
division  of  subject-matter  is  highly  practical.  Questions  to 
be  memorized  are  limited  to  the  least  possible  extent,  only 
forty  in  one  year.  Upon  every  question  there  follows  a  long 
and  very  appropriate  explanation.  Matters  of  practical  con- 
temporary importance  are  included,  e.  g.  the  duty  of  voting, 
social  questions,  natural  sciences,  Bible-reading,  spiritism. 
Examples  are  well  chosen;  liturgy.  Church  Fathers  are  dex- 
terously brought  into  the  text.  But  its  special  worth  is  in  the 
illustrations.  After  seeing  them  we  wonder  how  this  admir- 
able help  to  study  should  so  long  have  been  overlooked  in 
our  catechisms.  To-day  we  cannot  imagine  a  Bible  History 
without  illustrations.  And  yet,  is  not  catechism  much  harder 
than  Bible  History?  Any  one  who  has  seen  an  illustrated 
catechism  will  want  none  other.  This  Gadowski  catechism 
contains  215  illustrations,  scattered  through  its  500  pages. 
Of  course,  some  of  these  illustrations  could  be  improved,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  those  in  our  Bible  Histories  should  be 
much  more  so.  Here  Christian  art  has  a  wide  and  profitable 
field  to  cultivate. 

The  German  diocese  of  Augsburg  is  now  using  an  illustrated 
catechism.  The  illustrations  are  quite  copious.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  the  present  pictures  are  inserted  only 
provisionally  and  experimentally,  and  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
placed soon  by  pictures  of  Fuehrich.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  Augsburg  diocesan  catechism  is  regarded  almost  univer- 
sally by  catechists  worthy  of  the  name  as  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best  on  the  market  anywhere.  If  my  infor- 
mation be  correct,  it  was  published  by  the  Schmids,  of  Augs- 
burg, in  1904.  Its  authors  are  Kinzel  and  Hauser,  two  emi- 
nently experienced  and  universally  respected  catechists  of  the 
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Augsburg  diocese,  both  men  of  advanced  years,  who  have 
taught  catechism  daily  all  their  lives.  These  two  men  have, 
in  union  with  other  capable  German  catechists,  labored  for 
ten  years  in  preparing  a  catechism  that  is  well  adapted  to  child- 
nature  and  withal  theoretically  as  perfect  as  conceivable  to  the 
authors.  When  the  schema  was  ready,  it  was  submitted  to 
500  of  the  pastoral  clergy  of  Augsburg,  and  their  criticism 
was  requested.  Deharbe's  division  was  kept,  yet  a  methodical 
and  highly  serviceable  work  resulted.  To-day  the  dioceses 
of  Augsburg, .  Regensburg,  and  Rottenburg  possess  the  best 
German  catechisms. 

But  speaking  of  illustrated  catechisms  we  are  happily  in 
still  more  renowned  society.  No  less  a  personage  than  Pope 
Pius  X,  when  Patriarch  of  Venice,  employed  in  his  diocese 
an  illustrated  catechism.  It  is  still  in  use,  I  think,  in  all  Lom- 
bardy  and  contains  very  pretty  illustrations.  There  is  also, 
I  believe,  a  new  Magyar  catechism  which  excels  in  hand- 
some pictures;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  just  which 
one. 

The  best  is  none  too  good  for  Catholic  children — a  fair 
motto  for  our  American  Catholic  pedagogues. 

Of  the  latest  and  best  German  Bible  History,  Ecker's,  wc 
may  have  a  word  to  say  later  on. 

Francis  L.  Kerze. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHY  THE  DISCRIMINATION? 

Qu.  A  friend,  having  read  the  article  on  "  Parish  Rights  of 
Foreign  Immigrants  "  in  the  January  number  of  the  Review, 
asked  me  why  the  privilege  accorded  to  foreigners  to  join  other 
congregations  than  those  of  their  own  nationality  was  restricted 
to  affiliation  with  English-speaking  parishes.  Would  it  not  be 
more  just  to  extend  the  privilege  to  all  nationalities,  and  to  allow 
a  foreigner  to  join  any  parish  whose  language  he  speaks  or  un- 
derstands ?  I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  harm  will  come  from  this 
concession,  since  our  bishops  have  allowed  foreign  Catholics  to 
build  churches  and  schools,  which,  if  everybody  can  desert  them 
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as  soon  as  he  or  she  has  learned  sufficient  English,  will  soon  be 
empty  and  useless.  M. 

Resp.  The  Church,  like  all  legislating  authority,  must  and 
does  look  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Now 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  demands  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  possible  and  without 
violence  to  their  habits  and  prejudices,  amalgamate  and  form 
into  one  national  body,  rather  than  perpetuate  the  sectional 
differences  of  the  old  countries  whence  they  emigrated  to 
better  their  fortunes.  The  sectional  differences  which  hinder 
national  unity  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  perpetuated  by  the 
maintenance  of  separate  languages  so  long  as  these  are  made 
the  vehicle  of  public  and  official  expression.  Such  a  condition 
is  not  favorable  to  national  prosperity  because  it  fosters  sepa- 
ration and  antagonism.  The  language  which  voices  the 
national  sentiment  of  the  United  States,  promulgates  its  laws, 
is  the  recognized  medium  of  its  public  institutions,  educational, 
commercial,  financial,  and  of  its  international  relations,  is  the 
English  language.  It  is  desirable  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  every  one  who  claims  the  protection  of  the 
laws  and  the  advantages  of  the  institutions  of  our  common- 
wealth should  be  familiar  with  the  English  language.  The 
ignorance  of  it  among  immigrants  is  the  cause  not  only  of 
much  inconvenience  and  abuse,  but  of  crime  and  lawlessness 
from  which  the  law-abiding  population  which  pays  taxes  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  stable  government  suffer,  nolens  volens. 
The  tendency  to  make  laws  to  restrict  immigration  is  perhaps 
mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  a  medium  of  communication  which 
would  make  the  foreigner  a  peaceful  guest  during  his  postu- 
lantship.  If  he  understood  the  law  and  was  amenable  to 
counsel,  he  would  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions  for  his  own 
benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  country  of  which  he  aspires  to 
become  a  citizen.  All  these  conditions  favor  the  adoption  of 
the  English  language  for  the  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
whatever  preferences  he  may  have  for  his  native  tongue  and 
manners  as  matters  of  education  and  domestic  association. 

Hence,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  January  number,  the  Holy 
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See,  whilst  constantly  recognizing  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing in  their  national  language  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  immi- 
grants who  cannot  speak  the  English  tongue,  can  by  no  means 
have  the  intention  of  perpetuating  foreign  elements,  inasmuch 
as  they  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  unification  of  the 
American  commonwealth  which  promulgates  its  laws  and 
administers  its  public  offices  through  the  medium  of  English 
speech.  The  establishment  of  recognized  parishes  of  foreign 
nationality  is  justified  only  by  necessity  and  expediency,  so 
long  as  it  is  the  sole  or  chief  means  of  preserving  to  the  immi- 
grant the  faith  in  which  he  seeks  his  highest  future  good.  To 
assume  that  this  condition  should  be  perpetuated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  necessity  or  of  immediate  expediency,  would  be  to 
ignore  American  national  development  and  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  safeguard  of  our 
rights,  even  as  Catholics,  against  unjust  aggression.  It  is 
expected  that  the  foreigner  or  his  children  shall  adopt  the 
language  of  the  land  for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  its  spirit 
of  patriotism.  And  this  means  no  more  than  to  do  one's 
rightful  share  toward  creating  national  harmony  and  the 
benefits  which  accrue  to  citizens  from  a  well  governed  and 
unified  commonwealth. 

Nor  is  there  any  great  hardship  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  process  of  amalgamation,  even  if  it  implies  the  eventual 
elimination  of  all  foreign  national  traditions  such  as  is  indi- 
cated and  fostered  by  separate  churches  and  educational  ser- 
vice in  a  foreign  tongue.  It  is  true  that  a  parish  priest  who 
has  ministered  to  a  foreign  population  in  their  own  language 
might  see  his  parish  dwindle  down  to  narrow  limits  as  the 
younger  generation  and  those  who  prefer  the  English  lan- 
guage drift  away,  and  leave  their  pastor  with  a  mere  handful 
of  his  former  flock.  But  such  conditions  are  unavoidable 
under  the  circumstances,  and  a  prudent  bishop  will  find  ways 
and  means  to  equalize  things  by  altering  the  limitations  on 
strictly  national  lines  justified  by  the  original  status  of  the 
population.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  congregation  should 
be  held  to  the  use  of  a  foreign  idiom  when  the  religion  can 
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be  interpreted  to  its  members  in  the  language  of  the  land,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  national  prejudice,  which  being 
ingrained  claims  a  certain  right  of  existence  not  always  sub- 
ject to  reason  or  equity.  Hence  all  our  churches  should  be 
built  with  the  view  of  their  being  ultimately  converted  into 
use  for  American  congregations,  whose  ancestors  intended  to 
bestow  the  inheritance  of  the  faith  on  their  posterity  together 
with  the  legacy  of  a  new  citizenship. 


ETHICS  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

(  Communicated. ) 
Brooklyn  is  now  known  to  be  a  generous  foster-mother  of 
lectures  and  is  even  said  to  have  replaced  Boston  to  a  note- 
worthy degree  in  that  respect.  This  year  even  Brooklyn  was 
to  witness  a  new  departure  in  the  lecture  field.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society  and  with 
the  most  cordial  approval  of  the  Right  Reverend  Charles  E. 
McDonnell,  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November  of  the  present  year  a  series  of  lectures  was 
given  in  that  city  which  doubtless  is  the  first  of  the  kind  given, 
at  least  in  this  country  and  perhaps  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  audience  at  these  lectures  which  sometimes  numbered 
over  a  hundred,  consisted  of  clergymen  and  physicians.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  a  series  of  talks  on  Heredity,  Embryo- 
logyj  and  related  subjects,  treated  from  a  distinctly  scientific 
standpoint,  would  be  of  value  for  the  clergy,  many  of  whom 
had  listened  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  Darwinism  given  by  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Sciences  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter.  The  expectations  of  those  who  or- 
ganized this  course  were  fully  realized,  and  the  large  numbers 
of  priests  and  physicians  who  attended  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  strictly  scientific  presentation  of  numerous  topics  bear- 
ing equally  upon  the  direct  interests  of  the  theologian  and 
the  physician.  As  was  stated  in  the  introductory  remarks 
of  the  President  of  the  Historical  Truth  Society,  few  would  be 
disposed  to  question  the  benefit  to  the  clergy  arising  from  a 
deeper,  more  detailed,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  certain  prob- 
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lems  in  embryology,  heredity,  etc.,  and  he  believed  that  a  pre- 
sentation of  such  problems  in  the  clear  light  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  in  terms  of  the  best  scientific  thought  would  be  no 
less  beneficial  to  the  members  of  the  medical  fraternity.  Nor, 
he  declared,  was  it  a  little  thing,  this  gathering  together  of 
such  a  large  body  of  priests  and  physicians,  whose  combined 
ethical  power  is  so  vast,  to  discuss  ways  and  means  how  best 
their  influence  in  these  matteres  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  suffering  from  physical  and 
moral  ills. 

The  physicians  were  as  faithful  in  their  attendance  as  the 
clergy  and  it  may  be  said  that  a  number  of  the  prominent 
Protestant  physicians  heard  one  or  more  of  the  lectures  and 
were  deeply  impressed  with  this  evident  effort  to  look  serious 
ethical  difficulties  in  the  face  and  discuss  the  principles  of 
which  the  important  problems  at  issue  were  to  be  solved.  A 
very  valuable  feature  was  the  fact  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  lecture  an  opportunity  was  given  for  the  asking  of  ques- 
tions, an  opportunity  that  was  freely  taken  advantage  of.  Be- 
sides this,  as  a  rule  groups  of  the  clergy  and  physicians  re- 
mained for  some  time  afterwards  discussing  various  phases 
of  the  problems  that  had  been  the  subject  of  the  day's  lecture. 

There  are  many  more  questions  that  lie  on  the  borderland 
of  such  knowledge  as  physicians  and  clergymen  must  have 
for  the  effectual  performance  of  their  lifework  than  are  usually 
realized.  While  the  embryological  problems  are  the  most  seri- 
ous, there  are  many  others  of  minor  significance,  yet  of  dis- 
tinct importance.  Most  of  the  questions  that  concern  hered- 
ity present  ethical  as  well  as  physical  elements.  The  whole 
problem  of  the  marriage  age,  which  is  gradually  growing 
older  in  all  civilized  countries,  to  the  detriment  of  morals 
on  one  side  and  the  detriment  of  health  both  that  of  the  mother 
and  the  child  on  the  other,  is  a  typical  example  of  these  sub- 
sidiary questions.  Those  who  marry  later  in  life  are  less 
prone  to  put  up  with  one  another's  shortcomings,  and  this 
fosters  the  divorce  evil.  Besides,  the  late  marriages  are  more . 
likely  to  provide  those  serious  difliculties  in  parturition  which 
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may  require  the  most  delicate  application  of  ethical  principles 
as  to  the  right  to  life  of  the  child  when  two  lives  are  in  danger. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  social  diseases,  which  are  be- 
coming so  much  more  common  with  the  growth  in  size  of  our 
large  cities,  have  already  led  in  certain  places  to  the  union 
in  organizations  of  educators,  physicians  and  the  clergy,  in 
order  to  stem  the  tide  of  advance  in  evil  and  especially  lessen 
the  ignorance  which  has  been  somewhat  at  the  root  of  the 
spread  of  such  diseases.  Of  course  this  represents  one  of 
the  thorniest  of  problems  in  our  modern  social  life.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  its  frank  discussion  from  the  scien- 
tific standpoint  can  scarcely  fail  to  do  good,  and  the  knowledge 
that  accrues  from  such  discussions  may  be  used  to  decided 
advantage  in  the  confessional  and  whenever  there  is  question 
of  fatherly  advice.  These  social  diseases  add  to  the  prob- 
lems of  marriage  and  involve  very  often  the  health  of  off- 
spring, so  that  definite  knowledge  with  regard  to  them  rep- 
resents large  possibilities  of  preventing  evil  from  many 
sources. 

There  are  other  less  serious  questions,  which  yet  sufficiently 
concern  ethical  principles,  to  ask  for  not  only  discussion  before 
mingled  audiences  of  clergymen  and  physicians,  but  also 
demand  their  cordial  cooperation  if  evils  are  to  be  prevented. 
For  instance,  the  question  of  the  morality  of  such  a  business 
as  is  ordinarily  carried  on  by  the  seller  of  a  proprietary 
remedy,  must  sometimes  form  the  subject  of  conscientious 
scruples.  Any  serious  physician  will  assure  an  inquirer  in 
the  matter,  that  not  only  are  these  remedies  so  highly  adver- 
tised absolutely  useless,  as  a  rule,  and  indeed  often  harmful, 
but  that  the  persons  who  put  them  on  the  market  are  well 
aware  of  that  fact.  They  are  simply  an  imposition  on  the 
people  who  are  attracted  to  them  by  the  promise  of  cure — 
often  for  even  incurable  disease — ^which  they  hold  out.  It  is 
in  most  cases  a  deliberate  getting  of  money  on  false  pretenses. 
Can  men  engage  in  such  business  with  safety  to  their  con- 
sciences, or  how  far  may  such  business  practices  be  permitted 
to  go  on,  is  a  question  that  is  not  always  easy  to  decide.  The 
knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  these  remedies,  which  are  never 
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secret,  the  physician  has.  The  decision  as  to  the  morality  of 
the  acts  in  question  Hes  with  the  clergymen  when  he  realizes 
what  the  state  of  affairs  really  is. 

With  such  subjects  for  discussion  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  lectures  were  well  attended ;  and  it  would  seem  as  though 
they  would  probably  prove  the  model  for  further  courses  of 
the  same  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  bringing 
together  of  the  clergy  and  physicians  in  fraternal  solicitude 
for  those  who  are  involved  in  these  serious  questions  can  only 
do  good  of  itself,  and  this  intimate  association  will  awaken 
a  sympathy  that  will  not  only  decrease  the  possibility  of  any 
friction  that  there  might  be  with  regard  to  problems  in  which 
the  two  professions  are  involved,  but  also  will  make  both  sides 
view  the  questions  at  issue  with  larger  and  more  liberal-minded 
attention  and  with  that  deeper  vision  which  will  assure  a  better 
solution. 


THE  LATEST  EDITION  OF  DANNIE  ALE'S  MORAL  THEOLOGY. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
publishers  who  recently  issued  a  new  edition  of  Cardinal 
D'Annibale's  admirable  Summula  Theologiae  M oralis,  which 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  new  marriage  legislation  and 
brings  the  work  up-to-date  in  other  respects.  It  is  but  fair 
to  the  student,  however,  that  we  direct  attention  to  some 
omissions  by  the  editors  of  the  fifth  edition  of  which  our  re- 
viewer in  the  December  number  had  not  taken  note.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  "  censurae  latae  sententiae "  of  the 
Decree  Ut  Debita,  S.  C.  C,  ii  May,  1904,  nor  any  reference 
to  the  recent  legislation  of  the  S.  Congregation  touching  the 
celebration  of  Masses.  The  results  of  the  controversies  on 
the  subject  of  impotentia  and  foecundatio  artiUcialis  as  ex- 
plained in  Antonelli's  work  might  also  have  been  introduced 
in  their  place,  since  the  "  status  quaestionis  "  on  these  topics 
has  been  considerably  altered  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
important  modifications  of  the  law  giving  a  more  definite 
and  extended  interpretation  to  the  faculties  regarding  the 
hearing  of  confession  of  travellers  at  sea  (S.  Off.  4  April, 
1900;  22,  August,  1905,  and  12  December,  1906),  and  others, 
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are  not  inserted,  and  will  naturally  be  looked  for  in  a  standard 
work  "  novissimis  decretis  locupletata,"  as  the  title-page  an- 
nounces. For  the  rest,  we  can  only  repeat  what  has  already 
been  said  of  this  new  edition  as  an  improvement  on  the  former 
issues  in  point  of  general  arrangement  and  typography. 

THE  FORM  OF  OUR  CATECHISM. 

Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review: 

Kindly  allow  me  to  diank  "  Scholasticus  "  for  his  interesting 
contribution  on  this  subject. 

Not  all  recent  attempts  at  reform  in  the  writing  of  the  Cate- 
chism have  accepted  the  question-and-answer  method  as  the  only 
right  form.  Some  eighteen  years  ago  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
appointed  a  committee  of  competent  men  to  revise  the  Catechism. 
At  first  nothing  more  than  a  simplifying  revision  was  intended ; 
but  months  of  careful  work  led  to  the  conviction  that  a  new 
text-book  had  to  be  written.  The  Archbishop  placed  before  the 
committee  a  number  of  suggestions,  and  the  first  of  them  was 
this :  "  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work  to  be  done  should 
be  the  introduction  of  short  reading  lessons,  one  to  be  appended 
to  each  chapter  of  the  Catechism.  These  reading  lessons  should 
deal,  in  somewhat  fuller  form,  with  the  matter  dealt  with  in  the 
questions  and  answers  of  the  Catechism.  The  insertion  of  such 
lessons  would  make  it  possible  to  omit  without  loss  many  ques- 
tions the  answers  to  which  now  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
memory  of  the  children.  In  this  way  room  would  be  made  for 
the  insertion  of  several  matters  of  importance  at  present  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Catechism.  ...  If  these  lessons  are  written  with 
care  and  skill,  and  in  a  style  attractive  as  well  as  simple,  the  chil- 
dren will  soon  have  them  learned  by  heart,  from  the  mere  fact 
of  repeatedly  reading  them,  and  without  any  formal  effort  at  com- 
mitting them  to  memory." 

His  plan  was  to  restrict  the  question-and-answer  part  to  a  mini- 
mum of  essential  doctrine,  and  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  reading  lessons 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  intelligence  of  the  children.  I  did  but 
go  a  very  small  step  beyond  this  in  suggesting  that  the  question- 
and-answer  part  be  merged  entirely  in  the  lesson,  and  that  some 
suggestive  questions  be  appended  in  aid  of  inexperienced  teachers. 

The  word  catechism  implies  questions  with  oral  instruction, 
not  necessarily  in  the  text-book.      Our  most  authoritative  Cate- 
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chism,  the  one  of  which  Newman  says  in  his  Apologia:  "  I  rarely 
preach  a  sermon  but  I  go  to  this  beautiful  and  complete  Catechism 
to  g^i  both  my  matter  and  my  doctrine,"  is  the  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  it  has  not  the  question-and-answer  form. 
It  is  the  most  authoritative  book  bearing  the  name  of  Catechism ; 
but  I  suppose  that  both  in  the  order  of  authority  and  that  of 
time  our  first  catechetical  text-book  is  the  Apostles'  Creed,  of 
which  the  negative  features  are:  no  definitions,  no  questions,  no 
big  words,  no  abstract  terms.  Teacher. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  GEANT  FOR  THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

The  following  document  suggests  for  the  making  of  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  a  method  which  will  recommend  itself 
to  priests  in  charge  of  penal  institutions.  It  was  granted  to 
Fr.  A.  M.  Fish,  chaplain  to  the  New  Jersey  State  prison,  and 
would  probably  be  extended,  on  proper  application,  to  other 
priests  similarly  situated,  thus  securing  the  usual  indulgences 
attached  to  a  form  of  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
which  has  always  offered  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  the 
conversion  and  the  reformation  of  sinners.  The  priest  sim- 
ply recites  the  prayers  of  the  Station  before  the  crucifix  on  an 
altar  erected  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  so  that  he  can  be 
heard  by  the  prisoners  in  their  cells. 

Beatissime  Pater: 

Fr.  Aloisius  Fish  presbyter  Ordinis  Min.  Conventualium,  capel- 
lanus  Carcerum  Trentonii  in  dioecesi  Trentonensi,  ad  pedes  S.  T. 
provolutus  humiliter  petit  ut  fideles  in  iis  carceribus  detenti  lucrari 
valeant  Indulgentias  pio  exercitio  Viae  Crucis  adnexas  in  com- 
muni  Oratorio,  quod  aliquando  est  commune  ambulacrum,  ubi 
Stationes  erigi  nequeunt,  una  tantum  Cruce,  perdurante  pio  exer- 
citio, super  altare  exposita,  et  unoquoque  adstantium  locum  suum 
tenente  dum  presbyter  consuetas  preces  ex  loco  altiori  vel  sug- 
gestu,  ut  ab  omnibus  audiatur,  recitat. 

Ex  Audientia  SSmi  habita  die  19  Novembris  1907  SSmus 
Dominus  Noster  Pius  Divina  Providentia  PP  X,  referente  me 
infrascripto  S.  Congregationis  de  Propoganda  Fide  Secretario, 
benigne  adnuere  dignatus  est  pro  gratia  iuxta  preces. 

Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Aedibus  S.  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  die  et  anno  praedictis. 
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RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

1.  The  Greek  Bible.  ^  Our  oldest  manuscript  Bibles  are 
wholly  in  Greek.  Not  that  the  original  language  of  the  whole 
is  Greek ;  for  the  first  Gospel  and  the  Old  Testament,  excepting 
II  Macli.  and  Wisd.,  were  written  in  a  Semitic  language. 
But  then  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  translated  into  Greek 
at  such  an  early  date  and  by  such  competent  hands  that  its 
Greek  text  is  for  all  practical  purposes  the  equivalent  of  its 
primitive  Aramaic ;  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament was  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  early  age  of  the  Church 
that  several  Fathers  considered  it,  even  in  its  character  of 
version,  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  do  not  claim 
that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  neglected 
by  the  Bible  student;  but  its  Greek  translation  often  exhibits 
readings  older  than  our  Masoretic  text. 

The  Hebrew  text  was  translated  into  Greek  at  different 
times  and  by  different  persons  in  Egypt,  beginning  as  early 
as  the  third  century  B.  C.  By  loo  B.  C.  the  complete  version, 
known  as  the  Septuagint,  had  already  found  its  way  from 
the  land  of  the  Nile  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
persion. Its  influence  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Hellen- 
istic Jewry,  and  though  our  Lord  did  not  use  it  as  the  basis 
of  His  teaching,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  may  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  Septuagint-Christian.  Just  as  the  Greek 
writings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  constituted  the  New 
Testament  for  primitive  Chistianity,  so  was  its  Old  Testament 
identical  with  the  Septuagint.  Even  to-day,  the  Greek  Bible 
is  for  Greek  Christianity  what  the  Vulgate  is  for  the  Latins. 

2.  Biblical  Greek.  The  importance  of  the  Greek  Bible  is 
paramount;  the  primitive  text  of  the  bulk  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  Greek,  and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  practically  the  Bible  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
exerted  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament.      Hence   we   understand   the   importance   of   the 

1  Cf .  The  Expositor,  Oct.  1907,  289  flf. ;  Nov.  1907,  425  ff. ;  Dec.  1907, 
506  ff.;  The  Expository  Times,  XVIII.  8,  57,  103,  202,  305. 
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Study  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  Bible.  In  the  early  days 
of  Christianity,  the  admirers  of  the  ancient  Greek  culture 
taunted  the  Christians  with  the  boatman's  idiom  of  the  New 
Testament;  some  of  the  Fathers  made  this  very  homeliness  the 
object  of  their  boast.^  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  so-called  Purists  attempted  to  prove  that  the  liter- 
ary form  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  New  Testament 
in  particular,  was  artistically  perfect;  the  so-called  Hebraists 
absolutely  denied  this  contention/  These  disputes  kept  alive 
the  interest  in  the  subject,  though  they  did  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion finally. 

It  had  to  be  granted  on  all  hands  that  under  the  Empire  the 
men  of  the  great  world  no  longer  spoke  the  old  Doric,  ^olic, 
Ionic,  or  Attic  dialects,  but  a  "  common  "  tongue,  a  universal 
language  that  was  understood  everywhere.  This  "  common  " 
language  exhibited  two  strata,  a  colloquial  and  a  literary 
form,  both  of  which  again  shaded  off  into  various  differences 
according  to  their  use  by  educated  or  uneducated  men.  We 
possess  works  written  under  the  Atticist  movement,  and  also 
examples  of  the  colloquial  language  of  the  educated  classes; 
but  until  some  twenty  years  ago  examples  of  the  popular  col- 
loquial Greek  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  under  the  Roman 
Empire  were  practically  non-existent,  at  least  for  most 
scholars.* 

And  what  was  said  about  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment? The  language  of  both  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  was  brought  into  as  close  contact  with  the  "  com- 
mon "  Greek  as  possible ;  it  was  said  to  belong  to  the  Hellenic 
idiom  noted  for  a  prevalence  of  the  Doric  dialect ;  again,  it  was 
classed  as  the  so-called  Hellenistic  variety  of  the  Hellenic 
idiom,  owing  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  the  Jews  living  in 
the  Greek  world ;  finally,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was 
considered  to  differ  from  the  Hellenistic  variety  on  account  of 
the  specifically  Christian  ideas  it  had  to  express.  Had  the 
students  of  the  New  Testament  language  been  content  with 
this  description,  they  might  have  been  justified.     But  they  did 

2  Cf.  Norden,  Die  antike  Kunstprosa  vom  VI.  Jahrhundert  v.  Chr.  bis  in 
die  Zeit  der  Renaissance,  Leipzig,  1898;  II,  512  ff. 

8  1.  c,  II.  526  ff.  *  The  Expository  Times,  Vol.  XVIII.  57  ff- 
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not  Stop  here ;  they  kept  on  differentiating  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  from  all  the  other  Greek  dialects  till  they  had 
completely  isolated  it.  Thus  it  became  fashionable  to  speak 
of  New  Testament  Greek. 

Edwin  Hatch  wrote  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek  (Oxford, 
1889)  ;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  wrote  on  the  Sources  of  New 
Testament  Greek  (Edinburgh,  1895)  ;  H.  Cremer  published  a 
Biblico-Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Greek  (Ninth 
ed.,  Gotha,  1902)  ;  Winer  brought  out  several  editions  of  a 
Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Idiom  (Eighth  edit.,  Gottin- 
gen,  1894,  1897,  1898)  ;  Friedrich  Blass  presented  us  with  a 
Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  (Second  edit.,  Gottin- 
gen,  1902)  ;  even  Dr.  Moulton  retains  the  customary  phrase- 
ology in  his  title  A  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek  ( Sec- 
ond edit,  Edinburgh,  1906),  though  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  in  conformity  with  more  recent  views. 

The  isolation  of  New  Testament  Greek  is  even  more  clearly 
emphasized  in  the  express  teaching  of  the  foregoing  writers. 
According  to  Hatch  (1.  c,  p.  11),  "Biblical  Greek  is  thus  a 
language  which  stands  by  itself."  Cremer  (1.  c,  Preface, 
1883)  adopts  the  words  of  Rothe:**  "We  can  indeed  with 
good  right  speak  of  a  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  in 
the  Bible  it  is  manifest  to  our  eyes  how  the  Divine  Spirit  at 
work  in  revelation  always  takes  the  language  of  the  particular 
people  chosen  to  be  the  recipient  and  makes  of  it  a  character- 
istic religious  variety  by  transforming  existing  conceptions 
into  a  shape  peculiarly  appropriate  to  that  Spirit.  This  pro- 
cess is  shown  most  clearly  by  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." Blass  too  in  his  earlier  writings  ®  teaches  that  New 
Testament  Greek  is  "  to  be  recognized  as  something  peculiar, 
obeying  its  own  laws." 

And  scholars  easily  extended  to  Biblical  Greek  what  they 
believed  to  be  true  of  New  Testament  Greek.  The  Bible  is 
thus  isolated,  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  written  in  Biblical 
Greek,  in  a  language  that  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
what  people  have  been  fond  of  calling  "  profane  Greek."     And 

5  Zur  Dogmatik,  Gotha,  1863,  p.  238. 

•  Theologische  Literaturzeitung ,  1894,  XIX,  col.  338. 
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it  is  not  merely  the  grammar  of  the  Biblical  Greek  that  differs 
from  the  profane;  its  vocabulary  too  is  peculiarly  its  own. 
Even  the  words  that  are  not  specifically  Biblical,  or  New 
Testament  words,  show  for  the  most  part  a  change  of  meaning 
that  is  often  considerable,  and  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Semitic  genius.  In  brief,  the 
fundamental  view  of  Biblical  Greek  which  usually  prevails 
in  the  older  works  on  the  subject,  emphasizes  two  of  its  char- 
acteristics, its  peculiarity  and  its  uniformity. "^ 

3.  Papyrology.  Before  we  examine  how  the  foregoing  idea 
of  Biblical  Greek  fits  in  with  the  facts,  it  may  be  well  to  sum- 
marize the  results  of  recent  research  into  the  character  of  the 
so-called  "  profane  "  Greek  as  spoken  and  written  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  order  to  do  so,  we  shall 
have  to  speak  of  inscriptions,  of  papyri,  and  of  potsherds,  and 
wooden  tablets.  But  the  number  of  papyri  is  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  elements  that  this  study  has  been  simply 
named  "  Papyrology." 

(/).  The  inscriptions  are  written  on  stone,  cast  in  bronze, 
scratched  on  wax  tablets  and  lead  or  gold  plates,  scribbled  on 
walls,  or  engraven  on  coins  and  medals.  They  number  some 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  their  study,  though  not  absolutely 
new,  was  highly  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
was  especially  August  Bockh  in  his  connexion  with  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Grcecariim,  and  Theodor  Mommsen  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  who  were  the 
brilliant  systematizers  of  Greek  and  Latin  epigraphy.  Joh. 
Ernst  Imm.  Walch  ^  and  the  English  scholars  Hicks,  Light- 
foot,  and  Ramsay  turned  the  Greek  inscriptions  to  account 
in  New  Testament  study.  The  excavations  of  the  Austrian 
archeologists  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ephesus,  those  of  the 
Germans  at  Pergamus,  at  Magnesia,  and  in  other  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  those  of  the  Americans  at  Corinth  have  con- 
siderably increased  the  stock  of  inscriptions.  The  Vienna 
Academy  is  planning  a  new  Corpus  of  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
the  meantime,  Wilhelm  Dittenberger's  collection  entitled 
Orientis  grccci  inscriptiones  selectee  is  distinguished  for  the  ac- 

■^  Cf.  The  Expositor,  Nov.  1907,  PP.  425  ff- 

8  Observationes  in  Matthceum  ex  grczcis  inscriptionibus,  Jena,  1779. 
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curacy  of  its  text  and  commentary.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
inscriptions  are  too  polished  and  artificial  in  their  phraseology 
to  be  of  great  assistance  in  philological  Bible  study. 

{2).  The  papyrus  sheet  was  one  of  the  most  important 
writing  materials  in  antiquity.  The  oldest  inscribed  papyrus 
preserved  for  us  is  a  sheet  of  accounts  from  the  reign  of  Assa, 
king  of  Egypt  about  3580-3536  B.  C.  Beginning  from  this 
remote  period  the  papyrus  has  a  history  of  roundly  5000 
years.  The  oldest  documents  fall  within  the  province  of 
Egyptology;  others  are  written  in  Aramaic,®  in  Greek,  and 
some  of  the  later  ones  in  Latin,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Persian,  and  other  languages.  It  is  the  Greek  papyri  that 
interest  us  for  the  present.  They  run  through  the  whole 
Ptolemaic  period,  or  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Old 
Testament ;  they  continue  through  the  earliest  imperial  period, 
or  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament;  they  extend 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  or  the  age  of 
persecution ;  and  they  embrace  even  another  five  hundred  years 
of  Christian  Byzantine  civilization.  The  Bible  student  is  not 
concerned  with  the  Christian  manuscripts,  but  with  the  non- 
Christian  texts ;  and  here  again,  he  is  more  interested  in  those 
written  in  the  colloquial  language,  often  in  the  most  vulgar 
Greek,  than  in  those  written  in  the  official  or  legal  style.  He 
will  be  greatly  aided  by  Ulrich  Wilcken's  Archiv  fur  Papy- 
rus for  schung  (Leipzig,  1900,  etc.). 

(j).  The  Ostraca  or  potsherds,  obtainable  from  any 
broken  jug  or  vessel,  were  the  writing  material  of  the  poor, 
and  even  of  the  authorities  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor. 
We  need  not  here  tell  the  history  of  their  recovery  and  of 
the  recognition  of  their  importance  brought  about  through  the 
labors  of  Wilcken '"  and  Crum.''  The  Bible  student  will 
find  the  Ostraca  important  not  on  account  of  the  Biblical  texts 
written  on  them,  but  on  account  of  their  linguistic  character : 
for  they  shed  light  on  the  language  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
»  Sayce  and  Cowley,  Aramaic  Papyri  discovered  at  Assuan;  London, 
1906. 

10  Griechische  Ostraka  aus  Aegypten  und  Nubien.    Leipzig  und  Berlin, 
1899- 

11  Coptic  Ostraca  from  the  Collections  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund, 
the  Cairo  Museum  and  others.    London,  1902. 
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therefore  on  the  language  of  the  Book  written  not  by  learned 
men  but  by  simple  folk. 

{4).  Papyrology  may  be  young  in  years,  but  it  has  engaged 
the  talent  and  the  interest  of  some  of  our  brightest  students. 
We  may  mention  here  Dr.  Wilhelm  Cronert  of  Gottingen 
(Memoria  Grceca  Herculanensis.  Lipsiae,  1903);  Dr.  Karl 
Dieterich,  of  Leipzig  (Untersuchimgen  zur  Geschichte  der 
griechischen  Sprache.  Leipzig,  1898)  ;  Dr.  Hatzidakis,  of 
Athens  (Einleitung  in  die  neugriechische  Grammatik.  Leip- 
zig, 1892) ;  Dr.  van  Herwerden,  the  veteran  Dutch  philologist 
{Lexicon  grcecum  suppletorium  et  dialecticum.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1902-04)  ;  Dr.  Jannaris,  the  St.  Andrews  lecturer 
{An  Historical  Greek  Grammar,  London,  1897) ;  Dr. 
Kretschmer,  of  Vienna  {Die  Entstehung  der  Koine.  Kaiserl. 
Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  in  Wien,  philos. — histor.  Klasse,  Bd. 
CXLIIL  n.  10)  ;  Dr.  Mayser,  of  Stuttgart  {Grammatik  der 
griechischen  Papyri^  etc.  Leipzig,  1906)  ;  Dr.  Meisterhans 
and  Dr.  Schwyzer,  two  Swiss  scholars  {Grammatik  der  at- 
tischen  Inschriften.  Berlin,  1885,  1888,  1900)  ;  Dr.  Nach- 
manson,  a  Swede  {Laute  und  Formen  der  magnetischen  In- 
schriften. Upsala,  1903)  ;  Dr.  Schmid,  of  Tubingen  {Der 
Atticismus  in  seinen  Hauptvertretern.  Stuttgart,  1887-97)  J 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  a  Prussian  schoolmaster  {De  Flavii 
Josephi  elocutione  ohservationes  criticce.  Lipsiae,  1893)  5  I^^- 
Schulze,  of  the  Berlin  Academy  {Grceca  Latina.  Gottingen, 
1901);  Dr.  Schweizer  {Grammatik  der  pergamenischen  In- 
schriften. Berlin,  1898) ;  Dr.  Thumb,  of  Marburg  {Die 
griechische  Sprache  ini  Zeitalter  des  Hellenismiis.  Strass- 
burg,  1901);  Dr.  Wackernagel,  of  Gottingen  {Hellenistica, 
Gottingen,  1907).  To  these  might  be  added  other  names,  not 
less  illustrious ;  but  some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  other  pas- 
sages of  this  article. 

4.  The  Language  of  the  Greek  Bible.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
language  of  the  Greek  Bible  is  rightly  called  Biblical  Greek  on 
account  of  its  peculiarity  and  uniformity.  It  is  regarded  as 
peculiar  on  account  of  its  reputed  difference  from  the  profane 
Greek;  it  is  said  to  be  uniform,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
fidelity  to  the  same  laws.  How  do  these  two  supposed  char- 
acteristics square  with  the  facts  ? 
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(  j).  The  language  of  the  Greek  Bible  is  not  peculiar  in  the 
sense  that  it  differs  from  the  profane  Greek ;  it  is  practically  the 
same  language  as  that  spoken  by  the  simple  and  unlearned  peo- 
ple of  its  own  age.  When  this  statement  was  first  maintained 
some  ten  years  ago,  it  met  with  more  or  less  lively  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  specialists;  but  to-day  the  field  of  Biblical 
Greek  is  revolutionized.  It  is  granted  that  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  must  begin  with  a  study  of  the  language  of  the 
papyri,  the  inscriptions,  and  the  ostraca.  This  view  has  been 
set  forth  even  by  such  a  conservative  authority  as  the  annual 
report  on  the  progress  of  classical  antiquities.^^  Theodor 
Nageli  in  his  study  on  the  vocabulary  of  St.  Paul  (Der  Wor- 
schatz  des  Apostels  Paulus.  Gottingen,  1905),  James  Hope 
Moulton  in  his  Prolegomena  (Edinburgh,  1906),  Prof. 
Wackernagel  in  an  essay  on  the  Greek  language  (Die  Kultur 
der  Gegenwart,  Leipzig,  1905,  I,  8.  pp.  303  ff.),  Heitmiiller 
(Im  Namen  Jesu.  Gottingen,  1903),  Prof.  Deissmann  {Bible 
Studies.  Edinburgh,  1901,  1903),  several  contributors  to  the 
Expositor,  the  Classical  Review,  the  Expository  Times,  and 
other  writers  agree  in  considering  the  language  of  the  Greek 
Bible  as  substantially  identical  with  the  Greek  of  the  unedu- 
cated classes  of  its  own  times. 

{2).  Moreover  the  language  of  the  Greek  Bible  is  not  uni- 
form. The  sacred  texts  themselves  call  emphatically  for  di- 
vision on  linguistic  lines  into  two  great  groups :  original  Greek 
writings  and  translations  from  Semitic  originals.  It  must 
not  be  imagined  that  the  Septuagint  is  on  the  one  side  of  the 
boundary  line,  and  the  New  Testament  on  the  other.  The 
words  of  Jesus  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  and  other  small  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  belong  to  the  translators'  Greek,  while 
some  of  the  Deuterocanonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  go 
with  the  Greek  originals,  though  they  are  incorporated  in  the 
Septuagint.  The  original  Greek  writings  are  examples  of 
Greek  as  it  was  really  spoken,  while  the  Greek  of  the  transla- 
tions is  often  influenced  by  the  language  of  the  original.  It 
can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  translators'  Greek  is  "  Jew- 
ish Greek  "  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  the  Asiatics. 

12  Prof.  Witkowski,  of  Lemberg:  Jahreshericht  uber  die  Fortschritte  der 
classischen  Altertumswissenschaft,  1904,  I.  Bd.  CXX.  pp.  153-256. 
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Again,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  language  within  the  two  main 
groups  themselves.  The  translations  were  not  made  by  one 
hand  nor  on  a  uniform  method,  and  the  original  Greek  text 
does  not  flow  from  the  same  pen.  The  sayings  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Gospels  are  generally  better  translated  than  most  parts 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  differs  from 
the  Johannine  Epistles  as  notably  as  the  literary  language  dif- 
fers from  the  popular. 

(j).  A  few  additional  words  on  the  results  of  recent  Sep- 
tuagint study:  The  investigation  of  the  Septuagint  question 
has  been  greatly  helped  by  the  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint 
and  the  other  Greek  Translations  of  the  Old  Testament  com- 
piled by  Messrs.  Hatch  and  Redpath  (Oxford,  1892-1906). 
As  Oxford  gave  us  a  new  Septuagint  concordance,  so  did 
Cambridge  present  us  with  a  new  text.  H.  B.  Swete  produced 
a  manual  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  {The  Old  Testament  in 
Greek  according  to  the  Septuagint.  Cambridge,  1887-94; 
1895-1900;  1901-07),  supplementing  it  with  An  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  (Cambridge,  1900;  1902). 
Then  appeared  the  large  edition  of  The  Old  Testament  in 
Greek  according  to  the  text  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (A.  E. 
Brooke  and  Norman  McLean.  Vol.  L  Part  L,  Gen.;  Cam- 
bridge, 1906)  which  gives  as  complete  a  critical  apparatus  as 
is  possible  at  present.  R.  Helbig  published  a  Septuagint 
grammar  (Grammatik  der  Septuaginta  Laut-  und  Wortlehre. 
Gottingen,  1907),  and  this  may  be  supplemented  by  the  Gram- 
mar of  Greek  Papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  Epoch,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Edwin  Mayser  (Leipzig,  1906).  There  is  need  of 
an  up-to-date  Dictionary  of  the  Septuagint.  The  antiquated 
works  of  Biel  and  Schleusner  can  serve  us  no  longer ;  the  work 
of  Baljon  extends  over  the  whole  of  early  Christian  literature ; 
the  works  of  Cremer  and  Hatch  need  revision,  and  the  disser- 
tation of  Anz  (Halle,  1894)  investigates  only  two  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  verbs  in  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  a  similar 
need  of  exegesis  of  the  Septuagint.  Ottley  in  his  Book  of 
Isaiah  according  to  the  Septuagint  (Cambridge,  1906)  and 
Conybeare  and  Stock  in  their  Selections  from  the  Septuagint 
(London,  1905)  have  made  a  beginning;  but  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  field  has  thus  far  remained  without  a  laborer. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  An  International  Work  of  Refer- 
ence on  the  Constitution,  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  History  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Edited  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D., 
Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Conde  B.  Pallen,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.D.,  John  J.  "Wynne,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  numerous 
collaborators.  In  fifteen  volumes.  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Robert 
Appleton  Company.    Pp.  804. 

If  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  about  the  functions  which 
a  distinctly  Catholic  Encyclopedia  is  to  fulfil  among  English- 
speaking  people,  the  second  volume  of  the  work  at  hand  is  likely 
to  dissipate  all  misgiving  about  the  wisdom  or  advisability  and 
usefulness  of  the  enterprise. 

Not  only  are  the  topics  which  a  cultured  and  truth-loving 
Christian  might  find  in  other  popular  works  of  reference  pre- 
sented to  us  here  in  a  spirit  of  religious  reverence  and  scientific 
impartiality  that  takes  cognizance  of  the  influence  and  services  of 
the  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  but  we  also  have  here 
information  on  subjects  which  we  would  look  for  in  vain  among 
the  pages  of  any  other  encyclopedia.  These  are,  for  example,  the 
well-summarized  details  of  diocesan  history,  such  as  Dr.  Russell 
gives  for  the  see  of  Baltimore  and  Father  Meehan  for  the  dio- 
ceses of  Brooklyn  and  of  Boston.  Nor  could  we  anywhere,  out- 
side of  books  or  separate  monographs,  find  information  about 
important  institutions  which  devote  themselves  to  Catholic  edu- 
cation or  works  of  special  beneficence,  such  as  the  Community  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  Indian  and  Colored 
Races. 

Among  persons  of  interest  to  Catholics  such  names  as  Bona- 
venture,  Borromeo,  and  Bossuet  are  certainly  found  anywhere, 
though  not  always  without  some  offensive  touch  of  uncritical 
depreciation,  and  certainly  not  often  treated  in  so  thorough 
and  scholarly  a  manner  as  Father  Paschal  Robinson  here  handles 
the  first-mentioned  subject.  But  one  would  hardly  find  much 
attention  paid  in  a  "  popular  "  encyclopedia  to  such  names  as 
Azarias,  of  whom  Brother  Chrysostom  of  the  Christian  Schools 
gives  us  a  brief  but  well-drawn  sketch.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  men  like  Badin  by  Bishop  Maes,  Bridgett  by  Father  Harold 
Castle,  Blanchet,  Bouquillon,  Bourget  of  whom  Archbishop  Bru- 
chesi  writes  as  of  an  honored  predecessor,  or  of  the  saintly  mis- 
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sionaries  and  educators  whose  names  are  rising  above  our  altars 
to  a  glory  which  no  mere  earthly  hero  is  capable  of  acquiring 
through  the  passing  ages  in  every  land.  Instances  of  this  kind 
in  the  volume  before  us  are  Brebeuf  by  Fr.  Campbell,  the  Ven. 
Madame  Barat  by  Alice  Power,  and  of  Bl.  Julie  (Billiart),  prom- 
ised for  a  future  volume. 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  articles,  it  will  suffice  simply  to 
mention  some  of  special  merit  and  the  names  of  the  responsible 
authors.  The  article  on  the  Breviary y  by  Hunter  Blair;  on  the 
Bollandists,  by  one  of  themselves,  P.  Chas.  de  Smet ;  Bossuet,  by 
the  late  Brunetiere;  Authority,  by  Joseph  Rickaby;  Augustine, 
by  Eugene  Portalie;  Benedictines,  by  Cyprian  Alston;  Bells,  by 
Herbert  Thurston ;  Biblical  Commission,  by  John  Corbett.  Basil- 
ica, by  P.  Gietmann,  is  disappointingly  short,  considering  how 
much  might  well  be  said  on  the  subject,  and  considering  also 
the  writer.  Praise  is  likewise  due  to  the  articles  on  Banns,  by 
Dr.  Shahan,  and  on  Baptism,  by  Father  Fanning.  The  account 
on  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  is  quite  exhaustive,  as  is  also 
the  one  on  Belgium,  though  there  is  something  lacking  in  parts, 
as  when  Director  Kurth  touches  upon  the  legislation  regarding 
cemeteries  without  making  it  very  clear  what  the  law  actually 
requires  in  the  matter  of  denominational  rights.  The  largest 
proportion  of  writers  is,  I  think,  drawn  from  the  Jesuit  Order; 
and  these  supply  many  brief  articles  which,  like  those  by  Father 
Maas,  require  no  less  erudition  on  that  account.  Father  Slater, 
S.  J.,  contributes  the  articles  on  Bribery,  Betting,  Bankruptcy, 
from  the  moral  standpoint,  and  outlines  a  series  of  principles 
which  have  long  been  wanted  by  practical  students  who  are  not 
trained  in  the  seminary  or  as  theologians. 

We  think  the  article  on  Bible  Editions  should  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  referred  to  under  Editions  in  a  future  volume,  but 
ought  properly  to  be  treated  under  Bibles.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Bible  MSS.,  which  (see  Bodleian  Codex)  refers  us  to 
the  heading  MSS.  The  same  reasons  of  pertinency  lead  one  to 
rubricate  Bishop  Auxiliary  under  the  title  Bishop,  at  least  so  long 
as  Coadjutor  Bishop  is  given  under  that  title.  These,  however, 
are  minor  points  on  which  editors  may  justly  differ  according  to 
the  manner  of  viewing  and  grouping  topics.  All  in  all,  the  second 
volume  furnishes  an  additional  guarantee  that  the  work  is  in  ex- 
cellent hands  and  will  not  be  wanting  in  either  completeness  or 
thorough  Catholic  scholarship. 
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HERDER'S  KONVERSATIONS-LEXIKON.  Reich  illustriert  durch 
Textabbildungen,  Tafeln  und  Karten.  Bd  VIII  "Spinnerei"  bis 
"Zz."    Dritte  Auflage.    St.  Louis:  B.  Herder.    1907.    Pp.1911. 

With  the  present  (VIII)  volume  the  third  edition  of  Herder's 
(German)  encyclopedia  is  completed.  The  work  is  a  model  in 
every  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  applied  to  a  literary  pro- 
duction of  its  kind.  This  we  say  for  the  benefit  of  our  German- 
speaking  readers  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  Konver- 
sations-Lexikon.  It  is  not  a  Catholic  dictionary  that  deals  simply 
with  religious  and  associated  topics  from  a  Catholic  point  of 
view.  For  that  purpose  there  exists  another  work  in  twelve  vol- 
umes (and  a  separate  index  volume)  published  by  the  same  firm, 
and  called  Kirchen-Lexikon  or  Ecclesiastical  Encyclopedia.  The 
Konversations-Lexikon  which  we  have  here  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
general,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  information.  But  it  gives  to 
a  Catholic  the  sure  guarantee  of  being  at  the  same  time  free 
from  prejudice  against  his  faith  and  of  not  withholding  from 
him  accurate  and  pertinent  statistics  that  refer  to  matters  eccle- 
siastical or  Catholic.  In  every  other  respect  it  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  popular  editions  of  works  of  general  information, 
being  up-to-date  in  matters  pertaining  to  science,  art,  politics, 
and  letters.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  distinctly 
helpful  as  interpreting  the  text;  they  are  also  of  a  high  order 
from  a  typographical  and  artistic  point  of  view.  Readers  of 
German  are  fortunate  in  having  at  their  command  a  source  of 
this  kind  which  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism,  and  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  give  a  well-balanced,  accurately-stated  account  of  all 
the  facts  which  an  intelligent  inquirer  is  likely  to  meet  with  in 
the  course  of  practical  and  professional  life. 

DER  WIRKLICHE  TOD  UND  DER  SCHEINTOD  in  Beziehung  auf 
die  hi.  Sakramente,  auf  die  Haufigkeit  der  voreiligen  Begrabnisse, 
auf  die  Mittel  zur  Wiederbelebung  der  angeblich  Toten  und  zur 
Vermeidung  der  Gefahr  des  Lebendigbegrabenwerdens.  Physiolo- 
gisch-medizinisch-theologische  Studie.  Von  P.  J.  B.  Ferreres,  S.  J., 
und  Prof.  Dr.  J.  B.  Geniesse,  Viceprasident  der  Londoner  Gesell- 
schaft  zur  Verhiitung  voreiliger  Begrabnisse.  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co. : 
Rome,  Ratisbon,  New  York  and  Cincinnati.    1908.    Pp.  xx-424. 

Readers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  are  familiar  with  the 
important  dissertation  on  "  Death,  Real  and  Apparent "  by  the 
Spanish  Jesuit  Ferreres,  an  English  version  of  which  appeared  in 
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these  pages  and  was  afterwards  published  in  book  form  (B.  Her- 
der). Professor  Dr.  Geniesse  had  from  the  beginning  taken  a 
spirited  and  intelHgent  interest  in  the  experiments  and  tests  sub- 
mitted by  the  Spanish  writer,  and  as  Vice-President  of  the 
London  Society  for  preventing  premature  burial  had  added  his 
own  valuable  observations  in  an  authorized  French  translation  La 
Morte  Reale  et  la  Morte  Apparente.  These  notes  have  been 
partly  inserted  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  original  work,  and 
in  some  of  the  translations,  of  which  there  have  appeared  up  to 
the  present,  two  Italian,  one  Portuguese,  one  French,  and  one 
English.  The  extent  and  value  of  Dr.  Geniesse's  comments,  as 
incorporated  in  the  German  version  before  us,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter  exceeds  the  original  Spanish  (third 
edition)  by  about  seven  times  the  number  of  pages;  they  cover 
the  physiological  and  medical  as  well  as  the  theological  aspects  of 
the  case,  and  have  merited  the  approbation  of  professional  ex- 
perts in  both  fields  of  science.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  revert 
here  to  the  extreme  practical  importance  of  the  subject  in  the 
"  cura  animarum,"  since  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  theme  more 
than  once.  The  subject  needs  to  be  incorporated  in  our  text- 
books of  Moral  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  the  fullest  and  most 
reliable  reference  to  sources  of  information  is  to  be  found  in 
this  last  edition  by  the  German  theologian. 


Xitetarig  Cbat 

Among  the  useful  and  interesting  things,  a  goodly  supply  whereof  one 
is  wont  to  find  in  published  records  of  beneficence,  is  a  series  of  papers 
by  Emily  Balch  running  for  some  time  through  Charities  and  the  Com- 
mons (New  York)  under  the  title  Our  Slavic  Fellow  Citizens.  In  the 
last  instalment  (7  December),  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  Slavic  element  with  the  so-called  American  basis,  the  writer, 
having  instanced  the  efforts  of  that  element  to  keep  alive  its  national 
language,  says  that  "  we  cannot  be  surprised,  however  much  we  may 
regret  (  !)  that  the  duty  of  maintaining  separate  schools  is  urged  on 
both  patriotic  and  religious  grounds  by  clerical  and  other  leaders.  Among 
the  Slavs  the  Poles  have  been  vastly  the  most  in  this  field.  Both  good 
priests,  who  fear  change  on  account  of  its  threat  to  all  that  they  hold 
most  sacred,  and  greedy  priests  who  desire  to  keep  their  own  hold  on 
the  people,  naturally  strain  every  nerve  to  encourage  parochial  schools. 
Father  Kruszka  estimates  that  at  the  beginning  of   1901   there  were  in 
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the  United  States  about  70,000  children  in  the  Polish  schools  alone.  These 
schools  undertake  to  train  the  children  in  religion  and  in  the  Polish 
language  and  Polish  history,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  public  school 
branches.  English  is  taught  as  a  subject  throughout  the  classes  and 
generally  some  of  the  other  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  geography,  United 
States  history,  bookkeeping,  and  algebra  for  those  who  go  so  far,  are 
taught  in  English.  It  is  claimed  by  those  interested  that  children  leaving 
these  schools  for  the  public  schools  enter  classes  above  or  on  a  level 
with  those  they  have  left.  I  have  seen  parochial  schools  that  were 
subject  to  criticism  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  arrangements 
for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  which  were  primitive  in 
more  ways  than  one  (and  the  same  might  be  said,  alas,  of  some  public 
schools),  but  one  must  admire  the  devotion  of  these  often  very  ignorant 
and  poor  people,  who  out  of  their  slender  means  build  and  support  all 
these  schools  when  free  schools  are  already  provided  out  of  the  taxes." 
The  facts  here  expressed  and  the  principal  suggested  require  no  comment. 
Their  significance  is  all  the  more  telling  in  that  they  are  narrated  by  a 
writer  who  is  seemingly  not  biased  on  their  side. 


The  Letters  of  Samuel  Reynolds  Hole  (Macmillan)  show  us  a 
Protestant  Dean  who,  by  his  genial  manner,  his  straightforward  asser- 
tion of  common  sense,  and  his  good-humored  use  of  the  "  argumentum 
ad  hominem"  in  the  defense  of  religious  principles,  might  easily  have 
been  taken  for  the  typical  Catholic  parish  priest.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  clergymen,  says  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  critic,  who  mistake  biliousness 
for  piety.  He  made  the  Puritans  angry  by  expressing  the  opinion,  at 
the  Church  Congress,  that  people  might  play  at  cards  for  small  stakes 
without  being  hopeless  reprobates.  He  professed  to  be  a  rabid  teetotaler 
with  lucid  intervals  regularly  at  dinner-time,  inasmuch  as  he  considered 
a  glass  of  good  wine  or  good  beer  not  only  pleasant  but  invigorating. 
He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  the  poor  and  labored  incessantly  to 
improve  their  condition  by  teaching  them,  providing  them  with  oppor- 
tunities for  work  and  recreation  which  he  thought  a  more  philanthropic 
plan  than  decorating  them  with  blue  ribbons.  He  knew  how  to  talk  to 
them,  as  a  rough  bargeman  once  said  of  him :  "  I  like  to  hear  that 
minister.  One  can  understand  what  he  says.  He  hits  straight  from  the 
shoulder." 


Canon  Sheehan  is  soon  to  publish  a  volume  of  essays  similar  to  his 
Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars  which  was  first  issued  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Review  (Dolphin).  The  title  of  the  new  book  is  to  be  Parerga 
(Longmans).  The  same  firm  announces  a  work  on  the  Inquisition,  a 
critical  and  historical  study  of  the  Abbe  Vacanard. 


The  English  version  of  Johannes  Janssen's  History  of  the  German 
People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages  practically  concludes,  in  the  two 
volumes  just  received  (XI  and  XII),  the  work  done  by  the  eminent 
historian.     Prof.  Ludwig  Pastor  had  in  1900  edited  the  original  (fifteenth 
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and  sixteenth  German  editions)  of  these  volumes,  with  his  own  additions 
taken  partly  from  manuscript  notes  left  by  the  author,  partly  from  notes 
made  by  himself  and  reproducing  the  verbal  dictations  of  the  venerable 
instructor  to  his  favorite  pupil.  The  two  volumes  deal  with  those  most 
attractive  topics — plastic  art,  music  and  Church  hymns,  popular  dramatic 
literature  in  Germany  down  to  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  ,It 
is  a  theme  which  demands  a  separate  critique  of  particular  interest  to 
clerical  readers.    (B.  Herder.)    Dr.  Pastor  continues  the  work  of  Janssen. 


Society,  Sin  and  the  Saviour  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  addresses  on 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  by  the  indefatigable  Jesuit  preacher,  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan.  There  are  eight  of  them  beginning  with  the  picture 
of  "  Christ  before  His  Father,"  followed  by  the  chief  scenes  of  the 
Passion  and  concluding  with  "Christ  risen  from  the  Dead."  The  language 
is  graphic  and  forcible,  the  descriptions  vivid  and  at  times  commonplace, 
for  their  evident  aim  is  to  illustrate  the  simple  home-truths  which  can 
never  be  sufficiently  meditated  upon.  The  book  offers  good  material  for 
a  Lenten  course  of  sermons.     (Kegan-Paul;  Herder). 


Mgr.  Nicholas  Gihr,  whose  exhaustive  work  on  the  Mass  has  gone 
into  several  editions,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  English  translation, 
has  completed  a  liturgical  and  ascetical  exposition  of  the  priestly  morning 
and  evening  prayers  Prime  and  Compline.  This  study,  like  the  treatise  on 
the  Sacraments  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Sequences  of  the  Missal 
from  the  same  pen,  deserve  to  be  translated  for  the  use  of  priests  and 
theological  students. 


The  Dominican  Year  Book  is  well  edited  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
activity  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preacher  and  the  Dominican  Tertiaries  in 
the  United  States,  both  in  the  past  and  present.  The  Rev.  Alvah  W. 
Doran  projects  a  picture  of  the  Church  in  America  some  forty  years 
hence,  which  makes  instructive  reading  for  priests.  An  appreciation  of 
the  late  Fr.  Henry  Denifle,  by  Fr.  Reinhart;  the  Dominicans  and  Plain- 
Chant,  by  Fr.  H.  S.  Smith;  the  University  of  St.  Thomas,  Manila,  by 
Fr.  Tamayo;  Pages  of  Dominican  History  in  New  York,  by  the  editor, 
John  T.  McNicholas;  Early  Dominican  Printing-Presses  in  Mexico,  by 
Fr.  O'Daniel,  and  some  short  stories  and  poems  by  such  writers  as 
Eleanor  C.  Donnelly,  make  the  annual  a  valuable  as  well  as  characteristic 
contribution  to  our  current  literature. 


Under  the  head  of  An  Unfortunate  Publication  the  "Franciscan 
Annals"*  protest  against  the  circulation  of  a  certain  spurious  version  of 
"  The  Writings  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi "  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Burns  &  Oates,  the  London  Catholic  book  firm.  Fr.  William,  a  Fran- 
ciscan Conventual,  the  writer  of  the  above-mentioned  article  says :  "  The 
publication  of  this  book  is  a  disgraceful  production."  Not  only  is  the 
work  poorly  translated  from  a  defective  edition,  but  wrong  meanings 
are  attached  to  the  words  of  the  Saint,  while  in  some  passages  the  true 
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meaning  is  lost  through  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  original  language. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  could  have  induced  an  English  Catholic 
firm,  which  presumably  does  honest  business,  to  bring  out  such  a  work 
when  they  must  have  known  that  an  authentic  edition,  prepared  at  great 
pains  by  one  of  the  leading  scholars  in  the  field  of  Franciscalia,  Father 
Paschal  Robinson,  O.  F.  M.,  had  been  issued  by  the  Dolphin  Press  more 
than  a  year  ago. 
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THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

An  Introduction  to  Ecclesiastes.  With  Notes  and  Appendices.  By  A 
H.  McNeile,  B.D.,  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar  and  Crosse  Scholar,  Fellow 
and  Theological  Lecturer  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1904.     Pp.  vi-i68. 

The  Apostles'  Creed.  Its  Relation  to  Primitive  Christianity.  By  H  B 
Swete,  D.D.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  Dublin;  Hon.  D.D.,  Glasgow;  F.B.A.;  Fellow 
of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 
New   York:  G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.     1905.     Pp.   112. 

Many  Mansions.  Being  Studies  in  Ancient  Religious  and  Modern 
Thought.  By  William  Samuel  Lilly,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago: 
Benziger  Brothers ;  London :  Chapman  &  Hall.    1907.    Pp.  260.    Price,  $3.00. 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Order.  By  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Min- 
ister of  the  City  Temple,  London;  author  of  The  New  Theology,  New 
Theology  Sermons,  etc.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.'  1907. 
Pp.  xii-284.     Price,  $1.50,  net. 

The  Churches  Separated  from  Rome.  By  Mgr.  L.  Duchesne,  Director 
of  the  Ecole  Frangaise  at  Rome.  Authorized  translation  by  Arnold 
Mathias  Mathew.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers. 
1907.     Pp.  224.     Price,  $2.00. 

La  Theologie  De  Saint  Paul.  Par  F.  Prat,  S.J.  Premiere  partie. 
Paris :  Gabriel  Beauchesne  &  Cie.     1908.     Pp.  604.     Prix,  6  fr.,  net. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Desert.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn  by  Emily  F.  Bowden.  With  a  chapter  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  first  six  centuries,  by  John  Bernard  Dalgairns  (of 
the  Oratory).    Two  volumes.     Pp.  520.     Price,  $2.50. 

Christologie.  Commentaire  des  Propositions  XXVII-XXXVIII  du 
Decret  du  Saint-Office  "  Lamentabili."  La  personne  du  Christ,  sa  mes- 
sianite  et  sa  divinite,  sa  science  et  sa  conscience,  sa  mort  redemptrice  et  sa 
conscience,  sa  mort  redemptrice  et  sa  resurrection.  Par  M.  Lepin,  Pro- 
fesseur  a  I'Ecole  superieure  de  theologie  de  Lyon.  Paris :  Gabriel 
Beauchesne  &  Cie.     1908.     Pp.  116.     Prix,  i  fr.  25. 

Life  of  Saint  Jerome,  the  Great  Doctor  of  the  Church.  In  six  books, 
from  the  Spanish  of  Fr,  Jose  de  Siguenza,  San  Lorenzo,  Madrid,  1595. 
By  Mariana  Monteiro.    London  :  Sands  &  Co.     1907.     Pp.  668.     Price,  $3.50. 

Indifferentism,  or  What  is  most  worth  caring  about?  By  the  Rev. 
L.  J.  Walker,  S.J.  London  and  Edinburgh:  Sands  &  Co.;  St.  Louis:  B. 
Herder.     1907.    Pp.  62. 

LITURGICAL. 

A  Synthetic  Manual  of  Liturgy.  By  the  Rev.  Adrian  Vigourel,  S.S.». 
Professor  of  Liturgy  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris.    Translated, 
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with  the  author's  approbation,  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Nainfa,  S.S.,  St. 
Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore  and  New  York:  John 
Murphy  Co.     1907.     Pp.  xix-251. 

Prim  und  Komplet  des  Roemischen  Breviers,  liturgisch  und  ascetisch 
erklart.  Von  Dr.  Nicolaus  Gihr.  Approb.  Erzbischof  v.  Freiburg.  St. 
Louis:  B.  Herder.    Pp.  342.     Price,  $1.85. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Distribution  of  Ownership.  By  Joseph  Harding  Underwood,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Montana.  (Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  3,  of  "Studies  in  History, 
Economics  and  Public  Law."  Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.) New  York:  The  Columbia  University  Press;  The  Macmillan 
Company.     1907.     Pp.  220. 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion.  A  Series  of  Lectures.  By 
John  Watson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Queen's 
University,  Kingston,  Canada.  Glasgow:  James  Maclehose  &  Sons.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.;  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1907.  Pp.  xxvi- 
485.     Price,  $3.00,  net. 

Man  and  the  Ape:  Are  they  cousins?  By  Frank  McGloin,  author  of 
Norodom,  The  Congress  of  Europe,  etc.  Reprint  from  the  "  Light  of 
Faith."    St.  Louis:  B.  Herder.     1907.     Price,  $0.10. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Virginia  :  Its  Internal  Develop- 
ment. By  Elmer  I.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Calif. 
(Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  4,  of  "  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and  Public 
Law."  Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  University.)  New  York: 
The  Columbia  University  Press;  The  Macmillan  Company.    1907.    Pp.  182. 

Character-Treatment  in  the  Mediaeval  Drama.  By  Timothy  J. 
Crowley,  C.S.C.  Dissertation  submitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  part  fulfilment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Notre  Dame,  Ind. : 
Ave  Maria  Press.     1907.     Pp.  viii-i8i. 

HISTORICAL. 

Christian  Science.  The  Faith  and  its  Founder.  By  Lyman  P.  Powell, 
rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northampton,  Mass.  New  York,  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1907.     Pp.  xviii-261.     Price,  $1.25,  net. 

Ancient  Catholic  Homes  of  Scotland.  By  Dom  Odo  Blundell,  O.S.B. 
With  an  introduction  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott.  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers;  London:  Burns  &  Oates.  1907. 
Pp.  199.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Elizabethan  Religious  Settlement.  A  Study  of  Contemporary 
Documents.  By  Henry  Norbert  Birt,  O.S.B.,  Priest  of  Downside  Abbey. 
London:  George  Bell  &  Sons;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1907. 
Pp.  xvi-595.     Price,  $4.50,  net. 

History  of  the  German  People  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Johannes  Janssen.  Vol.  XI  and  XII.  Art  and  Popular  Literature 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Translated  by  A.  M.  Christie. 
London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co. ;  St.  Louis :  B.  Herder. 
1907.     Pp.  xii-410,  and  xi-405.     Price,  $6.25. 

Maryland:  The  Land  of  Sanctuary.  A  History  of  Religious  Toler- 
ation in  Maryland  from  the  First  Settlement  until  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  William  T.  Russell.  Baltimore:  J.  H.  Furst  Co. 
1907.     Pp.  xxxviii-621.     Price,  $1.75- 

La  Religion  Des  Peuples  Non  Civilises.  Par  A.  Bros,  Professeur 
au  Grand  Seminaire  de  Meaux.  (Bibliotheque  d'Histoire  des  Religions.) 
Paris:  P.  Lethielleux.     1907.     Pp.  xxiii-365. 
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THE  AUTHORITY  OF  DOCTRINAL  DECREES  IN  THE 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Present  Index  Legislation.  By  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Hurley,  D.D.,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Elphin;  Past  Student 
of  Maynooth  College,  and  of  the  Propaganda  Schools,  Rome.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Clancy,  Bishop  of  Elphin.  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, Cork:    Browne  &  Nolan.     1907.     Pp.  252. 

Valeur  des  Decisions  Doctrinales  et  Disciplinaires  du  Saint  Siege: 
Syllabus;  Index;  Saint  Office;  Galilee.  Paris:  Gabriel  Beauchesne  et 
Cie.     1907.     Pp.  388. 

Der  Index  der  Verbotenen  Buecher.  Von  Joseph  Hilgers,  S.J.  Frei- 
burg, Brisg.     1904. 

La  Nouvelle  Legislation  de  L'Index.  Par  A.  Boudinhon.  Paris :  P. 
Lethielleux   (Revue  du  Clerge  frangais).     1899-1905. 

De  Prohibitione  et  Censura  Librorum.  Par  Le  R.  P.  Vermeersch. 
Romae :    Desclee.    1906. 

L'Inquisition.  Etude  historique  et  critique  sur  le  Pouvoir  coercitif  de 
r  Eglise.    Par  E.  Vacandard.     Paris :   Bloud.     1907. 

L'Inquisition  ;  ses  Origines  Historiques^  sa  Procedure.  Par  Mgr. 
Douais,  ev.  de  Beauvais.     Paris:    Plon.     1906. 

Praestantia  Scripturae  Sacrae.  Motu  Proprio  SS.  D.  N.  Pii  PP.  X,  18 
^  Nov.    1907. 

IN  the  February  issue  of  the  Review  we  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  the  correct  reading  of  the  "  Motu  Proprio  " 
Praestantia  Scripturae  Sacrae,  the  decisions  of  the  Pontifical 
Commission  on  Biblical  Studies,  when  duly  ratified  by  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  carry  with  them  the  same  obligation  in  con- 
science as  is  attached  to  doctrinal  decrees,  such  as  are  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  through  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition.     This  pro- 
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vision  does  not  require  that  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Com- 
mission be  in  themselves  of  a  doctrinal  character.  They  may 
or  may  not  be  such.  As  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  the  pro- 
nouncements of  this  tribunal  thus  far  involves  doctrinal  truth 
such  as  is  understood  by  dogma  or  the  defined  deposit  of 
Catholic  faith.  But  they  carry  with  them  the  same  weight  of 
authority,  and  must  be  accepted  as  the  standard  of  interpreta- 
tion by  the  Catholic  teacher  of  Scripture. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  maintain  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Biblical  Commission  are  necessarily  unalterable  or  in- 
fallible, but  they  represent  what  is  practically  the  only  demon- 
strated or  fairly  accessible  truth  regarding  Holy  Writ;  and 
which  is  therefore  authoritatively  adopted  as  the  basis  of 
sound  teaching  in  the  Catholic  Church.  For  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  simply  doctrinal  and  infallible  decrees  of  the 
Church,  namely,  that  the  former  bind  the  Catholic  in  con- 
science mainly  because  they  proceed  from  legitimate  and  com- 
petent authority;  whereas  the  latter  are  so  binding,  not  only 
because  legitimate  authority  enjoins  them,  but  because  the 
divine  prerogative  by  which  the  Supreme  Teaching  Faculty 
of  Christ's  Church  is  preserved  from  propagating  error,  makes 
such  utterances  absolutely  and  irrevocably  true.  There  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  few  decisions  of  the  Church,  out- 
side the  Apostles'  Creed,  that  bear  this  note  of  absolute  or 
infallible  truth  and  hence  of  absolute  irrevocability.  The 
large  body  of  Catholic  doctrinal  decisions,  outside  the  ex 
cathedra  definitions,  are  nevertheless  based  on  such  well- 
established  grounds  of  evidence  that  they  must  command  our 
intellectual  and  conscientious  respect  no  less  than  our  loyal 
obedience.  They  confirm,  as  a  rule,  an  honored  tradition 
which  far  outweighs  in  argumentative  force  the  evidence  ad- 
duced by  modern  criticism,  since  the  latter,  although  very 
positive  in  its  assertions,  offers  us  no  more,  for  the  most  part, 
than  a  tissue  of  negations  based  on  internal  evidence.  The 
fact  that  they  are  plausible  is  not  compensation  for  their  lack 
of  consistency,  whilst  their  trend  is  assuredly  destructive.  It 
is  plain  that  a  Catholic,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  Christian 
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who  accepts  the  belief  in  a  revelation  through  the  Bible,  can- 
not abandon  the  evidence  of  a  time-honored  and  sacred  tradi- 
tion, founded  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historical  and  au- 
thoritative testimony,  such  as  that  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  in  exchange  for  the  largely  discor- 
dant judgments  of  men.  However  approved  may  be  their 
individual  scholarship,  these  self-appointed  judges  pronounce 
opinions  regarding  the  authenticity,  integrity,  and  meaning 
of  the  Sacred  Writings,  supposed  by  them  to  be  purely  histori- 
cal monuments  of  literature,  without  taking  into  account  their 
supernatural  or  inspired  sources,  and  with  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  preference  for  original  research  along  internal  criteria, 
to  the  exclusion  frequently  of  the  methods  of  experimental 
science  and  the  canons  of  historical  tradition. 

We  have  therefore  to  distinguish  between  dogmatic  decis- 
ions of  the  Church  and  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  S.  Con- 
gregations. Both  are  indeed  binding  in  conscience,  though 
the  effect  of  disobedience  in  the  one  case  is  simply  penal,  in- 
asmuch as  it  refuses  submission;  in  the  other,  it  is  self- 
destructive,  because  it  repudiates  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Catholic  unity,  and  denies  the  Faith. 

The  doctrinal  decisions  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  makes 
the  standard  of  Catholic  adhesion  in  speaking  of  the  authority 
of  the  Biblical  Commission,  are  those,  chiefly,  which  issue  from 
the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition.  Its  sanction  as  a  tribunal  to 
judge  and  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine,  with  authority  to 
bind  all  the  faithful,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  III.^ 
It  is  for  this  reason,  presumably,  that,  whilst  the  prefecture 
of  all  the  S.  Congregations  is  vested  in  some  Cardinal,  the 
Pope  himself  is  prefect  of  the  Holy  Office.  There  are  matters 
also  which,  lying  close  to  the  confines  of  the  domain  of  doc- 
trine and  of  discipline,  come  within  the  judicial  authority  of 
the  Sacred  Office.  Hence  its  decrees  have  sometimes  the  as- 
pect of  disciplinary  enactments.  The  same  is  true,  though 
in  a  more  limited  sense,  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Coun- 

1  Const.  Licet,  1542. 
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cil.  Its  proper  office  is  to  act  as  interpreter  and  executive 
agent  of  the  disciplinary  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  It  regulates  the  observance  of 
canon  lav^,  fixes  its  signification,  decides  its  application  in 
matters  of  contention,  and  indicates  the  exceptions  and  dis- 
pensations which  are  called  for  by  local  or  personal  circum- 
stances. 

Why  the  Biblical  Commission  should  have  Doctrinal 

Authority. 
We  have  seen  that  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission, 
although  they  may  not  give  strictly  doctrinal  pronouncements, 
are  to  be  received  by  Catholics  with  the  same  sense  of  submis- 
sion as  is  given  to  the  decrees  which  issue  from  the  Holy 
Office,  the  official  tribunal  to  decide  chiefly  matters  of  doctrine. 
It  will  be  asked  why  this  should  be,  and  why  greater  weight 
should  be  attached  to  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission 
than  to  thos^  of  the  S.  Congregations .  of  Bishops  and  Regu- 
lars, of  Rites,  or  of  Indulgences,  and  the  rest.  The  answer 
is  that,  although  these  decisions  do 'not  define  doctrinal  mat- 
ter to  which  a  Catholic  by  his  profession  of  faith  is  bound  im- 
plicitly to  subscribe,  yet  they  furnish  the  bonds  and  trestle- 
work  by  which  the  strong  foundations  of  the  Church's  dog- 
matic structure  are  supported.  For  Catholic  belief  rests  pri- 
marily on  the  inspired  Scripture ;  and  the  continuous  guardian- 
ship of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  which  both  tradition  and  dogma 
testify  within  the  Church,  is  illustrated  by  the  Church's  in- 
terpretation of  that  same  inspired  word  of  God.  To  weaken 
the  actual  authority  of  the  Bible  in  any  way  is  to  admit  the 
wedge  of  disintegration  into  the  foundations  of  Catholic  be- 
lief, and  it  is  the  manifest  office  of  the  Supreme  Teacher  of 
the  Church  to  see  that  no  such  disintegrating  influences  act 
upon  the  minds  of  the  faithful,  so  as  to  dislodge  that  con- 
fidence which  is  the  sole  protection  of  man's  virtue,  of  his 
peace  in  the  present  life,  and  of  his  hope  of  future  happiness. 
To  fulfil  this  office,  entrusted  by  Christ  to  Peter  and  his  suc- 
cessors,  Pope   Pius   X,   as  did  Leo   XIII,   avails  himself  of 
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the  services  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  a  body  of  men  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  Church  for  learning  and  orthodoxy,  as  well 
as  for  wisdom  and  sincerity.  Their  ability  and  special  devo- 
tion to  the  study  of  Scriptural  difficulties  raised  by  modern 
criticism,  is  the  basis  of  the  authority  accorded  their  decisions 
when  ratified  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  Thus,  although  not  a 
doctrinal  tribunal  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Holy  Office  bears 
that  title  when  it  deals  with  matters  other  than  those  of  dis- 
cipline, the  Pontifical  Commission  on  the  Bible  claims  for  its 
decisions  the  same  recognition. 

Difference  Between  the  Authority  of  Doctrinal  and 
Disciplinary  Decisions. 

Whilst  it  is  plain  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the 
objects  which  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  decisions  have  in  view, 
it  is  not  so  clear  at  first  sight  in  what  respect  their  authority 
or  binding  force  should  differ,  since  a  Catholic  is  not  at  liberty 
to  violate  a  disciplinary  law  any  more  than  he  is  free  to  refuse 
to  accept  a  doctrinal  decision,  or  to  alter  its  presentation  as  a 
teacher  and  interpreter  of  Catholic  belief. 

Yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  both  classes 
of  decisions  affect  the  practical  conduct  of  a  Catholic.  It  is 
this:  When  a  decision  is  given  by  the  S.  Congregations  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  or  with  doctrinal  authority,  every  one 
is  bound  to  accept  it  in  practice  as  well  as  in  conscience ;  there 
can  be  no  exceptional  interpretation  by  or  for  any  one,  no 
suspension .  of  judgment,  or  exercise  of  individual  discretion 
on  the  plea  of  special  and  exclusive  jurisdiction.  But  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline  the  decisions  of  the  S.  Congregations  admit 
in  principle  of  certain  limitations  or  modifications,  or  even 
suspension  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  Ordinaries  within 
whose  jurisdiction  they  are  to  be  applied.  For  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  realize  that  there  exist  at  all  times  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  make  the  indiscriminate  enforcing  of  a 
universal  law  ineffective  ©r  inopportune  or  even  hurtful.  Of 
these  circumstances  and  conditions  which  hinder  the  immedi- 
ate or  full  application  of  the  law  each  bishop  in  his  own  diocese 
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is  sole  judge.  Hence  the  axiom  of  canonists  that  a  bishop  is 
pope  in  his  own  diocese. 

Again,  there  are  various  forms  used  in  the  declarations  of 
disciplinary  laws,  which  forms  indicate  different  degrees  of 
judicial  obligation,  according  to  the  extension  or  comf)re- 
hension  set  forth  by  their  terms.  A  decree  may  be  general  or 
particular ;  it  may  be  formally  particular,  yet  its  practical  force 
at  the  same  time  be  universal.  From  this  condition  there 
arises  a  series  of  doubts  to  be  submitted  and  decided  separ- 
ately. And  the  answers  furnish  usually  a  precedent  for  the 
solution  of  similar  doubts  in  analogous  cases. 

All  such  use  of  discretion  and  local  application  is  excluded 
in  the  case  of  doctrinal  decisions,  which,  expressing,  as  they 
do,  a  truth  in  concrete  form  or  a  principle  of  conduct,  admit 
of  no  alteration.  They  are  decisions  that  appeal  to  the  in- 
tellect, to  the  fundamental  sense  of  what  is  right,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  two  ways  of  thinking.  When  I  say  they  ap- 
peal to  the  intellect  and  to  our  sense  of  right  about  which 
there  can  be  no  dissension,  I  do  not  mean,  as  already  implied, 
that  the  thing  enjoined  to  be  taught  must  be  infallibly  true  or 
unalterably  right.  It  was  true,  fifty  years  ago,  that  a  man 
might  raise  his  voice  to  the  utmost  and  yet  could  not  possibly 
be  heard  a  hundred  miles  away;  or  that  ships  could  not  catch 
each  other's  signals  at  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles.  Yet 
this  is  not  a  true  statement  to-day.  It  may  have  been  right 
for  the  Jews  to  carry  off  the  spoils  from  the  Egyptians,  but 
it  would  not  be  right  for  them  to  make  that  fact  a  plea  for 
spoiling  the  Christian  of  to-day.  There  are  as  many  reasons 
for  the  Church's  insistence  that  her  children  accept  uniform 
doctrine  on  well-established  grounds,  even  if  it  excludes  cer- 
tain hypotheses  that  are.  plausible,  or  that  might  be  verified 
later  on.  A  teacher  of  a  science  class  may  be  justified  in 
retaining  a  good  text-book  of  physics  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils,  even  though  it  contains  a  theory  which,  presently  as- 
sumed as  true,  may  possibly  be  replaced  by  another  later  on 
when  more  complete  evidence  for  its  preference  is  brought. 
So    the    S.    Congregations    and    the    Biblical    Commission 
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decide  that  we  accept,  as  distinct  from  yet  illustrative 
of  the  deposit  of  infallible  truth — which  may  or  may  not  be 
demonstrable  to  ordinary  reason — such  other  truths  as  are  well 
established,  even  though  these  latter  are  not  themselves  ab- 
solutely infallible;  nor  does  the  Church  wish  so  to  propose 
them  to  us.  The  evidence  in  their  favor,  according  to  the 
sound  and  unbiased  judgment*  of  competent  men,  outweighs 
the  evidence  of  those  who  as  higher  critics  claim  more  than  a 
fallible  authority. 

An  Objection. 

There  is  an  objection,  frequently  made  by  men  who  ignore 
the  principle  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  governed  in  her 
decisions.  The  objection  is  this:  If  we  must  admit  that  the 
Church,  speaking  through  her  Congregations,  may  revoke  any 
of  her  decisions,  we  admit  that  she  can  err  in  these  decisions. 
Now  it  would  seem  contrary  to  a  high  standard  of  rectitude  to 
force  a  person  to  assent  to  opinions  which  he  feels  a  repug- 
nance to  accept  and  which  might  later  on  be  proved  to  have 
been,  absolutely  speaking,  false.  We  answer:  In  the  first 
place  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  decisions  of  the  S. 
Congregations  are  revocable,  therefore  they  are  erroneous. 
There  are  often  enough  reasons  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  dis- 
cretion which  call  for  the  revocation  of  a  decision  based  on 
perfectly  true  conclusions.  In  practical  government  it  may 
be  honestly  expedient  for  those  who  administer  the  common- 
wealth to  reverse  a  position  or  to  abandon  a  policy  which  pre- 
vious circumstances  made  true  as  well  as  useful,  but  which 
new  forces  of  truth  through  discovery  have  rendered  in- 
efficient. 

Furthermore,  Catholics  are  not  asked  to  accept  the  doctrinal 
decrees  of  the  S.  Congregation  or  the  decisions  of  the  Biblical 
Commission  as  absolutely  true.  They  are  expected  to  accept 
them  as  teachings  which  history  and  criticism  have  thus  far 
corroborated,  and  which  for  the  purpose  of  practical  con- 
sistency and  harmony  in  teaching  must  be  maintained.  For, 
since  these  truths — which  are  after  all  relative  and  which  are 
accepted  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons — are  employed  as 
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actual  illustrations  and  as  working  motives  to  make  our  de- 
votion efficacious  and  our  religion  real,  they  must  needs  be 
presented  to  us  in  some  definite,  stable,  and  consistent  form. 

The  wisdom  of  such  provision  commends  itself  in  the  prac- 
tical ways  and  everyday  processes  of  teaching  any  other  art  or 
science.  Thus  we  should  find  no  fault  with  the  management 
of  any  great  medical  school  for  excluding  from  its  hospital 
operations  certain  experiments  on  the  living  body  which,  whilst 
being  tested  in  the  operating-room,  lead  the  demonstrator  to 
believe  that  they  might  eventually  prove  useful  in  saving  life, 
but  which  thus  far  are  supported  only  by  a  theory  endorsed 
by  a  coterie  of  learned  physicians.  In  like  manner  we  would 
have  no  right  to  charge  with  a  lack  of  progressive  enterprise 
the  men  who  hesitated,  when  Signor  Marconi  first  broached 
his  theory  of  depending  upon  electrostatic  instead  of  elec- 
tromagnetic effects  in  telegraphy,  and  thence  evolving  the 
wonderful  results  of  wireless  communication,  though  there 
was  no  inconsistency  in  his  reasoning  and  no  apparent  failure 
in  his  experiments.  But  in  the  case  of  Biblical  criticism  we 
have  even  less  assurance  of  consistency  and  fact.  When 
therefore  the  men  who  would  have  us  yield  certain  positions 
regarding  the  authenticity,  authorship,  and  interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Text,  and  give  us  no  testimony  but  their  own  au- 
thority, which  rests  simply  upon  their  reputation  for  philologi- 
cal or  archeological  scholarship,  we  take  the  liberty  of  com- 
paring their  testimony  with  that  which  a  long  and  justly- 
honored  tradition  offers  to  us,  and  of  rejecting  it,  if  found 
wanting  in  the  balance  of  sound  reason.  For  the  subject- 
matter  is  one  of  great,  indeed  of  vital  importance  to  our  eter- 
nal life,  the  preservation  of  which  the  Church  has  a  duty  to  se- 
cure by  true  and  just  teaching  of  Christ's  doctrine.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that,  when  we  speak  of  Tradition,  we  do  not 
refer  to  vague  and  ancient  rumors  or  time-honored  sagas, 
as  if  we  supposed  that  what  is  old  must  also  be  true.  No, 
no  more  than  we  should  accept  what  is  new  for  the  mere  rea- 
son that  it  is  modern.  There  is  no  society  of  historians,  or 
scientists,  or  honest  investigators  and  recorders  of  facts,  that 
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can  compare  with  the  CathoHc  Church  in  the  extent,  continu- 
ousness,  and  accuracy  of  its  records.  So  far  as  historical  testi- 
mony is  concerned,  the  unbroken  chain  of  her  witnesses, 
learned  and  conscientious,  from  the  days  when  the  revelation 
of  the  New  Law  was  first  consigned  to  writing,  has  no  equal. 
There  were  periods  when  testimony  was  obscured,  falsified  if 
you  will.  But  the  obscurity  and  interpolations  could  not  wipe 
away  the  constant  and  sacredly  guarded  records  of  all  the  great 
Fathers  and  Christian  writers,  of  East  and  of  West,  or  of  all 
the  Synods  and  Councils  in  which  the  faith  and  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests  were  deposited  in  solemn  writing,  with  the 
sign-manual  of  great  and  holy  men,  in  all  ages,  attached  to 
them  as  vouchers  of  their  authenticity.  And  the  Christian 
tradition  is  in  its  turn  but  a  continuation  of  the  mighty  chain 
of  historical  evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  cen- 
turies since  Moses  conducted  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  If  such  a 
tradition,  religiously  guarded  by  king  and  prophet  and  rabbin, 
endorsed  by  the  Messias  and  repeated  by  the  Apostolical  writ- 
ers, bids  us  regard  Moses  as  the  author  of  the  Thora,  the 
Biblical  Commission  may  well  hesitate  to  admit  the  assertion 
of  some  modern  university  professors  that  their  keen  insight 
into  the  text  has  convinced  them  that  Moses  should  have 
written  in  a  different  style;  especially  when  these  judges,  argu- 
ing from  an  inner  consciousness,  do  by  no  means  agree  in  the 
details  upon  which  their  judgment  is  based.  So  long  as  there 
is  lacking  clearly  demonstrated  and  convincing  proof  of  the 
erroneousness  of  an  existing  tradition,  which  has  in  its  favor 
all  the  data  that  history  can  furnish  for  the  corroboration  of 
any  statement  in  the  remote  past,  so  long  is  the  Church  not 
merely  entitled  to  debar  but  is  supremely  prudent  in  debarring 
from  her  system  of  teaching  the  assumptions  of  modern  critics, 
however  plausible  they  may  seem.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  rests  always  upon  reasons  that  con- 
stitute moral  certainty.  Such  certainty  furnishes  a  sufficient 
basis  in  law  to  establish  an  obligation  of  obedience.  For  the 
rest,  the  writings  of  Catholic  scholars,  especially  of  the  men 
who  form  the  tribunal  of  the  Biblical  Commission,  attest  that 
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the  Church  allows  full  and  free  discussion,  and  is  prepared 
to  endorse  as  legitimate  and  orthodox  teaching  any  statement 
that  rests  on  really  ascertained  facts  related  in  the  Sacred 
Volume,  or  to  adopt  any  correction  in  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tural Text  which  the  evidence  of  historical  and  philological 
science  has  established. 

The  S.  Congregation  of  the  Index. 

On  a  level  with,  and  in  some  respects  supplementing,  the 
action  of  the  S.  Congregations  dealing  with  doctrinal  matters, 
is  the  well-known  Index  Congregation.  Its  scope  is  purely 
disciplinary,  and  its  authority  is  prohibitive;  but  it  bears  a 
certain  relation  to  both  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition  and  to 
the  Biblical  Commission.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  that 
it  never  undertakes  to  define  a  point  of  doctrine ;  never  affirms 
that  certain  propositions  or  doctrines  are  to  be  held  or  taught, 
or  on  the  other  hand  rejected,  although  it  may,  in  a  preamble, 
indicate  the  motives  of  its  decision  as  resting  upon  Catholic 
doctrine. 

The  decisions  of  all  these  Congregations  are  binding  in  con- 
science, because  they  are,  as  was  said,  laws  based  on  moral 
certitude  of  fact,  so  as  to  constitute  a  proper  rule  of  conduct 
prescribed  by  legitimate  authority  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  welfare,  spiritual  or  economic,  of  the  faithful. 
But  there  are  degrees  in  the  extent  of  this  obligation,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  indicated  in  the  respective  decisions,  which 
may  be  general  or  particular,  universal  or  local. 

As  to  the  Index,  we  have  the  explicit  declaration  of  its 
binding  force  in  the  Constitution  Immensa  of  Pope  Sixtus  V 
(1588),  formally  endorsed  as  of  universal  application  by 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  in  his  brief  Quae  ad  Catholicae  (1757), 
and  again  by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  his  Constitution  OMciorum 
et  Munerum  (1897).  The  fact  that  its  decisions  are  dis- 
ciplinary and  have  not  the  authority  of  doctrinal  pronounce- 
ments does  not  affect  the  obligation  which  the  Index  imposes 
.  upon  the  Catholic  conscience.  But  of  this  matter  we  treat  in  a 
separate  article. 
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WHY  WE  SHOULD  HAVE  MISSIONS  FOE  CHILDREN. 

FIVE  years  ago,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of  giv- 
ing missions  to  adults  in  various  Catholic  parishes  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  present  article  was  engaged,  he  under- 
took between  times  to  organize  and  give  missions  for  the  ex- 
clusive 'benefit  of  children.  Previous  experience  had  sug- 
gested the  importance  of  this  new  departure^  and  the  success 
which  attended  the  first  straggling  experiments  proved  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  the  work,  and  led  to  further  efforts  so 
as  to  have  it  put  on  some  basis  likely  to  insure  its  perman- 
ency as  a  feature  of  Catholic  activity.  The  form  which  these 
efforts  assumed  and  their  splendid  results  in  the  renewal  of  re- 
.ligious  spirit  wherever  they  were  tried,  have  furnished  the  ma- 
terial of  the  following  reflections,  the  seemingly  personal  char- 
acter of  which  must  find  its  excuse  in  the  purpose  of  the  writer 
to  enlist  the  attention  Of  earnest  laborers  in  Christ's  vineyard, 
to  this  apparently  neglected  field. 

I.  Where  the  Missions  are  Needed. 
Although  I  had  labored  for  sixteen  years  in  the  country,  I 
learned  more  of  the  actual  condition,  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  of  our  small  town  and  country  parishes,  during  a  single 
year's  active  ministry  in  Chicago.  In  a  conversation  one  day 
with  a  street-car  conductor  I  was  told  that  there  were  in  our 
own  neighborhood  hundreds  of  boys  who  had  lost  the  faith 
of  their  baptism;  that  these  boys  joined  dangerous  and  for- 
bidden societies  so  as  to  secure  positions,  while  some  of  them 
went  to  the  Sacraments,  now  and  then,  because  they  belonged 
to  some  Catholic  Society.  It  was  enough  to  make  me  inter- 
ested and  seek  to  verify  the  statements,  in  order  that  I  might 
do  what  I  could  to  help  the  young  recruits  of  infidelity  before 
they  left  their  fathers'  farms  for  the  large  cities,  where  the 
seductions  of  low  pleasures  and  of  drink  were  beckoning  them 
to  sin  at  every  turn.  If  the  desire  for  the  comforts  of  life  and 
the  greed  of  money  make  men  who  once  knew  and  loved  God, 
lose  sight  of  His  claims  on  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
ill-instructed  country  lad  should  be  lost  to  the  Church  during 
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his  first  struggles  in  a  strange  environment  to  earn  his  own 
Hving.  He  is  not  prepared  for  what  he  sees  and  hears,  and 
the  current  into  which  he  is  drawn,  perforce  drags  him  down. 
Closer  acquaintance  with  the  neglected  country  parishes 
where  old  men  name  family  after  family  who,  for  lack  of  in- 
struction, lost  their  faith  and  became  its  bitterest  opponents, 
prompted  me,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to  confine  my 
mission  work  to  these  forsaken  corners.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  I  had  observed  also  that  children  in  towns  where 
there  could  be,  but  is  not,  a  Catholic  school,  are  frequently  in 
a  more  deplorable  condition  regarding  morality  and  religion 
than  those  of  the  country.  If  priests  interested  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  were  to  look  closely  into  this  matter  they  would 
understand  what  an  immense  leakage  is  constantly  going  on 
in  the  American  Church,  both  in  our  cities  and  country  towns 
where  there  are  no  Catholic  schools.  I  can  only  take  some 
instance  at  random  from  my  experience,  to  demonstrate  what 
I  say.  Not  many  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  give  a  mission 
in  a  town  about  an  hour's  ride  from  one  of  the  most  Catholic 
cities  in  the  West.  There  was  a  good  church,  a  fine  pastoral 
residence,  but  despite  the  pastor's  seeming  anxiety  to  open  a 
school,  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  Catholic  education 
of  the  children.  The  mission  was  of  course  intended  for  the 
grown  people;  but  we  arranged  also  to  give  an  instruction  to 
the  children  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tues- 
day, when  their  confessions  were  heard.  There  were  two  of 
us  at  this  work,  and  we  preached  to  the  children  on  the  "  End 
of  Man,"  and  on  "  Sin,  and  its  Penalties,"  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  a  good  confession.  When  the  time  came  for  con- 
fession I  noticed  that  many  of  the  grown-up  children  crowded 
as  close  to  the  confessional  as  possible;  they  were  anxious  to 
hear  what  the  one  on  the  inside  had  to  confess,  they  informed 
each  other  in  whispers  by  way  of  suggesting  how  the  con- 
fession was  to  be  done.  Quite  a  number  got  frightened 
whilst  waiting  for  their  turn,  and  ran  away.  Very  few  knew 
their  prayers.  The  Act  of  Contrition  was  not  known  by  one 
in  ten.     They  all  lived  in  town — and  a  bigoted  one  it  was 
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then — and  these  children  of  Catholic  parents  had  that  know- 
ing look  and  vulgar  stare  so  characteristic  of  the  unbaptized 
children  of  the  backwoods  town.  I  have  no  intention  of  lay- 
ing the  blame  on  the  pastor.  He  may  have  been  new  or  handi- 
capped in  other  ways,  but  the  conviction  has  grown  on  me 
since  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  the  best  arguments  for  the 
necessity  of  Catholic  schools,  unless  one  has  felt  it  as  I  felt 
it  when  confronted  with  such  actual  conditions.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  this  mission  that  I  resolved  to  do  what  I  could  for 
children  in  a  similar  state  of  ignorance,  and  I  thought  then, 
and  am  sure  of  it  now,  that  the  Catechism,  set  in  the  "  Exer- 
cises of  the  First  Week,"  could  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Get  the  children,  and  you  will  surely  reach  the  parents'  hearts. 
There  is  a  Catholic  school  now  in  the  parish  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  the  children  of  that  town  meet  you  with  a  different 
look,  a  look  that  gladdens  the  Catholic  heart. 

Let  me  note  another  experience.  Not  forty  miles  from  a 
great  city,  in  which  four  hundred  priests  reside,  and  where 
missionaries  of  six  or  seven  religious  orders  have  their  head- 
quarters, lies  a  town  in  which  at  the  time  the  mission  was 
given,  Mass  was  said  a  few  times  a  year.  It  was  one  of  sev- 
eral "  Out  Missions  "  attended  by  a  priest  who  lived  about 
fifteen  miles  away.  I  arrived  there  about  two  weeks  before 
Christmas  when  the  weather  was  rather  severe.  On  my  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  young  people,  I  was  told  that  most  of  the 
parishioners  were  old  residents,  advanced  in  years,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  get  the  eight  or  ten  children, 
who  might  gather  together  if  the  weather  was  favorable. 
The  pastor  had  promised  to  have  all  things  ready  on  my  ar- 
rival, but  as  he  happened  to  be  unwell  I  was  left  to  my  own 
resources.  No  preparation  had  been  made,  not  even  for  a  bed 
or  a  meal.  The  snow  on  the  ground  was  two  feet  deep;  then 
came  a  thaw  for  a  day,  followed  by  zero  weather.  The 
land  around  the  church  looked  like  a  frozen  lake.  Two 
stoves  were  supposed  to  heat  the  church,  but  during  this 
winter  I  doubt  whether  four  of  the  same  size  would  have 
warmed  it.     We  had  a  few  people  at  Mass  on  Sunday;  four 
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children,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  altogether 
that  night  to  listen  to  a  sermon  on  the  end  of  man.  The  same 
evening  a  man  of  seventy-seven  and  his  daughter,  who  seemed 
still  older,  took  me  to  their  shanty.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  walked  about  half  a  mile  to  the  church,  and 
cleaned  out  the  stoves.  There  was  no  trace  of  kindling  wood 
in  the  woodshed  beneath  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  choir 
loft.  The  coal  bin,  behind  the  last  pew,  was  empty.  I  re- 
turned to  my  host's  shanty,  and,  while  there  warming  myself, 
thought  a  great  deal  about  Peter,  who  stood  at  the  fireplace 
of  Caiaphas,  doubting  whether  he  should  desert  his  Lord  and 
Master,  or  stand  by  Him.  The  old  man,  armed  with  some 
sticks  and  a  shovel,  prepared  to  accompany  me  to  the  church; 
and  the  daughter  brought  an  apron  full  of  kindling  wood; 
while  I  carried  a  bucket  of  coal  and  an  ax.  When  the  woman 
was  starting  the  fire  in  the  stoves,  the  old  man  and  I  went 
through  the  snow,  hunting  for  fuel  to  feed  the  flame.  We 
dug  up  a  few  soaked  rails,  halved  them  and  threw  them  into 
the  stoves.  It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock;  the  people  were 
coming  in  "bobs"  (wagon  bodies  on  runners),  and  I  pre- 
pared for  Mass;  but  before  I  had  reached  the  Canon,  the 
church  was  full  of  thick  smoke. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  prayer,  but  in- 
stead I  spoke  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  immediate  action,  and 
assured  the  people  in  the  fog  that  I,  for  one,  would  stick  to 
my  post,  not  allowing  myself  to  be  either  frozen  out,  or  smoked 
out.  I  then  called  all  the  men  together,  and  divided  them  into 
four  bands,  whose  respective  duty  was  to  put  up  a  scaffolding, 
and  clean  out  the  chimneys;  go  six  miles  away  for  a  load  of 
wood;  five  miles  for  coal;  and  remove  the  snow  and  ice  that 
obstructed  the  way  to  the  church.  The  women  were  put  to 
cleaning  the  lamps  found  about  the  church  and  detailed  off  to 
the  neighbors  to  borrow  as  many  more  as  they  could.  By  this 
time  the  mission  was  well  advertised,  and,  though  some  of  the 
better  class  families  had  refused  to  house  the  missioner  on 
Sunday,  they  all  seemed  to  be  glad  to  take  him  in  now ;  for  a 
thaw  had  come,  inside  as  well  as  outside.     He  thanked  them 
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for  this  belated  thoughtfulness,  and  stayed  in  the  shanty  of  his 
first  benefactor. 

On  Monday  I  had  eight  children,  to  whom  I  gave  four  in- 
structions. I  was  trying  my  scheme  all  alone.  On  the  next 
day,  each  child  brought  two  others,  and  by  Thursday  I  had 
fifty-nine,  not  counting  the  young  men  and  girls,  ranging  in 
age  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  who  had  never  made  their 
First  Communion.  On  Saturday,  after  Mass,  I  went  to 
Chicago,  and  told  a  Catholic  bookseller  that  I  had  come  beg- 
ging for  fifty-nine  prayer  books,  beads,  scapulars,  crosses  and 
medals  for  little  ones  in  the  woods.  I  got  nothing.  I  went 
to  the  Feeley  Company,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  say  here  that  I 
got  more  than  I  wanted,  for  nothing.  I  got  back  to  the 
church  in  time  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  children,  and  to 
accomplish  some  other  useful  work  before  I  retired  late  that 
night.  On  Sunday,  the  children's  mission  was  to  close. 
They  were  to  be  in  the  church  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
just  one  hour  before  the  Mass.  I  had  arranged  to  have  the 
parents  there  together  with  the  children.  I  told  them  how  I 
procured  the  objects  of  devotion,  and,  when  the  fifty-nine 
children  had  been  placed  in  files  outside  the  railing,  and  every 
pew  in  the  church  had  been  taken  by  the  grown  people,  in- 
cluding many  non-Catholics,  I  began  to  explain  the  use  of 
each  object  and  gave  one  to  each  child.  By  this  time  the 
babies  had  slipped  from  their  mothers'  laps  and  toddled  up  to 
the  sanctuary.  I  opened  the  gate  and  let  them  in  one  by  one. 
Each  had  to  get  something,  and  then  went  tumbling  back  to- 
mamma.  I  doubt  if  there  was  a  dry  eye  in  the  church.  Peo- 
ple wondered  where  the  children  came  from,  and  said  they 
never  knew  there  was  one-third  the  number  in  the  parish. 
The  sight  of  so  many  little  ones  gathered  before  the  altar  that 
Sunday  morning  inspired  the  congregation  to  ask  for  a  priest. 
They  have  one  now  who  says  Mass  for  them  on  Sundays,  and 
instructs  their  children.  There  is  a  crumb  of  comfort  in  all 
this.  Are  there  not  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  South  and' 
West,  other  places  almost  at  the  missionary's  door,  where 
the  eight  or  ten  children  might  turn  out  to  be  fifty  or  a  hun- 
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dred,  if  those  who  stand  looking  up  to  Heaven  would  go  out 
into  the  by-ways  and  highways  and  call  them  together  ? 

The  case  I  have  just  related  may  appear  perhaps  somewhat 
exceptional,  but  it  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  to  silence  the  sus- 
picion that  there  is  a  very  large,  and  seemingly  hidden,  rift 
in  the  dyke  of  our  priestly  work  for  the  little  ones  of  Christ. 
There  is  another  class  of  children  who  have  appealed  to  me, 
and  to  whom  I  have  given  the  same  exercises.  They  are 
those  who  know  their  catechism  by  heart,  but  do  not  feel  it. 
Here  is  a  proof  which  convinced  me  of  the  fact  by  experience. 
In  one  place  I  found  that  out  of  two  hundred  children,  seventy 
had  missed  Mass  on  the  very  Sunday  on  which  we  were  open- 
ing a  mission.  They  knew  it  was  a  mortal  sin  to  miss  Mass, 
and  they  all  told  me  whither  one  is  doomed  to  go  who  dies  in 
that  state.  But  they  knew  nothing  of  "  those  rare  moments 
of  experience  when  we  feel  the  truth  of  a  commonplace,  which 
is  as  different  from  what  we  call  knowing  it,  as  the  vision 
of  waters  upon  the  earth  is  different  from  the  delirious  vision 
of  water  which  cannot  be  had  to  cool  the  burning  tongue." 

How  can  I  make  two  hundred  children  feel  what  they  know  ? 
That  was  the  question  I  put  to  myself,  and  the  answer  came: 
Give  them  their  knowledge,  or  their  catechism,  in  the  Exer- 
cises of  the  First  Week.  I  did  it.  On  returning  a  year 
later,  I  found  (believe  me  when  I  assure  you  of  it  as  a  fact) 
that  none  of  the  juvenile  congregation  had  missed  Mass  for  a 
year,  and  I  have  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that  sanctifying 
grace  was  not  once  interrupted  in  the  soul  of  any  one  of  them. 

Still  another  class  of  children,  for  whom  those  Doctrinal 
Retreats  do  untold  good,  is  found  where  the  parish  school, 
owing  to  the  ignorance  and  worldliness  of  parents,  is  a  partial 
failure.  To  such  a  place  a  brother  missionary  and  myself 
were  sent  to  give  a  two-week  mission.  The  pastor  told  me, 
four  months  before  we  were  expected,  that  he  hoped  some- 
thing could  be  done  during  the  mission  to  arouse  the  congre- 
gation to  their  duty  of  filling  his  half-vacant  classrooms.  I 
advised  him  that,  since  this  is  a  land  where  parents  were  in 
the  habit  of  obeying  their  children,  if  he  wished  to  induce 
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them  to  do  their  duty,  he  should  begin  by  exerting  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  children.  I  went  further,  and  suggested  that, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  mission  which  was  to  take  place  in 
November,  he  should  have  a  triduum  for  all  his  children  two 
weeks  before  the  opening  of  school,  and,  at  the  closing  on 
Sunday,  talk  at  the  four  Masses  to  the  people  on  their  duties 
toward  their  children.  He  was  contemplating  the  same  scheme 
himself,  for  he  did  not  expect  much  result  from  a  mission  given 
to  children,  combined  with  the  exercises  for  grown  people.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  at  such  times  the  little  sinners  were 
crowded  off  the  stage  to  make  room  for  the  big  ones.  Later 
he  applied  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  St.  Louis  for  a  man  to  give 
the  triduum  to  the  children,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  mat- 
ter was  turned  over  to  me.  Here  was  another  chance  of 
driving  the  Catechism  home  through  the  Exercises.  The  ef- 
fect of  it  was  that  when  school  was  opened  in  autumn,  the 
children  could  not  be  accommodated;  the  hitherto  empty 
benches  were  all  occupied;  two  new  teachers  were  procured, 
and  an  extra  class-room  prepared.  Since  then,  a  triduum  has 
been  given  every  year,  and  the  pastor  declares  that  the  work 
shall  go  on  annually,  while  he  lives.  The  parents,  too,  will 
not  let  him  forget  it. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  the  good  fruit  of  these  retreats  would 
have  led  me  to  put  the  matter  before  superiors,  had  I  not 
been  convinced  that  our  methods  of  giving  the  children's  mis- 
sions during  the  mission  to  grown  people  was  seldom  satis- 
factory. The  instructions  are  too  few,  and  the  time  too 
short.  Besides,  the  children  living  in  small  towns  and  coun- 
try places  cannot  be  brought  together  at  that  time;  at  least, 
I  failed  to  attract  them  except  during  the  vacation  months. 
Yet  these  were  the  children  most  in  need  of  instruction. 

When  could  these  little  ones  be  gathered,  was  the  question 
Lhad  answered  to  my  own  satisfaction;  for  I  had  tried  now 
and  then  for  four  years  to  get  the  children  during  vacation, 
and  I  had  succeeded.  But  we  may  be  certain  of  many  things, 
and  yet  not  have  arguments  strong  enough  to  convey  that 
certainty  to  others.     I  put  the  facts  and  figures  before  those 
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in  authority.  A  number  of  Fathers  were  selected  and  ar- 
ranged in  missionary  bands  for  work  among  the  children  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

After  having  considered  the  manner  of  introducing  the 
Catechism  into  the  Exercises,  three  of  us  began  the  work  at 
the  old  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  which  is  near  the  levee  and  hid- 
den away  among  the  warehouses,  cheap  lodging  houses,  and 
low  saloons.  Not  over  one  hundred  children  attended,  but 
it  was  a  good  place  to  begin.  The  Archbishop,  the  daily 
papers,  and  the  Catholic  press  noticed  the  work,  and  the  priests 
of  the  city  and  diocese  began  to  inquire  into  its  nature,  scope, 
and  advantages,  while  it  gave  us  the  chance  to  give  the  Exer- 
cises together,  before  leaving  for  the  country  districts.  We 
then,  for  six  weeks,  took  fifteen  parishes.  Many  of  them  were 
in  the  same  region,  including  every  church  of  one  county. 
This  had  its  advantages;  it  kept  us  together,  saved  traveling 
expenses,  and  enabled  us,  by  concentration,  to  give  a  Catholic 
tone  to  the  locality.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  present  more 
than  a  bare  outline  of  the  method  pursued  during  the  tri- 
duum.  As  one  pastor  expressed  it,  we  were  all  different,  yet 
all  the  same. 

II.  How  WE  Conduct  these  Missions. 

The  children  were  on  the  ground  for  the  half-past  eight 
o'clock  Mass,  and  remained  until  half  past  three  o'clock,  dur- 
ing which  interval  they  were  carried  through  five  or  six 
meditations,  or  instructions.  The  first  exercise  took  place  im- 
mediately after  Mass,  and  it  was  one  that  set  the  little  ones 
thinking  and  talking  and  asking  countless  questions. 

"  How  many  in  this  church,  if  all  died  now,  would  appear 
before  God  with  a  title  to  Heaven?" 

Then  came  the  explanation  of  a  "  title ;"  their  fathers'  titles 
to  houses  and  lands;  and  how  these  titles  were  kept  in  safes, 
and  how  men  were  employed  by  Title  Insurance  Companies  to 
examine  titles,  and  report  if  they  were  bad.  From  this  we 
passed  to  the  manner  in  which  God  generally  gives  a  title; 
the  baby  is  brought  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  here  follows  a 
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description  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism ;  and  then  the  infusion 
of  sanctifying  grace,  with  the  three  precious  jewels,  Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.  A  word  about  these  three  virtues  and 
how  the  title  may  be  lost  lead  the  little  ones  to  inquire  if 
they  have  lost  their  title  to  Heaven.  This  instruction  sobers 
children.  The  End  of  Man  and  the  End  of  Creatures  come 
next,  and  the  children  are  made  to  see  that  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  can  impart  the  rest  and  peace  and  happiness  for 
which  they  are  craving.  Since  nothing  in  the  whole  world  can 
give  perfect  happiness,  we  turn  to  God,  and  find  out  that  He 
has  shown  people,  both  young  and  old,  that  there  is  just  one 
way  of  securing  perfect  happiness;  that  is,  by  believing  cer- 
tain things,  doing  certain  things,  using  certain  helps.  Here 
follows  a  series  of  questions :  What  things  are  to  be  believed  ? 
Why?  What  things  must  be  done?  What  helps  must  be 
used?  The  children  learn  that  the  Creed  tells  us  what  to  be- 
lieve; that  the  Commandments  tell  us  what  to  do;  and  that 
prayer  and  the  Sacraments  are  the  great  helps.  Three  instruc- 
tions on  the  Creed  are  then  given.  Article  after  Article  is 
taken  up,  and  many  sins  against  faith  are  pointed  out. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this  interestingly.  One  will 
take  a  boy  on  his  way  to  school.  The  tall  gentleman  meets 
the  youngster,  and  asks  him  what  he  is  studying.  The  lad 
shows  him  his  books;  the  Catechism  attracts  the  tall  man's 
attention;  he  opens  the  book,  and  questions  the  boy  on  the 
articles  of  the  Faith.  The  boy  is  sure  to  tell  all  this :  what 
he  was  asked  and  what  he  said,  to  the  other  children.  They 
will  all  listen  to  the  little  fellow,  when  they  would  pay  no  heed 
to  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  or  the  theologian.  I  listened 
to  all  the  priests  engaged  in  this  work  of  carrying  the  children 
through  the  articles  of  faith,  and  no  two  of  them  conducted 
their  talks  in  the  same  fashion.  This  is  how  I  heard  one  of 
the  Fathers  explain,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church." 
After  having  shown  the  children  that  Christ  founded  a  Church 
which  could  not  change,  and  had  to  last  until  the  end  of  time, 
he  asked  the  children  when  Christ  founded  the  Church.  No 
answer  came. 
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"  When  was  Christ  born  ?" 

"  On  Christmas  Day." 

"  How  many  years  since  the  first  Christmas  ?" 

No  reply. 

"Why  do  you  write  1905?" 

"  Because  our  Lord  was  born  about  1,905  years  ago." 

"  Now,  when  did  He  found  His  Church  ?  Did  He  found  it 
on  the  day  He  was  born?" 

"  No." 

"When,  then?" 

"  Thirty-three  years  after." 

"  Take  thirty-three  from  nineteen  hundred  and  five." 

"  1872." 

"  How  long  ago  is  it  since  Christ  founded  His  Church." 

"  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  years." 

"  Suppose  a  man  were  to  start  a  new  religion  in  this  town  to- 
morrow, would  that  be  the  Church  of  Christ?" 

"  No,  no !" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  he  is  not  God,  and  he  is  1,872  years  too  late." 

"  Suppose  he  founded  it  one  hundred  years  ago,  would  it  be 
the  Church  of  Christ?" 

"No.'' 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  he  is  1,772  years  too  late." 

"  Suppose  a  man  had  started  a  new  religion  four  hundred 
years  ago,  would  that  be  the  Church  of  Christ  ?" 

"No!" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  he  is  1,472  years  too  late,  and,  besides,  it  would  not 
be  God's  Church,  but  a  man's." 

"  How  many  non-Catholic  churches  in  this  town  ?" 

"  Twelve." 

"  Well,  not  one  of  them  existed  anywhere  four  hundred  years 
ago." 

Here  the  speaker  ended  with  a  warning  to  the  young  ones 
to  keep  away  from  false  churches.  Some  questions  are  put 
to  the  children  before  they  leave  for  recess,  and  during  that 
time  they  strive  to  get  the  answer. 

After  the  Creed  has  been  well  explained,  we  pass  to  a 
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meditation  on  the  Sin  of  the  Angels,  the  Fall  of  our  First 
Parents,  the  sin  of  a  boy,  or  a  girl,  who  deliberately  misses 
Mass  on  Sunday,  and  dies  that  day.  The  practical  con- 
clusion from  the  sin  of  the  Angels  is  to  avoid  sins  of  thought ; 
from  the  sin  of  our  First  Parents,  to  avoid  overt  acts,  such  as 
disobedience  to  parents,  and  sins  against  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Commandments  and  the  Precepts  of  the  Church.  The  Com- 
mandments, taken  up'  one  by  one,  are  treated,  and  the  Second, 
Third,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  are  emphasized. 

We  give  two  meditations  on  hell ;  one  with  the  proofs  from 
Scripture,  insisting  on  the  fact  that  what  God  says  is  so,  no 
matter  what  any  man  may  say  to  the  contrary;  the  second, 
an  application  of  the  senses,  wherein  much  of  the  Creed  is 
repeated.  Who  are  in  hell?  First,  those  who  neglected  or 
refused  to  believe;  their  regrets  for  not  having  learned  well 
what  they  should  have  believed,  or  for  sinning  against  Faith 
are  heard  from  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Each  one  in  hell  tells 
what  sins  took  him  there,  and  here  sins  against  the  Fourth  and 
Sixth  Commandments  are  insisted  on. 

The  next  step  is  a  consideration  on  the  helps— Prayer  and 
the  Sacraments.  What  God  does  for  the  baby  from  the 
moment  it  is  brought  to  the  baptismal  font  up  to  the  instant 
of  its  death,  is  put  before  the  children.  What  each  Sacra- 
ment does  for  every  soul,  and  how  each  should  be  prepared 
for  and  received  is  explained  briefly ;  so  that  when  the  medita- 
tion on  Death  comes,  the  little  ones  see  that  it  is  the  prayers 
of  the  past,  and  the  Sacraments  worthily  received,  and  the 
Masses  heard  that  are  the  real  helps  and  consolation  in  the 
hour  of  dying.  The  death  of  the  boy  who  abuses  the  Sacra- 
ments and  the  death  of  the  one  who  receives  them  properly  are 
contrasted,  and  once  again  the  helps  are  seen  in  their  true 
light. 

Again,  in  the  General  Judgment,  we  make  a  brief  review  of 
what  has  to  be  believed,  what  has  to  be  done,  and  what  use  has 
been  made  of  those  helps  which  God  has  given.  Two  medita- 
tions on  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  and  prac- 
tical applications  to  the  life  of  the  child,  bring  the  series  of 
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instructions  and  meditations  to  a  close.  Those  who  have  al- 
ways lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  God's  presence  would  scarcely 
credit  a  description  of  the  absorbing  and  touching  interest 
which  the  simple  account  of  Christ's  life  has  for  starving 
young  souls  in  country  places. 

During  the  three  days,  the  children  are  on  the  grounds  for 
seven  hours.  Outside  of  the  time  of  meditation  they  are 
taught  how  to  use  their  prayer  books ;  how  to  say  the  rosary ; 
how  to  behave  in  church ;  the  meaning  of  the  red  light  before 
the  Tabernacle.  The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  made,  and  the  his- 
tory and  significance  of  each  Station  are  unfolded.  The  chil- 
dren are  urged  to  make  the  Way  of  the  Cross  daily,  and  to 
try  to  recall  all  the  Stations  when  at  home.  Those  who  have 
never  gone  to  Confession  are  shown  where  they  must  kneel 
in  the  confessional,  and  where  the  priest  is ;  then  the  altar  and 
the  meaning  of  the  things  used  thereon  are  spoken  of;  so  that, 
when  Saturday  morning  comes,  all  the  children  are  ready  to 
hear  a  very  solemn  explanation  of  the  Mass  while  one  of  the 
Fathers  is  offering  the  Sacrifice.  This  is  all  done  in  a  whisper, 
and  is  the  most  impressive  exercise  in  the  whole  course.  When 
the  children  are  told  on  Friday  that  it  will  take  place  on  Satur- 
day morning,  the  church  is  apt  to  be  packed  with  grown  people 
whose  attention  and  reverence  are  as  remarkable  as  the  chil- 
dren's. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  retreat  ends  with  an  exhortation, 
the  Papal  Blessing,  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Before  the  priest  gives  Benediction  he  shows  the  ostensorium 
to  the  children,  and  describes  what  is  about  to  take  place.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  grown  people  attend  Benediction  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  full  meaning  of  the  sacred  rite. 

III.  The  Results. 
The  parents  are  the  first  to  observe  the  effects  of  the  Exer- 
cises on  their  children  and  are  sure  to  mention  to  the  pastor  all 
they  note.  Many  little  things  done  by  the  children  after  the 
triduum  have  come  to  my  notice.  A  farmer  told  me  that  one 
evening  his  son  rode  into  the  yard,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  dis- 
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mount,  his  shoe  was  caught  in  the  stirrup.  The  horse  moved 
and  dragged  him  a  few  paces  before  the  foot  was  freed.  The 
boy  stood  up,  looked  at  the  horse  trotting  to  the  stable  door, 
and  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  his  father,  "  If  this  hap- 
pened to  me  before  the  retreat,  I'd  have  got  mad  and  cursed." 
This  lad's  father  informed  the  pastor  that  he  was  willing  tp 
defray  all  expenses  connected  with  next  year's  retreat,  so  as 
to  forestall  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  about  our  return. 

The  obedience  of  the  children  and  the  efforts  made  by  the 
very  little  ones  to  imitate  the  Divine  Child,  whose  story  they 
heard  for  the  first  time  during  the  triduum,  made  salutary  im- 
pressions on  the  older  members  of  the  family,  and  aroused 
many  of  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  responsibility.  The 
little  ones  become  real  missionaries,  and  bring  back  many  of 
the  neglected  members  to  Mass  and  to  the  Sacraments.  From 
one  of  the  places  where  we  gave  the  retreat  this  vacation,  the 
pastor  writes  about  a  man  who  was  over  twenty-five  years 
away  from  the  Sacraments.  He  came  to  confession  the  Sun- 
day after  we  had  left,  and,  after  Communion,  called  on  the 
priest,  and  said :  "  The  best  sermon  I  ever  heard  was  delivered 
to  me  last  week  by  my  five-year-old  granddaughter. 

"  *  Grandpa,'  she  said,  *  you  have  no  title  to  Heaven,  and, 
if  you  die,  you  should  go  to  hell  and  I  couldn't  see  you  any 
more.' 

"  Why,"  I  asked  her,  "  why  have  I  no  title?" 

"  She  answered :  *  You  lost  it,  for  you  are  seven,  and  you 
don't  go  to  Mass,  and  you  never  go  to  Easter.  But,  grandpa, 
you  can  get  it  back.  I  know  how.  You  tell  God  you  are 
sorry,  and  then  you  must  go  under  the  green  curtain  in  the 
corner  of  the  church,  and  kneel  down,  and  tell  the  priest,  and 
when  you  die,  I  can  meet  you  in  Heaven.*  " 

I  gave  a  mission  at  this  church  a  year  before,  and  had 
failed  in  accomplishing  what  this  little  child  did  by  her  simple 
prattle. 

The  children,  too,  take  more  interest  in  the  study  of  Cate- 
chism, so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  the  missionary  next  year, 
while  the  lay  catechists,  who  are  generally  present,  learn  much 
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about  doctrine  and  the  method  of  imparting  it  to  little  minds. 
The  priests  assure  me  that  Mass  is  never  missed  by  the  children 
who  go  through  the  Exercises.  One  of  the  Fathers,  who 
chanced  to  give  the  triduum  where  I  had  done  so  the  previous 
vacation  told  me  that  on  asking  some  of  the  children  if  they 
had  missed  Mass  during  the  year,  they  made  answer :  "  Oh 
Father,  you  know  we  made  the  retreat  last  year."  Boys  and 
girls  promise  to  go  to  monthly  Communion,  and  those  over 
ten  give  their  word  that  they  will  go  to  Confession  every 
month.  Sodalities  are  organized  where  we  see  they  are  apt 
to  be  taken  care  of. 

Pastor  and  people  often  say  they  do  not  know  where  the 
children  come  from,  and  the  children  themselves  are  not  a 
little  surprised  at  seeing  so  many  Catholic  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether. The  foregathering  of  so  many  Catholic  children,  who 
belong  to  the  same  parish,  and  who  had  never  before  met  in 
such  numbers,  helps  the  young  people  to  realize  that  Cathol- 
icity is  not  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  Many  of  them  see  for 
the  first  time  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  of  their  own  Creed, 
whereas  they  were  accustomed  to  behold  ten  or  fifteen  Catho- 
lics among  their  companions  at  the  district  school.  After  the 
retreat,  the  pastor  soon  observes,  when  he  meets  the  boys  on 
his  way  to  the  postoffice,  that  their  shamefaced  manner  is  gone, 
and  that,  instead  of  looking  the  other  way,  as  he  passes,  they 
are  now  proud  to  salute  him. 

At  the  closing  of  the  retreat,  when  the  pastor  agreed  and 
circumstances  favored,  we  have  put  in  a  plea  for  a  Catholic 
school,  and  were  successful  in  a  few  places.  Then,  too,  a 
word  of  warning  is  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  against  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  city  life,  and  against  the  folly  of 
giving  up  the  healthful  and  independent  life  of  a  farmer  to 
become  the  slave  of  a  trust,  a  walking  delegate,  or  a  political 
boss.  This  pleases  the  old  people,  many  of  whom  feel  regret 
for  having  the  boys  to  sell  out  the  "  old  place,"  in  order  to  go 
to  the  big  towns  to  work  for  others. 

Let  me  now  answer  a  question  which  has  been  asked  by 
many,  among  them  Archbishop  Messmer  of  Milwaukee,  in  a 
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single  county  of  whose  diocese  we  gave  seven  retreats 
during  the  same  summer:  Is  it  not  easier  to  get  the  chil- 
dren together  during  the  year  than  during  vacation?  It 
is  easier  to  get  the  children  who  attend  parish  schools, 
and  the  time  for  their  retreat  is  during  the  school  year; 
but  the  contrary  must  be  affirmed  of  children  living  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  church,  and  attending  three  or 
four  district  schools.  The  parents  of  many  of  these  chil- 
dren too  think  the  latter  can  learn  more  during  an  afternoon 
in  school  than  during  one-half  hour  of  the  children's  mission. 
The  horses  which  should  convey  them  to  church,  are  plowing, 
or  harrowing,  or  hauling  into  barns,  and  cannot  be  spared  to 
go  several  miles  with  a  few  little  sinners  for  one  instruction, 
especially  since  these  horses  must  go  over  the  same  road  with 
the  big  sinners  once  or  twice  daily  for  a  whole  week.  In  the 
three  places  where  I  gave  missions  one  year  and  where  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  get  the  children  at  3  o'clock  on  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Tuesday,  two  of  the  Fathers  gave  the  retreats  in 
August,  a  very  busy  time  for  the  country  children.  Where  I 
had  thirty-eight  children,  they  had  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
At  another  place,  where  I  had  seventy-four,  they  had  two  hun- 
dred and  forty;  at  a  third  place  I  had  eighty-three;  they  had 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  these  country  children,  who  at- 
tend so  well  during  their  busy  season;  for  ours  is  an  age  of 
specialization,  and,  with  all  its  defects,  it  has  its  hints  for  us 
who  are  pledged  to  save  immortal  souls.  Specialize  in  favor 
of  any  class,  and  you  immediately  arrest  the  attention  of  that 
class,  and  direct  the  attention  of  all  toward  it.  Specialize  in 
favor  of  the  children,  and  they  are  drawn  to  you,  while  their 
fathers  and  mothers  and  grandmothers  and  big  brothers  and 
sisters  are  on  the  alert  and  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
advancing  the  little  ones,  and  helping  them  to  lift  up  their 
lives. 

It  thus  comes  about  that  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the 
children  react  favorably  on  the  grown  members  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  this  is  the  case  very  often  where  any  direct  meas- 
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ures  for  stirring  the  consciences  of  the  older  people  would  be 
either  impossible  or  next  to  useless.  When  a  religious  appeal 
comes  to  a  father  or  a  mother  from  the  lips  of  a  cherished 
child,  it  comes  reinforced  by  the  strongest  natural  affection 
a  human  being  can  feel.  No  preacher  is  so  powerful  in  the 
family  as  the  example  of  a  child  with  unquestioning  faith  and 
a  strong  sense  of  religious  obligations.  The  faith  and  hope 
of  such  a  child  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lips  and 
endure  an  endless  duration  after  death.  To  the  child,  the 
reality  of  the  unseen  is  still  unclouded  by  passion  and  sin.  It 
shares  the  clarity  of  its  vision  with  those  who  are  dear  to  it, 
and  in  that  community  of  clear  faith  father  and  mother  cannot 
gaze  forward  into  the  revealed  splendor  without  wondering 
with  a  guilty  start,  whether  the  child  of  their  heart  may  not 
enter  alone  into  the  bliss,  from  which  their  indifference  and 
disloyalty  will  have  excluded  them. 

It  must  be  some  such  analysis  which  will  explain  Christ's 
special  and  momentous  words  on  the  subject  of  children,  and 
help  us  to  understand  the  success  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and 
the  importance  which  so  many  of  the  great  saints  have  at- 
tached to  the  personal  supervision  of  children  in  matters  of 
religion. 

We  all  know  that  the  children  of  to-day  will  constitute  the 
Church  of  the  next  generation.  The  Catholic  bishops  and 
priests  and  nuns  and  lay  leaders  of  the  future  are  among  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  the  present,  and  as  such  the  children  deserve 
some  special  attention.  But  I  think  few  readers  of  this  article 
will  disagree  with  the  writer  when  he  declares  it  his  firm 
belief  that  whatever  is  done  for  the  children  will  help  the 
Church  of  the  present  quite  as  much  as  the  Church  of  the 
future.  The  missionary's  hope  in  a  good  child  is  not  de- 
ferred for  fruition.  It  begins  to  bear  fruit  at  once.  "A  little 
child  shall  lead  them."  Let  us  put  the  child  on  the  right  road, 
and  the  tangible  results  of  our  slight  labor  will  be  multiplied 
beyond  our  expectations  in  a  general  revival  of  Catholic 
spirit  throughout  the  particular  field  of  our  activity. 

Cornelius  Shyne,  S.J. 

St.  Mary's,  Kansas. 
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DE  EANCIE  AND  THE  TKAPPIST  REFORM. 
III. 

A  BISHOP  who  once  wrote  to  De  Ranee  about  an  abbess's 
visit  to  a  watering-place  for  her  health,  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply :  "  The  best  that  we  can  do  when  we  see  others 
dying  is  to  persuade  ourselves  that  they  have  only  taken  a 
step  that  we  must  shortly  take;  that  they  have  opened  a  door 
they  have  not  closed.  Men  come  from  the  hand  of  God;  He 
confides  them  to  the  world  for  a  few  moments;  when  these 
moments  have  expired,  the  world  has  no  more  right  to  retain 
them — it  must  give  them  up.  Death  advances,  and  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  eternity  every  instant  of  life.  We  live  to  die; 
the  design  of  God,  when  He  gives  us  the  light  we  enjoy,  is  to 
deprive  us  of  it.  One  dies  but  once;  one  repairs  not  in  a 
second  life  the  errors  of  the  first;  what  one  is  at  the  moment 
of  death,  one  is  for  ever!"  Writing  to  his  community  from 
Rome,  he  thus  warned  them  against  any  infractions  of  dis- 
cipline :  "  Maintain  silence  as  much  with  yourselves  as  with 
others ;  let  your  solitude  be  as  much  in  the  mind  and  heart  as 
in  the  exterior  retreat  of  your  persons;  let  your  bodies  rise 
from  your  beds  as  from  your  tombs.  Even  as  I  write  to  you, 
our  days  are  gliding  by."  Again  in  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle,  the 
king's  daughter,  he  says,  referring  to  his  religious :  "  In  one 
year  I  have  lost  eight  who  are  gone  to  God.  There  are  others 
who  are  near  following  them;  and,  although  we  are  still  a 
considerable  number,  we  live  no  longer,  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  in  the  view  and  desire  of  death."  Each  monk 
had  to  spend  some  time  every  evening  digging  his  own  grave. 
No  soldier  ever  "  marched  to  death  with  military  glee  " — and 
in  Ranee's  time  the  armies  of  Europe  counted  in  their  ranks 
many  a  brave,  careless  soldier  of  fortune,  many  a  free-lance  as 
lavish  of  his  life-blood  as  the  boldest,  bravest,  and  most  fear- 
less of  the  countrymen  of  Tell  and  Hofer — with  a  fortitude 
and  calmness  surpassing  that  with  which  the  monks  of  La 
Trappe,  cowled  combatants  in  another  kind  of  warfare,  faced 
the  final  struggle.     They  were  carried  to  church  and  placed 
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Upon  a  bed  of  ashes  to  receive  the  last  Sacraments,  and  were 
buried  in  their  habits,  in  the  very  shoes  which  they  wore,  on 
the  straw  on  which  they  breathed  their  last.  They  had  no 
coffin;  nothing  intervened  between  them  and  the  earth  tjiat 
covered  their  remains/ 

Nor  was  the  stern  disciplinarian  who  taught  them  to  achieve 
a  victory  over  life  and  death,  less  stern  toward  himself  than 
toward  others.  He  availed  of  none  of  the  abbatial  privileges 
his  predecessors  enjoyed.  He  was  content  with  the  ordinary 
dietary;  dispensed,  like  the  others,  with  the  use  of  linen; 
preached  and  heard  the  confessions  of  the  brethren,  his  only 
distractions  being  the  whispered  words  poured  into  his  ears 
by  the  dying  monks,  on  their  beds  of  ashes,  and  whom  he 
fortified  rather  than  soothed.  Almost  all  his  early  coadjutors 
in  reform  died  before  him,  receiving  at  his  hands  the  last 
sacraments.  Claude  Cordon,  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  who  took 
the  name  of  Arsene,  appeared  in  glory  after  death  to  Dom 
Paul  Ferdinand,  saying,  "  If  you  knew  what  it  is  to  converse 
with  the  saints!"  and  then  disappeared.  A  young  religious, 
not  more  than  twenty-three,  reclining  on  the  ash-strewn  floor, 
died  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  these  parting  words:  "I 
have  much  joy  in  seeing  myself  habited  for  my  departure 
hence !" 

During  the  first  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
form, the  monastery  was  not  often  visited  by  illness ;  but  from 
1674  to  1680  the  infirmary  was  almost  always  full,  and  deaths 
became  so  frequent  that  Ranee,  who  was  himself  stricken  down 
with  a  low  fever  from  which  he  never  completely  recovered, 
began  to  fear  the  worst ;  although  the  fervor  and  spirit  of  morti- 
fication of  the  religious  suffered  no  visible  diminution  in  the 
midst  of  this  severe  visitation.  His  fears  for  the  future  of  the 
reform  and  its  continuance  were  increased  when  he  found  that 
an  opinion  prevailed  that  this  mortality  was  owing  to  the  ex- 

1  An  interesting  and  edifying  account  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the 
early  Trappists,  after  the  reform  of  the  Abbey  by  De  Ranee,  is  given  in 
a  work  entitled  "  Relation  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  quelques  religieux 
de  I'abbaye  de  la  Trappe."    4  Vols.     1758. 
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cessive  severities  of  the  Rule,  and  that  many  persons  were  de- 
terred on  that  account  from  entering  into  the  Order:  an 
opinion  conveyed  in  letters  from  many  prelates  of  known  zeal 
and  piety,  who  strongly  recommended  some  relaxation  of  the 
discipline.  De  Ranee  assembled  all  the  monks  and  lay  broth- 
ers and  desired  them  to  say  frankly  whether  they  thought  any 
relaxation  or  alteration  in  discipline  was  desirable.  All,  with 
the  exception  of  one  lay  brother,  not  only  declared  against 
mitigation  but  expressed  a  wish  for  greater  austerity.  In  a 
letter  defending  himself,  which  satisfied  the  prelates  and  oth- 
ers, he  wrote :  "  Our  monastery  contains  forty-eight  religious. 
Many  of  them  have  passed  their  eightieth  year;  several,  by 
nature  are  weak  and  infirm;  but  none  of  them  has  ever  ex- 
pressed, or  even  insinuated,  a  wish  for  any  mitigation  of  the 
rules  and  practices  of  the  house." 

De  Ranee  had  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  candid 
criticism  but  also  against  vituperation  and  calumny.  There 
was  an  outcry  against  La  Trappe  and  its  reformer,  and  more 
among  monks  than  among  clergy  and  laity.  He  was  de- 
nounced as  a  tyrant  who  made  his  subjects  groan  under  the  iron 
yoke  he  imposed  upon  them,  without  lifting  a  finger  himself, 
the  executioner  and  murderer  of  the  brethren.  He  was  over- 
whelmed with  abuse  in  letters  which  poured  in  upon  him  daily. 
Some  told  him  that  three  thousand  monks  were  leagued  to 
compass  his  downfall ;  others,  that  the  Court  was  against  him. 
His  methods  were  decried  as  more  calculated  to  destroy  mon- 
asticism  than  to  revive  it.  The  Abbot  of  Prieres,^  an  upright 
and  zealous  superior,  with  an  open  mind  and  well-balanced 
judgment,  made  a  visitation  of  the  monastery  with  the  result 
that  he  thought  himself  transported  to  Clairvaux  under  St. 
Bernard  whose  conduct  and  maxims  were  perfectly  reproduced 
at  La  Trappe.  He  found  the  humble  abbot  still  more  penitent 
than  any  of  his  religious,  and  the  religious  full  of  respect  and 
love  for  their  abbot  and  of  mutual  fraternal  charity.     In  his 

2  The  Abbey  of  Prieres  in  Brittany  was  the  chief  of  the  houses  of  the 
Strict  Observance,  and  its  superior  was,  de  jure,  visitor-general  of  the 
reformed  monasteries. 
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report  he  said  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  perfect 
and  edifying  than  La  Trappe;  and,  far  from  recommending 
any  change,  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  abbot  and  community 
to  continue  to  lead  the  life  they  were  living.  After  him,  his 
successor,  Dom  Herve  Dutertre,  who  had  been  prejudiced 
against  Ranee  for  crucifying,  as  it  was  said,  his  religious  by 
indiscreet  austerities,  made  another  visitation,  to  have  his  pre- 
judices entirely  dispelled  and  to  be  enabled  to  declare  in  his 
report  his  solemn  conviction  that  the  finger  of  God  was  work- 
ing wonders  at  La  Trappe. 

Still  all  this  did  not  silence  De  Ranee's  enemies.  He  was 
accused  of  Jansenism,  and  efforts  were  made  to  poison  the 
monarch's  mind  against  him.  What  gave  a  plausible  color  to 
the  accusation  were  his  rigorism  and  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  one  of  the  minority  of  sixty-five  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
who  did  not  join  with  the  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
who  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Jansenist  leader,  Arn- 
auld;  though,  later  on,  he  showed  himself  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  that  school.  At  first  he  bore  the  calumny  in  si- 
lence; but  such  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  credence  for  it, 
that,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  deemed 
a  public  justification  of  himself  necessary,  he  wrote  three  letters 
to  the  Marshall  de  Belief ond,  in  which  he  said  "  I  have  always 
thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  those  whom  God  has  or- 
dained to  be  my  superiors,  the  Pope  and  my  Bishop.  What 
they  have  required  of  me  I  have  done.  The  formulary  re- 
specting the  propositions  of  Jansenism  I  have  signed  without 
restriction  or  reserve  ...  A  single  word  has  not  been  spoken 
within  the  walls  of  the  monastery  upon  any  of  the  points  in 
contest  or  the  agitators  of  them." 

A  sound  theologian,  he  was  equally  opposed  to  false  mys- 
ticism as  to  false  rigorism,  and  was  consulted  by  Bossuet  when 
the  controversy  on  quietism  arose  between  the  Bishops  of 
Meaux  and  Cambrai.  He  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  tendency  to  mystical  excesses  which  Fenelon  had,  un- 
awares, favored  by  some  writings,  and  exhorted  Bossuet  to 
use  all  his  influence   in  defense  of  common  and  approved 
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prayer,  carefully  safeguarding  the  faithful  against  spiritual 
illusions.  It  was  De  Ranee's  aim  to  lead  his  monks  to  per- 
fection along  the  beaten  track  of  prayer  and  penitence.  "  Far 
from  endeavoring  to  penetrate  the  cloud  with  Moses,  or  to  be 
admitted  into  the  cellar  of  the  Great  King  (such  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  mystical  writers),  the  monk  of  La  Trappe,"  says 
Butler,  "  aimed  at  no  more  than  to  offer  his  prayer  with  the 
humble  publican  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Temple,  or  to  fall, 
with  the  prodigal,  at  the  feet  of  his  offended  but  merciful 
father." 

Le  Nain,  his  friend  and  confrere,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  De 
Ranee's  daily  life.  "  Who  would  have  believed  it,"  he  says, 
"  if  he  had  not  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes !  That  man  who 
seemed  not  to  live  but  for  pain  and  suffering,  as  if  he  had  a 
body  as  hard  and  insensible  as  a  diamond,  or  rather,  as  if  he 
had  only  a  pure  spirit,  is  always  in  action  from  morning  to 
evening.  He  writes,  dictates  letters,  composes  works,  studies, 
hears  his  religious,  attends  to  all  their  difficulties,  directs  the 
twenty-four  persons  who  form  his  community — novices  as 
well  as  professed — regulates  all  that  regards  them,  whether 
it  concerns  their  interior  or  exterior  wants.  At  one  time  he 
goes  to  the  infirmary ;  from  the  infirmary  to  the  hospice ;  from 
the  hospice  to  the  cloister,  and  from  the  cloister  to  the  brethren. 
Sometimes  he  visits  the  cells  to  see  if  each  one  is  occupied; 
sometimes  he  descends  to  the  choir,  to  see  with  what  piety  the 
Divine  Offices  are  celebrated;  and  then  returns  to  his  room, 
where  some  brother  awaits  him,  often  so  fatigued  that  he 
can  hardly  stand:  he  is  there  scarce  a  moment  when  some 
visitor  calls  him  away.  He  does  not  even  discontinue  his  oc- 
cupations in  the  time  alloted  to  repose.  Between  Matins  and 
Prime  he  is  seen  going  the  round  of  the  monastery,  or  in  the 
out-offices  among  the  lay  brothers,  or  traversing  the  dormitory 
to  see  if  each  one  is  asleep ;  for  he  said  it  was  no  less  a  breach 
of  rule  not  to  retire  directly  the  bell  was  rung,  than  not  to 
rise  immediately  they  heard  it."  "  He  did  not  work  by  the 
aid  of  miracles,"  says  Chateaubriand ;  "  he  made  not  the  deaf 
to  hear  and  the  blind  to  see;  but  he  alleviated  the  maladies 
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of  the  soul,  and,  stilling  invisible  tempests,  filled  minds  with 
astonishment.  Varying  his  instructions  according  to  the 
character  of  each  cenobite.  Ranee  studied  to  follow  in  them 
the  operation  of  grace.  Solitaries  who  had  never  known  him, 
came  afterwards  to  his  grave  and  were  cured  of  their  pains. 
The  benediction  of  heaven  rested  on  his  tomb." 

In  restoring  conventual  discipline,  Ranee  had  not  forgotten 
to  give  prominence  to  the  cultivation  of  hospitality,  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  monastic  life  of  the  ages  of  faith,  and  so  ad- 
mirably illustrated  to-day  in  both  hemispheres,  in  the  United 
States,  in  Africa,  in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  where,  not  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  Munster  Blackwater — the  Irish  Rhine 
— on  the  slopes  of  Knockmaeldown,  the  descendants  of  Trap- 
pists,  driven  by  persecution  from  the  pleasant  vales  of  France, 
found  a  home  and  a  welcome,  and,  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands,  reclaimed  a  large  tract  of  barren  mountain  land,  and 
built  an  abbey — known  far  and  wide  as  Mount  Melleray — 
which  stands  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  twentieth  century.  A  hospitality  as  purely 
evangelical  as  their  poverty  was  daily  witnessed  at  La  Trappe. 
Strangers  were  gratuitously  entertained  in  the  hospice,  and 
were  not  asked  whence  they  came  nor  whither  they  went.  The 
monk  fasted  while  the  guest  was  amply  provided.  Ranee  fed 
every  week  as  many  as  four  thousand  five  hundred  poor  people, 
sent  relief  to  the  sick,  assisted  indigent  cures,  and  established 
houses  of  industry  and  schools  at  Montague.  Thus,  while 
secluding  themselves  from  the  world,  they  did  not  forget,  as 
the  adversaries  of  monasticism  insist,  the  claims  a  common 
humanity  imposes  upon  us  in  regard  to  our  fellowmen.  They 
were  no  "idle  contemplatives ;"  nor  had  they,  as  the  scoffing 
Walpole  says  of  Charles  V,  "  gone  to  doze  in  a  monastery," 
for,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Trappist  rule  left  no  time  for  droning 
or  dozing. 

Ranee  has  left  on  record  an  able  defence  of  the  sanctity  of 
the  monastic  life,^  the  origin  and  growth  of  which  he  has 

«  His  masterly  Treatise  on  the  Sanctity  and  Duties  of  the  Monastic 
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traced  in  language  worthy  of  the  most  cultured  period  in  the 
literary  history  of  France,  and  which  elicited  the  admiration 
and  authoritative  approval  of  Bossuet.  "  The  rules  of  re- 
ligious observances,"  he  says,  "  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
human  inventions.  Our  Saviour  said,  *  Sell  what  you  have 
and  give  it  to  the  poor;  then  come  and  follow  Me.  If  any  one 
cometh  to  Me  and  hateth  not  his  father  and  mother,  his  wife 
and  children,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  his  own  life, 
he  cannot  be  My  disciple.'  John  the  Baptist  led  in  the  desert 
a  life  of  detachment,  poverty,  penitence,  and  perfection,  the 
sanctity  of  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  solitaries,  his 
successors  and  disciples.  St.  Paul,  the  anchorite,  and  St. 
Anthony  first  sought  Jesus  Christ  in  the  deserts  of  the 
Lower  Thebaid;  St.  Pachomius  appeared  in  the  Upper 
Thebaid,  and  received  from  God  the  rule  by  which  he  was  to 
guide  his  numerous  disciples.  St.  Macarius  retired  into  the 
desert  of  Scete;  St.  Anthony  into  that  of  Nitria;  St.  Serapion 
into  the  solitudes  of  Arsinoe  and  Memphis;  St.  Hilarion  into 
Palestine — abundant  sources  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
anchorites  and  cenobites  who  filled  Africa,  Asia,  and  all  the 

State,  in  which  he  imputes  the  decadence  of  the  monastic  Orders  to  the 
general  dispensation  from  the  rule  of  perpetual  silence,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  study  for  manual  labor.  This,  seeming  to  imply  a  censure  on 
the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  whose  learned  labors 
had  enriched  literature,  both  sacred  and  profane,  with  works  of  great 
erudition,  the  celebrated  Dom  Mabillon  replied  with  a  Treatise  on  Mon- 
astic Studies  which  he  ably  defended.  This  in  turn  called  forth  An  An- 
swer from  De  Ranee,  and  a  rejoinder  from  Mabillon.  There  being  no 
substantial  difference  between  the  disputants,  the  controversy  was  soon 
at  an  end.  "  The  two  adversaries  who  had  always  loved  each  other," 
says  Dom  Jassin  in  his  Literary  History  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
"  remained  united  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  differing  in  opinion  never 
lessened  the  charity  which  each  of  them  bore  to  the  other."  It  was  not 
till  he  had  passed  his  sixtieth  year  that  De  Ranee  was  known  to  the 
public  as  a  spiritual  writer.  It  was  only  when  illness  disabled  him  from 
following  the  exercises  of  the  community  or  addressing  the  brethren 
that  he  wrote  his  exhortations.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  composed 
his  Book  of  Christian  Maxims,  Explanation  of  the  Gospels,  and  other 
ascetical  works.  Two  volumes  containing  his  letters  to  people  of  all 
classes  who  had  sought  his  spiritual  counsel,  freely  given,  were  published 
after  his  death. 
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West.  The  Church,  like  a  too  prolific  mother,  began  to  grow 
weak  from  the  great  number  of  her  children.  The  persecu- 
tions having  ceased,  fervor  and  faith  diminished  in  repose. 
Still  God,  who  wished  to  maintain  His  Church,  preserved 
some  persons  who  abandoned  property  and  family  by  a  volun- 
tary death,  not  less  real,  less  holy,  nor  less  miraculous  than 
that  of  the  first  martyrs;  hence  the  different  monastic  orders 
under  the  direction  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard.  The  re- 
ligious were  angels  who  protected  kingdoms  and  empires  by 
their  prayers,  arches  that  upheld  the  edifice  of  the  Church, 
penitents  who  appeased  by  torrents  of  tears  the  anger  of  God, 
brilliant  stars  that  filled  the  world  with  light.  Their  dwelling 
is  in  convents  and  rocks ;  they  enclose  themselves  among  moun- 
tains as  between  inaccessible  walls;  all  places  where  they  as- 
semble are  to  them  churches;  they  rest  on  hills  like  doves; 
they  perch  like  eagles  on  summits  of  rocks ;  their  death,  relates 
St.  Ephrem,  is  not  less  happy  nor  less  admirable  than  their 
life.  They  have  no  need  to  erect  tombs — they  are  crucified  to 
the  world — and  many,  chained  to  the  verge  of  beetling  crags, 
have  voluntarily  surrendered  their  souls  into  the  hands  of  God. 
Some  in  their  simplicity  have  wandered  away,  and  died  among 
the  mountains,  which  became  their  sepulchres ;  some,  knowing 
that  the  moment  of  their  deliverance  had  come,  retired  of 
themselves  into  the  tomb.  Some  are  found  who  expired  in 
the  effort  to  sing  the  praises  of  God — death  alone  having 
ended  their  prayers  and  closed  their  mouths;  they  await  the 
voice  of  the  Archangel  to  awaken  them  from  their  sleep, 
when  they  will  flourish  like  lilies,  with  a  whiteness,  a  brilliancy, 
and  an  infinite  beauty."  With  such  models  before  his  eyes, 
and  walking,  as  it  were,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert,  De  Ranee  revived  at  La  Trappe  the  austerities  of  the 
Thebaid. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reform  to  the  death  of  De  Ranee, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  choir  religious  and  forty-nine 
lay  brothers,  among  whom  are  several  whose  lives  he  has 
recorded  and  whose  names  are  inscribed  in  the  history  of  the 
Abbey,  submitted  to  his  rule.     He  received  without  distinc- 
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tion  all  who  presented  themselves.  The  first  who  came,  in 
1667,  was  Dom  Rigobert,  a  monk  of  Clairvaux.  Afterwards 
followed  Dom  Jacques,  Pere  Le  Nain,  and  Brother  Pacho- 
mius,  who  never  opened  a  book,  but  excelled  in  the  more  diffi- 
cult study  and  practice  of  humility,  and  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  one  of  his  brothers  without  the  least  indication 
that  they  had  ever  known  each  other  before.  Came  also 
many  a  war-worn  veteran,  stained  with  dark  crimes,  but  with 
some  remnant  of  the  angel  dormant  in  the  depths  of  a  heart 
not  altogether  callous  or  impenetrable.  Hither  came  one 
Pierre  or  Francois  Fore,  sub-lieutenant  in  a  corps  of  grena- 
diers, who  had  been  wounded  in  many  encounters,  had 
plunged  into  all  sorts  of  vices,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  warrants 
out  against  him,  uncertain  whether  he  would  flee  to  England, 
Germany,  or  Hungary,  or  don  the  turban,  when  he  heard  talk 
of  La  Trappe,  and  in  a  few  days  traversed  two  hundred  leagues 
to  present  himself,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery,  with  haggard  eye,  an  expression  haughty  and  for- 
bidding, a  proud  brow,  and  a  countenance  military  and  fero- 
cious ;  but  not  so  forbidding  or  ferocious  as  to  merit  a  repulse 
from  De  Ranee,  who  took  him  in.  He  ultimately  ended  the 
soldier's  reckless  career  on  the  penitent's  bed  of  ashes.  Hither 
also  came  Forbin  de  Janson,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit 
France  after  having  killed  his  adversary  in  a  duel,  but,  sub- 
sequently being  permitted  to  return,  was  wounded  at  Mar- 
seilles, fighting  under  Catinat,  vowed  to  become  a  religious, 
and  took  the  habit  of  La  Trappe.  Sent  to  the  monastery  of 
Buon-Salazzo,*  he  founded  a  house  of  Trappists  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tuscan  hills.  Joseph  Bernier,  one  of  the  unreformed 
monks  who  had  been  so  restive  at  first  under  Ranee's  rule, 
afterwards  joined  the  Strict  Obervance,  and,  dying,  directed 
his  body  to  be  thrown  on  the  highroad. 

Hither,  too,  led  by  curiosity,  or  in  search  of  a  new  sensation, 
or  tired  of  fighting  the  battle  of  life  against  long  odds,  pleas- 
ure-surfeited or  care-worn,  came  now  and  again  a  strange  visi- 

*  A  monastery  near  Florence,  founded  at  the  solicitation  of  Cosmo  III, 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
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tor.  from  the  outer  world,  some  bird  of  passage  in  search  of  a 
temporary  resting-place,  some  wayfarer  hard  pressed  for 
shelter  from  the  storms  of  life.  Hither  fled  Madame  de  Guise 
(daughter  of  Gaston,  and  cousin-german  of  Louis  XIV),  on 
the  rumor  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  meditated  a  descent  on 
France.  Here  came  that  prince  of  scandalmongers,  but, 
withal,  warm  partisan  of  Ranee,  Saint-Simon,  to  pick  up 
gossip  for  his  Memoirs.  Here,  later  on,  the  pious  Due  de 
Penthievre  came  to  spend  his  days  in  retirement ;  and  here  the 
Princess  Lamballe,  massacred  after  the  devastation  of  the  mon- 
astery, was  brought  in  her  childhood.  Pellisson,  who  abjured 
Protestantism,  in  1660,  at  Chartres,  before  the  Bishop  of  Com- 
minges,  and  attached  himself  to  Bossuet,  was  a  frequent  visi- 
tor ;  and  the  great  Eagle  of  Meaux  himself  often  fled  from  the 
court,  ennuye  of  the  frivolity  and  frou  frou,  to  this  lowly  and 
lonely  eyrie,  preferring  this  city  of  the  Silent  to  the  fashion- 
able Babel  of  Versailles,  and  the  humbled  and  mortified  monks 
to  the  gay  butterflies  who  crowded  that  school  for  scandal, 
the  CEil-de-Bceuf,  or  sauntered  along  the  Tapis-Vert.  Here, 
in  1685,  he  wrote  the  preface  to  the  Catechism  of  Meaux,  as- 
sisted at  the  offices  day  and  night,  and  took  the  air  before 
Vespers  in  company  with  De  Ranee.  "  I  have  been  shown 
near  the  grotto  of  St.  Bernard,"  says  Chateubriand,"  a  bank 
encumbered  with  brushwood  which  formerly  separated  two 
ponds.  I  have  dared  to  profane  with  steps  that  accompanied 
my  reveries  of  *  Rene  '  the  mount  where  Bossuet  and  Ranee 
discoursed  of  divine  things,  and  thought  I  saw  the  twin  shad- 
ows of  the  greatest  of  orators  and  the  first  of  modern  solitaries 
outlined  on  the  embankment." 

Bossuet  was  charmed  with  the  way  they  celebrated  the 
Divine  Office.  "  The  chanting  of  the  Psalms,"  says  the  Abbe 
Ledieu,  "  which  alone  broke  the  silence  of  this  vast  solitude, 
the  long  pauses  of  the  Compline,  the  sweet,  tender,  piercing 
sounds  of  the  Salve  Regina,  inspired  the  prelate  with  a  kind 
of  religious  melancholy."  "  What  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion," says  Dom  Felibien,  "is  the  manner  in  which  the  religious 
say  the  Office,  chanting  the  praises  of  God  with  a  firm  voice 
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and  in  a  grave  tone.  Nothing  touches  the  heart  and  raises 
the  mind  so  much  as  to  hear  them  at  Matins.  The  church 
Ht  by  a  single  lamp  before  the  high  altar,  the  obscurity  and 
silence  of  the  night,  fill  the  soul  with  the  sacred  unction  that 
pervades  all  the  Psalms.  Whether  they  sit,  stand,  or  kneel, 
or  prostrate  themselves,  it  is  with  a  humility  so  profound  that 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  still  more  humbled  in  spirit  than 
in  body."  Even  those  who  were  least  disposed  to  copy  the 
virtues  they  saw  practised  could  not  withhold  their  admiration. 
"  The  life  that  one  leads  in  this  solitude,"  said  Monsieur,  the 
king's  brother,  to  his  majesty,  "  edifies  not  only  France  but 
all  Europe;  and  it  is  advantageous  to  the  State  to  maintain 
it."  After  the  disreputable  husband  of  Henrietta  of  England 
came  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  nephew  of  Turenne,  of  whom 
Ranee  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Nicaise :  "  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Bouil- 
lon has  been  here  three  days,  has  closely  observed  all  that 
takes  place,  and  has  seen  nothing  of  which  he  could  not  ap- 
prove and  at  which  he  was  not  moved."  A  sojourn  at  La 
Trappe  drew  from  Jean  Baptiste  Thiers,  cure  of  Champron, 
the  Apologie  de  VAhhe  de  la  Trappe y  which  Ranee  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  publishing.  The  book  was  suppressed  by 
authority,  and  all  the  copies  printed  at  Lyons  seized  by  Order 
of  the  Chancellor. 

Here  Santeuil,  monk  of  St.  Victor,  who  wrote  hymns  for 
the  feast  of  St.  Bernard,  which  Ranee  thought  much  better 
than  the  old  ones,  came  to  sing  in  the  choir.  Here,  also,  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1690,  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  which  involved  the  loss  of  a  crown  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  dynasty,  came  James  II  to  meditate  on  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes,  and,  having  been  deprived  of  an  earthly 
kingdom,  to  strive  to  gain  a  crown  in  a  kingdom  that  is  ever- 
lasting. As  he  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  monastery  he  was 
greeted  by  De  Ranee,  who  prostrated  before  him,  not  be- 
cause he  was  a  monarch  but  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and 
it  was  a  monastic  usage.  The  king  raised  him  and  entreated 
his  blessing,  which  Ranee  gave,  and  then  led  the  king  to  the 
chapel,  where  they  conversed  for  an  hour.     James  assisted  at 
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Compline,  shared  the  common  repast,  and  next  morning  received 
Holy  Communion  with  great  devotion.  Attended  by  some 
of  his  old  courtiers,  he  visited  the  hermitages  of  the  anchorites 
who  dwelt  in  the  woods  of  La  Trappe  and  acquired  for  it  the 
name  of  the  Modern  Thebaid.  In  one  he  recognized,  and  had 
much  edifying  conversation  with,  a  gentleman  who  had  form- 
erly served  with  distinction  in  his  army.  Asked  at  what  hour 
on  winter  mornings  he  heard  Mass  in  the  church,  he  replied, 
"At  half-past  three.''  "  Surely,"  said  Lord  Dumbarton,  who 
was  in  the  king's  suite,  "  that  is  impossible.  How  can  you 
traverse  this  intricate  forest  in  the  dark,  especially  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when,  even  in  the  daytime,  the  road  must  be  indis- 
cernable  from  the  frost  and  snow."  "Ah!"  said  the  old 
soldier,  "  I  have  served  my  king  in  frost  and  snow,  by  night 
and  day,  for  many  a  year,  and  I  should  blush  indeed,  if  I 
were  not  to  do  as  much  for  the  Master  who  has  called  me  to 
His  service  now,  and  whose  uniform  I  wear."  As  the  afflicted 
monarch  turned  his  head  aside,  his  attendants  remarked  that 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Another  anchorite  whom  the 
king  visited,  known  as  Brother  Thomas,  had  been  a  well- 
known  Paris  merchant  named  Etienne  Leon,  who  amassed 
great  wealth,  but  after  his  wife's  death,  having  placed  his 
children  in  boarding  schools,  sought  sanctification  in  solitude 
by  the  advise  of  Pere  Gourdan,  whom  all  Paris  looked  upon 
as  a  prophet.  Leon  did  not  become  a  professed  monk,  but 
an  oblate  or  one  affiliated  to  the  Order,  and  lived  like  another 
Anthony  in  the  desert.  On  his  departure  the  next  day  James 
knelt  to  receive  the  abbot's  blessing,  and  on  rising  leant  for 
support  on  the  arm  of  a  monk  in  whom,  turning  to  express  his 
thanks,  he  recognized  another  of  his  faithful  followers,  the 
Hon.  Robert  Graham,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  his  army  and 
lost  a  fortune  in  his  service.  Even  the  solitudes  of  La  Trappe 
were  filled  with  the  ruins  of  his  greatness.  When  he  mounted 
his  horse  to  return  to  St.  Germain,  he  said  to  De  Ranee :  "  I 
will  endeavor  as  much  as  my  situation  will  permit,  to  imitate 
you  in  something;  and  if  God  spares  my  life,  I  will  return  and 
make  a  retreat  with  you."     The  king  kept  his  promise,  and 
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returned  every  year  to  La  Trappe  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and 
joined  in  all  the  religious  exercises  of  the  community,  and 
sometimes,  with  uncovered  head,  attended  the  spiritual  con- 
ferences. In  1696  he  brought  his  queen,  Mary  of  Modena, 
who  was  enabled,  by  a  privilege  accorded  to  ladies  of  royal 
families,  to  visit  the  monastery,  and  was  accommodated  for 
three  days,  with  all  her  retinue,  in  an  adjoining  house,  built  for 
the  reception  of  the  commendatory  abbots.  Both  king  and 
queen  entertained  sentiments  of  the  highest  veneration  for  De 
Ranee  with  whom  they  kept  up  a  correspondence  until  his 
death.  "  I  really  think  nothing  has  afforded  me  so  much  con- 
solation," wrote  the  king,  "  as  the  conversation  of  that  vener- 
able saint,  the  abbot  of  La  Trappe.  When  I  first  arrived  in 
France  I  had  but  a  very  superficial  view  of  religion — if  indeed 
I  might  be  said  to  have  anything  deserving  that  name.  The 
abbot  of  La  Trappe  was  the  first  person  who  gave  me  any  solid 
instruction  with  respect  to  genuine  Christianity."  The  queen's 
almoner  wrote  to  Ranee  on  26  June,  1692 :  "  You  have  com- 
pletely, won  the  queen's  heart  by  the  salutary  impressions  that 
God  has  made  through  your  ministry,  on  the  heart  of  the 
king,  her  spouse;  for  she  has  done  me  the  honor  to  tell  me 
more  than  once  that  she  could  not  sufficiently  praise  God  for 
the  grace  he  had  received  at  La  Trappe."  De  Ranee  him- 
self corroborated  this!  "  I  never  saw  anything  more  striking 
than  his  whole  conduct,"  he  wrote;  "nor  have  I  ever  seen 
any  person  more  elevated  above  the  transitory  objects  of  time 
and  sense.  His  tranquility  and  submission  to  divine  will  are 
truly  marvelous.  He  really  equals  some  of  the  most  holy 
men  of  old,  if  indeed  he  may  not  be  rather  said  to  surpass 
them.  He  has  suffered  the  loss  of  three  kingdoms;  yet  his 
equanimity  and  peace  of  mind  are  undisturbed.  He  speaks  of 
his  bitterest  enemies  without  heat."  Truly,  salutem  ex 
mimicis.  Whatever  were  the  faults,  public  and  private,  of 
the  unfortunate  head  of  the  House  of  Stuart — and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  character  was  redeemed  by  more  amiable 
traits  than  the  successful  usurper  whose  partisans  have  un- 
intentionally satirized  as  "  the  pious  and  immortal,"  but  who 
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covered  himself  with  historic  infamy  as  the  treaty-breaker  of 
Limerick  and  the  assassin  of  Glencoe — they  were  condoned 
by  the  Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  fortitude  he  dis- 
played in  his  closing  years.  "  Nothing  in  his  life  became  him 
like  the  leaving  of  it."  "  I  have  given  up  nothing,"  declared 
the  royal  penitent,  when  dying;  ''  I  was  a  great  sinner.  Pros- 
perity would  have  corrupted  my  heart:  I  would  have  lived 
disorderly."  After  his  death  an  iron  chain  was  discovered 
fastened  tight  around  his  waist. 

Pallid  Death,  ere  this,  had  sounded  some  warning  knocks 
at  De  Ranee's  own  door.  Compelled  by  the  Pope  to  forgo 
austerities  which  threatened  to  shorten  his  life,  he  resigned 
the  crozier  in  October,  1695,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dom 
Zozimus,  before  whom  he  prostrated  himself,  begging  to  be 
treated  as  the  least  of  the  religious.  After  a  long  confine- 
ment in  the  infirmary  where  he  spent  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life,  seated  on  a  wicker  chair,  unable  to  move  a  single  mem- 
ber of  his  body,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  he  summoned  the 
Bishop  of  Seez,  his  friend  and  confessor,  to  his  side.  Ranee 
showed  great  joy  at  seeing  him,  seized  the  prelate's  hand, 
raised  it  to  his  forehead  to  begin  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
then  made  a  general  confession.  He  besought  the  Bishop  to 
obtain  the  royal  protection  in  favor  of  the  monastic  discipline 
of  the  abbey;  adding,  that  in  all  other  things  he  wished  La 
Trappe  to  be  completely  forgotten.  Perceiving  one  of  the 
religious  weeping,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him  and  said, 
"I  am  not  leaving  you:  I  precede  you."  He  asked  to  be 
interred  in  the  most  abandoned  and  deserted  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  charged  Jacques  de  la  Cour  to  make  his  excuses 
to  King  James,  to  whom  he  had  begun  a  letter  which  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  finish.  The  night  preceding  his  death  he 
spent  in  great '  pain,  seated  in  his  straw-stuffed  chair,  with 
the  sandals  of  a  dead  monk  before  him.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  begged  to  be  placed  in  a  kneeling  posture  to 
receive  the  Bishop's  blessing,  and  again  made  his  confession. 
The  Bishop  of  Seez  said  he  realized  on  this  occasion  more 
than  on  any  other  what  a  keen,  penetrating,  elevated  mind,  and 
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what  a  simple  candid  soul  De  Ranee  had  received  from  God. 
When  the  Crucifix  was  presented  to  him,  he  exclaimed  "  O, 
eternity !  What  happiness !"  and,  embracing  it  with  the  great- 
est affection,  kissed  the  death's-head  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
In  handing  it  back  to  a  monk  he  observed  that  the  latter  did 
not  do  as  he  had  done.  "  Why  don't  you  kiss  the  death's- 
head  ?"  he  asked ;  "  it  is  with  it  our  exile  and  misery  end." 
Laid  on  his  bed  of  ashes,  upon  which  he  looked  tranquilly — 
an  unearthly  joy  sparkling  in  his  eyes  as  he  helped  to  arrange 
his  emaciated  limbs  upon  his  bed  of  pain — the  Bishop  inter- 
rogated him :  "  Monsieur,  do  you  not  ask  pardon  of  God  ?" 
"  Monseigneur,"  responded  the  dying  monk,  "  I  very  humbly 
beg  God,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  to  forgive  my  sins 
and  receive  me  among  the  number  of  those  whom  He  has 
destined  to  sing  eternally  His  praises."  As  his  strength  de- 
creased, he  paused ;  whereupon  the  Bishop  asked :  "  Monsieur, 
do  you  not  recognize  me?"  "Monseigneur,"  he  replied,  "I 
know  you  perfectly.  I  will  never  forget  you."  Then  suc- 
ceeded the  last  dialogue  between  the  Bishop  and  his  penitent, 
in  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures : 

Bishop :  "  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation." 
De  Ranee:  "  I  will  place  in  Him  all  my  confidence." 
Bishop :  "  Lord  it  is  Thou  who  art  my  protector  and  my 
liberator." 

De  Ranee:  "  Delay  not,  O  Lord;  hasten  to  come!"  These 
were  the  last  words  of  the  great  ascetic.  He  glanced  at  the 
Bishop,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  breathed  his  last.  His 
face,  which,  before  he  expired,  was  gaunt,  now  looked  ruddy 
and  beautiful.  His  body  was  borne  to  the  church  and  de- 
posited underneath  the  sanctuary  lamp  where  it  remained 
from  27  to  29  October,  1700,^  while  thirty  religious  chanted 

«  Moreri  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  26  October ;  the  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana, the  27th;  a  letter  of  Bossuet's,  the  29th;  while  Pere  le  Nain  says 
he  died  on  the  27th  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  after  living  thirty-seven  years  under  the  monastic  habit.  A  manu- 
script of  six  hundred  pages  was  discovered  at  Alengon,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  La  Trappe,  with  the  following  note  by  one  of  the  monks  ap- 
pended:    "This  book  was   written   by  the   hand  of  our  most  reverend 
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the  Office  for  the  Dead  and  Requiem  Masses  were  celebrated. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  middle  of  the  abbey  cemetery, 
surrounded  by  the  nameless  graves  of  his  companions  in 
solitude. 

Thus  passed  to  his  rest  one  who  has  left  his  mark  upon 
the  literary  as  well  as  monastic  annals  of  his  time;  one  who 
had  lived,  as  it  were,  two  lives,  and  whose  span  of  existence 
had  many  varying-  phases ;  who  had  lived  through  the  proud- 
est epoch  in  the  history  of  France,  illustrated  by  great  names 
and  great  deeds,  and  more  than  one  momentous  epoch  in 
English  history ;  who  had  seen  the  mad  revel  of  the  Fronde,® 
and  lived  to  see,  albeit  an  indifferent  spectator,  the  old  French 
monarchy  reach  its  apogee  or  culminating  power  and  prestige 
under  Louis  XIV,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  its  decline; 
in  whose  time  the  scepter  of  England  was  wielded  by  six  of 
its  sovereigns;  who  was  deep  in  the  study  of  theology  and 
dreaming  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  which  he  hoped  to 
reach,  and  in  the  event  did  reach,  per  saltum,  when  the 
martyred  Charles  laid  his  head  on  the  block  at  Whitehall,  and 
a  Huntingdon  brewer,  who  had  abandoned  brewing  beer  for 
brewing  revolutions,  undertook  to  shape  the  destinies  of 
England,  and  leave 

.    .    .    a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale; 

lived  while  those  same  destinies  were  being  gambled  with  by  a 
frivolous  monarch  in  a  frivolous  reign,  which  better  merited 
blotting  out  of  the  records  of  Council  than  the  Common- 

and  very  holy  Father,  Dom  Armand-Jean,  our  reformer  of  La  Trappe, 
who,  unfortunately  for  us,  died  last  month,  31  October,  1700,  as  he  had 
lived."  The  manuscript  is  referred  by  Chateaubriand  to  his  youth  on 
intrinsic  evidence.  It  contains  his  studies  on  the  Trinity,  that  is,  re- 
searches into  what  ancient  writers  had  written  on  the  subject. 

«  According  to  Montglat,  the  word  Fronde  was  adopted  generally  after 
a  speech  by  the  Conseiller  des  enquetes,  whose  father  was  President  of 
the  Grande  Chambre.  "  Quand  ce  sera  mon  tour,"  said  he,  "  je  fronderai 
bien  I' opinion  de  mon  pere."  The  literal  meaning  of  frondeur  is  jeerer 
or  censurer,  and  was  applied  to  those  who  opposed  the  court,  jeering  or 
censuring  the  Court  party. 
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wealth;  lived  to  dispense  the  frugal  hospitalities  of  a  monas- 
tery to  a  dethroned  and  exiled  king  and  queen;  lived  to  see 
the  policy  of  Richelieu  completely  triumphant  long  after  the 
subtle  brain  that  had  conceived  had  been  stilled  by  the  cold 
hand  of  death — to  witness  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  as  he  had  witnessed  the  exultation  of  Catholic 
France  at  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  when  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able coalitions  that  ever  threatened  to  overthrow  the  State, 
the  religion  of  the  State,  and  social  order,  was  crushed,  and 
the  triumph  of  Catholicism  and  the  monarchical  principle  se- 
cured ;  lived  to  see  all  these,  and  many  more,  shifting  scenes  in 
life's  drama,  and  all  the  actors,  high  and  low,  strut  and  fret 
their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  not  a  few  of  them  take  their 
exit  in  tragic  or  tragi-comic  fashion — to  see  them  through  the 
long  vista  of  seventy-four  years,  "  come  like  visions,  so  de- 
part." 

Authentic  testimony  was  borne  to  Ranee's  holiness,  which, 
Chateaubriand  avers,  might  serve  for  his  canonization.  He 
is  said  to  have  appeared  to  several  persons  in  a  great  glory,  and 
remarkable  conversions  are  recorded.  A  religious  heard  in 
his  sleep  a  heavenly  host  crying,  "  Tremble !  tremble !  tremble !" 
and  was  thereupon  seized  with  a  great  trembling.  Epileptics 
were  cured  by  the  linen  which  had  bound  the  rheumatic  hand 

of  the  reformer. 

R.  F.  O'Connor. 

Cork,  Ireland. 

(to  be  concluded.) 
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THE  chief  thing  demanded  of  a  would-be  writer  on  this 
thorny  subject  is  a  confession  of  faith.  When  that  has 
been  made,  he  may  then  have  leave  to  make  a  further  con- 
fession of  hope  and  love.  Let  the  first  article  of  this  pro- 
fession of  faith  be  that  "  we  are  not  enthusiasts."     Since  the 

*  The  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  By  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Francis,  S.  A.,  and 
the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  M.  A.  The  Lamp  Publishing  Company,  Gray- 
moor,  Garrison,  New  York. 
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death  of  Wiseman  enthusiasm  has  largely  ceased  to  invest  our 
councils.  To  a  reader  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  there  is  something  dramatic  in  his  simple-minded 
dream  that,  after  a  few  earnest  years  of  explanation,  the  na- 
tion's religious  aspirations  would  express  themselves  as  of  old 
through  the  Catholic  Church  dwelling  in  the  land. 

That  the  return  of  this  country  (through  its  Established  Church)  to 
the  Catholic  unity  would  put  an  end  to  religious  feud,  I  feel  no  doubt. 
By  two  ways  the  population  of  this  country  would  be  worked  upon  for 
its  moral  improvement;  the  rural  districts  through  parochial  influence, 
the  denser  population  of  towns  or  manufacturing  districts  through 
monastic  institutions.  Experience  has  now  shown  that  the  country 
population  are  ready  to  receive  without  murmuring,  indeed  with  pleasure, 
the  Catholic  views  propounded  from  Oxford.  .  .  .  Add  the  rich- 
ness and  majesty  of  Catholic  ritual,  the  variety  of  its  sublime  services, 
the  touching  offices  of  peculiar  seasons,  the  numberless  institutions  for 
charitable  objects,  and  its  hourly  sanctifications  of  family  life,  and 
Dissent  would  break  in  pieces  beneath  the  silent  action  of  universal 
attraction,  and  its  fragments  gather  round  its  all-powerful  principle. 
Then  send  forth  men  of  mortified  looks  and  placid  demeanor,  girt  with 
the  cord  of  a  St.  Francis  or  bearing  on  their  breasts  the  seal  of  Christ's 
Passion,  as  on  their  countenances  the  marks  of  its  mortification  [like 
the  followers  of  the  Venerable  Paul  of  the  Cross],  whose  garb  allows  no 
comparison  of  superior  fineness  or  affected  poverty  with  that  of  the 
poorest  that  surround  them,  but  whose  attire  is  at  once  majestic  and 
coarse,  and  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  and  holding  the  emblem  of 
Redemption,  let  them  preach  judgment  and  death  and  future  punish- 
ment and  penance  and  justice  and  chastity.  And  they  will  be  heard 
by  thousands  with  awe  and  reverence;  and  we  shall  see  wonders  of 
reformation,  pure  faith  revived  with  better  lives,  and  the  head  con- 
verted by  the  converted  heart.  (Letter  on  Catholic  Unity  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  Quoted  in  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  by 
Wilfrid  Ward,  Vol.  I,  p.  406.) 

Wiseman  lived  long  enough  to  recognize  in  these  words  the 
dreams  of  enthusiasm.  We  who  stand  in  the  thin  aftermath 
of  the  great  harvesting  have  no  such  dreams;  it  were  better, 
perhaps,  that  we  had.  Time  has  reaped  dreams  and  dreamer 
alike.  Yet  we  are  perhaps  losers  by  the  loss  of  both.  For 
there  is  a  reality  only  less  deceptive  and  assuredly  more  hard- 
ening than  the  strangest  dream.  And  the  question  must  be 
faced,  "Are  we  in  the  trough  of  this  reality?" 

It  is  part  of  our  Zeitgeist  to  lack — and  sometimes  to  belittle 
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— enthusiasm.  When  we  are  cynics  we  say  that  enthusiasm 
has  fled  to  socialists,  and  recent  converts,  and  children.  When 
we  are  philosophers  we  justify  our  loss;  when  we  are  human 
we  deplore  it.  At  the  head  of  the  present  paper  let  us  con- 
fess it. 

If  a  second  article  of  faith  is  demanded,  we  may  meet  the 
demand  by  stating  that,  though  we  are  not  enthusiasts,  we 
are  optimists.  We  hope  against  hope.  No  wild  outburst  of 
mankind  can  embitter  us  against  men.  In  all  this  we  are 
helped  by  history.  For  no  dangers  can  be  worse  than  those 
the  Church  has  borne ;  no  storms  can  be  more  terrifying  than 
those  the  bark  of  Peter  has  weathered ;  no  hearts  can  be 
harder  than  those  the  grace  of  God  has  already  overcome. 
We  do  not  indeed  look  forward  in  our  own  day  or  in  our  chil- 
dren's children's  day  to  a  harvesting.  We  are  content  to 
sow  a  seed.  Under  the  blessing  of  Him  who  clothes  the  lilies 
the  seed  will  ripen  until  in  His  own  day  there  will  be  a  harvest- 
ing. And  though  we  know  not  the  times  nor  the  moments, 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  there  will  be,  at  last,  a  fulness 
of  time  when  peace  will  be  in  our  land. 

The  book  under  review  is  not  professedly  a  work  of  pio- 
neers. It  is  not  so  much  a  discovery  as  a  Creed.  The  most 
significant  fact  is  not  what  is  said,  but  who  have  said  it.  We 
set  even  more  store  by  the  authors  than  by  the  scholarship. 
And,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  phrase,  we  find  the  title-page 
the  weightiest  page  of  the  book. 

From  first  to  last  there  is  hardly  a  phrase  to  jar  the  ears  of 
the  most  convinced  Roman  Catholic.  Most  of  the  matter  is 
familiar  to  Catholic  students  who  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  treatise  "  De  Ecclesia."  Some  of  the  matter  is  un- 
familiar; yet  fresh  and  apt.  But  all  the  doctrine,  whether 
familiar  or  unfamiliar,  has  the  ring  of  true  Catholic  dogma. 
And  the  book  is  published  not  by  a  professor  of  Oscott  or 
Stonyhurst,  but  by  an  Anglican  vicar  in  the  Cotswold  and  the 
head  of  an  Anglican  brotherhood  in  the  United  States. 

To  understand  it  we  must  understand  what  has  been  so 
well  called  the  "  Oxford  Movement."     It  was  essentially  a 
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movement.  Beginning  in  a  common-room,  it  moved  the  Col- 
lege; it  moved  the  University;  it  moved  the  Kingdom;  it 
moved  the  Establishment;  it  moved  Christendom.  And  it  is 
still  moving.  Nothing  kills  it :  few  things  can  even  delay  it. 
Every  weapon  forged  against  it,  ends  by  fighting  its  battles. 
It  has  been  put  to  ridicule;  and  the  laugh  has  turned  against 
those  who  raised  the  laugh.  It  has  been  tilted  against  epis- 
copal charges ;  and  it  has  won  its  way  to  the  bench  of  bishops. 
It  has  been  refuted  in  lengthy  tomes ;  it  has  usually  had  the  best 
of  the  argument.  Men  have  made  up  their  minds  to  ignore 
it;  yet  it  has  forced  itself  upon  Royal  Commissions.  Parlia- 
ment has  stepped  in  to  control  it ;  and  has  had  to  step  out.  Its 
priests  have  been  sent  ignominiously  to  prison ;  and  have  come 
out  stronger  and  more  determined  than  before.  Its  prime 
movers  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  yet  it  still  moves.  The 
Church  it  loves  is  still  "  reeling  "  under  their  going-out ;  yet 
it  still  moves.     Eppur  si  muove. 

There  were  and  still  are  two  opinions  as  to  its  terminus. 
Most  of  the  men  who  started  it  and  nearly  all  the  bishops  who 
have  lost  their  time,  and  their  peace  of  mind,  trying  to  stop  it, 
were  agreed  it  meant  Rome.  Newman,  who  made  it  and 
made  a  theory  for  it,  and  then  gave  up  the  theory  and  it, — 
Newman,  who  knew  what  it  was  and  whither  it  was  moving, 
if  any  man  did,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  which  are  part  of  our 
national  literature,  to  show  that  the  home  of  the  movement 
is  union  with  the  Holy  See.  To  him  the  homeward  move- 
ment was  and  must  be  a  Romeward  movement.  It  began  in 
the  common-room  at  Oriel,  and  can  end  only  under  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's. 

Another  opinion  is  that  the  movement,  whilst  mainly  Catho- 
lic, is  wholly  national.  The  course  of  argument  underlying 
this  seeming  paradox  is  hard  to  grasp.  But  the  men  who  are 
persuaded  by  it  are  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  a  paralogism; 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  leave  their  unsound  reasons  for  their  good 
faith. 

That  the  Oxford  Movement  as  it  exists  is  still  moving 
Romeward  may  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  book 
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we  are  discussing.  Like  most  of  the  best  books,  it  was  not 
written;  it  grew.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  The  Lamp, 
June,  1906;  and  its  first  writer  was  the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones, 
Rector  of  Morston-in-Marsh.  The  readers  of  this  review 
need  no  introduction  to  the  Cotswold  vicar  whose  book  on 
England  and  the  Holy  See  needed  no  tricks  of  advertisement 
to  win  a  large  hearing  from  the  public.  As  a  result  of 
England  and  the  Holy  See,  the  Rev.  Paul  James  Francis  of 
Gray  moor.  New  York,  started  a  monthly  paper,  The  Lamp, 
with  the  sub-title  of  "An  Anglo-Roman  Monthly  devoted  to 
Church  Unity  "  and  with  the  motto  "  Ut  omnes  unum  sint." 
The  June  number  of  1906  was  wholly  given  over  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  St.  Peter's  office.  So  much  was  the  number  to  the 
liking  of  the  readers  that  the  editor  of  The  Lamp  resolved 
to  publish  the  articles  with  additions  and  subtractions.  The 
result  is  the  present  work.    Even  the  dedication  is  significant : 

To  the  honor  of  the  illustrious 

Archbishops 

St.  Anselm  and  St,  Thomas  of  Canterbury 

We  dedicate  this  volume 

in 

Thanksgiving  for  their  Example 

and  in  the 

Hope  of  their  Intercession. 

No  doubt  the  writers  of  the  book  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  meet  the  charge  of  dishonesty.  Yet  the  book  is  almost 
grotesquely  truthful.  It  may  not  always  be  diplomatic,  but 
it  has  no  mental  reservations.  It  wears  its  faith  upon  its 
sleeve.  Indeed  its  chief  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  is  to  be  as  guile- 
less and  outspoken  as  an  enfant  terrible.  What  could  be  more 
straightforward  than  the  opening  words  of  the  Preface? 

Every  effort  looking  towards  the  Reunion  of  Christendom  assumes 
at  the  outset  that  the  existing  divisions  and  contradictions  amongst 
Christians  constitute  a  broad  reversal  of  that  state  of  unity  which 
is   prescribed   for  us  by  our   Saviour.    .     .    . 

The  present  study  still  further  assumes  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  is  at  once  the  largest  and  most  famous  Church  in  Christendom,  a 
Church   so   constituted   that   it   cannot   formally  change  and   so   closely 
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related  to  the  English  people  as  to  be  the  Mother  of  their  Christianity, 
has  a  first  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  all  Christians,  and  more 
particularly  of  ourselves. 

This  may  not  be  diplomatic,  but  it  is  honest.  Moreover  it 
is  true.  Religious  affairs  in  England  are  becoming  more  and 
more  waterlogged  because  many  men,  statesmen  and  church- 
men alike,  will  not  look  at  it  as  true,  or  will  not  think  that  it 
is  politic. 

The  honesty  of  the  book  is  so  evident  as  to  be  almost  con- 
vincing. We  were  accustomed  to  look  on  the  Romanizing 
party  in  the  Establishment  as  ecclesiastical  Guy  Fawkes  trained 
to  Jesuistry,  with  such  success  that,  whilst  pretending  to  but- 
tress the  Establishment,  they  were  secretly  bent  on  her  over- 
throw. But  there  are  no  hidden  undercrofts  in  the  aim  of 
this  book.  Its  writers  not  merely  show  their  aims,  but  show 
them  under  a  magnifying  glass.*  Consider  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Preface: 

The  aim  of  this  book,  then,  is  to  broach  the  argument  for  the  other 
side,  and  to  claim  to  speak  openly,  to  work  honestly,  and  to  pray 
earnestly  for  the  reunion  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Church 
of  Rome;  to  discuss  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place  the 
ways  and  means  by  which,  it  appears,  such  a  consummation  may  be 
achieved,  to  hold  opinions  as  opinions  which  may  be  beyond  the  range 
of  what  is  commonly  accepted  as  Anglicanism,  and  to  propose  them  for 
the  due  and  constitutional  consideration  of  representative  bodies  on 
either   side.      (P.   ix.) 

Our  only  comment  on  this  honest  statement  of  policy  is  that 
no  words  could  be  plainer  and  more  calculated  to  bridge  the 
gulf  that  yawns  between  the  various  Christian  bodies. 

A  notable  difference  may  be  found  between  this  book  and 
Tract  XC.  In  Newman's  day  members  of  even  the  High 
Church  Party  were  met  on  their  Romeward  way  by  the  com- 
monly held  doctrines  of  the  Establishment.  No  modus  cre- 
dendi  could  as  yet  be  found  between  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
and  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was 
a  brilliant  intuition  and  a  saving  feat  of  Newman  to  attempt 
to  show  men  of  good  will  and  good  sense  that  the  declarations 
of  Canterbury  and  Rome  were  not  irreconcilable.     Perhaps 
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the  framer  of  this  armistice  did  not  foresee  the  widespread 
anger  with  which  it  was  rejected  by  England  rather  than  by 
Rome.  Humanly  speaking  it  meant  that  Newman  had  to 
choose  between  England  and  Rome,  between  what  he  looked 
upon  as  a  national  church  and  the  "  Blessed  Vision  of  Peace  ". 
The  choice  was  a  costly  one,  even  though  he  was  driven  to  it 
by  most  of  his  premises  and  all  his  conclusions.  He  quitted 
Littlemore  for  Maryvale,  not  as  loving  England  less  but  as 
loving  Rome  more.  For  the  doctrines  of  Tract  XC  were  too 
much  a  part  of  his  being  to  suffer  him  long  to  remain  apart 
from  the  one  institution  which  blessed  him  for  holding  them. 

Sixty  years  have  made  a  difference  to  the  ecclesiastical 
problem.  The  chief  movers  have  been  called  "  ex  umbris  et 
imaginibus."  Even  the  factors  of  the  problem  have  changed. 
Men,  and  not  all  of  them  young  men,  judge  Newman  to  have 
acted  in  a  hurry.  "  If  he  had  only  waited  a  little,"  they  say, 
"  all  he  wanted  to  hold  would  have  been  allowed  him.*'  The 
canons  of  interpretation  which  forced  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles 
into  agreement  with  Trent  are  no  longer  scoffed  at  as  non- 
natural.  Time  has  brought  its  own  revenges.  Methods  of 
exegesis,  too  artificial  to  defend  the  word  of  the  reformers, 
have  been  found,  it  is  said,  the  only  way  of  defending  the 
Word  of  God.  The  evangelicals  who  ousted  Ward  and  al- 
most deprived  Newman,  have  since  then  been  attacked  flank 
and  front  on  their  homeward  march  after  victory;  and  have 
only  saved  themselves  by  adopting  the  same  methods  in  inter- 
preting the  Holy  Scripture  which  they  condemned  as  non- 
natural  in  interpreting  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles. 

So  that  the  High  Churchman  of  to-day  has  no  need  to 
write  a  Tract  XC.  All  the  doctrines  necessary  for  his  spirit- 
ual instincts  are  freely  granted  or  freely  taken  within  his 
church.  And  if  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  protest,  they  are 
interpreted  as  Tract  XC  interpreted  them,  but  with  none  or 
little  of  the  indignation  that  met  Newman.  The  main  mat- 
ter of  dispute  is  not  this  or  that  doctrine;  at  least  between 
men  like  Spencer  Jones  and  the  rank  and  file  of  English 
Churchmen.     It  is  no  longer  the  "  Mass  that  matters  " ;  it  is 
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the  authority.  The  fighting  frontier  is  no  longer  "  Hoc  est 
Corpus  Meum  "  but  "  Tu  es  Petrus."  Viewed  in  this  light 
the  following  words  become  emphatic: 

Our  contention  is  that  Rome  cannot  change  her  dogmatic  position 
without  self-destruction;  but  that  England  can  amend  her  formularies. 

Let  this  be  carefully  weighed:  The  Church  of  England  to-day  claims 
continuity  with  the  Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation;  and 
the  Church  of  England  before  the  Reformation  was  in  conscious  de- 
pendence in  spirituals  from  A.  D.  597  to  A.  D.  1534. 

And  if  this  was  so  then,  why  should  it  not  become  so  now?  If  it 
was  not  wrong  to  contemplate  the  change  away  from  Rome,  why  should 
it  be  wrong  to  contemplate  the  change  toward  it? 

You  may  say,  "  It  is  impossible."  But  that  is  a  question  of  fact  and 
not  of  principle.  And  you  cannot  say  it  is  dishonest,  though  you  may 
think  it  vain  to  contemplate  it.     (P.  xi.) 

It  would  seem  that  this  writer,  whatever  his  prejudices  and 
limitations,  has  a  strong  bias  toward  looking  ugly  facts 
straight  in  the  face ;  and  the  more  unsettling  the  fact  the  more 
resolutely  does  he  face  it. 

There  is  a  further  paragraph  which  must  be  quoted,  al- 
though it  is  not  certain  that  every  statement  in  it  would  re- 
ceive the  "  Placet  "  of  Roman  theologians : 

Our  difficulties  are  being  gradually  narrowed  down  and  reduced  from 
questions  of  dogma  to  questions  of  discipline.  After  all  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  everyday  routine  exercises  of  life  that  difficulties  press,  at 
least  'for  the  multitude  of  men;  such  questions  as  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  the  Mass  in  Latin,  the  refusal  of  the  chalice  to  all  but  the  cele- 
brating priest,  and  the  extravagant  expressions  in  some  devotional 
books.  But  all  these  are  questions  orf  discipline  and  not  any  one  of 
them,  in  the  primary  sense,  is  a  question  of  dogma. 

Now  if  this  should  come  to  be  acknowledged,  if  it  should  gradually 
become  clear  that  it  is  just  where  other  communions  feel  the  need  for 
change  to  be  most  pressing  that  Rome  can  change,  while  it  is  only  in  a 
department  that  does  not  touch,  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  harass, 
the  multitude  of  men,  that  change  to  her  is  impossible,  shall  we  not 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  preparing  a  Uniat  Church  as  the  ultimate 
resolution  of  our  ecclesiastical  difficulties?     (P.  xviii.) 

A  passage  from  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflections  has  a  like 
line  of  thought: 

In  my  intercourse  with  men  of  various  ranks  and  ages  I  have  found 
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the  far  larger  number  of  serious  and  inquiring  persons  little,  if  at  all, 
disquieted  by  doubts  respecting  articles  of  faith  that  are  simply  above 
their  comprehension.  It  is  only  where  the  belief  required  of  them  jars 
with  their  moral  feelings,  where  a  doctrine  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  receive  it  appears  to  contradict  their  clear  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  or  to  be  at  variance  with  the  divine  attributes 
of  goodness  and  justice,  that  these  men  are  surprised  and  alienated, 
{Aphorism  96.) 

The  trend  of  the  book  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  contents : 

I.  The  Open  Mind. 

II.  An  Ever-Present  Fact.     (St.  Peter's  Prominence  in 

the  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Outset.) 

III.  St.  Peter  in  the  Gospels. 

IV.  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts. 

V.  The  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

VI.  St.  Paul's  Attitude  toward  St.  Peter. 

VII.  St.  Peter  in  the  Apocalypse. 

VIII.  Witness  of  the  Papal  Consciousness. 

IX.  Witness  of  the  Church  in  the  East. 

X.  Witness  of  the  Church  in  the  West. 
XL    Witness  of  the  British  Church. 

XII.  Pre-Reformation  Witness  of  Ecclesia  Anglicana. 

XIII.  Under  the  Tudors  and  Since. 

XIV. The  Dogmas  of  1854  and  1870.     (Immaculate  Con- 
ception and  Papal  Infallibility.) 
Almost  all  the  perilous  virtues  of  the  book  are  to  be  found 
in  the  following  striking  passage : 

It  seems  to  the  writer  of  this  chapter  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
no  more  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  radical  separation  from  the  Holy 
See  which  took  place  under  the  Tudor  regime  and  her  consequent 
Catholic  spoliation,  than  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  maimed  and  almost 
naked  condition  who  has  been  set  upon  by  desperadoes,  stripped  and 
wounded  and  well-nigh  beaten  to  death.  It  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
cruel  wrong  and  outrage  committed  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Anglican 
Church  by  secular  violence  which  has  put  within  her  pale  the  party  of 
Corporate  Reunion.  Far  from  being  a  body  of  disloyalists  and  dis- 
gruntled malcontents,  the  members  of  this  party  seek  only  to  bring 
to  its  fullest  completion  the  work  of  restoration  and  restitution  now 
going  on  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  they  see  that  this  can  never  be 
truly   realized   until   by  actual   communion   with   the   Apostolic    See   the 
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Church   of   England   regains   her  ancient  and   honorable  place   amongst 
the   Churches  of  the   Catholic  West.    .    .    . 

In  the  light  of  the  irresistible  and  steady  trend  of  the  Anglican  Church 
CTer  since  (i.  e.  the  Assize  sermon  of  Keble)  in  a  Romeward  direction, 
one  need  not  be  a  prophet,  as  was  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  the 
Cure  of  Ars  who  foretold  the  same  thing,  to  become  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  the  providential  trend  of  the  Oxford  Movement  is  toward  the 
Reunion  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  with  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome. 
(Pp.   194-196.) 

Men  on  both  sides  of  this  discussion  are  naturally  shy  of 
Corporate  Reunion.  They  remember  the  fate  of  De  Lisle 
Phillips'  immature  enthusiasm.  But  the  Petrine  party  within 
the  English  Church  are  nothing  if  not  modern  and  scientific. 
They  sit  patiently  at  the  feet  of  facts.  They  are  not  shy  of 
history.  They  conduct  their  enterprise,  if  one  may  say  so, 
with  full  scientific  worship  of  observation  and  experiment. 
They  abhor  theories;  but  they  assert  principles.  Their  motto 
is  duty  rather  than  expediency.  De  Lisle  and  his  fellow- 
workers  wrought  their  own  condemnation  by  explicitly  dis- 
couraging individual  reconciliations  with  Rome.  Spencer 
Jones  and  his  friends  have  no  theories  and  no  rules  about  in- 
dividual reconciliations.  They  leave  a  man's  conscience  to 
himself ;  but  they  seek  to  inform  and  move  the  conscience  of 
their  Church.  They  have  not  lost  heart  because  De  Lisle's 
venture  of  faith  met  with  failure.  They  know  that  Corporate 
Reunion  has  flourished  in  the  East;  and  they  think  that,  with 
care,  it  may  be  transplanted  into  the  West.  And  to  their  eyes 
there  seem  signs  that  the  day  of  reconciliation  is  nearer  than 
before. 

In  truth,  their  hopes  and  prayers  are  fed  by  all  that  has 
happened  this  last  half  a  century.  Even  the  blunders  of  head- 
long zeal  are  not  without  contributing  to  their  wider  hope. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  going-out  from  which  the  English 
church  is  still  "  reeling,"  few  men  would  have  prophesied  the 
spread  of  Catholic  principles  within  her  fold.  The  appeal  to 
the  "  Catholic  Church  "  made  by  the  Tractarians  against  the 
Erastian  threat  of  Disestablishment  has  kept  the  mailed  hand 
of  the  State  off  the  Church's  endowments  for  fifty  years.     But 
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churchmen  of  all  ways  of  thinking  are  now  agreeing  to  think 
Disestablishment  a  necessity.  No  politician  would  presume 
to  prophesy  that  a  bill  for  disestablishing  the  English  Church 
might  not  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Commons  before  a  decade 
has  passed.  If  such  a  bill  became  law,  no  cleric  would  pre- 
sume to  prophesy  that  a  motion  to  open  up  negotiations  with 
Rome  might  not  be  laid  before  a  joint  convocation  of  Canter- 
bury and  York  within  a  further  decade.  The  men  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Romeward  movement  are  not  greatly  con- 
cerned about  spans  of  years,  decades,  or  even  generations. 
Their  hopes  rest  on  divine  commands.  They  feel  that  their 
church  was  probably  never  in  a  position  of  greater  weakness, 
with  its  vanished  yeomanry,  its  hostile  poor,  its  lukewarm  rich, 
its  shrinking  ministry,  its  timid  bishops,  its  brood  of  heresies, 
its  dread  of  dogma.  Yet  in  the  very  motives  for  despair  they 
find  the  grounds  of  hope.  If  a  theoretical  appeal  to  abstract 
Catholicism  gave  new  life  to  the  Establisment,  what  may  not 
be  expected  from  an  actual  reunion  with  the  visible  Catholic 
Church?  It  is  true  that  the  estrangement  of  three  centuries 
cannot  be  ended  without  explanation  and  perhaps  compromise. 
But  is  not  Rome  an  Alma  Mater?  Outside  the  sphere  of 
dogma  and  duty  she  has  ten  rules  for  compromise  for  one  of 
obstinacy.  Her  love  of  souls  is  tireless.  Her  charity  bears  all 
thingfs.  The  affairs  of  France  have  shown  us  how  many  fet- 
ters she  will  wear  if  by  any  means  she  may  reach  souls.  She 
will  sign  and  keep  a  Concordat  which  is  only  less  than  a  death- 
warrant.  She  will  hand  her  priests  over  to  the  mercy  of  the 
State.  She  will  give  the  State  almost  complete  control  over 
the  appointment  of  her  bishops.  And  all  this  for  a  govern- 
ment which  is  actively  hostile  to  the  name  of  God ! 

The  English-speaking  races,  unlike  France,  leave  the 
Church  unfettered.  Under  their  flag  the  Bride  of  Christ  en- 
joys almost  complete  freedom.  In  her  long  history  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  people  under  whom  the  Church  has 
reached  souls  so  fully  or  dealt  with  them  so  effectively  as 
under  the  English-speaking  races  of  to-day. 

Now  the  Roman  Church,  like  all  partly  human  institutions, 
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has  many  human  imperfections;  but  ingratitude  is  not  one  of 
them.  And  in  the  day  of  reconciliation — if 'such  be  vouch- 
safed to  our  hopes  and  prayers — the  Church  of  Rome  will  for- 
get the  days  of  anger  and  will  deal  with  the  returning  hosts 
as  with  the  most  free-born  and  freedom-granting  race  that  has 
yet  sought  her  help  in  the  salvage  of  souls. 

Vincent  McNabb,  O.P. 
London,  England. 


SOME  THEOLOGICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF 
SPIRITISM. 

THE  physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  Spiritism  have  been 
much  before  the  public  of  late.  From  the  ample  Reports 
of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  from  the  works  of 
such  expert  authorities  as  Meyer,  Podmore,  and  Raupert,  the 
prodigies  of  the  secret  seance  and  the  marvels  wrought  by  in- 
dividual intercommunication  with  the  unseen  world  have 
floated  out  through  the  press  into  the  open ;  so  that  there  is  no 
reading  man  or  woman  to-day  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  levitation,  automatic  materialization,  phantasms  of 
the  dead,  writing,  and  other  such  things  uncanny  and  ghost- 
like. Perhaps  the  more  theological  and  philosophical  aspects 
of  Spiritism  are  less  familiar  to  the  average  reader,  and  to 
these  aspects  this  paper  will  be  restricted.  No  apology  need 
be  offered  for  discussing  such  a  subject  here  and  now.  The 
immense  growth  of  Spiritism  in  recent  times  is  enough  to  ar- 
rest the  serious  attention  of  the  clergy,  and  to  make  pertinent 
an  inquiry  into  the  principles  that  actuate  an  organized  move- 
ment which  has  gained  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  American 
people. 

Some  of  our  writers  of  several  generations  ago  used  to  boast 
that  Americans  possessed  a  calculating  shrewdness  which  put 
the  majority  of  them  on  guard  against  novelties  that  could 
not  stand  the  test  of  analysis.  This  trait  of  character,  if  in- 
deed it  ever  existed,  has  disappeared  and  left  no  trace  of  its 
influence.  And  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  the  world, 
where  dangerous  novelties  of  different  kinds  find  a  readier  ac- 
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ceptance.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  one  has  but  to  consider 
the  history  of  Mormonism,  Christian  Science,  Theosophy,  and 
Spiritism.  Not  so  many  years  since,  these  were  barely  more 
than  names  that  represented  little  or  nothing  to  the  average 
mind,  whilst  at  present  they  all  stand  for  religious  or  philoso- 
phical movements  of  wide  extent  and  great  influence.  And  of 
these  four,  Spiritism  is  by  no  means  the  least.  Its  vitality 
and  growth  have  been  remarkable.  It  has  not  been  affected 
for  the  worse,  either  by  the  ridicule  of  laymen  who  thought 
to  laugh  it  out  of  existence,  or  by  the  investigation  of  well- 
known  scientists  who  from  sneering  at  its  pretensions  came  to 
confess  that  they  were  baffled  by  its  phenomena.  Year  by  year 
it  has  spread  over  the  United  States,  until  now  it  has  to  its 
account  a  national  association,  forty-two  camp-meeting  as- 
sociations, one  college,  120  churches,  300,000  adherents,  370 
ministers,  1,500  public  mediums,  10,000  private  mediums,  i,- 
500,000  investigators,  and  $2,000,000  worth  of  property.^ 
Moreover  its  missionaries  are  at  work  throughout  the  whole 
country.  It  has  a  complete  ritual  ^  with  an  ordination  service,^ 
at  least  four  newspapers*  and  a  well-organized  system*^  for  the 
distribution  of  free  literature.  These  facts  are  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  Spiritism  has 
absolutely  nothing  of  its  own  to  offer  that  is  either  consoling 
or  uplifting.  This  becomes  clear  from  a  simple  statement  of 
the  doctrines  found  in  the  writings  of  Spiritists  themselves. 
Their  creed,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  so  extravagant  that 
detailed  analysis  and  criticism  are  quite  unnecessary;  a  plain 
exposition  of  it  will  serve  our  purpose  to  the  full. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will  attribute  to  Spiritism 
four  aspects,  a  moral,  a  phenomenal,  a  theological,  and  a  philo- 
sophical aspect.     For  the  present  the  phenomenal  and  moral 

1  Official  figures  of  the  National  Association. 

2  Progressive  Thinker,  27  Oct.,  1906. 

3  Report  of  Harrison  D.  Barrett  for  the  year  ending  15  Oct.,  1906,  p.  9. 
*  Report  of  President  Barrett  at  the  13th  Annual  Convention  N.  S.  A., 

p.  II. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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aspects  must  be  left  untouched,  in  order  that  we  may  do  some 
justice  to  the  last  two  and  at  the  same  time  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  our  space.  The  task  of  treating  these  topics  is  ren- 
dered extremely  difficult  by  the  vagueness  and  inconsistencies 
that  characterize  most  of  the  statements  concerning  them. 
For  the  Spiritists's  proudest  but  not  their  truest  boast  is  that 
they  have  done  away  with  dogmas  and  creeds  of  all  kinds. 
Out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  all  agree  in  admitting  a 
soul,  a  future  life,  and  communion  of  spirits  with  persons  on 
earth;  but  beyond  this,  they  insist  on  no  set  doctrine. 
Hence  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  their  teaching  that  is 
bewildering.  However  on  many  subjects,  such  as  God,  Christ, 
religion,  the  Bible,  sin,  heaven,  hell,  and  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  a  fair  consensus  of  opinion  can  be  had. 

Their  belief  concerning  God  bears  about  it  traces  of  Theos- 
ophy.  Pantheism,  and  Agnosticism.  He  is  a  spirit,  a  life,  a 
presence,  a  thought,  an  impulse,  an  energy,  infinite  and  imper- 
sonal in  nature  and  beyond  human  comprehension.^  And 
though  "  diffused  and  differentiated  throughout  nature  "  and 
attached  portion  for  portion  to  every  human  soul,  yet  no  one 
on  earth  has  ever  attained  to  Him.  There  are  no  means  of 
doing  so.  He  may  be  felt  by  some  peculiar  soul-instinct  or 
inward  experience;  but  otherwise  He  must  remain  unknown. 
Attributes  he  has,  but  their  precise  nature  is  a  mystery.  His 
office  and  work  are  those  of  an  overpowering  influence,  toward 
which  spirits  ^  evolve  themselves  little  by  little  by  means  of 
some  inherent  force.  The  activity  is  apparently  all  theirs,  not 
His.  Dr.  Fuller,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Spirit- 
istic Association,  gives  expression  to  most  of  these  views  in 
the  following  manner :  "  But  yet  beyond  all  these  gods  .... 
we  get  the  idea  of  one  spirit,  one  life,  one  presence,  one 
thought,  one  impulse,  one  energy,  that  pervades  all  nature. 
We  get  that  idea  from  all  ages.  Likewise  it  runs  through  the 
entire  Bible.  .  .  .  The  idea  or  conception  of  the  great  some- 
thing beyond  man;  the  idea  or  conception  of  a  power  that 

®  The  Living  World,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Fuller,  p.  6. 

■^  In  the  Spiritistic  vocabulary  a  spirit  is  an  excarnate  soul. 
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moves  in  all  nature;  that  dwells  in  all  her  varied  forms  {sic). 
This  thought  of  God  impersonal  in  its  nature,  is  beyond  our 

human  comprehension While  we  may  never  be  able 

through  our  philosophy  to  understand  the  Infinite,  yet  we  may 
sense  from  within  that  energy  that  moves  in  and  through  all, 
ruling  the  destiny  of  worlds  and  likewise  of  all  humanity.  .  .  . 
We  may  ask,  concerning  the  Infinite,  a  number  of  questions, 
but  the  old  inquiry  of  Job :  *  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God?'  still  confronts  us  and  baffles  the  ingenuity  of  the  mind. 
This  power  must  be  felt  deep  down  in  the  depths  of  the  hu- 
man soul  and  no  one  can  feel  it  unless  he  rises  to  the  higher 
attributes  of  spiritual  development."  ^  The  distinguished 
Spiritist,  Prof.  Wallace,  is  equally  clear  in  asserting  the  in- 
ability of  creatures  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  God. 
He  tells  us  that :  "  Our  modern  religious  writers  maintain 
that  they  know  a  great  deal  about  God;  they  define  minutely 
and  critically  His  various  attributes,  .  .  .  and  they  declare  that 
after  death  we  shall  be  with  Him  and  shall  see  and  know  Him. 
In  the  teaching  of  spirits  there  is  not  a  word  of  all  this.  They 
tell  us  that  they  commune  with  higher  intelligences  than  them- 
selves, but  of  God  they  really  know  no  more  than  we  do. 
They  say  that  above  these  higher  intelligences  are  others  higher 
and  higher  in  apparently  endless  gradation  but,  as  far  as  they 
know,  no  absolute  knowledge  of  the  Deity  Himself  is  claimed 
by  any  of  them."  ° 

In  view  of  their  general  assertion  that  "  soul  perception  "  is 
the  only  means  ^^  whereby  we  know  God,  it  should  not  sur- 
prise us  to  learn  that  Spiritists  place  a  very  low  estimate  on 
the  Bible.  In  their  estimation,  it  is  not  a  whit  better  than  any 
other  book  that  contains  "  conceptions  of  right  and  justice." 
It  is  good;  so  are  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins;  so  are 

8  The  Living  World,  Fuller. 

^Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritualism,  p.  116. 

10  In  Presentation  of  Spiritualism,  a  paper  prepared  for  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions,  "  a  recognition  of  the  divine  message  by  inspira- 
tion from  higher  realms  of  spirits  and  angelic  beings  "  is  admitted  by  in- 
sinuation at  least.     This  view,  however,  is  not  general  amongst  Spiritists. 
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all  books  that  reveal  the  higher  promptings  of  the  soul.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  reason  for  any  special  reverence  for  it;  since 
as  much  truth  can  be  found  on  the  pages  of  profane  history. 
These  or  similar  ideas  are  impressed  upon  Spiritists  by  more 
than  one  of  their  leaders ;  but  nowhere  can  they  be  found  more 
clearly  expressed  than  in  this  passage  from  an  address  by 
Dr.  Fuller: 

We  must  rid  our  minds  of  the  thought  that  any  book  coming  down  to  us 
from  the  past  is  more  to  be  honored  for  its  conceptions  of  right  and 
justice  than  a  thousand  other  books  that  might  be  selected  out  of  the 
libraries  of  antiquity.  We  must  rid  our  minds  of  the  thought  that  one 
book  stands  preeminently  above  all  the  other  sacred  books  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  past  time.  .  .  .  Therefore,  you  will  understand  that  we 
are  not  to  accept  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christian,  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Brahmin,  or  the  sacred  books  of  any  race  itself,  simply  because  these 
books  have  been  selected  from  the  great  number  of  books  that  have  been 
written  in  the  world,  and  style  them  divine  books.  All  books  that  contain 
the  higher  promptings  of  the  human  soul;  all  books  that  contain  a  spirit- 
ual insight  into  nature  are  sacred  and  divine  books,  and  all  men,  and  all 
women  likewise,  who  have  climbed  with  aching  and  bleeding  feet  up  the 
Calvaries  of  the  past  .  .  .  have  been  inspired  men  and  women.  .  .  .  There- 
fore we  may  find  in  the  pages  of  profane  history  as  much  truth  as  we  can 
possibly  find  in  those  of  sacred  history.^^ 

This  is  frankly  rationalistic  or  worse;  but  bad  as  it  is,  it  can 
hardly  equal  in  irreverence  the  supposed  revelations  of  "  Im- 
perator,"  a  great  spirit  intelligence.  In  his  opinion  the  Old 
Testament  has  made  God  an  "  angry,  jealous,  human  ty- 
rant," ^^  and  as  a  consequence,  Spiritism  is  in  open  opposition 
to  it.  It  would  be  a  real  pleasure  not  to  be  able  to  record 
anything  worse  than  this;  but  if  downright  ridicule  of  the 
sacred  text  is  more  malicious  than  other  forms  of  disrespect, 
then  worse  must  be  written.  For  judging  from  the  title  of  a 
book  that  is  catchingly  advertised  in  the  Progressive  Thinker, 
an  official  organ  of  the  sect.  Spiritists  are  not  adverse  to  a 
little  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible.  In  the  issue  of  this 
paper  for  27  October,  1906,  we  read :  "  New  Testament  Stories 

^"^  Living  World. 

12  Raupert,  Modern  Spiritism,  p.  211.  Stainton-Moses  speaks  with  al- 
most equal  disrespect  of  the  New  Testament. 
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Comically  Illustrated.     Drawings  by  Watson  Heston.     With 
Critical  and  Humorous  Comments  upon  the  Texts.     Heston's 
Drawings  are  incomparable  and  excruciatingly  funny."    And 
yet  despite  all  this,  some  spiritistic  writers  see  no  impropriety 
in  trying  to  further  their  purpose  by  the  use  of  this  dis- 
credited book.     The  art  of  blowing  hot  and  cold  in  the  same 
breath  has  apparently  been  mastered  at  last.     Mr.  Hudson 
Tuttle,  an  intellectual  chief  in  the  new  movement,  has  written 
an  essay  ^^  with  the  aforesaid  purpose.     Scarcely  anything 
can  be  imagined  more  naively  simple  than  his  method  of  ar- 
riving at  conclusions.     The  cardinal   point  that   should  be 
established  is,  that  the  supernormal  phenomena  described  in 
the  Scriptures  are  due  to  the  departed  souls  of  men.     The 
author  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  the  case  only  to  dismiss  it  in 
these  words :  "  Though  angels  are  understood  to  be  special 
creations,  and  spirits  to  have  ascended  through  mortal  bodies, 
the  words  are  used  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible  as  interchange- 
able."    His  argument,  if  drawn  out,  would  ultimately  reduce 
itself  to  this :  angels  are  spirits ;  but  spirits  are  departed  souls ; 
therefore  wherever  the  Bible  mentions  either,  it  means  the 
souls  of  men.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the  view  of  this  man, 
Spiritism  "  furnishes  the  key  whereby  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bible  and  its  miracles  are  explained  with  a  clearness  com- 
mentators have  not  been  able  to  attain  for  want  of  the  knowl- 
edge it  furnishes?"     But  we  will  give  the  author  a  chance  to 
illustrate  his  method  by  following  him  literally  for  a  while, 
even  at  the  cost  of  sequence  of  thought  and  expression.     In 
order  to  appreciate  his  efforts  to  the  full,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  his  purpose  obliges  him  to  establish  the 
identity   between   angels    and    "  spirits   that   have    ascended 
through  mortal  bodies,"  in  other  words,  souls.     Here  is  how 
he  does  it.     We  quote  literally : 

"'Yea  while  I  was  speaking  in  prayer,  even  the  man,  Gabriel  whom  I 
had  seen  in  a  vision.*  Dan.  9:  21.  He  previously  says  that  this  spirit, 
*  stood  before  me  as  the  appearance  of  a  man.'  Dan.  8:15.  *  He  maketh 
His  angels  spirits.*     Psalms,  104:4.     Luke  places  departed  spirits  on  a 

"  Spiritualism  of  the  Bible:  Hudson  Tuttle. 
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level  with  angels,  20 :  z^-  '  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,  for  they  are 
equal  to  the  angels,'  etc.  The  terms  are  indiscriminately  used:  'And  as 
Peter  knocked  at  the  gate,  a  damsel  came  to  hearken, — then  said  they,  it  is 
his  angel'  (spirit).  Acts  12:13,  i5-  *I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead, 
and  behold  I  am  alive  for  ever  more.'  Rev.  i :  18.  *  The  soul  of  man 
separated  from  his  body.'    Math.  14:  26;  Luke  24:  27." 

The  last  two  citations  in  this  singularly  incoherent  passage, 
refer  respectively  to  the  miracle  of  our  Lord  walking  on  the 
water  and  to  His  appearance  to  the  Apostles  after  the  Resur- 
rection. Now,  though  not  a  single  citation  has  any  connexion 
with  the  proposition  in  hand,  the  last  two  are  so  utterly  unfit 
for  the  purpose  intended  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
why  they  were  suggested  as  proofs.  Perhaps  the  explana- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  American  Revised  Edition  of  the 
Bible  translated  the  words  of  the  Apostles  in  the  first  instance 
by  "  It  is  a  ghost ; "  while  in  the  second  it  says  that  "  they 
(the  Apostles)  were  affrighted  and  supposed  that  they  beheld 
a  spirit."  As  can  be  imagined,  all  now  becomes  easy  for  the 
writer.  Every  phenomenon  attributed  by  Spiritists  to  souls 
is  triumphantly  vindicated  by  a  series  of  texts.^*  Physical 
manifestations  are  foreshadowed  by  the  action  of  the  angel 
who  loosed  Peter  from  chains ;  and  in  the  same  connexion  the 
author  remarks  quite  enthusiastically  that  "  a  fine  physical 
manifestation  is  recorded  in  Exodus  14:24  where  the  Lord 
took  off  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Egyptian ;"  to  which  he  adds 
Exodus  14 :  19 :  "An  angel  "  went  before  them  in  a  pillar  of 
fire.  To  this,  in  turn,  he  appends  the  most  amusing  example 
of  all,  expressed  in  these  words :  "  The  moving  of  a  table 
now  is  represented  by  an  angel  rolling  back  the  stone  from  the 
door  of  the  Sepulchre,  Matt.  38 :  2."  We  read  on  a  little 
further  and  discover  that  the  so-called  inspiration  of  mediums 
is  supported  by  I  Cor.  7:8:  "  For  to  one  is  given  by  the 
spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge 
by  the  same  spirit ;"  and  by  Job  26 : 4,  "  To  whom  hast  thou 
uttered  words  and  whose  spirit  came  from  thee?"  Then  too 
there   are  passages   that   approve  of   speaking   in   unknown 

1*  From  this  on,  not  all  the  texts  quoted  by  Mr.  Tuttle  will  be  cited. 
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tongues.  Such,  for  instance,  is  Acts  11:4,  which  the  author 
suits  to  his  purpose  by  interpreting  in  this  way:  "And  they 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  spirit  [which  controlled  them]  gave 
them  utterance."  Nor  are  materialization  and  clairvoyant 
appearances  neglected.  They  are  everywhere  in  Scripture: 
"An  angel  appears  to  Hagar,"  ^^  Gen.  XVI. ;  two  came  to 
Abraham  so  perfectly  materialized  that  "  they  did  eat,"  Gen. 
18;  an  angel  wrestled  with  Jacob,  32;  Balaam  met  an  angel, 
Judges  II;  an  angel  came  and  sat  under  an  oak  and  talked  to 
Gideon,  Judges  6 ;  a  materialized  book  was  shown,  Eze.  11:9; 
Joshua  saw  and  conversed  with  a  spirit  who  held  a  drawn 
sword ; — and  in  Amos  it  is  said  the  *  Lord  stood  upon  a  wall 
made  by  a  plumb  line,  with  a  plumb  in  his  hand.'  "  At  this 
point  the  writer  stops  long  enough  to  explain  that  "  the  line 
as  well  as  the  sword,  must  have  been  materialized,  or  they 
could  not  have  been  visible."  He  then  proceeds  with  his 
examples  of  materialization  and  clairvoyant  appearances, 
which  include,  strangely  enough,  the  feeding  of  the  multitude 
on  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  the  miracle  of  Cana,  and  Christ's 
appearances  after  the  Resurrection.  The  trace  of  the  mediums 
and  spirit-rapping  are  next  in  order.  The  former  has  its 
counterpart  in  St.  Paul's  rapture  to  heaven;  the  latter,  in  the 
writing  on  the  walls  of  Baltasar's  castle.  Levitation  follows, 
instanced  by  the  case  of  Philip,  "  who  was  caught  away  from 
the  eunuch  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord ;"  by  Elisha's  act  of  mak- 
ing "  iron  swim,"  and  by  Christ's  miracle  of  walking  upon 
the  water;  and  besides,  did  not  Ezechiel  say:  "And  he  put 
forth  the  form  of  an  hand  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine 
head;  and  the  spirit  lifted  me  up  between  the  earth  and  the 
heaven,  and  brought  me  in  the  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem  "  ? 

(8:30 

Clairvoyance  offers  no  difficulty  at  all.  Elisha  was  clair- 
voyant, we  are  told ;  so  was  St.  Stephen,  who  saw  "  the  heav- 
ens opened  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right-hand  of 

IS  The  spelling  of  the  Scriptural  names  quoted  is  left  as  found  in  the 
author. 
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God ;"  so  also  were  St.  Paul  and  Christ.  "  Come,  see  a  man 
who  told  me  all  things,  I  ever  did.  Is  this  not  the  Christ?" 
Clairaudience  is  no  less  certain.  For  Saul  heard  the  Lord's 
voice  and  "  the  Apostles  heard  the  voice  of  Moses  and  Elias 
on  the  mount."  Finally  dreams  and  visions  are  traced  to 
Scripture.  For  these,  reference  after  reference  is  given,  and 
the  whole  is  concluded  by  the  amazing  statement  that  the  en- 
tire Book  of  Revelations  "  is  professedly  the  utterance  of  one 
in  a  trance."  Thus  by  misapplication  and  distortions,  unin- 
tentional perhaps,  but  none  the  less  real  for  all  that,  every 
phenomenon  that  takes  place  in  spiritistic  seances  is  referred 
back  to  Scripture. 

Table-moving,  pretended  appearances  of  souls  in  visible 
form,  the  horrid  trance  of  the  mediums,  spirit-writing,  the 
floating  of  heavy,  solid  objects  in  the  air,  the  revelation  of 
secret  thoughts,  are  all  vindicated.  What  matter  that  in  the 
seances  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  excarnate  souls, 
while  in  Scripture  the  events  narrated  are  the  works  of  Christ 
or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  angels  or  saints  who  were  God's 
instruments :  "  Omnis  homo  pro  domo  sua."  Cicero's  musi- 
cal friend  thought  his  own  soul  music.  Spiritists  find  souls 
everywhere.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  of  them,  "  even 
the  gods  of  the  pagans  "  were  merely  the  spirits  of  men  who 
once  inhabited  physical  bodies ;  "  so  that  when  we  speak  of 
Apollo,  when  we  speak  of  Zeus,  when  we  speak  of  Jehovah,  we 
are  speaking  of  men  who  once  inhabited  physical  bodies."  ** 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  Bible  to  Christ,  we  shall  find  even 
less  that  is  to  our  taste.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  first  principle 
that  the  Christian  conception  of  Jesus  is  all  wrong.  His  char- 
acter and  work  have  been  obscured  by  useless  theological  specu- 
lation. Qualities  have  been  attributed  to  Him  which  He  never 
knew  or  claimed.  This  estimate,  which  sounds  like  a  para- 
graph from  the  book  of  a  German  rationalist,  is  certainly  de- 
structive enough.  But  in  this  case,  Spiritists  do  not  rest  con- 
tent with  destructive  criticism;  they  reconstruct  the  character 

^®  The  Living  World. 
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of  Jesus  according  to  their  ideals.  The  result  is  interesting. 
Christ  was  a  good  man,  yes,  a  great  and  holy  man  with  a 
message  for  His  time;  and,  though  He  taught  absolutely 
nothing  new,^^  His  place  is  among  the  greatest  religious  seers 
of  the  world.  He  may  be  ranked  with  Zoroaster,  Moses,  and 
Buddha — ^all  of  them  interpreters  of  truth  to  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived.^®  His  was  an  heroic  figure;  that  of  a  medium  of 
exalted  powers  and  intelligence  who  had  learned  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  could  make  matter  obey  His  will.  But  great 
as  was  His  power,  it  must  not  be  considered  unique,  for  He 
did  nothing  that  any  medium  of  similar  attainments  cannot 
hope  to  accomplish  by  dint  of  patient  effort.  But  more  of  this 
later  on. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Spiritists' 
opinion  concerning  religion.  Their  attitude  toward  it  is  most 
revolutionary.  There  is  hardly  a  Christian  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice that  is  not  attacked  by  them  with  great  violence.  As  a 
prelude  to  the  treatment  of  this  topic  we  shall  cite  some  items 
from  the  Progressive  Thinker  for  27  October,  1906.  We 
read :  "  When  all  the  streams  of  superstition  run  dry,  religion 
will  be  found  dead  between  their  withered  banks,  (Truth 
Seeker)."  Again:  "In  wonder  all  philosophy  [say  religion] 
began,  in  wonder  it  ends  and  admiration  fills  up  the  inter- 
space; but  the  first  wonder  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  the 
last  is  the  parent  of  adoration.  (Coleridge)."  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  advertisements  of  books :  "  Religious  and 
Theological  Works  of  Thomas  Paine;  contains  his  celebrated 
'Age  of  Reason  '  and  a  number  of  letters  and  discourses  on  re- 
ligion and  theological  subjects."  "Prayer;  Its  Uselessness 
and  Unscientific  Assumption."  "  How  the  Bible  was  In- 
vented— The  attention  of  preachers  and  theological  students 
and  all  church  members  should  be  called  to  the  wonderful 
story  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Bible  which  this  lecture 
tells."  "  Jesus  Christ,  a  Myth. — This  book  examines  the  evi- 
dence for  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus  and  finds  it  quite 

^"^The  Living  World. 
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insufficient  to  prove  that  such  a  man  as  Jesus  ever  lived.  It 
is  a  most  important  contribution  to  modern  thought." — "  Six 
Historic  Americans.  Page  after  page  of  the  most  radical  free 
thought  sentiments  are  culled  from  the  correspondence  and 
other  writings  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  which  shows  that 
these  men  were  as  pronounced  in  their  rejection  of  Chris- 
tianity as  Paine  and  Ingersoll.  That  Washington  was  not 
a  Christian  nor  a  believer  in  Christianity.  In  support  of  Lin- 
coln's infidelity,  he  [the  author]  has  collected  the  testimony 
of  more  than  a  hundred  witnesses ;"  "  The  Infidelity  of  Ecclesi- 
asticism ;  A  menace  to  American  civilization.  The  entire  hier- 
archy of  ecclesiasticism  arraigned  as  infidels  for  subverting 
the  scientific  demonstrations  of  universities  and  colleges,  by 
substituting  the  immoral  phantom  of  the  Mosaic  hypothesis." 
All  this  should  logically  lead  Spiritists  to  the  conclusion  that  re- 
ligion is  a  monstrous  evil  which  should  be  banished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  they  have  a  rare  knack  of  accepting 
premises  and  rejecting  coijiclusions.  And  so  they  unhesitat- 
ingly cherish  one  religion,  spiritism,  at  the  risk  of  having  an 
official  newspaper  consider  it  the  detritus  of  superstition,  the 
offspring  of  ignorance.  And  of  course,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
theirs  is  the  most  perfect  religion  that  the;  world  has  ever 
known.  "  This  new  religion  of  spiritualism,"  says  Dr.  Fuller, 
"  has  gathered  up  the  fragments  that  have  been  scattered 
by  the  wayside  and,  connecting  them  together,  presents  to  us 
a  finer  conception,  a  broader  idea  of  the  truth  than  any  one  age 
of  the  world  ever  possessed,  simply  because  it  has  gathered 
these  fragments  from  each  and  all.  It  has  selected  out  from 
all  inspirations  the  most  uplifting  thoughts ;  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  present  hour  stands  in  advance  of  the  inspirations  of  the 
past  only  because  man  has  advanced  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally ;  and  as  he  advances  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally,  he  must  likewise  advance  spiritually  and  reach  out  to 
higher  and  ever  higher  attitudes  of  inspiration."  ^^ 

There  has  been  therefore  an  inevitable  religious  evolution 
culminating  in  Spiritism  that  has  a  sublime  mission  of  perfect- 
ly The  Living  World, 
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ing  advanced  souls  which  "  have  freed  themselves  from  the 
shackles  of  creeds."  ^**  On  one  point  Spiritists  dwell  first,  last, 
and  forever,  to  wit,  the  absurdity  of  creeds.  Their  religion 
is  the  emancipator  from  the  "  serfdom  of  creeds,"  cursed 
things  that  act  as  a  great  prison-house  which  shuts  out  the 
light  of  heaven  from  millions  of  incarcerated  human  souls  and 
thus  retards  the  progress  of  all  humanity.^^  And  the  writer 
from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  warns  his  clientele  against 
the  danger  of  dogma  in  these  emphatic  words :  "  If  we  ever 
allow  spiritualism  to  crystallize  into  an  unchangeable  creed 
or  to  become  too  respectable,  it  will  damn  all  humanity." 

Utterly  unconscious  that  these  forcible  denunciations  of 
creed  are  in  themselves  dogmas.  Spiritists  single  out  for  simi- 
lar attacks  many  special  practices  and  articles  of  faith.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  observance  of  Sunday  is  denounced  as  a 
priestly  project  inaugurated  in  order  that  the  clergy  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  exploit  their  creeds.^^ 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  not  only  false; 
it  is  pagan  in  conception.  There  was  no  need  of  any  propitia- 
tion, much  less  of  a  bloody  vicarious  sacrifice,  for  sin.  Christ, 
it  is  true,  was  our  Saviour,  but  only  "  in  the  same  though  in  a 
higher  sense  that  all  regenerators  of  men  have  been  saviours 
and  yielded  up  their  bodily  existence  in  devotion  to  an  over- 
mastering idea."  His  death  therefore  was  quite  unnecessary 
and  no  part  of  God's  plan. 

Original  sin  is  done  away  with  in  the  same  easy  way.  It 
is  declared  that  man  did  not  fall  from  a  state  of  grace.  He 
was  never  there  to  fall.  On  the  contrary,  he  began  low  down 
in  the  spiritual  scale  and  evolved  or  unfolded  himself  to  higher 
planes  by  long  laborious  efforts. 

Though  Spiritists  frequently  use  the  word  sin,  they  attach 
to  it  a  meaning  entirely  different  from  that  to  which  we  are 

20  xhis  idea  is  contained  in  many  of  the  revelations  given  by  spirits  to 
their  friends.  The  "spirits"  which  communicated  with  Stainton-Moses 
insisted  on  it. 

21  The  Living  World. 
^^Progressive  Thinker,  27  October,  1906. 
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accustomed.  This  we  can  easily  perceive  from  Mr.  Tuttle's 
definition  of  its  contradictory,  virtue.  "  Righteousness,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  compliance  with  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the 
material  world  in  the  direction  of  the  furtherance  of  spiritual 
perfection."  ^^  Now  to  a  Spiritist,  spiritual  perfection  is 
synonymous  with  the  refinement  of  the  material  particles  of 
which  they  say  the  soul  is  composed.  Whence  it  follows  that 
sin  is  the  violation  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  material 
world  to  the  detriment  of  spiritual  perfection,  that  is,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  refinement  of  the  material  particles  of  the  soul. 
In  other  words  sin  is  an  act  with  a  material  effect  upon  a  ma- 
terial soul.  Whether  in  their  estimation  evil  is  entirely  of 
the  body  or  not,  is  hard  to  decide.  George  Pelham,  a  spirit 
intelligence,  asserts  that  it  is.  In  one  of  his  materializations 
he  said  to  Professor  Newbold :  "  It  is  only  the  body  that  sins, 
not  the  soul."  At  first  sight  Spirit  John  Pierpont  seems  to 
contradict  this  by  saying  that  "  it  is  folly  to  say  that  all  sin 
belongs  to  the  flesh,  for  scientific  researchers  know  that  when 
the  body  ceases  to  breathe,  when  the  various  organs  cease  to 
express  their  function,  no  sin  can  be  committed  by  the  pros- 
trate form.  Scientific  men  may  declare  that  the  sin  has  been 
committed  and  is  done,  that  there  is  no  further  activity  for 
that  which  was  once  consciousness  expressed  through  the  mor- 
tal frame,  but  they  will  also  declare  that  it  was  the  developed 
or  undeveloped  mind  that  forced  the  individual  to  commit  the 
sin,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  that  when  thought  ceased 
to  vibrate  through  the  mortal  frame  no  sin  could  be  per- 
formed." ^*  Despite  this  obscure  protest,  which  appears  to 
place  all  sin  in  the  intellect,  this  spirit's  conception  of  moral 
evil  is  no  less  materialistic  than  that  which  obtains  among 
the  great  majority  of  Spiritists.  He  expresses  himself  dif- 
ferently, but  in  the  final  analysis  he  reaches  the  same  conclusion. 
With  him  righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  both  in  this  life 
and  the  next,  depend  on  material  vibrations.     He  says  "  that 

23  What  is  Spiritualism  f 

24  "  Obsession.    An  Address  by  Spirit  John  Pierpont,  through  the  Me- 
diumship  of  Mrs.  Mary  Longley." 
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the  various  rates  of  vibration  of  htiman  beings  on  earth  deter- 
mine quite  largely  their  spiritual  condition,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  spiritual  states  of  unfoldment  may  perhaps  have  much 
to  do  with  the  ratio  of  vibration ;  therefore,  an  individual  who 
is  ignorant,  coarse,  and  brutish  in  instincts  .  .  .  usually  vi- 
brates in  ratio  and  harmony  with  the  physical  forms  of 
earth."  ^^  Sometimes  these  vibrations  become  so  violent  that 
they  emanate  from  the  sinners  and  then  "  other  human  beings 
may  be  obsessed,  saturated,  controlled  by  these  very  forces  and 
influences,  all  of  which  are  being  thrown  off  by  human  beings 
who  dwell  in  warfare  and  strife,  who  seek  to  satisfy  carnal  ap- 
petites, who  frequent  dive,  brothel,  and  saloon,  where  the 
brawl  is  frequently  going  on,  where  the  emanations,  the  vi- 
brations, and  all  the  conditions  of  a  subtle  character  are 
floating  forth  through  house  and  street  and  land  and  alley  to 
fill  the  atmosphere  with  foulness  that  cannot  be  described."  ^* 

Sin  in  the  next  world  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  necessity. 
We  are  told  "  that  if  we  realize  that  the  individual  may  be  so 
enmeshed  in  the  network  of  its  own  creation  of  physical  ele- 
ments and  forces,  made  up  from  the  activities  of  human  pas- 
sions, carnal  desires,  and  selfish  purposes,  that  he  cannot  be- 
come free  from  it  and  is  entangled  close  to  earth,  vibrated, 
swayed,  and  tormented  by  the  very  forces  of  which  he  is  a 
part  and  in  which  he  is  engulfed,  we  can  easily  believe  that 
if  opportunity  and  conditions  are  presented  to  such  an  entity, 
he  may  easily  do  that  which  we  know  to  be  wrong  or  commit 
that  which  is  called  crime."  ^"^ 

In  such  a  creed  as  this,  there  is  no  room  for  rewards  or 
punishments  meted  out  by  one  in  authority  over  the  soul.  Re- 
pentance it  admits,  but  only  such  a  sorrow  as  a  person  might 
feel  over  lost  opportunities  of  improving  self.  Death,  judg- 
ment, heaven,  and  hell,  in  the  Christian  sense  are  anathema- 
tized. Death  is  not  a  punishment  for  the  primal  sin.  It  is 
a  natural  and  inevitable  step  forward  in  the  ceaseless  progress 
which  man  is  making  toward  some  far-off  divine  something 
or  somebody.     There  will  come  a  moment  when  each  man 

2K  Ibid.,  p.  10.  2«  Ibid.,  p.  &  27  Jbid.,  p.  6. 
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will  slough  off  his  body  and  thus  untrammeled  continue  his 
onward,  upward  journey  in  obedience  to  a  law  of  his  nature. 
There  will  be  no  judgment,  save  that  which  each  soul  executes 
in  itself;  and  no  fixed  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  for  such 
is  impossible. ^^  All  is  endless  evolution,  with  now  and  then, 
as  it  would  appear,  some  retrogression  by  a  particularly  vicious 
soul.  For  good  souls  this  progress,  though  natural,  is  diffi- 
cult enough,  but  for  wicked  souls  it  is  the  sorest  kind  of  a 
trial.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  our  souls  carry  both 
their  virtues  and  their  base  passions  '^^  into  the  next  world. 
As  a  consequence  the  good  spirit  immediately  takes  its  place 
on  a  high  plane  and  moves  on  cycle  after  cycle  in  endless  pro- 
gression; while  the  bad  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  its 
struggling  excarnate  existence  low  down  near  the  earth  and 
carries  within  itself  its  own  hell.  The  soul  of  the  drunkard 
is  parched  by  tormenting  thirst,  and  that  of  the  libertine  burns 
with  a  devouring  lust.  These  afflicted  spirits  hover  near  dens 
of  vice  ^^  and  at  the  first  opportunity  obsess  ^^  people  in  order 
to  be  able  to  satisfy  their  own  passions.^'  What  happens  after 
this  is  perhaps  best  described  in  the  words  of  Spirit  John 
Pierpont.  *'  The  obsessing  spirit,  having  performed  its  pur- 
pose, has  also  gained  an  experience,  has  been  brought  under 
the  direction  of  higher  laws  ^^  and  set  to  work  to  generate  a 

28  Presentation  of  Spiritualism,  p.  3. 

2  9  This  is  the  general  opinion  among  Spiritists.  Stainton- Moses,  as  a 
medium,  taught  that  "  the  material  passions  "  "  accompany  "  the  soul  after 
death.  As  a  spirit,  he  retracted  this,  claiming  that  in  life  he  had  been 
deceived  by  the  spirits.  "  Imperator  " — and  in  fact  most  Spiritists  of  note 
— teach  that  the  soul  is  actually  possessed  of  lower  passions,  i.  e.,  lust,  etc., 
in  the  next  life. 

30  Stainton-Moses,  quoted  by  Raupert. 

31  Spiritists  recognize  two  kinds  of  obsession  :  one  is  had  when  an  evil 
spirit  enters  the  "aura"  (i.  e.,  the  environment  made  up  of  emanations 
from  sinners)  ;  the  other  is  had  when  the  spirit  really  enters  into  a  per- 
son.    See  "  Obsession  "  by  Spirit  John  Pierpont. 

32  Ibid. 

3  3  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  spirit  really  means  that 
indulgence  of  brutal  passions  brings  the  soul  under  the  direction  of  higher 
laws  and  arouses  pure  thought  and  desire  in  the  heart. 
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better  and  more  spiritual,  a  more  refined  and  ethereal  magnetic 
"  aura  "  that  shall  go  to  benefit  him  spiritually,  mentally  and 
morally.  As  his  vibrations  are  set  to  work  along  higher 
lines  and  through  the  arousing  of  pure  thought  and  desire  in 
his  heart,  there  will  be  an  elimination  of  the  coarser,  more 
crude  elements  of  his  spirit-body,  and  an  absorption  of  more 
refined  and  ethereal  forces  and  atoms  which  will  enable  him 
to  loosen  his  hold  upon  the  moral  plane  and  to  gradually  rise 
to  higher  states  and  purer  localities."  ^*  Comment  is  surely 
uncalled-for  here ;  and  this  topic  can  now  give  way  to  another, 
— the  spiritist's  idea  of  the  nature  of  miracles. 

Professor  Wallace  puts  their  doctrine  in  a  nutshell  when  he 
says  that  "  spiritualism  affords  the  only  sure  foundation  for  a 
true  philosophy  and  a  pure  religion.  It  abolishes  the  terms 
*  supernatural '  and  *  miracle  '  by  an  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
law  and  realm  of  nature."  ^^  There  is  the  whole  thing  in  a 
few  words.  There  are  no  miracles.  But  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  investigate  the  reasons  for  such  a  judgment.  They  may 
be  had  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Gales  Forster  who  writes : 

Spiritualism  declares  that  a  miracle,  in  the  theological  sense,  is  scien- 
tifically, philosophically,  and  morally  impossible;  and  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible that  a  miracle  could  take  place  in  that  sense,  it  would  not  only  de- 
stroy the  divinity  of  the  Bible,  but  it  would  destroy  divinity  itself — and 
why?  Thus:  No  one  will  deny  that  God  is  infinite  in  His  attributes,  and 
that  natural  law  is  the  effect  of  the  perfection  and  divinity  qi  those  attri- 
butes, and  that,  consequently,  all  things  have  been  arranged  upon  the  wisest 
and  best  plan  for  the  wisest  and  best  purpose.  Any  deviation,  therefore, 
from  this  plan  must  be  a  detraction,  because  there  can  be  no  change  in 
what  is  perfect,  except  for  the  worse.  To  base  a  system  of  religion,  as  is 
done  in  the  orthodox  world,  upon  the  performance  of  miracles,  with  the 
theological  interpretation  of  the  word,  is  to  base  that  system  upon  the  in- 
harmony  of  the  divine  attributes :  and  in  doing  so,  you  necessarily  deprive 
Deity  of  that  which  alone  makes  Him  infinite. 

The  spiritual  school,  therefore,  is  entirely  justified  in  declaring  that  a 
miracle,  so  interpreted,  is  utterly  impossible.  The  legitimate  corollary, 
therefore,  is,  that  all  the  various  phenomena  of  the  past,  as  recorded  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the  analogous  manifestations 
of  the  present  day,  were  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  harmonious 
action  of  natural  law;  and  that  none  of  the  powers  that  were  exercised 

8*  "  Obsession." 

85  Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritualism,  p.  221. 
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in  the  past  through  any  of  the  prophets,  patriarchs  or  seers,  through  Jesus 
or  His  Apostles,  zvere  drawn  from  without  the  domain  of  Nature.^^ 

We  wonder  if  the  writer  ever  gave  thought  to  the  fact  that 
He  who  in  eternity  could  decree  to  estabhsh  a  law  could  also 
in  eternity  decree  to  suspend  its  execution  at  a  fixed  time,  for 
a  good  reason  ?  Certainly  such  an  act  would  argue  no  change 
either  in  the  law  or  in  the  lawgiver.  But  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  difficulties  of  Spiritists  are  not  precisely  intel- 
lectual. They  must  be  sought  for  in  places  other  than  the 
intellect.  These  men  seem  to  have  a  blind,  overmastering  pre- 
judice against  the  doctrines  that  the  Christian  Church  holds 
dear.  Indeed  one  of  them  in  his  estimate  of  men  who  have 
been  active  one  way  or  other  in  shaping  belief,  has  words  of 
praise  for  those  only  who  have  revolted  against  doctrine  and 
authority.  Luther,  Wesley,  Channing,  Parker,  and  Emerson, 
are  his  heroes.  He  exalts  some  who  have  assailed  even  God 
Himself.  Here  are  his  words :  "Another  class  of  individuals 
is  now  presented  to  us,  who  have  labored  outside  of  the  church, 
who  predicted  this  glorious  day  of  freedom  we  all  enjoy. 
Those  brave  men  who  have  contributed  so  much  toward  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  the  broad  church  of  the  future  must  not 
be  forgotten.  Let  us  not  forget  at  this  hour,  to  honor  and 
respect  the  name  of  .  .  .  Voltaire  .  .  .  and  Paine."  *^  An- 
other significant  fact  in  this  relation  is  had  from  the  report 
of  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Spiritists,  for 
the  year  ending  15  October,  1906.  He  relates  that  by  a  un- 
animous vote  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  of  1905,  he 
was  instructed  to  negotiate  for  affiliation  with  liberal  reli- 
gious bodies  in  America,  including  the  Secular  Union  and 
Free  Thought  Federation.  He  met  with  success  and  received 
most  helpful  suggestions  from  the  president  of  the  American 
Secular  Union  and  Free  Thought  Federation.  This  gentle- 
man and  "  nearly  all  the  progressive  minds  connected  with 
his  organization  looked  with   favor  upon  the  proposition.*' 

88  What  is  Spiritualism?  Thomas  Gales  Forster. 

3'^  The  Living  World.  Volney,  Spinoza,  and  Bruno  are  also  found  in 
this  list. 
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Likewise  did  the  "  Universalists,  Unitarians,  Swedenborgians, 
Metaphysicians,  New  Thoughtists,  Universal  Religionists,  and 
other  progressive  people." 

It  is  time  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  two  other  important 
vagaries  of  Spiritism.  We  have  already  spoken  of  immortal- 
ity in  connexion  with  sanction  for  sin.  And  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  immediately  the  teaching  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  soul.  We  cannot  do  this  better  than 
by  allowing  Spiritists  to  explain  themselves.  "  Every  human 
body,"  says  Dr.  Babbitt,*®  "is  dual  in  nature,  consisting  of  the 
ordinary  coarse  material  form  and  a  similar  interior  form, 
which  is  also  material,^®  but  so  refined  as  to  elude  the  outer 
vision.  This  interior  body  is  sometimes  called  the  spiritual 
body  or  the  psychic  body,  or  the  astral  body.  Scores  of 
cases  can  be  cited  in  which  persons  in  the  psychic  body  have 
been  able  to  look  down  upon  their  coarser  form  and  move 
about  in  all  directions,  with  only  a  magnetic  cord  connecting 
the  two.  The  greatest  power  inheres  in  fineness  and  the 
psychic  body,  when  unimpeded,  is  far  swifter,  clearer  in  in- 
tellect, and  more  potent  in  action,  than  the  outer  body.  This 
body  combined  with  a  portion  of  Infinite  Spirit  ***  constitutes 
what  in  this  life  is  termed  the  soul,  or  when  its  cord  is  sun- 
dered, it  becomes  a  spirit  and  goes  forth  into  a  more  ethereal 
life."  Our  soul  therefore  is  matter  joined  to  a  portion  of 
Infinite   Spirit.     But  what   now   of  its  origin?    This   is   a 

3  8  Encyclopedia  Americana,  "  Spiritualism,"  by  E.  D.  Babbitt. 

3^  In  this  Spiritists  but  adopt  the  Epicurean  doctrine  so  carefully  elab- 
orated by  Lucretius  in  De  Rerum  Natura. 

*ojust  here  we  have  a  modification  of  an  error  of  the  Priscillianists, 
who  taught  that  the  soul  is  either  a  part  of  God  or  the  substance  of  God. 
In  fact,  Spiritism  is  a  "  farrago "  of  cast-off  errors,  to  which  nearly 
every  heresy  has  contributed  its  quota.  Not  even  all  the  physical  mani- 
festations in  which  Spiritists  take  so  much  pride  are  new.  St.  Thomas,  in 
his  Summa  Contra  Gentes,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  civ,  mentions  some  of  them  in 
connexion  with  "magic."  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  St. 
Thomas  (cap.  cvi)  also  mentions  in  connexion  with  magic  and  magicians 
those  very  vices  which  Mr.  Raupert  tells  us  are  widespread  amongst  Spirit- 
ists. A  comparative  study  of  "  Black  Art "  and  Spiritism  might  bring  in- 
teresting results. 
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vexed  question  among  Spiritists.  Some  assert  that  it  is 
evolved  out  of  the  body,  by  the  body.  Thus  Hudson  Tuttle  *^ 
says :  "  The  spirit  is  evolved  by  and  out  of  a  physical  body,*^ 
having  corresponding  form  and  development."  This  too  is 
the  idea  we  gather  from  Spirit  Pierpont.  He  states  that 
"  atoms  and  auras  "  go  forth  from  the  "  ego  "  to  form  the 
spirit  body.  If  a  man  vibrates  in  harmony  with  the  force 
of  the  spirit  world,  he  will  have  a  fine  ethereal  soul ;  if  not,  he 
will  generate  a  crass,  gross  soul  of  coarse  material  that  will 
have  great  difficulty  in  rising  above  "  the  earth  plane  "  after 
death.  However,  despite  this,  some  Spiritists  seem  to  lean  to 
a  doctrine  of  transmigration  that  postulates  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  In  the  Progressive  Thinker  already  referred 
to  there  is  a  cautious  non-committal  article  on  the  subject,  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  "  such  a  belief  has  been  "  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  in  the  religions  of  the  world  .  .  .  there 
was  scarcely  a  nation,  savage  or  civilized,  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  where  a  belief  in  transmigration  did  not  prevail. 
The  Egyptians  held  to  this  belief.  The  Brahmins  accepted  it, 
as  did  the  Buddhists.  The  Jews  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
transmigration  theory.  They  believed  the  soul  of  Adam  re- 
appeared in  David,  and  would  again  animate  their  expected 
Messiah ;  that  the  soul  of  Japhet  would  reanimate  Simeon,  and 
that  the  soul  of  Terah  entered  Job.  The  early  Christians  seem 
to  have  been  transmigrationists.*^  The  Manicheans,  an  early 
Christian  sect,  openly  taught  it,  as  did  Origen.  Jerome  said 
it  was  a  secret  faith  which  was  only  taught  to  a  select  few. 
"  The  spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove  and  lighting  on 
Jesus,"  at  the  time  of  his  alleged  baptism  by  John  the  Baptist, 
betrays  this  transformation  belief  of  him  who  wrote  (Matt. 
3:  16).  This,  though  highly  interesting  as  a  historical  and 
exegetical  curiosity,  is  too  indefinite  for  safe  conclusions. 

*i  What  is  Spiritualism?  Hudson  Tuttle. 

*2  We  wonder  if  this  may  not  be  another  form  of  the  worn-out  hypoth- 
esis of  the  Traducianists. 

*8  Apropos  of  this,  it  might  be  remarked  that  in  some  points  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  between  Theosophy  and  Spiritism.  Sometimes  even 
the  expressions  used  by  writers  of  the  two  different  "schools"  are  identical. 
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It  occurs  to  us  at  this  juncture  that  a  word  about  the  ma- 
terial nature  of  the  Spiritist's  heaven  might  be  fittingly  intro- 
duced here.  Where  do  they  place  excarnate  souls:  spirits, 
some  of  which  are  so  gross  "  that  it  follows  from  the  law  of 
specific  gravitation  and  of  attraction,"  says  Spirit  Pierpont, 
"  that  they  must  remain  in  contact  with  the  world  of  which 
they  are  a  part?"  Such  a  question  would  prove  a  "  crux  "  to 
an  ordinary  person:  not  so,  however,  to  the  Spiritists.  At 
least  they  have  a  hypothesis  which  has  been  put  on  paper  and 
sent  broadcast  by  the  National  Association  in  order  "  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  scientific  arguments."  We  will  transcribe 
enough  of  the  pamphlet  to  give  a  just  appreciation  of  the  au- 
thor's original  ideas.     It  runs  as  follows : 

We  often  hear  people  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  time  and  space 
in  the  spirit  world.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  person  utters  that 
statement  he  or  she  fails  to  comprehend  the  stupendous  question  involved; 
fails  to  comprehend  the  momentousness  of  that  statement.  Let  us  ex- 
amine that  point  logically.  "  No  time  nor  space  in  the  spirit  world." 
What  is  time?  What  is  space?  Time  is  distance  between  events.  Time 
of  itself  is  nothing,  but  it  is  a  measure  of  distance  between  events.  What 
is  space?  Space  of  itself  is  nothing,  but  it  is  a  measure  of  distance  be- 
tween objects.  Now,  if  there  are  any  objects  in  the  spirit  world,  if  there 
are  any  events  taking  place  there,  there  must  be  both  space  and  time. 
{Applause.)  Get  away  from  that  logic  if  you  can;  I  can't.  {Applause.) 
If  there  is  no  time  and  no  space  in  the  spirit  world,  then  there  is  nothing, 
there  are  no  events  and  no  objects,  and  you  can't  get  away  from  the  logic 
to  save  you.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  spirit  world  is  a  real  world,  a  nat- 
ural world,  far  more  substantial  than  this  world;  that  it  has  both  time 
and  space,  and  also  that  it  has  location.  .  .  . 

Now,  I  am  going  to  offer  what  some  of  you  may  think  is  a  rather 
novel  theory.  But  first,  let  me  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  universe 
as  empty  space.  Matter  in  some  form  fills  all  space.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  supposed  that  outside  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  and 
the  other  planets  there  existed  an  absolute  vacuum.  Now  it  is  conceded 
by  all  scientists  that  a  very  attenuated  and  sublimated  form  of  matter  or 
substance  fills  all  space  between  the  heavenly  bodies.  For  want  of  a  more 
specific  term,  it  has  been  designated  as  "  ether."  ... 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  it  is  spirit  substance.  .  .  .  Now,  can  anybody 
believe  for  a  moment  that  that  matter,  filling  all  space  with  its  sublimated 
essence,  is  lifeless?  that  it  is  unoccupied?  that  it  is  a  mere  barren  waste 
unoccupied  by  intelligence  ?  unoccupied  by  living,  intelligent  beings  ?  Why, 
it  would  be  folly  to  so  conclude. 

Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  grandest  seer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
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many  other  clairvoyants,  have  seen  and  described  to  us  the  wonderful 
scenes  over  there.  Mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  and  plains, 
as  real  and  as  tangible  to  the  spirit  senses  as  earthly  things  are  to  the 
mortal  senses.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  that  should  not  be  true? 
Shall  we  doubt  that  the  active  forces  operating  upon  that  abundant  refined 
matter  may  develop  scenes  of  beauty  far  eclipsing  anything  known  on 
earth?  Cascades  and  fountains,  whose  silvery  spray  would  dim  the  bright- 
est diamond ;  forests  and  plains,  trees  and  shrubs,  fruits  and  flowers,  fairer 
even  than  the  poet's  dream.  Indeed,  a  veritable  fairyland  which,  by  virtue 
of  its  greater  diversity,  is  so  much  grander,  lovelier,  and  more  enjoyable, 
than  this. 

Now,  a  drop  of  water  is  a  very  small  thing  to  us,  but  it  may  contain  a 
world  of  life  all  unknown  until  the  microscope  reveals  it.  What  myriads 
of  forms  of  life  are  all  about  us  to-day  which  the  most  powerful  glass 
cannot  discover?  And  so  with  this  celestial  ether,  the  realms  of  space. 
Our  dim  vision  cannot  discover  life  there,  it  cannot  be  cognized  by  our 
physical  senses,  yet  our  failure  to  do  so  does  not  prove  that  it  does  not 
exist  there.  And  right  here  science,  materialistic  science,  comes  in  to  sup- 
port our  assertions — comes  right  in  here  to  support  our  statements — by  de- 
claring that  this  ether  of  space  which  seems  to  us  so  attenuated  is  really 
more  solid  and  substantial  than  any  known  form  of  matter  on  this 
earth.  .  .  . 

Can  anybody  accept  that  and  then  deny  our  proposition  that  all  space  is 
full  of  life  and  filled  with  intelligent  beings?  Why,  to  deny  one  and 
accept  the  other  is  simply  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  ,  .  . 

If  there  is  another  world,  another  sphere  of  existence,  where  is  it 
located  if  not  in  the  boundless  realm  of  space?  .  .  .  And  that  is  where  it 
is.  Out  in  that  mighty  expanse;  that  wondrous  realm  stretching  from 
star  to  star  and  sun  to  sun;  that  mighty  expanse  into  which  the  escaping 
forces  of  the  material  worlds  have  gone,  developing  and  revealing  scenes 
of  beauty  far  eclipsing  even  a  poet's  dream.  Indeed,  a  veritable  fairyland 
which,  as  I  said  before,  by  virtue  of  its  vast  differentiation,  is  so  much 
grander  and  more  beautiful  than  this.  A  land  of  perpetual  sunshine,  a 
land  where  the  emancipated  spirit  will  wander  with  its  chosen  companions, 
reveling  in  joys  of  which  we  have  not  the  remotest  conception  in  this  life.** 

Such  then  is  the  Spiritists'  heaven,  a  material  place  for  a 
material  soul.  And  thus  we  see  illustrated  once  again,  not 
only  by  this  particular  description,  but  by  all  the  doctrines  of 
Spiritism,  the  cynical  aphorism  of  Prince  Metternich,  that 
most  "  isms  "  go  by  contraries.     Surely  Spiritism  does ;  for  it 

**  The  Spirit  World:  Prof.  W.  F.  Peck,  pastor  First  Church  of  Spiritual 
Unity  of  St.  Louis.  Not  long  since  a  prominent  minister  embodied  whole 
sections  of  this  speech  in  a  lecture,  which  was  thought  worthy  of  distribu- 
tion by  the  National  Association  of  Spiritists. 
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is  a  crude  materialism  that  sets  up  a  God  who  is  no  God,  a 
Redeemer  who  is  no  Redeemer,  a  soul  which  is  no  soul,  virtue 
which  is  no  virtue,  sin  which  is  no  sin,  repentance  which  is  no 
repentance,  immortality  which  is  no  immortality,  and  a  heaven 
which  is  no  heaven.  It  presents  one  of  the  saddest  chapters 
in  the  history  of  modern  religious  thought,  and  on  reading  it, 
one  cannot  but  recall  the  solemn  words  of  the  beloved  Car- 
dinal Newman  to  the  effect  that  "  Man  teaches  himself  or  is 
taught  by  his  neighbor,  falsehoods,  if  he  is  not  taught  from 
above;  he  makes  to  himself  idols,  if  he  knows  not  of  the 
eternal  God  and  His  saints."  *^ 

Richard  H.  Tierney,  S.  J. 
Woodstock  College,  Md. 
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THE  question  of  the  obligatory  force  of  the  Index  has  been 
peculiarly  trying  to  conscientious  priests,  as  it  raises 
practical  doubts  and  scruples,  not  only  in  the  confessional,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  schools,  societies,  and 
literary  circles,  which  require  guidance  in  the  choice  of  their 
reading  and  in  their  patronage  of  popular  libraries.  As  a  rule 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Index,  for  it  is  printed  offi- 
cially only  by  the  S.  Congregation,  and  not  found  in  the  or- 
dinary book  markets.  That  is  probably  an  advantage,  inas- 
much as  it  prevents  restless  hunters  for  scruples  (in  them- 
selves or  in  others)  from  making  trouble  where  there  need 
be  none.  But  then,  even  when  one  has  a  copy  of  the  official 
Index,  and  knows  what  books  are  proscribed,  the  further  and 
more  acute  question  arises:  What  is  one  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  expurgating  his  library;  or  what  to  suggest  in  answer  to 
a  friend's  queries,  if  he  has  a  library;  or,  how  far  to  admon- 
ish the  enterprising  Catholic  booksellers  whom  one  happens  to 

*5  Saintliness  the  Standard  of  Christian  Principle. 

1  A  Commentary  on  the  Present  Index  Legislation.  By  the  Rev.  Tim- 
othy Hurley,  D.  D.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Clancy,  Bishop  of 
Elphin.    Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork:    Brown  and  Nolan.    1907.    Pp.  252. 
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know  and  who  may  claim  to  be  honest  enough ;  or  what  to  do 
with  the  Christmas  presents  that  come  in  the  shape  of  for- 
bidden books  from  well-meaning  department-store  patrons 
who  show  their  benevolence  by  sending  brightly-bound  vol- 
umes sold  at  a  bargain  during  the  season — a  beautiful  fit  for 
the  new  book-case,  but  too  heterodox  to  square  with  one's 
sense  of  duty  to  and  reverence  for  what  is  contained  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Index? 

It  will  be  helpful  to  the  general  reader  if  we  make  a  recent 
book  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Hurley  the  text  of  our  further  re- 
marks, for  he  answers  a  good  many  of  the  above  doubts,  and 
does  so  in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  bring  peace  of  mind  to  the 
over-anxious  inquirer,  without  forcing  him  into  the  position 
of  seeming  to  be  inconsistent.  His  interpretation  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Index  follows  the  principle  that,  where  any  rule  ad- 
mits of  a  twofold  meaning,  the  more  lenient  one  is  always  to 
be  accepted  as  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
legislator. 

The  Universal  Binding  Force  of  the  Index. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Index  has 
universal  binding  force  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
any  territorial  distinction  or  exception.  The  books  censured 
by  the  Index  Congregation  are  injurious  to  sound  Christian 
faith  and  good  morals.  That  stamps  them  as  forbidden  every- 
where, although  there  may  be  distinctions  in  regard  to  the  de- 
gree of  harm  they  do  in  different  circumstances.  Arsenic  is 
poison  all  the  world  over,  and  destroys  animal  life,  albeit  there 
are  people  who  can  take  it,  under  abnormal  conditions,  without 
its  appearing  to  hurt  them.  Yet  despite  the  practice  of  Ty- 
rolese  mountaineers  and  vain  women,  doctors  will  not  let  one 
be  fed  with  the  drug;  and  unless  one  has  eczema  or  lepra  or 
some  such  acute  ailment,  they  will  forbid  its  use,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Public  Health  will  not  allow  it  to  be  sold  un- 
authorized, and  will  make  physicians  responsible  for  its  be- 
ing given  to  minors.  In  other  words,  the  Church  acts  with 
the  same  consistency  with  which  the  government  puts  poisons 
and  noxious  ingredients  generally  on  the  index  of  forbidden 
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foods.  For  it  is  the  office  of  the  Church  to  protect  her  sub- 
jects against  the  influences  that  injure  the  soul. 

But  while  the  prescriptions  of  the  Index  are  universal  in 
their  application,  they  are  disciplinary  and  not  doctrinal  in 
their  nature.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  to  be  applied  with  a 
certain  discretion  (which  cannot  be  extended  to  matters  of 
doctrine),  so  as  not  to  do  injury  where  they  are  meant  to 
do  good.  Men  are  not  intended  to  be  governed  by  printed 
forms  of  law,  though  they  may  be  taught  by  such.  They  are 
directed  in  practice  by  the  intelligence  that  makes  use  of  the 
law  to  maintain  good  conduct.  As  in  civil  government  we 
have  not  only  constitutions  and  laws  to  regulate  public  life, 
but  also  judges  and  executive  officers  with  whom  it  lies  to 
adapt  the  law  to  proper  use  according  to  time,  place,  persons, 
and  circumstances ;  so  in  the  Church.  The  bishop  in  his 
diocese,  the  pastor  in  his  parish,  the  guide  of  conscience  in  the 
tribunal  of  penance,  each  is  supposed  to  observe  and  follow 
the  written  law,  but  with  such  discretion  and  prudence  as  will 
conserve  the  vital  powers  of  moral  and  spiritual  life  in  the 
community,  no  less  than  in  the  individual. 

This  point  of  view  suggests  to  the  thoughtful  superior  often 
a  degree  of  tolerance  or  silence,  where  the  imprudent  zeal  of 
a  junior  would  bawl  forth  the  letter  of  a  written  law,  and 
violate  the  fundamental  precept  of  conservative  charity,  the 
first  characteristics  of  which  are,  according  to  St.  Paul,  that 
it  is  benignant,  patient.  There  are  a  thousand  books  for- 
bidden by  the  rules  of  the  Index  for  every  one  that  is  nomin- 
ally mentioned  in  its  specific  list;  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Index  to  protest  against  every  bad  book,  whether  named  or 
not,  that  can  harm  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  faithful. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  list  of  books  for- 
bidden by  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Index  offers  merely 
landmarks  and  indications  and  warnings  when  it  censures 
particular  volumes  that  are  brought  to  or  call  for  its  special 
notice.  Herein  the  Church  acts  like  a  parent  who  punishes 
the  child  when  its  fault  is  notable  and  known,  and  who  seeks 
thereby  to  prevent  any  similar  future  wrong  act,  whether  it 
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become  known  or  not.  Hence  the  Index  list  is  not  to  be  used 
as  a  sort  of  whip  to  lash  a  reading  public  into  close  quarters, 
lest  it  expose  itself  to  the  cold  blasts  that  are  sure  to  benumb 
its  intellectual  and  moral  life,  but  rather  as  a  thermometer 
which  we  consult,  in  order  to  counsel  the  use  of  proper  gar- 
ments to  meet  the  chilling  influence,  and  yet  to  remain  un- 
hurt by  it.  In  a  nation  of  illiterates  the  Index  is  directly 
meant  to  guide  the  class  of  exceptional  students;  in  a  land 
where  everybody  reads  and  where  the  noxious  and  forbidden 
literature  meets  one  at  every  turn  in  daily  life,  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  avoid  and  counteract  its  influence  on  us  and 
our  people,  especially  when  it  is  not  within  our  power  or 
right  to  banish  or  destroy  the  proscribed  books.  Probably 
the  easiest  and  the  most  practical  way  to  carry  out  the  under- 
stood intention  of  the  Holy  See,  inasmuch  as  it  avails  itself 
of  the  services  of  the  Index,  would  be  to  preach  sound 
Catholic  doctrine  on  the  duties  we  owe  to  keep  our  minds 
rightly  informed  and  our  hearts  free  from  the  contamination 
of  bad  literature  in  general ;  to  see  that  we  have  good  teach- 
ers for  our  children,  by  being  interested  in  our  schools,  and 
well-prepared  to  catechize  the  young;  finally,  to  provide  good 
literature,  which  our  people,  especially  the  growing  genera- 
tion, could  peruse  without  being  allowed  to  forget  that  there 
are  natural  virtues  which  are  no  less  necessary  than  confes- 
sion and  which  one  often  learns  from  books  that  are  not 
professedly  Catholic  or  religious. 

Study  OF  the  Index. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Index,  although  penal 
in  some  of  its  phases,  has  for  its  main  purpose  to  supply  us 
with  a  barometer,  as  it  were,  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  hence 
is  not  to  be  perpetually  invoked  as  printed  evidence  that  peo- 
ple are  excommunicated,  priests  will  find  the  study  of  its 
contents  of  great  value  as  an  educational  medium  for  them- 
selves. Dr.  Hurley,  who  serves  as  a  good  guide,  writes  not 
hastily;  on  the  contrary,  if  anything,  he  is  occasionally  over- 
cautious lest  he  offend  against  preconceived  notions  about  the 
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force  of  the  Index  rules.  He  has  also  taken  account  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  published  in  recent  years,  though  he 
chiefly  adheres  to  Pennacchi,  wherever  the  interpretation  of  P. 
Esser,  O.P.,  writer  of  the  Introduction  to  and  editor  of  the  In- 
dex of  1897,  is  not  itself  sufficiently  decisive.  Of  Mr.  George 
Haven  Putnam's  two  volumes,  the  only  other  work  on  the 
subject  written  in  English,  Dr.  Hurley  could  hardly  have 
made  any  use,  since,  though  not  controversial,  Mr.  Putnam's 
judgments  of  the  motives  of  Catholic  legislation  are  rather 
adverse  to  the  Church,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  review  of  the 
book  some  time  ago.  Two  important  books  of  recent  date 
our  author  might  have  consulted  to  advantage.  They  are 
the  Jesuit  Father  P.  Hilger's,  and  the  Abbe  Lucien  Choupin's 
volumes,  to  which  we  refer  in  another  article  of  this  number. 
The  two  authors  would  have  furnished  Dr.  Hurley  with 
additional  data  and  illustrations,  although  their  opinions  could 
not  have  had  any  appreciable  influence  on  his  method  of  ex- 
position, or  altered  the  temperate  expression  of  his  views. 

Dr.  Hurley's  Commentary  is  prefaced  by  a  sympathetic 
foreword  from  his  Ordinary,  Bishop  Clancy  of  Elphin,  who 
points  out  the  advantages  of  such  a  work  for  English-speaking 
priests.  The  order  of  topics  in  the  volume  is  suggested  by  the 
text  of  the  Legislation  itself.  We  have  first  the  Bull  OM- 
ciorum  ac  Munerum  of  Leo  XIII,  then  the  Decreta  Generalia 
de  Prohibitione  et  Censura  Librorum ;  finally,  the  Constitution 
of  Benedict  XIV  (1753)  which  the  new  Index  legislation  has 
in  a  measure  incorporated  in  its  code.  In  a  succinct  histori- 
cal introduction,  the  author  makes  us  familiar  with  the  gradual 
development  of  the  Index  from  the  early  days  of  organized 
Church  administration  down  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Dr.  Hurley  traces  the  origin  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  disciplinary  administration, 
to  the  growing  facilities  for  diffusing  literature  among  the 
masses  who  could  not  discriminate  between  wholesome  and 
unwholesome  reading.  We  learn  the  methods  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  manner  of  procedure  of  the  S.  Congregation  be- 
fore it  places  a  work  on  the  Index,  and  we  are  told  what  has 
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brought  about  the  recent  changes  in  that  method.  It  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive  to  find  with  what  care  the  S.  Con- 
gregation takes  up  the  examination  of  works  which  are  sus- 
pected of  errors,  especially  when  there  is  question  of  the  au- 
thor's personal  orthodoxy.^  In  conclusion,  the  author  states 
the  general  canons  upon  which  his  interpretation  is  based, 
and  then  takes  up  in  regular  order  each  rule  of  the  Index, 
and  explains  it. 

The  Books  Condemned. 
In  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  Index  in- 
stitution Catholics  have  no  difficulty.  They  readily  recognize 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Church's  action  in  condemning 
the  writings  of  apostates,  heretics,  and  schismatics.  In  the 
same  category  may  be  classed  certain  books  by  non-Catholics 
which,  treating  ex  professo  of  religious  subjects,  may  not  be 
distinctly  hostile  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  nevertheless  con- 
tain false  views  of  God's  teaching,  either  in  regard  to  faith 
(revelation)  or  the  moral  law.  Such  books  are  calculated 
to  corrupt  minds  that  are  too  immature  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent judgment;  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of 
their  writers,  the  Church,  as  the  guardian  of  her  children,  is 
bound  to  warn  these"  against  such  contamination. 

Popular  Religious  Books  by  Non-Catholics. 
There  is,  however,  a  large  and  growing  number  of  books 
which  treat  of  religious  subjects  and  which  are  written  by  non- 
Catholics  who  admire  the  stoic  moral  philosophy  of  men  like 
Plato  or  Mark  Aurelius,  because  their  doctrine  makes  for  the 

2  Dr.  Hurley,  referring  to  this  point,  uses  the  phrase  "  special  care, 
however,  is  taken  lest  any  injustice  be  done  a  Catholic  author"  (p.  39), 
which  leaves  the  false  impression  that  less  care  is  used  in  condemning 
non-Catholic  authors.  What  is  meant  is  that,  whilst  great  care  is  taken 
in  every  case,  doubts  about  the  orthodoxy  of  a  writer,  since  they  are 
specifically  odious,  are  not  readily  admitted  in  the  mind  of  the  judges, 
but  an  erroneous  expression  implying  a  heterodox  view  is  ordinarily 
construed  as  a  slip  which  may  be  corrected.  "  Donee  corrigatur,"  accord- 
ingly suggests  that,  while  the  book  is  in  error,  the  author  is  not  con- 
demned until  he  shows  himself  to  be  contumacious  by  insisting  on  his 
statements  and  refusing  to  correct  them. 
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cultivation  of  the  natural  virtues  of  truthfulness,  kindness, 
purity,  thrift,  and  justice.  Is  a  Catholic  guilty  of  violating 
the  rules  of  the  Index,  if  he  reads  such  books?  Our  author 
would  answer  in  the  negative,  because,  although  these  books 
may  do  a  certain  amount  of  harm,  they  are  not  comprised 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  which  refers  to  books  treating 
ex  professo  of  religion.  Works  that  come  under  this  express 
censure  would  have  to  be  of  a  more  or  less  distinctly  doctrinal 
character.  They  are  of  this  character,  without  doubt,  when 
their  writer  states  clearly  his  tenets,  confirms  them  by  reasons 
and  arguments,  and  endeavors  to  answer  or  explain  away  the 
contrary  teaching.  It  is  in  the  specious  reasoning  of  an 
author  who  teaches  false  doctrine  that  the  danger  of  corrupt- 
ing the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  by  sufficient 
knowledge  to  discern  the  error  and  answer  it,  lies  for  the 
young  and  uneducated.  Accordingly  works  which  deal  with 
religious  topics,  although  such  works  contain  false  views,  but 
mentioned  obiter,  and  without  any  show  of  making  an  argu- 
ment in  their  favor,  do  not  come  under  the  censure,  unless,  in- 
deed, they  have  been  condemned  separately  by  special  decree, 
either  because  they  contained  some  particularly  dangerous 
doctrine,  or  because  certain  conditions  of  time,  place,  or  per- 
sonality happen  to  connect  the  book  with  some  popular  move- 
ment, which  makes  it  a  danger  to  the  faithful. 
Editions  of  the  Bible. 
An  important  feature  of  the  Index  legislation  is  that  which 
concerns  the  reading  of  unauthorized  editions  and  translations 
of  Sacred  Scripture.  There  is  an  instinctive  feeling  among 
Catholics  against  the  use  of  the  so-called  Protestant  Bible,  even 
though  we  should  admit  that  the  modern  editions  issued  by  the 
Bible  Societies  do  good  to  those  who  attend  to  the  spiritual 
lessons  contained  therein,  since  the  Christian  reader  who 
seeks  edification  and  instruction  need  not  advert  to  the  scat- 
tered differences  and  omissions  to  which  the  catechist  and  the 
controversialist  justly  attach  a  doctrinal  importance.  But  the 
Index  rules  forbid  the  indiscriminate  use  among  Catholics  of 
Protestant  editions,  even  of  what  is  called  the  original  text, 
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of  the  Bible.  Persons  devoted  to  the  study  of  theology  or 
of  Sacred  Scripture,  either  in  colleges  or  privately,  are  ex- 
empted from  this  rule ;  but  an  interpretation  of  the  S.  Congre- 
gation (21  June,  1898)  makes  it  clear  that  this  exemption  is 
not  to  be  extended  to  diocesan  seminaries.  There  only  Catho- 
lic editions  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  should  be  used  as 
the  regular  books  in  class. 

The  restriction,  though  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange, 
has  a  good  reason  behind  it.  Why  should  we  in  the  semi- 
naries, who  make  a  continual  professional  study  of  the  original 
tongues,  not  possess  and  use  a  text  which  is  perfectly  reliable, 
without  having  to  resort  to  editions  by  non-Catholics,  unless 
it  be  for  the  purpose  of  critical  comparison?  The  rule  actu- 
ally tends  to  foster  the  publication  of  original  texts  under 
Catholic  patronage. 

The  Index  rules  prohibit  especially  and  expressly  the  use 
of  translations  of  the  Bible  which  have  not  the  ecclesiastical 
authorization,  whether  they  are  published  by  Catholics  or  by 
Protestants.  An  edition,  even  without  notes,  approved  by 
the  Holy  See,  may  be  read  by  all.  Editions  which  have  the 
approval  of  the  bishop  must  be  provided  with  annotations 
taken  from  the  Christian  Fathers  and  from  other  authorized 
interpreters.  The  purpose  of  this  regulation  is  self-evident 
since  defective  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  people  might  easily  lead  to  misinterpretation  of  the 
inspired  doctrine.  But  they  are  not  forbidden  to  those  who 
make  a  special  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  whether  in 
class  or  privately.  It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  the  casual  pos- 
session or  reading  of  such  Bibles  as  bear  a  Protestant  imprint, 
or  of  any  other  book  included  in  the  general  scope  of  the 
Index  prohibition,  cannot  always  be  said  to  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  disciplinary  law  of  the  Church.  The  obligation 
imposed  thereby  is  a  moral  obligation  which  may  not  be 
ignored,  either  in  public  acts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  cov- 
ering the  subject,  or  as  a  general  principle  in  the  direction  of 
souls;  but  which  must  not  be  forced  into  absurd  extremes 
of  intolerance.     The  question  might  arise  as  to  how  far  the 
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last-mentioned  rule  applies  to  books  that  contain  merely  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible,  or  paraphrases,  Bible  histories,  and  com- 
mentaries in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  translated  text 
is  reprinted.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hurley  this  class  of  works 
is  not  included  in  the  restriction,  since  it  does  not  come  under 
the  designation  of  editions,  but  rather  under  that  of  treatises 
on  the  Bible. 

The  Classics. 
In  respect  of  the  reading  of  the  Classics  which  treat  of 
delicate  subjects,  the  reading  of  which  tends  to  corrupt  the 
mind  and  heart,  yet  which  have  a  certain  merit  of  elegance  of 
diction  and  are  recommended  as  models  of  rhetorical  ex- 
pression, the  S.  Congregation  wishes  them  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  young,  who  are  to  use,  if  any,  only  expur- 
gated editions.  Teachers  of  classics  have,  of  course,  in  this 
connexion  such  freedom  as  their  office  appears  to  demand. 
Some  interpreters  include  under  this  prohibition  certain  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  which  are  commonly  studied  in  colleges. 
Pennacchi  maintains  that  the  requirement  of  expurgated  edi- 
tions for  collegians  applies  only  to  those  classics  which  treat 
ex  professo  of  topics  that  are  offensive  to  modesty  and  good 
morals.  This  distinction  between  ex  professo  teaching  and 
that  which  is  said  merely  obiter,  that  is,  introduced  by  way  of 
illustration,  as  in  romances,  novels,  and  poems,  might  be  said 
to  apply  in  general  to  the  books  forbidden  by  the  Index  under 
the  head  of  immoral,  irreligious,  superstitious,  and  socialistic 
literature.  When  a  book  is  not  merely  irreligious  but  anti- 
religious  it  partakes  more  or  less  of  this  ex  professo  character, 
and  its  indiscriminate  reading  is  therefore  prohibited  to  those 
who  have  no  excuse  for  doing  so,  in  the  duty  or  wish  to  com- 
bat the  evil.  The  same  principle  must  guide  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  denounce  to  the  proper  authority  noxious  books 
which  they  know  to  be  injurious  to  faith  and  morals. 

The  Duty  of  Reporting. 
The  terms  of  the  Index  rules  (XXVII)  imply  that  every 
Catholic  has  a  duty  to  make  known  the  existence  of  literary 
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poison  sources  which  destroy  the  intellectual  and  moral  life 
of  our  brethren.  There  are,  however,  degrees  in  this  obliga- 
tion. On  the  whole,  the  obligation  rests  on  the  officials  and 
guardians  of  the  faith  and  of  the  purity  of  morals,  with  whom 
the  Church  lodges  a  special  commission  and  duty  of  trust, 
to  which  they  are  bound  to  respond  in  justice.  For  the  rest, 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful  it  is  a  duty  of  charity  the  exercise 
of  which  requires  discretion,  lest  by  seeming  to  serve  charity 
in  a  minor  duty  we  violate  the  same  virtue  in  other  and  more 
serious  respects.  The  Index  rules  expressly  state  that  it  is 
the  office  of  the  Ordinaries,  before  all  others,  to  watch  over 
the  production  and  uses  of  literature  in  their  dioceses  and 
therefore  to  proscribe  in  the  first  place,  and  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Holy  See,  in  the  second  place,  any  book  that  is 
likely  to  infect  the  fold.  But  there  may  be  others,  delegates 
and  censors  specially  appointed,  on  whom  the  duty  of  denounc- 
ing mischievous  literature  devolves.  The  beneficial  influence 
of  such  guardianship  must  commend  itself  to  any  thinking 
person  who  has  the  welfare  of  souls  at  heart.  It  preserves 
the  religion  of  Christ  to  the  people,  just  as  the  prudent  watch- 
fulness of  a  Department  of  Public  Health  will  preserve  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  community. 

An  important  phase  of  the  guardianship  which  the  Church 
exercises  over  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  through  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Index  Congregation,  is  the  right  and  duty  of  local 
censorship.  There  are  certain  books,  dealing  with  distinctive 
aspects  of  general  Church  administration  and  liturgical  ser- 
vice, the  censorship  of  which  the  Holy  See  reserves  to  itself. 
Such  are  the  transactions  and  decisions  of  the  S.  Congre- 
gations in  matters  that  are  doctrinal,  or  disciplinary  matters 
of  universal  application.  There  is  also  a  special  rule  of 
censorship  in  favor  of  authors  residing  in  Rome.  For  the 
rest,  the  bishops  are  deputed  to  select  suitable  persons  to  act 
as  censors.  This  censorship  in  its  different  applications  is  a 
subject  that  demands  separate  treatment  as  involving  definite 
duties  and  cautions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  both  as  writers 
and  as  editors. 


Hnalecta^ 


E  S.  R.  UNIV.  INaUISITIONE. 

Prorsus    amoveantur    a    Seminariis    necnon    ab    aliis 

STUDIORUM  DOMIBUS  MODERATORES  ET  MaGISTRI  QUI  MOD- 
ERNISMI  ERRORIBUS  SUNT  INFECTI^  ET  ALUMNIS  PROHIBEN- 
TUR  PERNICIOSI  LIBELtl. 

Ad  Reverendissimos  Locorum  Ordinarios 

FAMILIARUMQUE    RELIGIOSARUM    MODERATORES. 

Recentissimo  Decreto  "  Lamentabili  sane  exitu  "  die  3  lulii 
c.  a.  ab  hac  S.  Congregatione  S.  Romanae  et  Universalis  In- 
quisitionis,  iussu  D.  N.  Pii  Papae  X,  notati  atque  proscripti 
sunt  praecipui  quidam  errores  qui  nostra  aetate  a  scriptoribus, 
effrenata  cogitandi  atque  scrutandi  libertate  abreptis,  spar- 
guntur,  et  altioris  scientiae  fuco  et  specie  propugnantur. 

Quum  autem  errores  occulti  serpere,  et,  quod  maxime  luc- 
tuosum  est,  incautos  animos,  iuvenum  praesertim,  occupare 
soleant,  ac  semel  admissi  difficillime  radicitus  ex  animo  evel- 
lantur,  immo,  etiam  eradicati,  plerumque  sponte  sua  repullu- 
lent,  opportunum  visum  est  Eminentissimis  et  Reverendissimis 
Dominis  Cardinalibus,  in  rebus  fidei  et  morum  una  mecum  In- 
quisitoribus  Generalibus,  Decreto  supra  laudato  monita  quae- 
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dam  adiungere,  quibus  plenius  et  efficacius  attingatur  finis 
quern  S.  Sedes  in  reprobandis  erroribus  sibi  proposuerat,  con- 
sequendum. 

Memores  igitur  imprimis  sint  ad  quos  pertinet,  necessarium 
esse  ut  sive  in  Seminariis  clericorum  saecularium  et  studiorum 
domibus  Religiosorum,  sive  in  Universitatibus,  Lyceis,  Gym- 
nasiis  aliisve  educationis  collegiis  vel  institutis,  a  iuvenum  in- 
stitutione  omnino  removeantur  moderatores  atque  magistri 
qui  damnatis  erroribus  infecti  cognoscuntur,  vel  eorum  sus- 
pecti  merito  habentur. 

Necessarium  pariter  erit  interdicere,  praesertim  Semina- 
riorum  alumnis  ac  universim  viris  ecclesiasticis,  ne  nomen 
dent  libellis  periodicis,  quibus  neoterici  errores  sive  aperte 
propugnantur  sive  latenter  insinuantur,  neque  quidquam  in 
eis  publici  iuris  faciant.  A  qua  regula  non  deflectant,  etsi 
aliquando  gravis  ratio  aliud  suadere  videatur,  nisi  de  consensu 
Ordinarii. 

Consultum  postremo  erit  sacram  ordinationem  differre  vel 
etiam  prorsus  denegare  iis  qui,  quod  Deus  avertat,  neotericis 
erroribus  imbuti  essent,  quos  non  ex  animo  reprobarent  atque 
reiicerent. 

His  autem  pro  zelo,  quo  erga  gregem  sibi  creditum  ani- 
mantur  Ordinarii,  ilia  adiicere  non  omittant  consilia  ac  re- 
media  quae  pro  ratione  locorum  et  circumstantiarum  oppor- 
tuna  iudicaverint  ad  zizania  penitus  ex  agro  Domini  evellenda. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Aedibus  S.  O.  die  28  Augusti  1907. 

S.  Card.  Vannutelli. 


E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  INDULGENTIARUM. 

Indulgentia  plenaria  concessa  Ecclesiis  Ord.  S.  Ben. 
lucranda  est  die  secunda  nov.  etiam  quando  com- 

MEMORATIO    OmNIUM    FiDELIUM    DeFUNCTORUM    AD    TER- 
TIAM   DIEM   TRANSFERRI  DEBET. 

Hildebrandus  de  Hemptinne,  Abbas  Primas  O.  S.  B.,  huic 
S.  Congregationi  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae 
sequentia  humillime  exponit. 


/ 
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Per  Rescriptum  huius  S.  Congregationis  die  27  Februarii 
h.  a.  ecclesiis  et  publicis  oratoriis  monachorum  et  monialium 
O.  S.  B.  nigri  coloris  concessa  est  Indulgentia  plenaria  toties 
quoties  lucranda  a  secundis  Vesperis  diei  primae  Novembris 
usque  ad  occasum  solis  diei  sequentis,  in  qua  Commemoratio 
Omnium  Fidelium  Defunctorum  pie  recolitur. 

Nunc  quaeritur:  Quando  Commemoratio  Omnium  De- 
functorum juxta  rubricas  die  tertia  Novembris  celebranda 
est,  estne  Indulgentia,  de  qua  supra,  in  tali  casu  lucranda  etiam 
die  tertia,  vel  remanet  affixa  diei  secundae? 

S.  Congregatio  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praeposita, 
omnibus  perpensis,  proposito  dubio  respondendum  mandavit: 

Negative  quoad  primam  partem;  Affirmative  quoad  se- 
cundam. 

Datum  Romae,  e  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.  Cong,  die  20  No- 
vembris 1907. 

S.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

•^  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret, 


Stubtes  anb  Conferences- 


OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

Holy  Office,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  the  Holy  See  had  in  publishing  the  recent  Syllabus  of 
Errors  (3  July,  1907),  now  addresses  to  all  Ordinaries  and 
Superiors  of  Religious  Communities  certain  admonitions,  to 
wit: 

1.  They  are  to  suspend  from  all  teaching  any  professor  who 
is  tainted,  or  deservedly  suspected  of  being  tainted,  with  the 
condemned  errors,  in  theological  seminaries  and  religious 
houses  of  study,  or  in  universities,  colleges,  or  other  educa- 
tional institutions. 

2.  They  are  to  interdict,  especially  for  seminarians  and 
clerics  generally,  the  support  of  periodicals  which  favor  the 
errors  above  referred  to. 

3.  They  are  to  defer  or  indeed  altogether  refuse  to  advance 
to  Sacred  Orders  any  candidate  who  is  infected  with  the  con- 
demned errors. 

S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences  announces  that  the 
Pfbnary  Indulgence  toties  quoties  attached  to  the  visitation  of 
Benedictine  churches  and  chapels  on  2  November  may  likewise 
be  gained  on  3  November,  when  the  rubrics  require  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Commemoration  of  all  Souls  to  the  latter  date. 
(See  EccL.  Review,  July,  1907,  pp.  74  and  yy.) 


THE  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  his  article  on  "  The  Authority  and  the  Authorship  of 
Scripture,"  ^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  does  me  the  honor  of 
pointing  to  me  as  a  nodding  Homer.  I  hasten  to  disclaim 
the  honor,  for  two  sufficient  reasons :   ( i )  I  am  not  a  Homer, 

1  Ecclesiastical  Review,  February,  1908. 
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and  (2)  I  do  not  nod.  The  Homer  in  the  case  is  really  St. 
Jerome — a  Homer  indeed.  Let  me  quote  from  the  work  cited 
by  your  learned  contributor:  "In  Matt.  14:9,  it  is  related 
that  *  Herod  was  struck  sad,'  because  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
said,  '  Give  me  here  in  a  dish  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.' 
Commenting  on  this  passage,  St.  Jerome  observes  that  *  here 
Herod  is  said  to  have  been  struck  sad  because  the  banqueters 
thought  he  was.  The  hypocrite,  indeed,  and  the  homicide/ 
he  goes  on  to  say,  '  feigned  sadness  in  his  countenance,  al- 
though he  was  really  joyful  in  his  heart.' "  This  is  St. 
Jerome's  view,  and  I  simply  cited  and  used  it,  without  neces- 
sarily accepting  it  as  true,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  truth  of  phenomena  and  the  truth  of 
noumena  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  St.  Jerome  founds  his  in- 
terpretation on  those  other  words  of  St.  Matthew,  in  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter:  "And  [Herod]  would  have  put 
[the  Baptist]  to  death,  but  feared  the  people,  because  they  re- 
garded him  as  a  prophet."  As  tending  to  render  still  more 
plausible  the  opinion  of  the  great  Scripturist,  it  may  be  added 
that  our  Lord  Himself,  who  "  knew  what  was  in  pan,"  refers 
to  the  Herod  in  question  as  "  that  fox."  It  would  thus  have 
been  quite  in  keeping  with  his  character  to  simulate  sadness 
when  it  suited  his  purpose. 

Again,  the  words  "  true  law  of  history  "  are  cited  as  if  they 
were  mine.  They  are,  in  fact,  St.  Jerome's,  and  I  am  care- 
ful in  every  instance  that  I  cite  them  to  use  quotation-marks. 
The  history  of  which  St.  Jerome  speaks  is  such  history  as  we 
have  in  the  Bible,  a  history  that  concerns  itself  simply  with 
things  as  they  fall  under  the  senses  and  are  attested  by  wit- 
nesses. In  his  treatment  of  his  subject-matter,  the  sacred 
historian  is  strictly  objective.  He  is  a  chronicler,  a  narrator, 
not  an  historian  in  our  sense.  Your  modern  historian  essays 
the  part  of  philosopher,  and  seeks,  not  always  with  conspicuous 
success,  to  trace  events  to  their  causes  and  probe  the  inner 
motives  of  human  action.  But  I  fancy  that  even  the  modem 
writer  of  history  would  have  been  unable  to  say  whether 
Herod,  in  the  case  before  us,  was  really  sad,  or  only  sham- 
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ming.  That  he  appeared  sad  to  those  who  sat  at  table  with 
him,  is  certain.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  account  given 
in  the  Gospel  came  originally  from  those  eye-witnesses.  Now, 
as  I  say  in  the  work  cited  by  your  contributor,  "  To  tell  what 
passes  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  heart  is  not  the  part  of  a 
historian  but  the  part  of  a  seer,  and  the  Evangelist  had  no  call 
on  him  to  play  the  seer  where  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  employed 
him  to  write,  wanted  him  to  play  the  historian.  *  Man  sees 
those  things  that  appear,  but  the  Lord  beholdeth  the  heart ' 
— I  Kings  16:7.  Supposing  the  Lord,  who  beholdeth  the 
heart,  saw  that  Herod  was  not  really  sad  at  heart  though  he 
appeared  to  be,  there  was  no  reason  why  He  should  reveal  this 
to  men,  save  in  so  far  as  they  might  gather  it  themselves  from 
the  whole  context  of  the  Gospel.  There  was  urgent  reason 
why' He  should  not  make  the  Evangelist  represent  Herod  as 
being  glad  on  the  occasion  in  question,  for  there  were  living, 
when  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  appeared,  those  who  had  seen 
Herod  sad,  and  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  say  with  some 
show  of  reason  what  St.  Augustine  warns  us  we  may  never 
say — Auctor  hujus  lihri  non  tenuit  veritatem — The  author  of 
this  hook  held  not  to  the  truth  "(pp.  45-46).  I  differ  with 
your  contributor  both  as  to  the  faculty  and  function  of  the 
historian.  To  his  "  If  a  man  is  really  sad,  the  true  historian 
will  describe  him  as  sad;  if  he  be  only  shamming,  the  true 
historian  will  state  that  he  was  only  shamming,"  the  answer  is 
forestalled  in  the  work  which  he  cites :  "  The  historian  had 
to  set  things  down  as  he  found  them,  and  he  had  no  right,  as 
historian,  to  assume  that  the  man  who  looked  sad  was  only 
shamming  .  .  .  The  historian  is  not  a  searcher  of  hearts.  He 
does  but  relate  as  a  man  what  men  see  and  hear,  phenomena, 
the  things  that  appear  outwardly"  (pp.  44,  45).  Were  the 
sacred  historian  to  set  the  events  of  history  down  otherwise 
than  as  they  are  known  to  men  who  "  see  what  appears,"  his 
account  would  be  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  secular  historian 
at  almost  every  step. 

Father  Cornely  is  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 
But  as  he  is  far  removed  from  the  arena,  and  we  are  both 
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of  US  championing  the  same  cause,  I  will  undertake  to 
point  out  for  him  that  a  man  with  one  eye,  or  even 
half  an  eye,  nay,  without  eyes,  and  with  but  one  hand, 
could  perceive  that  the  horse  is  not  a  biped,  whereas 
a  man  with  his  two  eyes  wide  open  and  all  his  other 
senses  keenly  alert  might  take  the  hare  for  a  ruminant,  go- 
ing simply  "  by  what  sensibly  appeared."  Let  me  quote  from 
a  work  that  is  now  becoming  antiquated :  "  The  fact  of 
rumination,  or  chewing  the  cud,  is  a  distinct  character  [of  the 
clean  animal],  but  not  availing  without  the  more  obvious  signs 
before  named.  Thus  for  example,  it  has  recently  been  al- 
leged by  Bishop  Colenzo,  that  the  hare,  which  is  affirmed  in 
Lev.  xi.  6,  to  chew  the  cud,  [but  part  not  the  hoof],  and  is 
therefore  forbidden  as  unclean,  does  not  chew  the  cud,  and 
has  not  the  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal.  The  latter  fact 
is  unquestionable,  as  relates  to  our  hares ;  yet,  in  both  the  wild 
and  tame  state,  the  hare  will  bring  up  from  the  oesophagus 
portions  of  undigested  food  and  masticate  them.  The  poet 
Cowper  asserts  the  existence  of  this  habit,  and  his  testimony 
has  been  confirmed  by  other  independent  witnesses.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  tested  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  thinks  that 
while  there  may  have  been  no  genuine  rumination,  the  He- 
brews included  the  munching  action  of  the  hare  under  that 
word.  Hence  Moses  employed  the  word  in  its  widest  scope, 
as  if  he  had  said,  *  Notwithstanding  this  species  of  rumination, 
you  must  not  eat  the  hare,  because  it  divideth  not  the  hoof.* 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  our  common  hare  is  meant."  * 
Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  the  animal  ^  spoken  of  in  our 

2  Cassell's  Bible  Dictionary,  art.  "  Animals." 

*  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  animal  in  question  did  not 
exhibit  the  outward  and  sensible  marks  of  a  cud-chewer  and  therefore 
pass  for  such,  because,  in  that  case,  the  practical  direction  given  not  only 
would  have  been  illusory,  but  would  have  involved  a  ludicrous  blunder 
in  the  eyes  of  the  very  people  for  whom  it  was  meant.  The  statement 
that  it  did  chew  the  cud  belongs  therefore  to  that  class  of  statements 
which  contain  what  I  have  called  "  the  truth  of  phenomena."  It  takes  its 
place  with  "And  God  made  two  great  lights,  .  .  .  and  the  stars  also" 
(Gen.  i:  16),  "Thy  father  and  I  sought  Thee  sorrowing"  (Luke  2:  48), 
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version  of  Scripture  as  the  hare  was  known  among  the  He- 
brews as  a  cud-chewing  animal,  else  it  would  not  be  so 
described  in  Leviticus,  and  that  it  was  so  known  because  it 
presented  to  the  senses  the  phenomenon  of  cud-chewing. 
When,  therefore,  Moses  went  by  what  sensibly  appeared,  he 
did  so  because  what  sensibly  appeared  served  his  purpose, 
which  was  simply  to  give  an  outward  and  practical  mark  of 
distinction  between  certain  classes  of  animals,  and  served  his 
purpose  better  than  a  rigorously  scientific  description  would 
have  done.  So  when  he  classed  among  fowls  or  birds,  "  the 
bat"  (lb.  V.  19),  he  went  by  what  sensibly  appeared,  for 
the  bat  is  a  winged  creature,  though  it  ranks  as  a  "  chiropter- 
ous  mammal  "  in  the  scientific  manuals  of  our  day.  Will  any 
one  say  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so  described  by  the  author 
of  Leviticus,  or  that  the  description  given  is  an  "  error  "  be- 
cause, though  serviceable,  it  does  not  conform  to  the  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  a  then  undreamt-of  science?  Let 
us  be  reasonable,  and  not  set  down  as  erroneous  an  ancient 
people's  ways  of  thought  and  speech  because  they  are  not  cast 
in  a  modern  mould. 

The  writer's  main  topic  is  too  difficult  and  vast  to  be  even 
touched  upon  at  the  tail  of  a  mere  note  like  this.  Yet  I  can- 
not refrain  from  saying  just  a  word.  To  me  at  least  it 
seems  that,  in  his  handling  of  it,  the  Divine  Authorship  of 
Scripture  is  whittled  away  to  nothing.  It  is  thrust  so  far 
into  the  background  as  to  be  invisible,  or  at  any  rate  indis- 
tinguishable from  God's  concurrence  as  First  Cause  in  the  na- 
tural order  with,  and  His  supernatural  influence  upon,  the 

"And  the  sun  stood  still"  (Joshua  10: 13),  and  with  our  own,  "The  sun 
sets,"  as  statements  that  hold  true  in  the  world  of  phenomena  as  revealed 
to  us  by  our  senses.  Were  it  possible  that  the  horse  should  appear  to  he 
a  two-legged  animal  to  any  creatures  having  eyes,  then  with  such  crea- 
tures it  would  pass  for  a  biped. — Says  Canon  Driver  in  his  note  on  the 
first  passage  cited  above:  "The  Hebrews  had  no  idea  that  the  stars  were 
in  reality,  at  least  in  many  cases,  far  vaster  and  more  wonderful  than  the 
sun."  Probably  not;  but  this  does  not  at  all  follow  from  the  fact  that 
the  sun  and  moon  are  spoken  of  as  "  great  lights  "  in  Genesis.  They  are 
so-called  relatively  to  our  eyes,  not  to  the  stars. 
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mind  of  any  pious  writer.  "  To  exclude  the  possibility  of 
doubt  as  to  my  contention,"  are  his  words,  ''  I  will  say  that 
I  claim  for  the  inspired  writers  an  authorship  as  true,  and 
real,  and  full,  as  that  which  we  attribute  to  the  author  of 
the  Divina  Commedia,  or  Sartor  Resartus.''  The  need  of 
a  distinction  is  clamorous.  The  term  "  inspired  writer  '*  con- 
notes two  things:  the  Spirit  of  God  who  inspires,  and  the 
man  who  writes  under  His  inspiration.  It  is  not  as  writer, 
that  is,  as  the  man  who  wrote,  that  St.  Matthew,  for  instance, 
is  the  author  of  the  First  Gospel,  but  as  inspired.  And  as 
inspired,  he  was  one,  one  complete  principle  of  operation,  with 
the  Spirit  who  moved  and  controlled  him.  Dante  was  him- 
self sole  principal  agent  in  the  production  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media,  and  so  was  Carlyle  in  the  production  of  Sartor  Re- 
sartus.  But  in  the  production  of  the  First  Gospel,  and  in  the 
production  of  every  single  Book  of  Scripture,  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  Principal  Agent,  and  the  inspired  writer  was  but  His  in- 
strument— living,  willing,  thinking,  composing,  writing,  in- 
strument, but  instrument  none  the  less.  If  this  is  not  the  re- 
ceived teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Holy  Scripture,  there  is  no  received  teaching,  and  we  are  still 
as  '*  children,  tossed  to  and  fro  and  carried  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine."  But  if  it  is  the  received  teaching,  I  for 
the  life  of  me  cannot  see  how  it  is  compatible  with  a  human 
authorship  of  the  inspired  writings  as  true,  and  real,  and  full, 
as  that  which  we  attribute  to  the  author  of  any  purely  human 
writing.  Does  our  pride  revolt  at  the  thought  of  having  to 
receive  God's  message  through  men  who  are  not  always  able 
to  deliver  it  to  us  in  the  persuasive  words  of  human  eloquence 
and  in  elegance  of  language  ?  Let  us  bethink  us  of  One  who 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  to  God,  yet  for  us  sinners 
took  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  Himself  delivered  His  mes- 
sage, not  in  the  cultured  tongue  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  but  in 
the  simple  dialect  of  a  pastoral  and  for  the  most  part  an  un- 
lettered people. 

Alex.  MacDonald,  D.  D.,  V.  G. 
St.  Andrews,  Antigonish  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
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THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  REAL  ORGANIST. 

The  January  number  of  Church  Music  contains  two 
poems  from  the  gifted  editor  of  that  magazine,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hugh  T.  Henry,  who  is  unwearied  in  his  high-minded  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  sustain  the  cause  of  true  Church  Music 
in  the  United  States.  The  verses,  apart  from  their  literary 
merit,  though  the  author  disclaims  any  title  in  this  respect, 
will  be  interesting  to  priests  to  whom  the  organist  can  be 
either  a  help  or  a  hindrance  in  his  work  of  building  up  and 
sustaining  a  true  Catholic  spirit  of  faith  and  worship  in  his 
parish. 

Father  Henry  introduces  his  two  Odes  to  Organists  by 
an  apologetic  reference  to  a  suggestion  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Musical  Times  (London),  that  someone 
essay  to  immortalize  in  verse  the  organist  as  among  the  best 
known,  and  sometimes  the  best  beloved,  of  the  purveyors  of 
music  to  the  community.  But  we  give  the  Odes  only,  with- 
out the  apology. 

I.  The  Ideal  Church  Organist. 
A  goodly  theme  I  shall  essay — 
The  organist  who  plays  to  pray! 
Who,  ere  he  seek  the  organ-loft. 
Hath  worldly  recollections  doffed; 
In  whose  clear  mind  and  generous  heart 
No  room  is  found  for  tawdry  art ; 
Who  would  upon  the  altar  lay 
A  gift  unsoiled  by  human  clay — 
Soft  harmonies  that  but  aspire 
To  echo  here  the  heavenly  choir 
And  build,  for  earth-borne  souls  of  men, 
A  stair  of  song  to  heaven  again. 

No  vanity  in  him  hath  part : 

His  art  is  to  conceal  his  art, 

Nor  let  the  worshipers  below 

Surmise  how  much  their  prayer  doth  owe 

Of  warmth  and  glow  and  pious  cheer 

To  the  forgotten  player  here. 
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And  constantly  the  healing  balm 
Of  holy  chant  or  solemn  psalm 
Falls  on  the  wounded  souls  of  earth 
And  quickens  them  to  holier  birth. 
No  mimicry  of  opera-nights 
His  deeply  reverent  heart  delights, 
Nor  will  he  tempt  the  yielding  keys 
To  mangle  earthly  symphonies, 
Nor  will  he  mingle  with  his  hymn 
Earth-echoes  howso  faint  or  dim: 
The  melodies  his  heart  have  stirred 
Alone  in  God's  own  House  are  heard, 

A  Priest  of  Art,  his  song  is  prayer : 
So — let  us  leave  him  praying  there! 

From  grave  to  gay — from  serious  to  satiric — my  next  theme  in 
verse  shall  be  no  such  rara  avis  as  my  weak  muse  has  tried  to 
sing.  But  the  satire  is  meant  to  be  serious,  and  the  gayety  can- 
not disguise  the  gravity  of  the  fact. 

II.  The  Real  Church  Organist. 

But  when  you  go  to  church,  I  fear. 
The  real  organist  you'll  hear. 

His  name  is  legion.     First  of  all, 
He  tries  to  make  a  concert-hall 
(Twice  every  Sunday)  of  the  church 
On  whose  front  wall  he's  paid  to  perch. 
So,  when  the  troubled  spirit  flies 
To  church  as  to  a  Paradise 
Where  earth  at  last  for  one  brief  hour 
Yields  unto  heaven  its  constant  power. 
Where  pilgrims  would  at  Jacob's  Well 
Rest  wearied  for  a  breathing-spell — 
'Tis  then  and  there  that,  from  without, 
Earth  rushes  in  with  clamorous  shout 
And  tries  with  opera-motifs 
To  heal  an  earth-galled  spirit's  griefs. 
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The  opened  portals  seemed  to  say:  i 

"  Enter,  thou  sickened  heart,  and  pray '/'  ', 

'Twas  but  a  piece  of  humor  rare ;  ] 

For,  from  his  coign  of  vantage  there,  jj 

The  organist  cries  out :  I 

"To-day,  \ 

Just  step  inside  and  hear  me  play !"  .' 

He  doesn*t  speak;  but  his  intent  i 

Is  plain  without  experiment;  ^ 

And  in  his  playing  you  can  hear  \ 
His  monologue,  in  accents  clear : 

"  Preludes  ?     I've  got  enough  to  swamp  a  ^ 

Ship:  the  Overture  to  Zampa  \ 

On  ordinary  feasts  goes  well;  '■ 

On  great  ones,  that  from  William  Tell.  | 

"  Processionals  ?     Well,  if  you  need  a  1 

Strong  one,  I  can  give  Aida;  !J 

But  you  will  find  it  hard  to  mate  a  | 

Huguenots  or  Zauherfloete.  'j 

Interludes?    Why,  bless  your  eyes,  \ 

I  nearly  always  improvise:  ; 

Tve  got  a  knack  that  way,  you  know.  \ 

Prepare  my  themes  beforehand  ?     Oh,  J 

I  just  sit  dreaming  on  my  seat  \\ 

And  weave  the  harmonies  with  feet  ':_ 
And  hands;  and  if  at  times  a  chord 
Goes  wrong,  there's  here  no  pedant-board 

Of  critics ;  or  if  the  progression  \ 

Would  stand  condemned  in  any  session  \ 

Of  boys  at  the  Conservatory,  \ 

I  let  it  go.     Who'll  tell  the  story?  \ 

"  Sometimes  I  drop  my  melody  ^ 
To  play  from  notes  or  memory ; 
And  if  the  music  gets  too  dry 

I  break  into  the  Trauemerei  -\ 
Or  some  such  stand-by,  or  a  strain 
Or  two  from  that  sweet  Once  again 

Of  Arthur  Sullivan's,  or  get  ] 

A  theme  from  Mozart's  Minuet,  j 
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"  Thus — be  the  movement  grave  or  gay — 
I'm  playing  always,  I  may  say. 
I  never  let  a  moment  plod 
Silent  in  the  House  of  God, 
For  I  dislike  a  Service  dull; 
And  so  I  fill  up  every  lull 
With  melodies  and  harmonies 
Devised  as  quickly  as  you  please." 

Thus  cries  the  organist  from  his  perch. 
The  open  portals  of  the  church 
Had  promised  moments  all  too  rare, 
Of  praise  to  God  and  peaceful  prayer — 
A  quiet  nook,  a  garden-spot. 
Where  earthly  things  might  be  forgot 
And  men  might  glimpse  beyond  the  skies 
The  far-off  heavenly  paradise. 

The  hour  designed  for  prayer  is  spent — 
And  man  must  forth  to  banishment, 
Still  unrefreshed;  for  the  drear  world 
Even  here  its  arms  hath  round  him  curled. 
He  looks  aloft,  nor  shakes  his  fist 
(What  patience!)  at  the  organist, 
Who,  with  redoubled  clamor  loud. 
Paeans  his  triumph  o'er  the  crowd. 

Yes,  perched  high  on  his  oaken  seat. 
The  pedals  rumble  'neath  his  feet. 
While  his  two  shuttle-weaving  hands 
Make  noise  enough  for  two  brass  bands: 
No  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
But  blaring  sound  of  battle-shout. 
The  stops  fly  out,  the  stops  fly  in — 
But  never  stops  the  frightful  din 
Until  the  last  stray  worshiper, 
In  shabby  shawl  or  costly  fur. 
Has  gained  at  length  the  sunlit  street 
Where  Sabbath  silence  reigns  complete! 
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Overbrook  Seminary,  Pa. 


H.  T.  Henry.  ; 
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THE  BISHOP  AND  THE  "ABSOLUTIO  AD  FERETRUM." 

Qu.  The  rule  laid  down  in  the  Liturgy  is  that  the  Absolution 
after  the  exequial  Mass  can  only  be  given  by  the  celebrant  of  the 
Mass  himself.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  allowed  to  a  bishop 
only.  Does  this  mean  any  bishop  who  happens  to  be  present  at 
the  funeral?  or  the  coadjutor  bishop?  or  only  the  Ordinary  and 
chief  bishop  of  the  diocese? 

Some  priests  appeal  to  a  decree  which  says  "  congruum  est  ut 
absolutio  detur  a  celebrante  missae,"  and  thence  conclude  that 
the  rule  is  not  obligatory.     What  does  the  Review  say? 

Resp.  In  some  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Decreta  there 
was  a  decision  which  had  the  above-mentioned  expression 
congruum  est.  In  the  authentic  edition  of  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites  there  is  no  such  decision.  The  answer  to  the 
question :  "  Num  post  missam  in  die  obitus  alius  sacerdos,  a 
celebrante  diversus,  accedere  possit  ad  Absolutionem  peragen- 
dam?"  was  "Negative;  et  ex  Decretis  hoc  jure  gaudere  tan- 
tum  Episcopum  loci  Ordinarium."  (Decret.  12  August,  1854 
accuratius  impressum  in  edit.  1898.) 

This  makes  it  plain  that  the  Absolution  may  not,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  liturgical  prescriptions  deduced  from  the  Missal 
(Tit.  VI,  c.  3,  n.  7.),  be  given  by  any  one,  whether  he  be 
bishop  or  other  dignitary,  except  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese, 
that  is  the  chief  bishop  and  his  coadjutor,  or  the  auxiliary 
bishop  if  he  be  vicar-general,  which  makes  him  one,  and  of 
equal  right,  with  the  ruling  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

HARMONIZED  RESPONSES  IN  SOLEMN  MASS. 

Qu.  May  I  ask  you  to  tell  us  whether  it  is  allowed  in  solemn 
Masses  to  have  the  choir  make  the  responses  in  harmonized 
form?  J-  O. 

Resp.  We  know  of  no  rule  forbidding  harmonized  re- 
sponses at  solemn  Mass.  Their  use  seems  in  no  wise  to  con- 
travene the  prescriptions  of  the  Motu  Propria,  which  not 
merely  tolerates  but  commends  the  introduction  of  harmony 
at  the  liturgical  services,  provided  the  chant  (air)  correspond 
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to  the  prescribed  form  and  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  and  the  particular  service.  A  decision  of  the  S.  C.  R., 
8  August,  1906,  in  answer  to  a  doubt  about  the  manner  of 
reciting  the  responses  at  Solemn  Mass,  indicated  that  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  conform  to  the  Gregorian  chant,  but  the  expression 
(laudabiliter)  leaves  the  choir  apparently  at  liberty  in  this 
connexion.  There  appears  no  reason  why  that  liberty  should 
not  be  extended  to  harmonized  responses. 


THE  DIVINE  PRAISES  AFTEE  BENEDICTION. 

Qu.  Many  priests  of  late  years  are  in  the  habit,  after  giving 
Benediction,  and  before  replacing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the 
tabernacle,  of  going  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  and  reciting  the 
"  Divine  Praises  "  in  the  vernacular.  Is  this  according  to  the 
rubrics?  I  find  nothing  to  authorize  this  practice  in  any  litur- 
gical book.  I 

Resp.  The  Rubrics  prescribe  what  is  obligatory  and  indi- 
cate what  is  prohibited.  They  do  not  always  state  what  is 
permissible.  The  custom  of  reciting  the  "  Divine  Praises  " 
in  the  vernacular,  either  immediately  before  the  Blessing  is 
given  (after  chanting  the  Tantum  ergo  and  Response)  or 
after  the  same,  as  indicated  in  the  above  query,  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  and  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy.  The  decision  referring 
to  the  matter  is  dated  11  March,  1871,  and  reads  as  follows: 

In  Dioecesi  Burgi  S.  Domini,  sicuti  in  plurimis  aliis,  recitari 
Solent  coram  SSo  Sacramento  exposito  vulgari  sermone  sequentes 
laudes  approbatae,  quibus  adnexae  sunt  nonnullae  Indulgentiae, 
Dio  sia  benedetto.  Benedetto  il  suo  Santo  Nome,  ecc.  Ast  in 
aliquibus  dictarum  ecclesiarum  recitantur  immediate  post  Ora- 
tionem :  Deus  qui  nobis  sub  Sacramento  mirabili,  etc. ;  sed  ante- 
quam  impertiatur  populo  benedictio,  in  aliis  post  benedictionem 
cum  Venerabili,  sed  priusquam  reponatur  SSmum  Sacramentum 
in  Tabernaculo.  Hoc  posito  quaeritur  an  continuari  possit  ad 
libitum  utraque  consuetudo? 

S.  R.  C.  rescribendum  censuit :  AMrmative. 
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EECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

1.  The  Biblical  Commission.  About  two  years  ago,  writers  be- 
gan to  propound  various  views  as  to  the  nature  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Biblical  Commission.  J.  Chevalier  tells  the 
readers  of  The  Expository  Times  {y^Yllly  235-237)  that  the 
five  Cardinals  composing  the  Commission  are  not  professional 
Bible  students;  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commission  have 
to  attend  only  to  questions  of  form;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  are  left  free  as  to  their  recourse  to  the 
Consultors.  The  writer  maintains  furthermore  that  Catholic 
Bible  students  are  not  affected  by  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mission either  in  their  convictions  or  their  investigations. 
The  decisions  do  not  deal  with  theoretical  questions,  but  are 
intended  only  to  prevent  the  premature  spread  of  unsound 
opinions  among  the  people.  Another  writer  ^  pretends  to  have 
inside  information  as  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  Com- 
mission. Its  originally  progressive  tendency  is  said  to  have 
changed  into  a  conservative  policy  by  a  change  of  its  mem- 
bers occurring  during  the  reign  of  Pius  X.  The  writer  con- 
cludes with  a  verdict  which  fits  the  action  of  any  man  or  any 
body  of  men :  The  Biblical  Commission  might  have  done  bet- 
ter, and  it  might  have  done  worse. 

According  to  The  Tablet  (Nov.  30,  1907,  p.  853),  "even 
some  Roman  theologians,  while  admitting  that  such  decisions 
promulgated  with  the  assent  of  the  Pontiff,  were  deserving 
of  the  utmost  respect,  considered  that  they  did  not  carry  with 
them  quite  the  same  weight  and  binding  force  on  consciences 
as  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Roman  Congregations." 
The  Motu  proprio  of  the  Holy  Father  has  definitely  settled  the 
question,  and  the  Biblical  Commission  now  practically  ranks 

1  Georgos,  Entstehung  und  Geschichte  der  Bihelkommission.  Das  zwan- 
zigste  Jahrhundert,  VI.  50;  VII.  1-3. 
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as  a  new  Roman  Congregation.  This  ruling  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  has  become  even  more  interesting,  because  by  some 
mistake  it  was  published  in  a  faulty  form  by  practically  all  re- 
views and  papers.  They  told  us  that  "  all  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  submit  to  the  decisions,  regarding  doctrine,  of  the 
Biblical  Commission  ...  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  Decrees 
of  the  Roman  Congregations,  when  approved  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff."  The  February  number  of  the  Review  (pp.  113  ff.) 
pointed  out  that  according  to  the  true  reading  "  all  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Pontifical  Bibli- 
cal Commission  ...  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  Decrees  which 
pertain  to  doctrine,  issued  by  the  Sacred  Congregations  and 
approved  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff."  The  genuine  reading 
of  the  Motu  propria,  therefore,  does  not  admit  the  interpreta- 
tion which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  (8  Dec.  1907). 
The  writer  in  the  Sun  believed  that  two  conditions  must  be 
verified  before  a  decision  of  the  Biblical  Commission  could  be 
said  to  be  as  binding  in  conscience  as  are  the  Decrees  of  the 
Roman  Congregations:  (i)  the  decision  must  concern  a 
matter  of  doctrine  or  dogma;  (2)  it  must  have  been  approved 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  He  added,  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  a  matter 
of  doctrine  or  dogma.  The  true  reading  of  the  Motu  proprio 
leaves  no  room  for  any  such  distinction.  And  what  is  true 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  also  valid  with  regard 
to  the  decisions  concerning  the  implicit  citations  and  the  his- 
toricity of  certain  Biblical  passages  or  books. 

2.  The  Revision  of  the  Vulgate.  We  need  not  repeat  the  letter 
addressed  by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  the  President  of  the  Biblical 
Commission,  to  the  Abbot  Primate  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, in  which  that  learned  body  of  holy  men  is  charged  with 
the  preparatory  work  for  the  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
(Aug.  1907,  pp.  186  ff.).  The  letter  is  dated  30  April,  1907; 
the  preparatory  work  consists  of  an  accurate  and  exhaustive 
collection  and  study  of  the  variants  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a 
labor  begun  by  the  well-known  Barnabite  Father,  Vercellone. 
The  Benedictines,  on  their  part,  have  entrusted  the  not  less  il- 
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lustrious  Abbot  Gasquet  with  the  supervision  of  the  task. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  a  Commission  consisting  of  the  ablest 
representatives  of  the  Benedictine  world.  Thus  far  it  appears 
to  be  certain  that  Dom  Lorenzo  Janssens,  Rector  of  Sant* 
Anselmo,  Dom  Amelli,  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  Dom 
Breuile,  of  Belgium,  have  been  chosen  members  of  Abbot  Gas- 
quet's  Commission. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  task  imposed  on  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  implies  a  tremendous  amount  of  labor.  The 
libraries  of  the  world  will  have  to  be  ransacked  for  every 
manuscript  which  may  throw  a  gleam  of  light  on  the  question. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  take  the  Vulgate  as  a  whole; 
the  Commission  will  confine  its  labor  to  some  particular  part, 
the  Pentateuch,  e.  g.,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  even  a 
single  part  may  thus  take  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Besides 
men  and  time,  money  is  needed  for  the  work;  calculating  the 
expenses  on  the  most  economic  estimate,  they  will  amount  to 
at  least  $5,000  a  year. 

Th^  Revue  biblique  (Jan.  1908,  pp.  102  ff.)  devotes  several 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  implied 
in  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate?  It  does  not  mean  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  from  its  original  texts.  The  Council  of 
Trent  has  declared  that  the  Vulgate  is  authentic,  i.  e.  the 
Vulgate  is  not  merely  official,  but  also  agrees  with  the 
original  text;  it  is  a  true  Bible;  it  is  the  word  of  God 
guaranteed  by  the  Church;  theology  may  safely  derive 
its  arguments  from  the  texts  of  the  Vulgate  without  fear 
of  arriving  at  false  conclusions.  But  the  Council  of 
Trent  perceived  too  that  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  must 
be  definitely  determined  in  order  to  serve  as  the  authentic 
representative  of  the  Bible.  Hence  it  entrusted  the  Roman 
Pontiff  with  the  care  of  editing  a  correct  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate. Since  the  bulk  of  the  Vulgate  is  either  the  translation 
or  the  revision  of  St.  Jerome,  a  modern  scholar  might  have 
expected  the  Council  to  demand  a  critical  edition  of  St. 
Jerome's  work;  but  the  Tridentine  Fathers  showed  more  con- 
fidence in  the  practice  of  the  Church  than  in  the  learning  of  a 
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Doctor  of  the  Church.  They  called  for  a  correct  edition  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  their  reason  is  expressed  in  the  clause,  quae 
longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in  ipsa  Ecclesia  probata  est.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  therefore,  demands  (i)  a  correct  edition  of 
the  Vulgate,  and  (2)  of  the  Vulgate  approved  of  by  the  long- 
lived  usage  of  the  Church. 

(i)  How  does  the  Vulgate  differ  from  the  work  of  St. 
Jerome?  Prescinding  from  the  difference  of  relation  of  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible  to  the  recluse  of  Bethlehem,  it  suf- 
fices for  our  purpose  to  remember  that  the  collection  of  St. 
Jerome's  translations  and  revisions  did  not  as  such  constitute 
the  Vulgate.  More  than  a  century  had  elapsed  after  the  death 
of  the  great  scholar,  before  his  work  had  found  its  way  so 
generally  into  the  Church,  that  it  deserved  the  name  of  Vul- 
gate. And  when  Jerome's  Latin  Bible  began  to  deserve  the 
name  Vulgate,  its  text  had  suffered  quite  a  number  of  changes 
owing  partly  to  the  accidents  which  affect  the  multiplication 
of  all  manuscripts,  and  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  Latin 
text  replaced  by  the  new  Vulgate.  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, the  Latin  Vulgate  is  not  identical  with  the  exact  text 
of  St.  Jerome. 

(2)  It  can  hardly  be  urged  that  the  Council  of  Trent  did 
not  refer  to  the  Vulgate  in  this  strict  sense  of  the  word,  for 
it  adds,  quae  longo  tot  saeculorum  usu  in  ipsa  Ecclesia 
probata  est.  Even  the  most  devout  admirer  of  St.  Jerome 
cannot  claim  that  the  text  of  St.  Jerome,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, has  the  approval  of  the  long-standing  usage  of  the 
Church.  In  the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  which  ended 
with  its  Clementine  edition,  there  was  no  question  of 
reproducing  a  critical  edition  of  St.  Jerome's  work.  The 
claims  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  were  recognized  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  claims  of  criticism.  The  reader  is  aware 
that  St.  Jerome  was  deceived  by  his  Jewish  teacher  in  the  ren- 
dering, e.  g.,  of  Gen.  37:  1-5.  Would  it  be  prudent,  in  the 
light  of  this  fact,  to  abandon  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition  when  it  is  in  conflict  with  St.  Jerome's  text  ? 

(3)  Still,  Cardinal  Rampolla  in  his  letter  to  the  Abbot 
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Primate  of  the  Benedictine  Order  states  that  the  Tridentine 
Fathers  expressed  the  wish  to  have  the  Latin  Vulgate  sub- 
mitted to  a  most  minute  investigation,  and  to  have  it  brought 
to  a  form  piu  definitivamente  conforme  ai  iesti  orighialL  His 
Eminence  must  refer  in  these  words  to  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Papal  Legates  to  Cardinal  Farnese  under  date  of  26  April, 
1546.  Here  the  Legates  ask  first  for  a  preliminary  correc- 
tion of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  then  for  a  correction  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Hebrew  texts.  Do  they  not  imply  that  even 
the  corrected  Latin  text  is  to  be  amended  according  to  the 
readings  of  the  original  texts?  Cardinal  Rampblla's  letter 
has  been  endorsed,  in  a  way,  by  a  document  addressed  to 
Abbot  Gasquet  by  Pope  Pius  X.,  under  date  of  3  Dec,  1907. 
His  Holiness  speaks  of  the  Abbot's  preliminary  labors  quihus 
nova  innitatur  editio  Conversionis  Latinae  Scripturarum  quae 
Vulgatae  nomen  invenit.  Later  on,  he  points  out  the  aim  of 
the  work  entrusted  to  the  Benedictines,  saying,  qui  finis  re- 
stitutione  continetur  primiformis  textus  Hieronymianae  Bibli- 
orum  Conversionis.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  letter  of  His 
Holiness  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  and 
that  of  the  Papal  Legates  to  the  Council  of  Trent?  These 
latter  demand  explicitly  (i)  a  preliminary  correction  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate;  (2)  a  revision  of  the  Greek  text;  (3)  a  cor- 
rection of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  implicitly,  a  revision  of  the 
Latin  text  according  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals. 
Cardinal  Rampolla,  too,  wishes  to  see  the  Latin  Vulgate 
brought  into  closer  agreement  with  the  original  texts,  while 
the  Holy  Father  expects  a  restoration  of  the  true  text  of 
St.  Jerome,  implying  that  it  represents  the  true,  and  therefore 
the  original,  text  more  faithfully  than  does  the  present  Latin 
Vulgate. 

(4)  Finally,  a  word  about  the  present  state  of  the  various 
texts  that  come  into  play  in  the  work  contemplated :  a.  If  the 
original  Hebrew  text  be  identified  with  the  Masoretic,  little 
remains  to  be  done  in  its  correction ;  but  if  we  are  looking  for 
a  pre-Masoretic  text,  its  reconstruction  has  hardly  been  be- 
gun,    h.  As  to  the  Greek  text,  the  recent  discoveries  have 
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rendered  us  more  uncertain  as  to  its  true  readings  than  were 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  University 
of  Cambridge  considers  it  most  prudent  under  the  present 
conditions  to  pubHsh  the  text  of  the  best  Codices  enriched  with 
the  variants  derived  from  the  other  manuscripts  and  from  the 
patristic  citations.^  c.  The  Latin  text  appears  to  be  in  still 
greater  distress.  The  University  of  Munich  promised  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Old  Latin  fragments ;  but  thus  far  it  has  not  given 
any  sign  of  fulfilling  its  promise.  Messrs.  Wordsworth  and 
White  have  published  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  ac- 
cording to  St.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  New  Testament ;  ^  the 
Benedictine  Fathers  will  have  little  to  do  here,  as  far  as  the 
Codices  already  employed  are  concerned.  Fr.  Vercellone 
(Rome,  1 861)  and  Fr.  Hetzenauer  have  published  a  careful 
edition  of  the  Clementine  Vulgate;  but  this  brings  us  back  to 
only  some  fifty  years  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  After  the 
variants  of  all  these  different  texts  shall  have  been  collected, 
together  with  those  belonging  to  the  versions  derived  from 
the  Greek  text,  the  real  work  of  producing  a  correct  Latin 
text  can  be  begun. 

3.  The  Progressive  and  the  Conservative  School.  In  general,  the 
Conservative  School  is  faithful  to  the  traditional  views  on 
Biblical  questions,  while  the  Progressive  School  endeavors  to 
ultilize  the  so-called  results  of  modern  methods  and  to  follow 
even  the  methods  themselves  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  orthodoxy.  The  Rationalist  is  not  afraid  of  contradict- 
ing Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  principles,  if  they  run 
counter  to  his  own  views;  the  adherent  of  the  Progressive 
School  does  not  wilfully  swerve  outside  the  limits  of  revealed 
truth,  though  his  opponent,  the  conservative  Bible  student, 
may  endeavor  to  prove  that  the  admissions  and  conclusions  of 
the  Progressive  School  logically  contradict  the  teaching  of 
faith.  Biblical  inerrancy,  e.  g.,  is  maintained  by  both  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Progressives;  but  while  the  former  restrict 

2  The  Old  Testament  in  Greek.    Edited  by  A.  E.  Brooke  and  Norman 
McLean.     Vol.   I.     The  Octateuch,  Part  I.     Genesis.     Cambridge,   1906, 
University  Press. 
.  *  Oxford,  1889- 1905,  Clarendon  Press. 
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the  apparent  inaccuracies  of  Scripture  to  figures  and  other 
rhetorical  devices  common  in  our  language,  the  latter  consider- 
ably widen  the  limits  within  which  they  maintain  that  the 
Bible  is  really  truthful  in  spite  of  its  apparent  errors. 

A.  Cellini  writes  from  a  conservative  point  of  view,  main- 
taining that  Exegesis  and  Philosophy  alike  are  the  handmaids 
of  Theology.*  Fr.  E.  Dorsch  has  written  a  series  of  lengthy 
articles  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  consensus  of 
the  Fathers  contradicts  the  admissions  and  views  of  the  Pro- 
gressive School.^  Various  views  have  been  expressed  con- 
cerning the  value  of  Dorsch's  writings;  all  agree  as  to  the 
careful  and  laborious  character  of  the  writer's  work;  it  is 
granted,  too,  by  some  critics  that  he  has  succeeded  in  showing 
that  the  new  exegesis  has  no  solid  basis  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers ;  but  it  is  commonly  denied  that  the  author  has  proved 
the  existence  of  a  contradiction  between  the  tenets  of  the 
Progressive  School  and  of  the  Fathers.  Probably  Fr.  Dorsch's 
line  of  separation  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Pro- 
gressives does  not  coincide  with  that  maintained  by  his 
critics.  For  Dorsch's  principles,  if  generously  interpreted, 
may  fit  even  such  writers  as  Fr.  Prat  and  Fr.  von  Humme- 
lauer,  both  of  whom  are  considered  as  eminently  progressive 
exegetes  by  the  author's  critics.  L.  Hugo  writes  as  a  country 
parish  priest  interested  in  questions  theological.®  He  attacks 
mainly  the  work  of  Fr.  von  Hummelauer;  though  he  ad- 
vances nothing  new,  he  skilfully  handles  the  old  arguments. 
At  times,  the  contents  of  his  chapters  do  not  fully  agree  with 
the  headings;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  firmness  of 
his  convictions.  Selbst  too  discusses  Fr.  von  Hummelauer's 
views  on  Biblical  exegesis,  and  shows  himself  rather  adverse 
than  friendly  to  them;*^  the  series  of  articles  is  not  as  yet 
complete. 

*  Critica  e  f ede  nella  esegesi  biblica.    Florence  1906,  Libr.  editr. 

6  Zeitschrift  fur  katholische  Theologie,  XXIX.  XXX.  XXXI. 

«  Katholische  Exegese  unter  f  alscher  Flagge.    Regensburg  1906,  Pustet. 

TRandglossen  zur  biblischen  Frage.  Katholik,  LXXXVI.  161-175;  288- 
300. 
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J.  Fragniere  believes  that  Catholics  may  admit  material 
errors  in  the  Bible  without  impairing  the  principle  of  Biblical 
inerrancy/  H.  A.  Poels  distinguishes  between  popular  and 
critical  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  higher  history  on  the 
other.  The  former  only  relate  facts,  the  latter  judges  of  and 
interprets  the  historical  materials  of  the  popular  and  the  cri- 
tical history.  Only  this  higher  kind  of  history  can  lay  claim 
to  inerrancy  resulting  from  Biblical  inspiration.®  J.  P.  van 
Kasteren  sees  in  the  expression,  the  inspired  writers  are  not 
witnesses  of  the  events,  but  judges  of  the  history,  a  noteworthy 
attempt  of  solving  the  difficulty  of  Biblical  inerrancy.^**  T. 
Witzel  adheres  to  the  devise,  cunctandum  interea  de  sen- 
tentia}^  He  has  some  confidence  in  the  various  kinds  of 
literature,  also  in  the  implied  or  tacit  quotations ;  but  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  Progressive  School  sufficiently  guards  the 
divine  character  of  the  Bible. 

The  most  emphatic  attack  on  the  Progressive  School  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  foremost  representatives,  Fr.  Lagrange, 
was  made  by  Fr.  Delattre.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  these 
able  writers  have  come  into  conflict.  Fr.  Lagrange  published 
his  well-known  work  entitled  La  Methode  historique  in  1903; 
the  following  year,  1904,  Fr.  Delattre  published  a  refutation  of 
the  work,  entitled  Autour  de  la  question  biblique.  Fr.  La- 
grange answered  Fr.  Delattre  in  a  work  circulated  privately 
under  the  title  Eclair cissement  sur  la  Methode  historique,  d 
propos  d'un  livre  du  R.  P.  Delattre;  about  two  years  and  two 
months  later,  Fr.  Delattre  found  that  his  silence  was  misinter- 
preted by  his  opponents  and  regretted  by  his  friends;  hence 
he  published  Le  Criterium  h  I'usage  de  la  Nouvelle  Exegkse 
Biblique  (Liege  1907)  against  Fr.  Lagrange's  latest  position. 
According  to  Fr.  Delattre,  his  opponent's  exegetical  principle 

8  De  rinerrance  de  TEcriture  Sainte.    Revue  de  Fribourg,  Jan.  1907. 
»  History  and  Inspiration.     Catholic  University  Bulletin.     XII.  182-218. 

10  De  waarheid  in  het  bijbelsche  Geschiedverhaal.  Studien  LXVII. 
371-404. 

11  Autour  de  la  question  biblique :  Idees  de  I'ecole  progressiste.  fitudes 
Franciscaines  XVI.  580-591. 
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is,  croyons  Vauteur  quand  il  vettt  etre  cm.  But  when  does 
the  inspired  author  wish  to  be  beheved  ?  This  doubt  is  settled 
by  Fr.  Lagrange's  criterium :  "  We  judge  that  he  wishes  to 
be  believed  when  he  reports  a  fact  which  refers  directly  to  his 
subject,  the  reality  of  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  his  teaching, 
an  important  fact  of  which  one  knows  that  it  can  have  been 
attested  [and]  transmitted,  especially  if  there  be  question  of 
a  revealed  fact,  for  these  he  has  at  heart." 

Fr.  Delattre  shows  that  Fr.  Lagrange's  exegetical  principle 
does  not  rest  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome  or  of  Herodotus, 
and  that  it  is  false  in  itself.  The  words  of  St.  Jerome, 
opinionein  vulgi  exprimentes,  qua  vera  historice  lex  est,  refer 
to  the  public  opinion  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  events  re- 
lated, not  to  the  public  opinion  prevalent  when  the  narrative 
was  written.  Thus  St.  Matthew  14:9  relates  Herod's  grief 
over  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist;  St.  Jerome  believes  that 
this  grief  was  not  real  objectively,  but  that  the  evangelist  re- 
lates it,  because  it  was  considered  as  real  by  the  public  opinion 
prevalent  at  the  time  of  John's  death,  though  not  at  the  time 
of  the  evangelist's  writing.  Again,  according  to  Delattre, 
Herodotus  assigns  various  degrees  of  certitude  to  his  stories; 
he  describes  them  as  certain,  probable,  possible,  improbable, 
false,  or  impossible.  He  does  not  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
find  out  when  the  author  wishes  to  be  believed ;  he  expects  the 
reader  to  believe  him  throughout  according  to  the  note  added 
to  his  narrative.  Fr.  Delattre  examines  Fr.  Lagrange's 
criterium  in  general  and  in  detail,  and  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  wholly  subjective:  comme  criterium,  eux- 
memes. 


CATECHETICS. 


It  may  now  be  a  more  or  less  forgotten  fact  that  the  last 
Vatican  Council  almost  adopted  the  plan  of  a  universal  pri- 
mary Catechism.  The  matter  had  been  fully  discussed.  The 
sad  events  that  forced  the  prorogation  of  the  Council  alone 
prevented    the    Catechism's    final    adoption.      However,    the 
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Council  had  not  prepared  the  text  itself;  it  stood  ready  to  vote 
for  the  introduction  of  such  a  Catechism  into  all  Catholic 
dioceses.  The  scheme  of  this  universal  Catechism  would 
have  most  likely  been  left  to  the  Holy  See  to  determine. 
Bishop  Ketteler,  an  experienced  catechist,  made  a  most  tell- 
ing speech  which  had  greatly  influenced  the  action  of  the 
Council.  He  strikingly  maintained  that  such  a  catechism 
would  demand  a  long  preparation  and  of  necessity  have  to  be 
perfect  enough  not  to  be  displaced  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Unless  a  perfect  little  catechism  could  be  evolved,  catechism 
itself  would  suffer  almost  irreparable  damage  because  progress 
in  this  line  would  be  thwarted  for  centuries  by  its  compulsory 
introduction  and  retention. 


We  hope  to  give  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Review  a  succinct 
account  of  the  great  continental  catechetical  movement  since 
14  March,  1898,  when  Dr.  Anton  Weber,  editor  of  the  Munich 
Katechetische  Blaetter,  in  an  address  to  the  Catechetical  So- 
ciety of  the  Bavarian  capital  stirred  catechetical  circles  as 
probably  no  other  event  of  recent  years  has.  He  then  tried 
to  prove  that  the  Herbart-Ziller  formal  steps  are  the  only 
justified  catechetical  method.  His  lecture  found  favor  with 
catechetical  specialists,  and  since  then  so  much  has  been  done 
and  so  much  written  and  so  much  has  catechesis  advanced 
that  it  were  unfair  not  to  present  the  facts  to  the  American 
clergy.  In  this  short  initial  notice  we  can  give  only  a  meagre 
skeleton  of  this  method.  We  must,  however,  at  the  outset 
establish  the  contention  of  the  leaders,  that  if  Herbart  and 
Ziller  were  the  occasion  of  this  immense  catechetical  progress 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  spiritual  father  of  it  is  Dr.  Will- 
mann,  an  unimpeachable  Catholic  pedagogue.  The  authority 
of  Fr.  Linden,  the  Jesuit,  may  be  cited  as  in  accord  with  the 
main  contentions  of  the  Munich  catechists.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Course  of  Christian  Doctrine  (Dolphin  Press)  sprang 
from  this  movement;  at  all  events  it  is  essentially  akin  to  it. 
The  Munich  efforts  have,  jet  us  hope,  for  all  time  done  away 
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with  empty  moralizing  in  our  religious  instruction,  and  have, 
if  not  introduced,  at  least  regenerated,  true  objective  teach- 
ing and  practically  abolished  mere  catechetical  word-analysis. 

The  old  system  of  teaching  catechism  might  be  best  given 
in  the  words  of  its  zealous  defender  Dr.  Meunier:  "The 
catechist  makes  the  whole  class  read  three  or  four  questions 
from  the  catechism  to  be  learned  for  the  next  hour.  Then 
he  gives  a  necessary  explanation  of  the  terms  that  are  strange 
to  the  children.  .  .  .  The  following  hour  is  taken  up  with  the 
verbal  recitation  of  these  questions ;  and  then  follows  the  cate- 
chesis.  He  begins  with  an  introduction,  which  contains  the 
presentation  of  the  lesson-aim  and  its  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going subject.  Then  every  question  is  treated  separately ;  for 
every  question  forms  in  itself  a  complete  unit." — This  kind  of 
instruction  the  Munich  School  brands  as  unpsychological 
(concessis  concedendis)  ;  above  all  because  it  does  not  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  training  of  the  heart  and  will.  Such  a 
method,  beginning  with  dead  and  dry  concepts,  must  needs 
influence  the  child  adversely.  An  accidental  example  later 
introduced,  or  a  final  exhortation  cannot  repair  the  injury. 
Instead  of  love  and  pleasure  the  child  must  conceive  an  apathy 
for  religious  instruction,  and  for  all  religion;  for  the  child 
knows  not  the  difference  between  religion  and  religious  teach- 
ers. St.  Jerome  says :  "Above  all,  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
let  the  child  conceive  an  antipathy  for  instruction.  What  it 
must  learn,  should  become  dear  to  him,  that  study  may  not 
be  a  slavery,  but  a  delight." 

Wherefore  the  Munich  school  demands,  first,  a  division  of 
the  catechetical  matter  into  strict  methodical  units,  so  that 
those  questions  are  co-ordinated  which  are  essentially  one. 
Secondly,  it  insists  on  a  methodical  following  of  the  three 
essential  steps,  viz. :  Presentation,  Explanation,  and  Applica- 
tion— with  a  short  Preparation  before  Presentation,  then  Com- 
bination after  Explanation,  as  more  or  less  non-essential 
points.  It  therefore  never  begins  with  the  catechetical  ques- 
tions, but  always  with  an  objective  Presentation — in  the  form 
of  a  story  from  life  or  the  Bible,  a  catechetical,  Biblical  or  his- 
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torical  picture,  a  point  of  liturgy,  Church  history,  or  the  lives 
of  the- Saints,  or  some  such  objective  lesson.  Out  of  this  ob- 
jective lesson  only  will  the  catechetical  concepts  be  evolved 
and  abstracted,  then  combined  into  the  catechism  answer  and 
formally  applied  to  life.  These  catechists  aim  at  capturing 
the  child's  interest  from  the  start  and  preserving  his  good-will 
and  attention  throughout.  The  method  succeeds  in  this,  as  the 
writer  can  testify  from  experience.  That  this  method  must 
be  still  further  elaborated,  and  that  concessions  are  liberally 
given  by  its  advocates  he  admits,  and  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary in  practice.  That  here  we  have  a  working  theory  well 
worth  studying  and  perfecting  he  stoutly  maintains,  and  he 
slightly  hopes  that  he  may  have  awakened  the  indulgent  read- 
er's interest  for  a  fuller  account  of  it  in  a  future  issue  of  the 
Review. 


Very  instructive  is  the  Report  of  Religious  Examination 
(1906)  for  the  Diocese  of  Clonfert,  Ireland.  This  diocese 
is  at  present  ruled  by  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  O'Dea,  evi- 
dently a  bishop  bent  on  catechetical  progress  in  his  sphere  of 
action.  We  do  not  affirm  that  the  results  there  are  typical  for 
all  Ireland.  The  Report  shows  that  the  analytical  word 
method  still  prevails;  but  it  rejects  it  and  praises  teachers  for 
at  least  trying  deeper  methods.  The  children's  examination 
showed  good  knowledge  of  practical  religious  affairs.  Special 
care  was  given  to  the  study  of  Bible  History.  The  Temper- 
ance Reader  was  also  prescribed  for  examination.  Church 
Music  was  better  cultivated  than  formerly.  Prayers  were 
taught  in  Gaelic  also.  Ninety-five  schools  were  examined, 
in  which  there  were  6202  pupils.  Twenty-six  schools  were 
marked  excellent;  thirty-five,  good;  thirty-four,  fair.  The 
attendance  averaged  only  57-60%. 


A  Pedagogical  and  Catechetical  Congress,  the  second  of 
this  kind,  was  recently  (Febr.  16-20)  held  in  Vienna  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Leo  Society.     The  detailed  account  of  its 
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doings  is  not  yet  to  hand.  The  program  announced  that  the 
sessions  of  the  first  week  were  to  be  given  more  to  the  work 
of  higher  schools,  as  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen,  but  that 
during  the  second  week  lectures  on  the  work  of  grammar 
schools  would  predominate.  The  themes  announced  were: 
(a)  for  the  first  week,  Religious  Education  of  Character  in 
Higher  Schools;  The  Catechist  as  Pastor  of  Souls;  Method 
of  Religious  Instruction;  Actual  School-work;  Visits  to  Cate- 
chism Classes;  St.  Augustine  as  a  Pedagogue;  Further  Philo- 
sophical Training  of  the  Catechist;  The  Modern  Ethical 
Movement;  Study-Travels;  The  Higher  Education  of  Wo- 
men; Discussion  of  the  Results  of  this  Congress,  (b)  For 
the  second  week.  Love  as  a  Principle  of  Education;  Apper- 
ception, Interest,  Suggestions  for  the  Training  of  the  Heart 
(Gemuetsanregung)  ;  Building  of  Moral  Habits;  Catechetical, 
Biblical,  Liturgical  Instruction;  Errors  of  the  Day  and  Reli- 
gious Instruction;  real  Class  Work;  Management  of  Children 
of  Infidel  Parents;  Educational  Worth  of  Religious  Instruc- 
tion; Discussion  of  the  Results  of  this  Congress.  We  may 
judge  from  the  printed  report  of  the  first  Vienna  Congress, 
13-25  February,  1905,  and  from  the  names  of  the  lecturers 
engaged,  among  whom  we  note  Archbishop  Bilczewski,  a 
wonderfully  fascinating  speaker.  Dr.  Willmann,  philosopher 
and  practical  pedagogue.  University  professors  Drs.  Goettler 
(Munich)  and  Swoboda  (Vienna),  and  Father  Linden,  prob- 
ably the  best  Jesuit  authority  on  catechetical  matters,  besides 
the  well-known  catechists  Kundi,  Dr.  Krauss,  Dr.  Hlawati, 
Dr.  Tibitanzl,  Hofer,  Minnichthaler,  Bergmann,  and  Perk- 
mann.  These  names  assured  the  success  of  the  Congress 
as  a  landmark  of  solid  catechetical  progress.  We  shall  have 
something  to  say  on  it  in  some  later  issue  of  the  Review. 
The  lover  of  catechetical  lore  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  study 
of  the  catechetical  lectures  given  at  the  first  Congress  of 
Vienna,  for  example.  Qualities  of  a  Religious  Teacher;  Pre- 
paration for  Catechism;  Analysis  and  Synthesis;  Munich 
Catechetical  Method;  Treatment  of  Bible  History;  Natural 
History  and  Catechesis;  Courses  of  Religious  Instruction,  etc. 
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May  the  writer  express  his  timid  desire  that  the  forthcoming 
catechetical  addresses  at  the  CatJiolic  Association  Meeting  in 
Cincinnati  next  summer  might  be  patterned  somewhat  after 
the  latest  European  conventions  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
at  least  one  half-day  in  Cincinnati  could  be  profitably  spent 
in  outlining  the  history  of  these  Congresses. 


One  work  published  last  year  on  catechetical  matters  de- 
serves special  mention,  namely,  William  Pichler's  Unser  Re- 
ligionsunterricht,  Seine  Maengel  und  deren  Ursachen  (Our 
Religious  Teaching:  Its  Defects  and  Their  Causes).  It  per- 
tains directly  to  affairs  in  Austria;  but  many  a  thought  could 
be  extracted,  applying  to  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
The  author  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Catechetics. 
Moreover  he  is  a  holy  and  highly-esteemed  priest.  He  does 
not  mince  matters.  Let  me  give  just  a  few  ideas  from  his 
work.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  proper  religious 
training  in  his  own  country,  he  says,  is  the  cumbrous  new 
national  catechism.  He  states  positively  that  its  author  is  no 
doubt  a  good  theologian,  but  yet  a  poor  catechist.  He  out- 
lines what  he  deems  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  catechism, 
to  which  we  hope  to  return  later.  Next  he  gives  his  ideas 
on  the  compilation  of  a  needed  new  Bible  History  and  takes 
Dr.  Knecht's  for  his  model.  He  unsparingly  rejects  the 
Course  of  catechetical  studies  in  the  various  Austrian  dioceses, 
throws  light  on  some  still  existing  antiquated  methods,  as  drill, 
too  much  memorizing,  the  so-called  didactic  materialism,  and 
finds  words  of  warm  approval  for  inductive  methods.  He 
praises  catechetical  miethods  in  Ireland  and  in  the  German 
diocese  of  Rottenburg  especially,  but  totally  condemns  those 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  blaming  such  methods  in  great  part  for 
the  wide-spread  apostasy  in  those  countries. 


The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Guide  by  Father  Sloan,  quite 
recently  published  (Benziger),  is  a  decided  step  toward  mak- 
ing practical  catechetics  better  understood  amongst  us.  He 
has  a  chapter  on  "  questioning  "  in  which  he  emphasizes  what 
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many  a  catechist,  precisely  because  he  is  well  informed  in 
Christian  Doctrine,  forgets,  namely,  that  teaching  is  not 
preaching,  that  the  question  method  has  great  advantages  not 
only  as  testing  the  knowledge  of  the  child,  but  as  a  means 
of  marking  and  maintaining  interest,  strengthening  the  mem- 
ory, developing  thought.  To  effect  these  things  it  must,  of 
course,  be  clear,  brief,  stimulating,  logical,  and,  what  is  very 
important,  always  respectful  toward  the  child.  Indeed,  as 
the  writer  shows  elsewhere  in  his  book,  the  teacher  must  in 
the  beginning  aim  not  so  much  at  making  the  pupil  follow  his 
thought,  as  rather  to  adapt  himself  to  the  child ;  and  adapta- 
tion is  impossible  without  individual  child-study;  for  each 
pupil  has  characteristics  peculiar  to  himself,  each  pupil  has  a 
home  atmosphere  of  his  own  which  influences  his  point  of 
view,  and  each  child  has  needs  of  a  kind  not  shared  by  any 
other  child  around  him. 


An  aspect  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher's  function  which 
particularly  commends  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  priest, 
is  that  which  represents  the  teacher  as  helping  the  pastor  to 
save  souls.  The  method  of  saving  souls  through  Christian 
doctrine  is  simply  a  series  of  steps  securing  attraction,  atten- 
tion, conviction,  persuasion,  conversion,  regeneration,  per- 
severance. Father  Sloan  admirably  develops  this  process  in 
his  manual  for  teachers  of  the  Sunday  School. 


One  of  the  effects  of  the  present  Sovereign  Pontiff's  call  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
in  every  parish,  has  been  the  organization  of  special  Schools 
for  Catechists.  The  following  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of 
New  York  to  his  priests  is  typical  in  this  respect  and  suggests 
a  method  of  efficient  work  through  the  pastoral  clergy.  The 
letter  reads : 

Rev.  Dear  Father. 

A  recent  Encyclical  of  our  Holy  Father  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  every  parish  of  the 
Catholic  world.     I  feel  confident  that  this  will  appeal  strongly  to  every 
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pastor  of  souls,  inasmuch  as  such  a  Confraternity  is  destined  to  prove 
itself  not  only  a  very  powerful  adjunct  to  the  parochial  school  where 
one  exists,  but  also  an  absolute  necessity  where  such  a  school  is  wanting. 
We  are  all  undoubtedly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  great  need 
in  our  day  of  an  intelligent  and  lucid  exposition  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  our  holy  Faith;  therefore  it  is  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
proposed  Confraternity  is  a  school  for  catechists  who  will  make  a 
special  study  of  Dogma  and  Church  History,  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  the  important  work  of  not  only  instructing  the  minds  of  our 
Catholic  children  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Faith,  but  also  of  being  able  to 
impart  their  knowledge  clearly  and  positively  to  other  Sunday-school 
teachers  not  having  the  opportunity  of  this  special  course. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  announce  to  you  that  I  have  appointed  the 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Wall,  D.  D.,  Director  of  this  work.  In  due  time  he  will 
call  on  you  and  make  known  to  you  the  details  of  his  plans,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  any  existing  conditions  but  simply  to 
explain  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  Confraternity,  and  to  sug- 
gest methods  of  reform  where  such  are  needed.  I  bespeak  for  him 
every  possible  consideration  and  encouragement.  It  is  at  my  bidding 
that  he  has  undertaken  this  very  essential  diocesan  work  and  his  success 
depends  entirely  upon  the  loyal  co-operation  of  every  pastor. 

Praying  for  you  every  blessing,  I  am. 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ, 
^JOHN, 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 


Criticisms  anb  IFlotes* 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  The  Faith  and  its  Founder.  By  Lyman  P. 
Powell,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  Northampton,  Mass.  New 
York,  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  (Knickerbocker  Press).  1907. 
Pp.  261. 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  literature  purporting  to  ekicidate 
the  subject  of  "  Christian  Science  "  so-called ;  and  yet  the  gen- 
eral reading  public  seems  no  wiser  than  before  about  the  moral 
value  of  the  system,  since  every  avowal  or  sincere  statement  of 
facts  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  cause  has  been  met  by 
some  counter-statement  in  the  form  of  attested  facts  to  confute 
the  validity  and  honesty  of  Mrs.  Eddy*s  claims  as  set  forth  in  her 
book  Science  and  Health,  with  the  supplementary  arguments,  fur- 
nished by  her  friends.  So  between  the  accusations  of  fraud  and 
spleen  from  the  caustic  pen  of  our  national  humorist,  Mark 
Twain,  and  the  indignant  disclaimers  of  Georgine  Milmine,  the 
average  inquirer  remains  in  his  puzzled  attitude,  merely  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  very  elusive  topic  of 
study,  wherein  truth  and  self-deception,  fraud  and  credulity,  alter- 
nate in  equal  proportion. 

The  best  light  that  can  come  to  us  on  the  subject  under  such 
circumstances  is  a  temperate  judgment  based  upon  a  synthetic 
statement  of  the  pros  and  cons  as  drawn  from  the  doctrines  and 
facts  which  neither  party  denies  but  which  either  party  exagger- 
ates or  minimizes  to  suit  its  own  side  of  the  argument.  Such  a 
judgment  is  here  offered  us  by  Mr.  Lyman  P.  Powell.  He  ap- 
proaches his  subject  with  excellent  credentials  of  sincerity  and 
from  a  healthy  ethical  viewpoint,  and  after  having  acquired  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  his  subject.  His  observations  of  the 
action  of  Christian  Science  originated  in  the  assumption  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  its  practitioners  and  with  the  principle 
that  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  system  by  its  fruits  was  both  the 
Christian  and  the  scientific  way.  The  conclusions  to  which  close 
investigation  during  many  years  has  led  the  author,  who  did  all 
that  he  could  do  to  keep  aloof  from  the  influences  of  ignorance 
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or  prejudice  which  tend  to  obscure  the  process  of  inquiry,  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  That  when  members  of  any  Christian  Church  turn  to  Chris- 
tian Science  healing  they  usually  turn  away  from  historic  Chris- 
tianity. 

2.  That  there  are  in  the  theory  of  Christian  Science  certain 
structural  weaknesses  which  may  easily  be  overlooked  by  people 
unschooled  in  philosophy,  theology  or  science. 

3.  That  the  answers  of  the  accredited  exponents  of  the  move- 
ment to  the  criticisms  which  are  steadily  gaining  headway,  satisfy 
none  save  Christian  Scientists  and  such  others  as  read  carelessly 
and  think  loosely. 

These  conclusions  the  author  of  the  book,  which  is  written  in 
a  clear  and  agreeable  style,  makes  quite  good  by  his  references, 
authoritative  statements,  statistics,  and  logical  inferences.  He 
thus  gives  us  a  book  in  which  the  average  man  who  is  outside  of 
Christian  Science  can  find  the  things  he  wants  to  know  about  its 
theory  and  practice.  If  to  those  who  look  favorably  upon  the 
system  it  appears  that  its  defects  are  unduly  emphasized,  the 
author's  justification  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that,  the  good 
there  is  in  Christian  Science  is  that  which  is  common  to  all  other 
religious  professions  and  therefore  requires  no  special  emphasis, 
while  the  evil  is  distinctive  and  needs  analysis  and  publicity  to 
make  it  evident. 

Mr.  Powell  admits,  and  in  truth  defends,  the  value  of  mental 
healing  and  the  established  principle  of  suggestion.  And  whilst 
he  attributes  to  these  agencies  the  many  unclassified  instances  that 
come  under  the  head  of  miraculous  recoveries  wrought  at  the 
shrines  of  saints  as  well  as  the  reputed  faith-cures  to  which  the 
noted  sectaries  have  laid  claim,  he  does  not  pretend  to  examine 
these  claims  in  detail.  He  writes  from  a  non-Catholic  point  of 
view,  but  without  bias,  for  his  object  is  to  show  forth  the  incon- 
sistencies of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Christian  Science  healing  and  to  make 
clear  its  dangers  to  society  and  to  the  family  life.  He  demonstrates 
very  clearly  the  structural  weakness  of  the  cult,  pointing  out  not 
only  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  does  not  enter  into  the  system, 
whatever  its  pretensions,  but  also  that  the  doctrine  and  principles 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  are  perverted  and  abused  by  the  defenders 
of  that  system.  In  this  he  renders  the  community  a  service  which 
will  be  recognized  and  which  is  of  distinct  value  to  the  defenders 
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of  Christianity,  a  sufficient  reason  for  recommending  the  volume 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  clergy  who  have  to  combat 
the  widespreading  evil  of  this  new  teaching. 

CASUS  GONSCIENTIAE  ad  usnm  confessariorum  compositi  et  soluti 
ab  Augustino  Lehmkuhl,  S.J.  Cum  Approb.  Emi  Archiep.  Friburg 
et  Super.  Ord.  Edit.  III.  2  volumina.  Friburgi  Brisg.,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri:  B.  Herder.    1907. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  the  Casus  Conscientiae  in  1901,  by  the 
veteran  and  indefatigable  moral  theologian  of  Valkenberg,  the 
arguments  advocating  the  abandonment  of  the  old  method  of 
teaching  theology,  in  favor  of  a  more  scientific  process  based 
on  psychical  research  and  physiological  diagnosis,  have  not  re- 
ceived much  encouragement  from  writers  on  practical  theology. 
After  all,  the  real  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  given  method  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  results  it  produces;  and  judged  by  this 
standard  primarily,  the  preference  seems  due  to  the  homely  way 
of  teaching  by  illustration;  that  is  to  say,  by  reducing  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  moral  science  to  concrete  application,  taking 
typical  human  acts  in  their  occurrence  under  varying  circum- 
stances and  measuring  their  moral  value  by  comparison  of  mo- 
tives and  effects.  It  is  this  experimental  view  of  moral  the- 
ology— the  answering  of  difficulties  of  conscience  by  finding  the 
elements  of  analogy  and  of  distinction  in  given  cases-j— which  P. 
Lehmkuhl  continues  to  advocate  in  his  text-book  of  Moral  The- 
ology, and  of  which  the  two  volumes  of  Casus  Conscientiae 
serve  as  an  illustration. 

Yet,  whilst  the  author  does  not  defer  to  the  views  of  the  ad- 
vanced advocates  in  the  practical  science  of  directing  the  con- 
science, he  has  modernized  his  work  in  the  present  edition  by 
the  introduction  of  new  cases  to  illustrate  the  application  of  more 
recent  laws  and  usages,  such  as  the  practice  of  frequent  or  daily 
Communion,  the  transferring  of  "  stipendia  missarum,"  the  re- 
ligious observance  under  the  obligation  of  simple  vows,  the  sol- 
emnization of  marriage  contracts,  in  part  at  least  anticipating  the 
newest  legislation  as  sanctioned  for  the  dioceses  of  Germany. 
The  careful  references  to  the  Decrees  of  the  S.  Congregations, 
to  the  principles  formulated  by  the  old  masters  in  theology,  and 
the  views  of  the  latest  authorities  in  the  same  field,  make  P. 
Lehmkuhl's  Ca.yw.s-  alike  satisfactory  to  the  student  in  class  and 
to  the  confessor  who  has  to  decide  in  the  tribunal  of  penance. 
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THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESS.  By  the 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Sloan.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger 
Brothers.    1908.    Pp.  187. 

THE  CATHOLIC  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.  Some  Suggestions  on  its  Aim, 
Work,  and  Management.  By  the  Rev.  Bernard  Feeney,  author  of 
"Manual  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,"  etc.  With  Introduction  by  the  Most 
Rev.  John  Ireland,  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Freiburg : 
B.  Herder.    1907.    Pp.232. 

The  teacher  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Sunday- 
school  who  has  felt  the  want  of  a  definite  and  trustworthy  guide, 
will  be  taken  by  Father  Sloan's  attractive  little  volume  at  first 
sight.  It  is  in  very  truth  what  its  author  aims  to  offer,  namely, 
a  practical,  logical,  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  methods  which,  from  long  experience,  have  been  found 
to  be  most  helpful  to  teachers  in  our  Sunday-schools.  His  ex- 
position is  brief  and  simple.  He  tells  us  without  circumlocution 
what  is  wrong  in  the  present  prevailing  methods,  what  is  desir- 
able, what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  system  and 
thought  fulness  and  good- will.  He  makes  the  teacher  of  the 
Sunday-school  feel  the  seriousness  of  the  task  which  demands 
care  and  preparation,  and  he  elevates  him  to  a  true  realization 
of  the  dignity  and  the  benefits  that  accompany  earnest  devotion 
to  the  task. 

The  book  has  a  special  value  for  pastors,  inasmuch  as  it 
points  out  the  qualifications  we  must  look  for,  and  the  cautions 
we  must  observe  in  the  selection  of  our  teachers,  and  how  to 
make  those  who  show  aptitude  for  the  work  more  efficient.  The 
observations  which  the  author  makes,  the  rules  he  gives  for  our 
guidance,  are,  as  already  intimated,  thoroughly  practical.  If  fol- 
lowed out  they  make  the  Sunday-school  teacher  not  merely  a  use- 
ful coadjutor  in  the  religious  ministry  of  a  parish,  but  a  potent 
factor  in  creating  a  higher  educational  level  for  our  Catholic 
people  in  America  than  our  missionary  circumstances  and  limi- 
tations have  hitherto  allowed  in  most  places. 

Father  Feeney*s  book  is  not  so  much  a  manual  of  practical 
rules  and  directions  to  the  teacher,  as  rather  a  series  of  concise 
lectures  dealing  with  the  aim,  necessity,  and  management  of  the 
Sunday-school.  It  embodies  the  principles  which  are  set  forth 
in  more  didactic  and  immediate  form  in  Father  Sloan's  book, 
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and  it  enlarges  on  some  of  the  points  which  the  latter  merely 
outlines— such  as  the  Confession  Class,  the  Communion  Class, 
Confirmation  Class,  etc.  It  is  a  book  that  addresses  itself  mainly 
to  the  priest  as  pastor  of  souls,  and  thus  serves  an  excellent  pur- 
pose. We  should  recommend  both  volumes  to  the  clergy,  and 
more  especially  to  seminarists.  The  two  books  supplement  each 
other.  To  those  who  have  to  commit  to  others  the  charge  of  in- 
structing the  child  and  the  youth  in  the  Catechism,  we  would  say : 
Put  into  the  hands  of  your  teachers  before  all  else  Father  Sloan's 
Guide  to  Success.  See  that  they  read  and  study  it,  and,  if  you 
want  to  say  anything  to  them  to  enforce  the  lessons  there  indi- 
cated, you  will  find  excellent  thoughts,  well  put  to  suit  your  pas- 
toral dignity,  in  Father  Feeney's  book. 

CHRISTOLOGIE.  Commentaire  des  Propositions  27-38  du  Decret  du 
Saint  Office  "  Lamentabili."  Par  M.  Lepin,  Prof,  a  I'Ecole  snper- 
ieure  de  theologie  de  Lyon.  Paris:  Gabriel  Beauchesne  et  Gie 
1908.    (Sibliotheque  Apologeti  ue.) 

M.  Lepin  has  earned  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  conscien- 
tious and  intelligent  student  of  the  great  questions  touching  the 
Messianic  character  and  personality  of  Christ,  more  particularly 
those  questions  which  the  contentions  of  the  Abbe  Loisy  have 
aroused  among  students  who  profess  to  draw  their  supernatural 
convictions  from  the  Gospel.  His  volume,  Jesus,  Messie  et  Fils 
de  DieUy  studied  in  the  light  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  largely 
supplemented  by  the  Origine  du  quatrieme  ^vangile  in  which  the 
author  examines  and  contrasts  the  views  of  Reville  and  Loisy 
with  those  of  Holtzmann,  Harnack,  Jiilicher,  Abbott,  Schmiedel 
and  other  recent  critics  of  the  Johannine  authorship,  sufficiently 
attest  his  solid  erudition  as  well  as  his  power  of  keen  analysis 
and  logical  deduction.  The  reader  of  his  works  is  impressed 
with  their  consistency,  an  element  which  we  miss  in  the  plausible 
arguments  of  the  modernists  whom  he  confutes. 

His  Christologie  is  a  brief  vindication  of  that  portion  of  the 
recent  Syllabus  which  points  out  the  errors  taught  in  the  mod- 
ernist school  about  the  person  of  Christ,  His  Messianic  mission 
and  divinity.  His  knowledge  and  consciousness  of  the  Messianic 
dignity,  His  character  of  Redeemer,  and  the  value  of  the  Resur- 
rection as  historical  evidence  for  the  Catholic  belief  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Atonement.  It  is  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the 
Church  on  these  points  against  which  the  modern  agnostic  apolo- 
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gists  of  Christianity  direct  their  destructive  criticism,  under  the 
specious  plea  of  a  distinction  between  the  human  element  in 
dogmatic  tradition  resting  solely  on  historical  grounds,  and  the 
divine,  which  alone  is  the  true  object  of  faith.  Thus  the  person 
of  Christ,  according  to  the  modernistic  theory,  presents  to  us  a 
purely  human  subject  to  be  judged  according  to  the  laws  of 
science  and  history.  What  is  called  "  faith  "  in  Catholic  ter- 
minology has,  they  say,  first  transfigured  the  historical  person  of 
Christ,  and  then  disfigured  it  by  the  fictitious  interpretation  of 
His  teaching.  To  get  back  to  the  true  Christ  we  must,  there- 
fore, discard  all  that  is  not  purely  natural  and  deducible  by 
ordinary  experience  from  the  gifts,  education,  surroundings 
which  the  study  of  time,  place  and  circumstance  admits  in  the 
"  Carpenter's  Son." 

The  advantage  of  a  sane  commentary  on  the  propositions 
which  treat  of  these  important  topics  is  evident.  The  author 
gives  the  orthodox  teaching  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  person, 
nature,  and  functions  as  Redeemer,  as  illustrated  by  the  mutual 
relation  of  dogma  and  history,  and  thus  he  saves  the  inquiring 
mind  from  the  very  confusion  which  the  modernists  themselves 
first  stir  up  in  order  that  their  pretended  separation  may  appear 
to  obviate  it.  Whilst  the  Abbe  Lepin  makes  constant  reference 
to  M.  Loisy's  statements,  chiefly  in  his  Autour  d'un  petit  livre, 
his  purpose  is  manifestly  irenical  and  excludes  all  insinuation  of 
personal  motive.  We  would  welcome  the  author's  arguments  in 
the  form  of  positive  demonstrations  and  proofs  of  the  orthodox 
teaching  of  the  Church,  contained  in  the  propositions  which  he 
here  only  lays  down  as  an  accepted  fact. 


!lLilerari2  Cbat 

Distinguished  Converts  to  Rome  in  America  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
which  gives  in  alphabetical  order  some  three  thousand  names  of  men 
and  women  whose  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith  has  been  made  known 
through  the  press.  Although  a  list  of  this  kind  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
exact  index  to  the  extent  and  character  of  missionary  work  done  among 
non-Catholics,  it  is  nevertheless  instructive.  Thus  the  statistics  inform  us 
that  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  clergymen,  including  an  Anglican 
bishop  and  three  Jewish  rabbis,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  became 
priests;   and  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  women  converts 
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entered  religious  communities.  The  medical  profession  contributes  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  converts;  of  lawyers  we  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six;  United  States  Army  and  Navy  officers  count  nearly  two 
hundred;  and  over  three  hundred  belong  to  the  various  professions  of 
authors,  journalists,  educators,  and  artists.  There  are  twelve  Governors 
of  States;  twenty-one  members  of  the  diplomatic  service;  eight  Mayors 
of  cities;  forty-five  Senators  and  Congressmen. 


Every  one  knows  what  nice  discernment  is  required  in  using  an  argu- 
ment from  impossibility.  Of  course  it  is  the  veriest  truism  to  say  a  non- 
posse  ad  non-esse  valet  illatio ;  but  to  determine  when  the  non-posse  is 
actually  present  is  quite  another  affair.  In  the  primary  notions  of  things 
it  is  easy  enough.  No  sane  man  will  question  the  impossibility  of  two  and 
two  making  four.  But  when  dealing  with  physical  events  one  is  not  so 
sure  of  what  may  or  may  not  be.  Not  that  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  such  events  to  decide  that  some  effects  cannot  naturally  occur,  as, 
for  instance,  that  stones  cannot  possibly  think,  Locke's  suggestion  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  just  where  the  limit  to  physical  possibilities  lies.  And  yet  we  not 
infrequently  find  otherwise  prudent  thinkers  settling  the  matter  quite 
off-hand.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  discussing  the  transformation  of 
organic  species.  Thus  we  read  in  one  of  our  recent  popular  books  on 
philosophy :  "  Not  only  has  artificial  selection  signally  failed  to  produce 
a  new  and  permanent  species,  but  it  furnishes  the  strongest  grounds 
for  believing  that  such  a  production  would  be  both  artificially  and  natur- 
ally impossible.  It  can  never  make  a  new  species,  or  cause  a  plant  or 
animal  belonging  to  any  one  to  evolve  into  any  other."  Now  it  goes 
hard  with  a  philosopher  if  he  cannot  explain  a  physical  fact  by  an 
a  priori  axiom,  reduce  relative  and  physical  to  absolute  and  metaphysical 
possibility.  And  so  we  find  the  author  just  quoted  settling  the  matter 
thus :  "  No  living  being  of  a  higher  generic  or  specific  type  can  evolve 
itself  from  a  lower  type  [the  perfection  of  the  effect  preexists  in  the 
cause,  he  adnotes].  This  assertion  depends  upon  the  axioms  of  causal- 
ity. For  no  agent  or  cause  generically  or  specifically  different  from  and 
lower  than  an  effect  can  produce  that  effect."  This  line  of  argument  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  evolutionary  controversy.  It  should  be 
noted  that  when  the  author  quoted  says  that  "no  living  being  can  evolve 
itself  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  type,"  he  does  not  mean  independently  of 
the  divine  administration.  He  supposes  God's  cooperation.  The  context 
plainly  shows  that  the  argument  is  restricted  to  the  natural  potencies  of 
living  beings. 


Now  no  one  will  find  fault  with  the  author's  philosophy.  That  is  too 
elementary  to  be  inevident.  The  fault  lies  in  the  maladjustment  of  meta- 
physics to  physics,  or  rather  in  the  failure  to  survey  all  the  facts  whereto 
the  axiomatic  principles  apply;  in  failing  to  notice  that  living  beings  may 
include  potencies  which,  under  the  proper  stimulation,  may  enable  such 
beings  with  the  cooperation  of  environing  agencies  to  undergo  a  specific 
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transformation — "even  to  evolve  to  a  higher  type."    Until  the  may  here 
emphasized  is  excluded  it  is  imprudent  to  argue  what  can't  he. 


In  such  delicate  matters  it  were  well  to  imitate  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
who  was  so  chary  of  trusting  an  inconclusive  argument  that  he  went  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  demonstrability  of  the  creation  of  the  world — making 
it  a  truth  of  faith,  not  of  reason :  ne  praeheret  materiam  irridendi  infideli- 
bus  existimantibus  nos  propter  hujusmodi  rationes  credere  quae  Adei  sunt. 
(Sum.  Theol.  P.  i,  q.  46,  a.  2.) 


The  foregoing  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  a  trend  in  recent 
experimental  biology.  The  reader  interested  in  the  matter  is  probably 
aware  that  evolutionists  are  more  and  more  distrusting  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment on  "  the  body  plasm,"  as  a  factor  in  the  transmutation  of  species. 
The  tendency  is  now  more  to  look  for  the  modification  of  "the  germ 
plasm."  An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Science  (24  January)  gives  an 
account  of  some  interesting  experiments,  carried  on  at  the  Desert  Labora- 
tory. The  injection  of  various  solutions  into  the  ovaries  of  certain  plants 
was  followed  by  the  production  of  seeds  bearing  qualities  not  exhibited  by 
the  parent,  wholly  irreversible  and  fully  transmissible  to  successive  gener- 
ations (p.  123).  The  writer  (D.  T.  MacDougal)  mentions  one  plant  es- 
pecially (CEnothera  biennis),  the  ovary  of  which  being  chemically  modified 
produced  seeds  which  produced  a  plant  so  markedly  different  from  the 
parental  form  as  to  be  at  once  recognizable.  "  This  form  has  been  tested 
to  the  third  generation,  transmits  all  of  its  characteristics  fully,  and  does 
not  readily  hybridize  with  the  parent,  even  when  grown  so  closely  in 
contact  with  it  that  the  branches  interlock"  (p.  124). 

Of  course  the  demonstrative  value  of  such  experiments  for  trans- 
formism  can  always  be  eluded  by  maintaining  that  the  alleged  changes  are 
only  variations  of  structure  and  accidental  modifications  of  function,  but 
not  specific  transformation.  They  give  us  new  varieties  and,  if  continued, 
new  races,  but  not  new  species.  None  the  less  they  are  sufficiently  strik- 
ing to  give  us  pause  in  appealing  to  the  it  can't  be. 


Among  the  recently  published  volumes  of  poetry  from  Catholic  sources. 
Father  Leon  M.  Linden's  A  Concord  of  Sweet  Notes,  William  J.  Fischer's 
The  Toiler  and  other  Poems,  and  Father  John  Rothensteiner's  Heliotrope, 
are  likely  to  secure  attention  from  lovers  of  religious  verse.  Not  that 
the  authors  confine  their  melodious  chanting  to  themes  that  rouse  the 
soul  to  pious  emotion  and  serve  as  a  lever  for  the  elevation  of  the  heart, 
but  there  is  in  them  the  harmonious  sound  of  sincerity  and  truth  and 
Christian  love  which  leaves  the  echo  of  gratitude  in  the  reader,  whether 
the  songs  be  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  of  the  world  without  or  of  that  within. 
The  apparently  accidental  fact  that  Charles  J.  O'Malley  is  made  sponsor 
for  both  Father  Linden's  and  Mr.  Fischer's  work,  should  be  a  passport  for 
the  two  volumes,  although  there  is  some  rather  indifferent  verse  in  Father 
Linden's  handsome  volume.  As  for  Father  Rothensteiner,  he  is  well 
known  as  a  German  poet,  and  though  born  in  America,  he  has  the  true 
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Tyrolese  love  of  nature  and  of  song  inherited  from  his  forefathers.  His 
English  verse  is  equally  spontaneous  in  rhythm  and  expression  of  thought. 
Heliotrope  is  a  sprig  of  faith  and  hope,  as  the  author  modestly  styles  his 
songs,  warm  with  the  glow  of  sunny  Italy  and  pervaded  by  the  clear 
mountain  air  of  Catholic  Tyrol. 


A  modest  booklet  printed  at  the  Nazareth  Trade  School  (Farmingdale, 
Long  Island)  contains  five  long  poems,  all  embodying  Indian  legends,  the 
rhythm  and  structure  of  which  reminds  the  reader  at  once  of  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha.  Evidently  the  author,  Mr.  Edmund  Basel,  is  a  great 
admirer  of  our  most  melodious  of  American  poets. 


The  English  literature  in  behalf  of  the  foreign  missions  is  growing  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity,  to  the  steady  advantage  of  the  work  of 
the  Church  at  home,  by  the  increase  it  generates  of  zeal  for  the  spread 
of  the  Catholic  faith  among  the  faithful.  The  Catholic  Missions,  pub- 
lished since  last  year  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 
is  well  edited,  and  appears,  like  its  elder  sister-magazine,  the  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  every  other  month.  Besides  these  there  are 
diocesan  and  provincial  magazines,  like  The  Good  Work  of  New  York, 
the  Annals  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions,  St. 
Joseph's  Missionary  Advocate,  the  Salesian  Bulletin.  Father  Kelley's 
Extension  is  doing  magnificent  work  for  our  needy  home  missions  in  the 
United  States.  The  Indian  Sentinel  and  the  Indian  Advocate,  as  well  as 
periodical  issues  of  the  Mission  Helpers  and  kindred  organizations  of  re- 
ligious workers  do  much  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  Catholic  activity  among 
the  native  tribes  of  America.  Recently  the  Catholic  Mission  Aid  Society 
has  started  the  publication  of  the  Maryland  Mission  Journal. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  hitherto  unpublished  poems  by  George 
Henry  Miles  have  been  collected  and  issued  in  a  handsome  volume  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.).  Christine  is  a  fine  example  of  the  revived  romantic 
classicism  which  is  illustrated  by  Scott  and  Coleridge  among  English 
poets.  It  recalls  the  chivalry,  the  minnesong,  the  vivid  faith  of  the  days 
of  the  Savoyard  Crusaders.  Amin  is  a  poem  which  belongs  to  Miles's 
early  manhood.  It  is  a  description  of  action  in  the  land  of  the  Sacred 
Nile,  and  abounds  in  apostrophes  which  show  the  exuberant  eloquence 
of  the  young  poet,  an  eloquence  less  finished  yet  more  vivid  than  his 
later  forms.  The  Sleep  of  Mary  embodies  the  legend  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady's  Assumption  and  recalls  the  master  works  of  Titian  and  Murillo, 
in  which  they  have  pictured  the  beautiful  story  of  the  rose  and  lily-filled 
tomb  that  would  not  hold  the  immaculate  body  of  Christ's  holy  Mother. 


Haller's  Vade  Mecum  for  Vocal  Culture,  translated  by  the  Rev.  B. 
Dieringer  (Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.),  is  meant  in  the  first  place  to  prepare  pupils 
for  choir  singing;  but  it  is  likewise  a  complete  grammar  and  exercise 
book,  with  detailed  directions  for  more  advanced  singers.  The  manual 
will  prove  of  service  to  priests  who  seek  some  knowledge  of  musical 
terms,  pronunciation,  breathing,  expression,  etc. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  (London)  Catholic  Truth  Society  has 
reprinted  Justine  Bayard  Ward's  paper  on  "  The  Reform  in  Church 
Music,"  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (April,  1906), 
and  which  aroused  much  intelligent  and  favorable  comment  among  cul- 
tured people,  even  outside  the  Church,  because  it  tended  to  dissipate  the 
vulgar  conception  that  the  reform  movement  which  Pius  X  had  inaugu- 
rated was  one-sided  and  impracticable.  Madame  Ward's  article  embodied 
a  remarkably  clear  statement  of  the  principles  underlying  the  art  of 
musical  prayer.  Lex  orandi,  lex  cantandi  furnishes,  as  she  shows,  the 
key  to  the  motives  and  merits  of  the  restoration  of  liturgical  song  as 
advocated  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  article  as  now  reprinted  furnishes 
an  excellent  means  of  disseminating  a  correct  view  of  the  functions  of 
music  as  a  means  for  the  elevation  of  the  heart  to  God. 


Sands  &  Co.  (London)  publish  a  small  pamphlet  on  Modernism,  by  C. 
S.  B.,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  the  inconsistency  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  system  who  claim  to  be  members  of  the  Catholic  Church 
whilst  abjuring  at  once  her  doctrine  and  her  discipline.  Modernism 
divested  of  its  pretensions  is  Protestantism  pure  and  simple,  and  merely 
dresses  itself  in  the  fashions  of  historical  criticism  which  serve  it  as  a 
sort  of  passport  among  those  who  are  caught  by  the  glamor  of  modern 
science.  Find  the  Catholic  truth  in  the  Catechism,  and  compare  it  with 
the  speculations  and  deductions  of  the  Modernists;  it  will  give  you  the 
true  value  of  the  latter. 


Studies  on  the  Prayer  of  the  Holy  Rosary  (Washbourne)  is  a  thought- 
ful and  deeply  devotional  series  of  studies  on  the  favorite  prayer  of 
Catholics,  which  makes  the  reader  familiar  with  the  mystery  of  Divine 
Union,  a  theme  on  which  the  author,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Shapcote,  discourses 
always  with  a  charming  simplicity  of  manner. 
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PALM  SUNDAYS. 

HE  devout  ceremonies  of  Palm  Sundays  in  proces- 


sions," says  Roger  Edgeworth,  Canon  of  Salisbury 
in  the  days  of  King  Henry  VHI,  "  and  on  Good  Fridays  about 
the  laying  of  the  Cross  and  Sacrament  into  the  Sepulchre  glori- 
ously arrayed,  be  so  necessary  to  succor  the  capabilities  of  »' 
man's  remembrance,  that  if  they  were  not  used  once  every  year, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  Christ's  Passion  would  soon  be  for- 
gotten." ^ 

Putting  aside  the  common  pagan  custom  of  bearing  branches 
of  palm  and  other  trees  as  a  sign  of  joy  and  triumph  in  pro- 
cession, the  Christian  usage  most  probably  took  its  origin 
from  the  palm-bearing  of  the  Jews  at  their  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. At  that  time  it  was  their  wont  to  perambulate  every 
day  about  the  altar  waving  their  Lulath — branches  of  palm 
bound  at  the  lower  extremities  with  sprigs  of  willow,  myrtle, 
maple,  or  citron.^  As  they  advanced,  the  priests  chanted  the 
great  Hallel  (Psalms  11 2-1 17),  the  people  responding  at  cer- 
tain prescribed  intervals  and  singing  Hosanna  or  Alleluia. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  they  went  seven  times  round 
the  altar  in  the  Temple  court  and  from  this  constant  repetition 
of  the  Hosannas  this  day  came  to  be  called  amongst  them  the 
"  Great  Hosanna."     From  the  association  of  the  palm  boughs 

1  Sermons,  fol.  94,  ed.  1557.    London :  Robert  Caly. 

2  See  Edersheim :  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  Vol.  II,  pp.  367,  372. 
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with  the  Hosannas,  the  former  themselves  in  course  of  time 
came  to  be  called  "  Hosannas."  ^  Every  Jewish  congregation 
was  bound  to  provide  them  for  worshipers,  and  according  to 
the  Talmud  all  children  old  enough  to  wave  the  palm  branches 
were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  procession. 

By  the  fourth  century  the  particular  observance  of  this  day 
would  seem  to  have  been  already  established  in  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  the  East.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  cate- 
chetical discourses  delivered  at  this  period  has  seemingly  an  al- 
lusion to  the  employment  of  palms.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  (circa  A.  D.  380),  Egeria  or  Eucheria,  a  pious 
lady  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  describes  what  she  witnessed  on  this 
day  in  the  Holy  City  itself.  The  whole  population  of  the  city, 
having  in  the  afternoon  gone  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  they  gathered  round  the  bishop  at  the  place  where  our 
Lord  ascended  into  heaven,  and,  after  singing  antiphons,  recit- 
ing prayers,  and  reading  from  Holy  Scripture,  then  returned 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  She  says :  "And  when 
after  long  prayers  it  begins  to  be  about  six  o'clock,  that  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospel  is  read  aloud  in  which  the  children  with 
branches  and  palms  greeted  our  Lord  crying.  Blessed  is  He 
that  Cometh  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord.  And  straightway  the 
bishop  rises  and  all  the  people  with  him,  and  thence  they  go 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  the  whole  way  on  foot,  the 
people  walking  before  him  with  palms  and  antiphons  and  con- 
tinually singing  the  refrain,  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord.  And  all  the  children  in  these  places,  even 
those  that  cannot  yet  walk  because  they  are  so  young,  are 
carried  by  their  parents  in  their  arms,  all  with  boughs,  some  of 
olive,  some  of  palm,  and  in  that  way  they  bring  the  bishop  to 
the  city,  just  as  the  crowds  escorted  our  Lord."  *  In  the 
seventh  century  St.  Aldhelm  {De  Laude  Virg.,  cap.  15)  de- 
clares it  to  be  done  on  ancient  authority. 

8  In  Southern  Europe  and  amongst  the  Copts  "  Hosanna  Sunday,"  or 
merely  "  Hosanna,"  is  still  the  name  for  this  day. 

*  See  Dom  Ferotin's  discussion  on  this  pilgrimage  of  Egeria  ( St.  Silvia 
of  Aquitaine).    Revue  des  Questions  Historiques,  October,  1903. 
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By  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  this  realistic  and  touching 
rite,  vividly  recalling  as  it  did  the  actual  triumphal  entry  of 
our  Lord  into  Jerusalem  on  this  day,  had  reached  not  only 
Constantinople,  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  but  even  Spain  and 
England.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  in  Spain  (A.  D.  6io)  speaks 
of  it  as  a  great  day,'*  St.  Aldhelm  in  England  (A.  D.  709) 
mentions  the  singing  of  "  Ozanna,"  and  the  sacramentary  of 
St.  Gregory,  one  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  alludes  to 
the  faithful  coming  to  the  church  with  palms.  Blessed  palms 
were  sent  on  Palm  Sunday  by  the  Popes  to  princes  certainly 
as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 

The  pontifical  of  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York  (732-766), 
contains  probably  the  earliest  known  form  of  benediction  of 
palms.  Amalarius  in  the  ninth  century  also  mentions  this 
benediction. 

The  name  of  "  Palm  "  Sunday,  Dominica  in  Palmis,  or  "  ad 
Palmas,"  is  ancient  and  of  almost  universal  application.  It 
occurs  in  the  monk  Cyril's  Life  of  Euthymius  who  died  in 
472,®  and  Merati  finds  it  in  an  ancient  Roman  Kalendar  of 
about  the  fourth-fifth  century.''  Branch  Sunday,  Olive  Sun- 
day, Sallow  or  Willow  Sunday,  or  Sunday  of  the  Willow 
Boughs,  Yew  Sunday,  Flower  Day,  or  Blossom  Sunday,  and 
Pascua  Horida,  the  Easter  of  Flowers,  Palm  Easter,  or  Flower 
Easter  (Pdques  Fleuries)  were  other  names  for  it — all  taken 
from  the  custom  of  bearing  yew,  box,  or  willow  branches  in 
lieu  of  palm  in  the  procession  of  this  day. 

It  was  but  natural  that  in  England  and  in  other  countries 
far  removed  from  the  East  that  evergreen  boughs  such  as  box, 
willow,  and  yew  would  be  brought  largely  into  requisition,  real 
palm  in  any  quantity  being  unobtainable. 

In  the  Sarum  books  the  ceremony  is  called  henedictio 
Horum  et  frondium — the  blessing  of  flowers  and  branches. 
"  Flowers  and  palms  "  are  to  be  presented  on  the  altar  "  for 
the  clergy,"  and  the  four  collects  speak  of  blessing  "  flowers  " 

^  See  Revue  Benedictine,  July,  1893.  *  Act.  SS.,  20  Januarii. 

7  Tom.  II,  pars  IV,  tit.  7  (see  Martene,  Anecdota). 
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and  "  branches  of  palms  and  boughs  of  trees,"  "  branches  of 
palm  and  other  trees,"  and  "  branches  "  of  palm  and  other 
trees  and  flowers.  Branches  of  palm  and  olive  are  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  Missal  because  they  are  found  growing  in  Italy. 
In  Rome  olive  branches  are  chiefly  given  to  the  laity,  the 
clergy  carrying  palms  dried  and  twisted  into  various  shapes. 
In  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy  the  clergy  carry  olive 
branches.  The  Ceremoniale  Episcoporum  (ii,  21)  suggests 
that,  if  true  palms  cannot  be  had,  little  flowers  or  crosses  of 
palm  should  be  attached  to  the  olive  boughs. 

In  all  probability  the  yew  tree  so  frequently  found  in  our 
old  churchyards  was  so  planted  in  order  to  provide  the 
branches  for  this  Palm  Sunday  procession.  An  old  sermon 
for  Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmarum,  printed  in  Caxton's  Liber 
Festivalis  ("  Emprynted  at  Westmynster  1483"),  would 
seem  to  support  this :  "  For  encheson  [reason]  that  we  have 
none  olyue  that  berith  green  leaf  therefore  we  take  Ewe  in 
stede  of  palme  &  olyue  &  beren  aboute  in  procession  &  so  is 
thys  day  callyd  palme  sonday."  ®  Becon,  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer's  chaplain,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  says: 
"  That  which  they  bear  indeed  in  their  hands  is  not  properly 
called  a  palm,  for  they  are  boughs  of  the  sallow  tree."  A  little 
further  he  adds  that  "  in  some  places  also  they  bear  green 
herbs  in  the  stead  of  olives."  ® 

Yew  is  still  called  "  palm  "  in  many  places,  just  as  the  willow 
(sallow,  salix  caprea)  is  so  called  in  the  north  of  England, 
East  Kent,  Scotland  and  Germany  in  consequence  of  its  an- 
cient use  on  this  day — "  Palme  the  yelowe  that  groweth  on 
wyllowes."  In  the  extended  version  of  the  hymn  Gloria  laus 
by  its  probable  author  Theodulph,  Bishop  of  Orleans  (A.  D. 
821),  when  prisoner  at  Angers  by  order  of  Louis  the  Good, 
there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  use  of  willow  branches  in  the 

procession : 

Castaque  pro  ramis  salicis  praecordia  sunto; 
Nos  operum  ducat  prata  ad  amoena  viror. 

8  See  also  Hampson's  Medii  Mvi  Kalendarium,  p.  300,  Book  IV. 

9  Becon:  Early  Works,  Parker  Society,  1843,  PP-  112,  114. 
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Another  much  later  writer,  Barnaby  Googe,  supports  this  also 
in  verse: 

Besides  they  candles  up  do  light  of  virtue  like  in  all; 

And  willow  branches  hallow,  that  they  Palmes  do  use  to  call.** 

In  St.  Lawrence's  churchyard,  Thanet,  an  ancient  yew  tree 
was  called  for  many  generations  "  the  Palm  Tree."  John 
Curling  of  Chilton  (a  hamlet  nearby),  who  died  in  1652,  de- 
sired in  his  will  to  be  "  buried  near  the  Palm  Tree."  In  the 
year  1709  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Canterbury, 
caused  a  "  palm  tree  "  to  be  planted  in  their  churchyard,  which 
could  have  been  no  other  than  a  yew  tree.  This  is  borne  out 
by  an  entry  in  the  church  accounts  of  Woodbury,  Devonshire, 
where  in  1775  "  a  yew  or  palm  tree  was  planted  in  the  church- 
yard ye  south  of  the  church,  in  the  same  place  where  one  was 
blown  down  by  the  wind  a  few  years  ago."  The  cloister 
Garth  at  Wells  with  its  yew  tree  in  the  centre,  was  called  Palm 
churchyard,  perhaps  for  a  similar  reason. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  "  flowers  " 
{Uorum)  were  which  the  Salisbury  books  order  to  be  blessed. 
They  may  have  been  either  the  "  flowers  "  (catkins)  of  the 
willow  or  flowers  to  be  thrown  down  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment or  flowers  to  be  strewn  in  the  procession  or  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Palm  or  Churchyard  Cross.  "  Here  Cryst 
passeth  forth,"  says  the  Coventry  Miracle  Play  in  the  scene 
of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  "  ther  metyth  hym  serteyn 
chylderyn  with  flowers,  and  cast  beforn  hym,  and  they  synggyn 
'  Gloria  laus.'  "  " 

The  cakes,  obleyes,  and  bread  so  frequently  noted  down 
in  these  old  church  accounts  were  doubtless  "  singing  cakes," 
that  is,  unconsecrated  wafers  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
down  together  with  the  flowers  amongst  the  singing  boys  dur- 
ing the  procession.     "  The  procession  came,"  says  a  seven- 

^^  Popish  Kingdom,  published  1570. 

11  At  Ghent  in  Belgium  the  bishop  still  carries  a  nosegay  of  various 
flowers  on  Palm  Sunday. 
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teenth-century  writer,  {circa  1600),  describing  some  ceremon- 
ial observances  during  Queen  Mary  Tudor's  reign,  "  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  with  a  little  bell  ringing  and  singing  .  . . 
and  coming  near  the  porch  a  boy,  or  one  of  the  clerks,  did  cast 
over  among  the  boys,  flowers  and  singing  cakes."  ^^  Wafer- 
bread  used  for  the  Mass  was  commonly  called  "singing-bread," 
or  "  singing  cakes  "  because  used  in  singing  Mass.  This  kind 
of  bread,  however,  was  also  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

According  to  Nasgeorgus  and  his  translator  Barnaby  Googe 
this  practice  was  observed  also  on  Ascension  Day  in  England : 
"  This  done  [the  figure  of  the  ascending  Christ  having  been 
drawn  up]  they  wafers  downe  doe  cast  and  singing  cakes  the 
while — with  papers  round  amongst  them  put,  the  children  to 
beguile."  Fosbroke  in  his  British  Monachism  adds  that  this 
took  place  at  Whitsuntide  likewise. 

From  the  book  of  Duties  or  Constitutions  of  the  Parish 
Clerks  of  St.  Nicholas,  Bristol  and  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Coventry,  it  was  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  provide  the  palm 
for  use  on  Palm  Sunday.  By  section  38  of  the  Duties  of  the 
Parish  Clerks  of  St.  Nicholas,  Bristol,  dated  1481,  the  "suf- 
fragan clerk "  had  to  "  fynde  palme  and  flowrys  A-yenste 
palme-sonday  at  his  coste  uppon  payne  of  xxrf."  Later,  i.  e. 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  church  wardens  paid  for  it. 

The  Blessing  and  Procession. 

The  office  for  the  blessing  of  the  palms  consists  of  three 
portions — the  benediction  of  palms,  the  procession  with  the 
same,  and  the  Mass.  The  Sarum  or  old  English  form  of 
blessing  differed  from  that  of  the  Roman  and  other  missals; 
the  procession  and  stations,  however,  have  some  similarity. 
At  Salisbury  the  blessing  was  made  on  the  third  step  of  the 
altar,  the  flowers  and  palms  being  presented  on  the  altar  for 
the  clergy;  but  for  others,  on  the  step  only.  It  may  be  that 
they  were  presented  or  laid  on  a  cushion, 

12  Neale,  J.  P. :  Views  of  Most  Interesting  Churches,  etc.  London,  1825 ; 
Vol.  II,  p.  13.  Description  of  the  Palm  Sunday  procession  in  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church,  Melford,  Suffolk. 
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The  blessing  and  distribution  being  concluded,  all,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  took  part  in  the  procession  which  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  church  porch. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  ritual  practised  in 
Sarum  Cathedral  was  adopted  in  parish  churches,  for  of  old 
every  village  church  in  England  had  its  procession  of  palms 
on  this  day.  Of  necessity  it  must  have  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  a  very  modified  form,  as  the  Palm  Sunday  rite  at  Sarum 
was  a  magnificent  and  imposing  ceremony,  particularly  the 
procession.     The  following  is  a  synopsis : 

Benediction  of  Palms.        High  Altar. 
Procession.  West  Quire  door. 

Cloister. 

Canon's  door  in  east  walk  of  cloisters. 
First  Station.  At   the   end    of   the    Laics'    Cemetery 

(Eastern?)     north    of    the    church. 
Here  it  was  met  by  the  shrine  with 
the  Corpus  Christi. 
Second  Station.  South  side  of  church. 

East  of  cloisters. 
North  walk  of  cloisters. 
Third  Station.  West  door  of  church. 

Enter  the  church. 
Fourth  Station.  Before   the   Rood   which   is   then   un- 

covered. 
Choir. 

At  places  other  than  Salisbury  the  course  of  the  procession 
differed  considerably,  e.  g.  at  Evesham  Abbey,  where  the 
stations  were  but  three,  i.  e.  (i)  on  Merstow  Green;  (2)  be- 
fore the  (west)  church  doors,  after  passing  through  the 
High  Street  by  the  cemetery  gate;  (3)  "as  in  solemn  proces- 
sions "  before  the  Great  Rood.  In  the  event  of  unfavorable 
weather  the  procession  made  a  circuit  of  the  cloister,  in  which 
case  the  stations  were:  (a)  the  Chapter  House  (east);  (b) 
Abbey  School  (on  the  Guest  House  side)  (west) ;  (c)  to  the 
church  as  above. 
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The  Processional  of  the  Nuns  of  Chester,  dated  circa  1425, 
shows  how  the  procession  was  conducted  in  the  Benedictine 
House.  The  palms  having  been  blessed  and  the  chanters  hav- 
ing started  the  anthem  Pueri  hehreorumy  the  procession 
passed  from  the  choir  to  the  church  door,  and  thence  to  "  ieru- 
salem,"  where  the  prioress  and  two  other  "  ladies  "  "  shall 
take  the  prestes  &  goo  in  to  the  cyte  of  ierusalem  "  "  where 
they  sang  the  "  anthym  "  En  rex  venit  .  .  .  lectio  prophetica, 
the  "  ladies  "  (nuns)  without  responding  kneeling:  Salue  quern 
ihesum  .  .  .  verba  salutis,  and  the  other  anthems.  This  ac- 
complished, they  all,  the  priests  before  them,  went  singing  to 
the  "  hie  crosse  in  the  churcheyarde,"  where  a  deacon  read  a 
gospel  on  the  "  northe  halff  "  (side)  of  the  cross.  After  the 
reading  a  triple  kneeling  was  made,  the  Dignus  es  domine 
.  .  .  .  et  honorem  being  sung.  With  an  anthem  and  respon- 
sary  they  returned  to  the  church  door,  where  the  two  chanters 
took  "  ij  ladies  into  the  churche  "  to  assist  them  in  singing  the 
Gloria  laus.  After  this  they  went  with  the  anthem  Ingrediente 
domino,  to  the  rood-cross  in  the  church  before  which  the  priest 
"  knelt  down  thrice  singing  Ave  rex  noster,  and  so  all  into  the 
choir."  " 

A  later  description  in  dialogue  of  the  Palm  Sunday  proces- 
sion is  found  in  the  1563  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Thomas  Becon,  as  it  probably  appeared  within  the  writer's  re- 
membrance. It  is  found  in  a  composition  entitled  "^  Potacion 
or  drinkynge  for  this  holy  tyme  of  Lent,"  and  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  begynnyge  of  the  Procession  the  people  goethe  cute 
havynge  every  one  a  Palme  in  theyr  hand  followynge  the  Crosse 
which  is  covered  with  a  clothe  .  .  .  that  whiche  they  beare  in 
dede  in  theyre  handes,  is  not  properlye  called  a  Palme,  for  they 
are  the  bowes  of  a  Salow  tree,  but  because  we  have  no  Palmes 
growinge  in  this  londe,  therefore  do  we  beare  them  in  stede  of 
Palmes.  .  .  .  Than  go  they  forthe  withe  the  Crosse,  vntyll  they 

13  Probably  an  enclosed  eminence. 

1*  The  Processional  of  the  Nuns  of  Chester.  Ed.  by  Dr.  Wickham  Legg 
for  the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  1899. 
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come  vnto  a  certain  stedde  of  the  Chyrche  yearde,  where  they 
stonde  styll,  and  in  the  meane  season,  the  preste  rede  the  gospell. 
.  .  .  The  Gospell  beynge  once  done,  than  goth  the  people  forthe 
withe  the  crosse  that  is  covered,  and  even  streyghtwayes  not  farre 
from  them  come  other  people  and  the  preste  wyth  the  Sacrament, 
whyche  have  wyth  them  a  crosse  bare  and  uncovered,  prycyked 
ful  of  grene  Olives  and  Palmes  ...  ye  shall  note,  that  there 
come  forthe  certayne  chyldren  before  the  naked  Crosse,  syngynge 
a  certayne  songe,  whiche  begynnethe.  En  Rex  uenit.  Beholde  the 
Kynge  commeth.  .  .  .  After  the  songe  of  the  chyldren,  the  Preste 
goeth  forthe  with  the  Sacrament  and  certayne  people  also  wythe 
the  naked  Crosse,  vntill  they  mete  wythe  that  Crosse,  that  is 
obuelated  and  couered.  They  are  not  so  soone  met,  but  the 
bumbled  [covered]  Crosse  vanyshe  awaye,  and  is  conveyed  from 
the  company  streyghtwayes.  Than  all  the  whole  people  enclose 
togyther  wyth  great  joy,  syngyng  and  makyng  melody  triumph- 
antly followynge  the  naked  crosse,  bearynge  in  theyr  handes  euery 
one  a  Palme,  in  some  places  also  they  beare  grene  herbes  in  the 
stede  of  Oliues.  .  .  .  These  thynges  once  done,  than  the  people 
gothe  somewhat  further  vnto  the  chyrche  dorewarde,  and  there 
stondeth  styll.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  certayne  chyldrenne  stond- 
yng  vpon  an  hygh  place  right  agaynste  the  people,  synge  wythe 
a  lowde  voyce  a  certayne  Hympne,  in  the  prayse  of  oure  Sauioure 
Jesus  Christ,  whych  begynnethe,  Gloria  laus.  ...  At  the  end  of 
euery  verse,  the  chyldren  caste  downe  certayne  cakes  or  breades 
wythe  floures.  .  .  .  These  thynges  once  done  than  gothe  the  pro- 
cession forth  vntill  they  come  to  the  chp-che  dore  whyche,  whan 
they  come  vnto  it,  is  sparred,  and  certayne  chyldren  in  the  chyrche 
syngyng.  The  songe  beyng  once  done,  the  Preste  taketh  the 
crosse  in  his  hand,  and  putteth  the  dore  from  hym  with  it,  and 
so  openeth  it,  and  entreth  in  with  all  the  other  people  after  him. 
.  .  .  Whan  they  are  once  entred  into  the  chyrche,  whereby  heauen 
is  signified,  than  dothe  all  the  people  knele  downe,  and  the  prest 
pluckyng  vp  the  clothe,  wher  with  the  crucifyxe  was  couered, 
and  makyng  it  open  to  all  that  are  there  presente,  syngethe  a 
certayne  songe,  the  people  in  the  meane  season  prayeng  and 
gyuynge  thanckes  vuto  God.    And  so  endeth  the  Procession.^** 

^^ A  Potacion,  etc.,  ....  by  Theodore  Basille.  London:  John  Mayler 
for  John  Gough,  1543.  Brit.  Mus.,  C  21,  a.  7.  Quoted  by  J.  Wickham 
Legg  in  the  Clerk's  Book  of  1549,  pp.  116-117.    Henry  Bradshaw  Society. 
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In  these  accounts  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  a  "  station  " 
was  generally  made  in  the  cemetery  or  churchyard  at  the 
cross. 

By  the  Constitutions  of  William  (de  Bleys),  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester (1229),  a  cross  "  decent  and  honest "  was  to  be  erected 
in  the  cemetery  or  churchyard,  to  which  processions  might 
be  made  on  Palm  Sunday,  unless  otherwise  accustomed. 

The  old  parish  books  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard  Church,  Lon- 
don, have  an  entry  for  the  year  1524-5 :  "  To  James  Walker, 
for  making  clene  the  Churchyard  ag'st  Palm  Sunday,  id." 

This  churchyard  cross  was  known  in  some  places  as  the 
"palm  cross,"  crux  buxata  (from  huxus,  box)  and  took  the 
form  of  a  stone  crucifix  near  the  south  entrance  of  the  church ; 
and  which  was  decorated  on  this  day  with  flowers  and  palm 
branches. 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century  testamentary  dispositions  give 
evidence  of  a  not  infrequent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  testator 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  his  parish  church  near 
the  "  palm  cross,"  or  near  the  "  cross  called  the  palm  cross." 
Thomas-at-Hill  in  1524  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Saint  Lawrence  of  Bitborowe  [Bidborough,  Kent] 
nigh  to  the  Palme  Crosse."  ^®  John  Hyllis,  in  the  same  year, 
wished  "  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Saynt  John 
Baptist  of  Wateringbury  (Kent)  besyde  the  palme  crosse." 
Robert  Brook,  by  will  proved  19  June,  1536,  desires  to  be 
"Buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's  (Sandwich)  there, 
between  the  two  little  stone  crosses  beside  the  palme  cross." 

The  procession  as  it  occurred  in  parish  churches  is  described 
by  Clement  Maideston,  an  old  commentator  on  the  Sarum  rite. 
Dr.  Roch,  in  his  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  gives  it,  but  not 
verbatim : 

While  they  were  going  from  the  north  side  toward  the  east, 
and  had  just  ended  the  Gospel  read  at  the  first  station,  the  shrine 
with  the  Sacrament,  surrounded  with  lights  in  lanterns  and  with 

16  Will  Register  (VII,  362),  Consistory  Court  of  Rochester,  now  at 
Somerset  House.    Ihid.,  VII,  319.    Archdeaconry,  Vol.  XX,  §  10. 
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Streaming  banners,  and  preceded  by  a  silver  cross  and  a  thurifer 
with  incense,  was  borne  forward  so  that  they  might  meet  it  as 
it  were,  and  our  Lord  was  hailed  by  the  singers  chanting,  Ecce 
rex  venit  mansuetos.  Kneeling  lowly  down  and  kissing  the  ground 
they  saluted  the  Sacrament  again  and  again  in  many  appropriate 
sentences  out  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  the  red  wooden  cross  withdrew 
from  the  presence  of  the  silver  crucifix.  The  whole  procession 
now  moved  to  the  south  side  of  the  close  or  churchyard,  where, 
in  the  cathedrals,  a  temporary  erection  was  made  for  the  bass 
who  sang  the  Gloria,  laus,  as  a  halt  was  made  for  a  Second 
Station. 

From  the  stone  cross  .  .  .  the  procession  went  next  to  the 
western  doorway,  if  the  church  had  one,  otherwise  to  the  south 
porch,  and  there  paused  to  make  its  Third  Station.  The  door 
itself  was  shut,  but  after  awhile  flew  wide  open.  The  priests 
who  bore  the  shrine  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  relics, 
stepped  forward  with  the  heavenly  burden,  and  held  it  up  on 
high  at  the  doorway,  so  that  all  that  went  in  had  to,  go  under 
this  shrine;  and  thus  the  procession  came  back  into  the  church, 
each  bowing  his  head  as  he  passed  beneath  the  Sacrament. 

Roger  Martin,  who  died  in  1580,  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  Palm  Sunday  ceremonies  as  they  occurred  in 
his  youth  in  the  parish  church  of  Melf ord,  Suffolk : 

Upon  Palm  Sunday,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  in 
procession  about  the  churchyard  under  a  fair  canopy,  borne  by 
four  yeomen.  The  procession  coming  to  the  church  gate  went 
westward,  and  they  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  went  eastward; 
and  when  the  procession  came  against  the  door  of  Mr.  Clopton's 
aisle,  they  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  with  a  little  bell  and 
singing,  approached  the  east  end  of  Our  Lady's  chapel ;  at  which 
time  a  boy  with  a  thing  (i.  e.,  a  "rodde  of  largest  size  ")  in  his 
hand  pointed  to  it,  signifying  a  prophet,  as  I  think,  and  sang, 
standing  up  on  the  turret  that  is  upon  the  said  Mr.  Oopton's 
aisle  door :  Ecce  Rex  tuus  venit,  etc.  And  then  all  did  kneel  down, 
and  then,  rising  up  went  singing  together  into  the  church,  and 
coming  near  the  porch,  a  boy  or  one  of  the  clerks  did  cast  over 
among  the  boys  flowers  and  singing  cakes.^^ 

17  Neale,  J.  P.:  Views  of  Most  Interesting  Churches.    Vol.  II,  p.  13. 
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The  introduction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  ^^  into  the  Palm 
Sunday  procession  is  generally  ascribed  to  Lanf  ranc,  who,  when 
Abbot  of  Bee,  ordered  a  like  ceremony  and  one  which  was  par- 
ticularly confined  to  England  and  Normandy ;  and  "although," 
says  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop,  "  the  observance  is  in  fact  pre- 
scribed in  Lanfranc's  statutes  for  Canterbury  Cathedral 
[which  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  known  as 
*  the  Bee  customs'],  and  is  not  mentioned  by  John  of 
Avranches,^^  the  question  is  not  at  all  an  easy  one  to  settle,  and 
the  difficulties  are  considerable  either  way.  If  anything,  the 
probabilities  may  perhaps  be  that  the  custom  arose  rather  in 
England."  ^* 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Mathew  of  Paris  that  the  introduc- 
tion is  accredited  to  Lanfranc,  for  he  says  that  the  directory, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  latter  for  the  Abbey  of  Bee 
was  soon  adopted  in  the  larger  Benedictine  abbeys  in  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(A.  D.  1390)  the  practice  of  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  the  Palm  Sunday  procession  was  not  found  at  St.  Mary's 
Benedictine  Abbey,  York,^^  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Proces- 
sional of  the  Nuns  of  Chester,  dated  circa  1425,  does  not 
mention  it. 

Reginald  Peacock,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  seems  to  imply  that  as  late  as  1449,  it  had  not  be- 
come quite  general.  "  In  elder  days,"  he  says,  "  when  pro- 
cession was  made  in  the  Palm  Sunday  before  mass,  the  Euchar- 
ist was  not  brought  forth  that  the  procession  of  the  clerks 
and  the  lay  people  should  meet  with  Him;  but  a  bare  uncov- 
ered cross  was  brought  forth  against  the  procession,  and  the 
procession  should  meet  against  it,  as  I  have  read  in  divers 
old  ordinals  of  Catholic  churches  and  monasteries  in  Eng- 

18  Alcuin,  in  the  eighth  century,  tells  us  that  the  Holy  Gospel  was  car- 
ried on  a  shrine  or  feretory  during  this  procession. 
i»Le  Prevost's  edition  in  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  Vol.  147.     Col.  117-119. 

20  Bishop,  E. :  Holy  Week  Rites  of  Sarunt,  Hereford  and  Rouen  Com- 
pared.   Tr.  Soc.  S.  Osmund,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  iv,  p.  100. 

21  Vide  MS.  Ordinate,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
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land:  though  in  later  days,  and  namely  [i.  e.  specially]  in  some 
churches  the  Eucharist  borne  in  a  chest  among  relicks,  and  in 
many  places  He  is  borne  in  a  cup  ordeyned  thereto.  Then 
thus:  In  those  days  and  in  those  places  when  and  where  the 
procession  met  in  Palm  Sunday  with  the  naked  cross,  or  with 
the  chest  of  relicks  without  the  Eucharist,  some  of  the  clerks 
were  ordered  for  to  stand  before  the  said  cross,  and  for  to  turn 
them  toward  the  procession  and  say  in  singing  to  all  the 
clergy  and  people  thus:  O  Sion,  daughter  to  the  King,  mild 
and  meek.  This  is  He  which  cometh  from  Edom  in  clothes 
died  with  blood.'  .  .  .  And  then  thus  said  and  sung  from  the 
clerks,  in  the  cross's  behalf,  the  priests  and  people  fall  down, 
kneeling  with  all  their  knees  to  the  ground,  saying  or  sing- 
ing in  both  manners  toward  the  said  discovered  cross,  thus: 
*  Hail !  thou,  whom  the  people  of  the  Hebrews  meeting,  wit- 
nessed to  be  Jesus,'  etc.,  etc."  ^^ 

Lanfranc's  directions  are  as  follows:  "After  Tierce  the 
abbot  blesses  the  palms  and  flowers.  The  palms  are  carried 
by  the  abbot  and  other  dignitaries,  branches  and  flowers  by 
the  rest.  All  the  bells  are  rung  while  the  procession  leaves  the 
choir.  Servants  lead  the  way  with  banners,  then  a  lay  brother 
with  holy  water,  two  others  with  crosses,  and  two  with  candle- 
sticks and  lighted  tapers,  two  with  thuribles.  .  .  .  Then  two 
subdeacons  carrying  two  books  of  the  Gospels,^^  followed  by 
the  lay  monks.  Next  the  two  boys  with  their  masters,  then 
the  rest  of  the  brethren  two  and  two,  and  lastly  the  abbot." 
Antiphons  were  sung  during  the  progress  of  the  procession. 
The  Directory  continues:  "A  little  before  daybreak  a  place 
had  been  prepared,  to  which  the  body  of  our  Lord  had  been 
carried  by  two  priests  and  placed  in  a  shrine.^*  When  the 
procession  reaches  this  place  it  halts,  and  two  priests  vested 
in  white  come  forward.     The  banner  and  cross  bearers  hav- 

22  Peacock,  R. :  The  Repression  of  over-much  blaming  of  the  clergy. 
Rolls  Series,  i860,  Vol.  I,  pp.  202  flF. 

28  Perhaps  representing  Christ  Himself?    See  Note  29. 

2*  Compare  the  Hereford  and  Rouen  rites.  The  Host  was  still  carried 
in  procession  at  Rouen  in  Martene's  day. 
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ing  moved  forward,  the  two  priests  take  up  the  feretory  with 
the  body  of  Christ  and  stand  still.  The  procession  is  ranged 
around  and  antiphons  are  sung,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
genuflect.  When  the  abbot  intones  the  antiphon  Ave  Rex 
noster,  the  bearers  of  the  feretory  go  forward,  preceded  by 
the  banners  and  crosses  and  pass  up  between  the  lines  of  the 
rest  of  the  procession.  As  the  Blessed  Sacrament  passes, 
they  genuflect  two  and  two.  Then  they  follow  in  procession 
till  they  reach  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  a  halt  or  station  is 
made,  and  the  feretory  is  laid  on  a  table  covered  with  a  pall, 
in  the  entrance  to  the  gates.  The  gateway  is  adorned  with 
curtains  and  rich  hangings.  The  boys  sing  the  Gloria,  laus 
and  other  antiphons  and  at  the  Ingrediente  Domino  the  pro- 
cession returns,  the  great  bells  of  the  city  ringing  during  the 
rest  of  the  procession.  When  the  procession  returning  comes 
to  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  another  station  is  made  before 
a  temporary  altar.  Antiphons  are  sung.  The  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  again  taken  up,  and  they  enter  the  church  and  make  a 
third  station  before  the  crucifix  uncovered  for  the  purpose. 
Then  the  Mass  begins."  ^^ 

Medieval  wills,  church  inventories,  and  similar  documents 
also  supply  evidence  for  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  the  Palm  Sunday  procession,  e.  g.,  Robert  Thurston  of 
Mekyll  Waldyngfield,  in  1494,  directs  his  executors  to  "  pro- 
vyde  and  ordeyn  a  clenly  seler  ^*  for  to  be  born  ovyr  the  Sacra- 
ment on  Palme  Sunday  and  on  Corpus  Xti  Day."  In  1552 
at  Moulsford,  Berks.,  there  was  a  "  canabe  for  palme-sondaye 
of  grene  and  Red  satene;"  and  at  St.  Mary's,  Bletchingley, 
Surrey,  at  the  same  date,  "  a  clothe  that  was  wonte  to  be  borne 
on  Palme  Sunday."  The  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  Church  Ac- 
counts for  1555-7  have  charges  for  "  pyns  and  poynts  to  dresse 
the  canapie  to  beare  over  the  Sacrament  on  Palme  Sondaye," 
and  for  "  pyns  and  poynts  upon  Palme  Sondaye,  to  tye  up  the 
coverlett  in  the  churche  over  the  offrynge  place."  ^^ 

25  opera  Lanfranci,  Ed.  Giles,  Vol.  I,  p.  100. 

2«  Selour  or  celour,  a  canopy  with  back  and  side  curtains. 

2'^  See  illuminations,  Lansdowne  MS.  432  and  Harleian  MS.  4919,  which 
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An  unveiled  cross  leads  the  procession — the  Lenten  cross  of 
wood  painted  red,  sometimes  green;  and  lights  in  lanterns 
preceded  the  Eucharist.  The  MS.  inventory  of  St.  Peter's, 
Cornhill,  London,  has :  "  Item,  ij  lanternes  one  of  glasse  in  ye 
body  of  the  churche  and  other  of  home  for  Palme  Sondaye." 
The  inventory  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  London,  has  a 
similar  entry.  The  constitutions  of  Lanf ranc  also  refer  to  it  : 
"Accendatur  Cereus  quern  portare  in  hasta  debet  Secretarius, 
accendatur  et  candela  in  laterna  banc  portare  debet  unus  de 
magistris  puerorum,"^^  while  that  at  Canterbury  is  described 
"  hasta  ad  portandum  cereum  ad  novum  ignem."  ^® 

The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  in  a  shrine  or  bier  and 
sometimes  with  relics.  A  MS.  Sarum  Missal  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Iredale  of  Torquay,  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Devonshire  Association,  tells  us  that,  while  the  distribution 
of  palms  is  in  progress  "  a  bier  with  reliquaries  in  which  the 
body  of  Christ  may  rest  in  a  pyx  is  prepared  at  the  first 
station.  The  "  feretrum  cum  camisia  S.  Edmundi "  was 
amongst  the  relics  carried  in  procession  round  the  Church 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund  on  Christmas  Day,  Palm  Sunday,  Easter 
Sunday,  etc.^*' 

Among  the  magnificent  gifts  of  Simon,  nineteenth  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's,  to  that  abbey  church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  was  a  splendid  shrine  for  carrying  the  Host 
in  the  Palm  Sunday  procession,  which  Matthew  Paris  calls 
"  Vas  miriUcum.''  The  abbot  decreed  that  the  Lord's  Body 
should  be  reverently  set  in  the  shrine  and  should  be  carried  by 
one  of  the  brethren  venerable  for  character  as  well  as  for  age, 
vested  in  a  white  chasuble,  to  a  pavilion  or  tent  erected  in  the 
churchyard  and  composed  of  the  most  precious  stuffs,  unless 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  should  prevent.     Thence  it  was 

show  the  Palm  Sunday  procession  in  which  the  priest  carries  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  a  red  cope. 

28  Wilkin's  Concilia.    Vol.  I,  p.  339. 

29  Dart :  Appendix,  XII. 

^^Rituale,  Hare  MS.  297,  cent.  XIV.  Quoted  by  James,  p.  183.  Cam- 
den Antiq.  Soc.  Publications,  No.  XXVIII. 
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carried  to  the  chapter-house  and  then  back  to  the  church  with 
the  greatest  veneration.  ^^ 

At  Chichester  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  also  carried  in  a 
shrine-shaped  vessel  by  an  old  monk  in  a  white  chasuble  sup- 
ported by  two  other  monks  in  copes,  to  a  tent  prepared  in  the 
cemetery,  thence  to  the  chapter-house,  and  back  into  the 
church.  At  Durham  it  would  appear  that  the  portable  Easter 
Sepulchre  was  so  used  and  appeared  in  sight  of  the  multitude 
just  as  the  words  Benedictus  qui  venit,  etc.,  at  the  close  of  the 
Gospel  were  being  said,  and  on  reaching  the  station  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  incensed  and  adored. 

The  Prophet. 
The  Sarum  Processional  (pp.  50-51)  directs  \h^  Prophetical 
Lesson  after  the  Gospel  at  the  first  station  of  the  procession 
to  be  sung  by  "an  acolyte  in  the  guise  of  a  prophet."  Mr. 
Roger  Martin  (he  died  in  1580)  in  his  account  of  the  Palm 
Sunday  ceremony  as  he  remembered  it  in  Catholic  days  in  his 
parish  church  of  Melford,  Suffolk,  describes  this  personifica- 
tion as  a  boy  with  a  "  rodde  of  largest  size  "  in  his  hand 
mounted  upon  the  turret  over  the  aisle  door,  who  sang  as  he 
pointed  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  the  rod  "  Ecce  Rex 
tuus  venit,  etc."  This  survival  of  the  ancient  liturgical 
drama,  although  no  part  of  the  rite,  appears  from  the  church- 
wardens' accounts  to  have  been  very  generally  followed  in  the 
churches.  In  the  London  city  church  of  St.  Mary-at-Still 
(1451)  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lo reman  was  paid 
"  iiijc? "  for  "  playing  the  p'phet  on  Palm  Sunday."  At  St. 
Martin's,  Leicester,  in  1544,  the  prophet's  hire  was  thrown 
in  with  the  charge  for  "  ale  at  the  reading  of  the  pass'n,  ijc/."  '^ 
In  well-to-do  churches  "  the  guise "  was  complete,  raiment 
and  hair,  a  hat  and  a  beard  being  kept  for  his  particular  use. 
Where  they  had  them  not  they  were  hired.     The  "  hyering 

31  Chron.  Monast.  S.  Albani,  Gesta  Abbatum,  Rolls  Series,  1867.    Vol. 
I,  pp.  191-192. 

32  Nichols,  History  of  Leicester,  IV,  pt.  ii.    The  charge  is  equal  to  3s. 
4d.  modern  value. 
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of  the  heres  [wigs]  for  the  p'fetys  uppon  Palme  Sondaye  " 
at  St.  Peter  Cheap,  London  in  15 19,  cost  the  churchwardens 
"  xijc?,"  a  similar  sum  being  paid  by  those  of  St.  Mary-at- 
Plill  in  1 53 1,  for  "  the  hire  of  rayment  for  the  Prophets  and 
j^.  iiijc?."  for  "  Cloth  of  Arras  "  for  the  same  occasion.  In 
some  places  the  "  guise  "  seems  to  have  been  that  of  an  angel. 
The  wardens  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard  in  1520  hired  "an 
angel  "  at  the  cost  of  viijJ,  in  1535-7.  The  "  angel  "  was  pro- 
cured for  "  \\\]d  "  and  "  a  preste  and  chylde  that  playde  a  mes- 
senger "  for  "  viijfl?,"  while  the  wardens  of  All  Hallows,  Stain- 
ing, for  a  like  amount  hired  "  a  pair  of  wings  and  a  crest " 
for  their  angel.  At  St.  Peter  Cheap  "  iiijcf ''  was  paid  "  for 
the  settyng  up  of  the  stages  for  the  prophets  on  Palm  Sonday 
and  for  nayllys." 

The  stages  were  the  temporary  eminences  from  which  the 
singers  sang  the  Gloria,  laus.^^  The  Sarum  Missal  directs  the 
Antiphon  "  Gloria,  and  honour,  and  laud  be  to  Thee,  King 
Christ  the  Redeemer,"  to  be  sung  by  seven  boys  ^*  in  a  promi- 
nent place  (in  loco  eminentiore) .  Old  parish  accounts  furnish 
frequent  charges  for  putting  up  scaffolds  which  appear  to  have 
been  erected  on  (over)  the  church  porch  door.  "  Lathe  "  and 
"  nayls  "  and  "  pynnys  "  for  the  frame  of  the  "  skafolde,"  to 
"  tak  up  clothes,"  "  hooks  for  the  pageants,"  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous items  also  appear.  ^^ 

In  the  cathedral  and  larger  parish  churches  the  boys  sang 
and  responded  from  an  exterior  or  interior  constructional 
gallery,  or  the  battlements  would  be  used,  as  was  formerly  the 
case  at  Albi  and  now  at  Lisieux.  At  Hereford  they  sang  from 
the  top  of  the  city  gate,'*^  as  at  Rouen  circa  1450  from  the 

83  The  words  and  music  are  attributed  to  Theodulphus,  an  Italian  bishop 
of  Orleans,  and  were  composed,  it  is  said,  in  the  prison  of  Angers,  in 
835  A.  D. 

3*  The  Hereford  Missal  {repr.  1874,  p.  80)  says  five  or  seven  boys;  at 
Rouen  six  sang  MS.  Ordinarium,  in  Migne,  Patr.  Lat.,  147,  col.  119. 

35  Griffith.  Extracts  from  the  old  books  of  St.  Andrew  Hubbard's  par- 
ish, London. 

8«  London  Missal.    Henderson's  rep't,  1874,  p.  80. 
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summit  of  the  tower  over  the  gate/^  At  Chichester,  Win- 
chester, and  other  English  Cathedrals,  the  gallery  over  the 
west  porch  was  used  by  the  singers.  Perhaps  also  at  West- 
minster Abbey  Church,  where  a  sculpture  of  Christ  entering 
Jerusalem  appears  over  the  triforium  arcade,  north  transept 
door.  In  some  parishes  such  galleries  still  exists,  as  at  Wes- 
ton-in-Gordano,  Somerset,  where  a  remnant  of  a  small  gallery 
remains  over  the  door  within  the  south  porch,  approached  by 
narrow  stone  stairs.  At  Wroxall  Church,  in  the  same  county, 
is  a  similar  gallery. 

A  contemporary  account  of  the  arrival  of  King  Edward 
IV  in  England  in  the  year  1471,  tells  how  he  came  to  Daventry 
and  heard  all  the  divine  service  in  the  parish  church  there  on 
Palm  Sunday :  "  So  it  fell,  that  the  same  Palm  Sunday,  the 
king  went  in  procession,  and  all  the  people  after,  in  good  de- 
votion, as  the  service  of  that  day  asketh,  and,  when  the  pro- 
cession was  come  into  the  church,  and,  by  order  of  the  service, 
were  come  to  that  place  where  the  veil  should  be  drawn  up 
before  the  Rood,  that  all  the  people  should  honour  the  Rood 
with  the  anthem  Ave,  three  times  begun  .  .  .  etc."  ®® 

At  this  uncovering  of  the  Great  Rood  all  other  crosses  in 
the  Church  were  uncovered  after  evensong.  "  Omnes.  cruces 
per  Ecclesiam  sint  discoopertae  usque  post  vesperas."  ^® 

The  Singing  of  the  Passion. 
The  great  feature  of  the  Palm  Sunday  Mass  was  the  solemn 
chanting  of  the  Gospel  for  the  day  or  "  the  Singing  of  the 
Passion,"  as  it  was  called.  The  narrative  of  the  Passion  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew  was  sung  on  the  Sunday;  that  of  St. 
Mark  on  Tuesday ;  of  St.  Luke  on  Wednesday ;  and  St.  John's 
on  Good  Friday.  The  practice  of  reading  the  entire  narrative 
at  this  season  of  the  Church's  year  is  very  old.  St.  Augustine 
wished  to  introduce  it  in  Hippo  and  it  was  followed  in  Spain. 

3''  MS.  Ordinarium  of  Rouen  Cathedral,  in  Migne  Pair.  Lat.,  147,  col. 
119. 

38  Historic  of  the  Arrivall  of  Edward  IV  in  England,  Camden  See, 
1838,  pp.  13-14. 

^^  Missale  Sarum,  p.  262. 
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The  Salisbury  Cathedral  inventory  of  1536  has  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Item,  ....  The  Texts  of  Lent  and  Passion  of  which 
beginneth  in  the  second  leaf,  the  second  covered  with  linnen 
cloth  with  a  red  rose,  with  a  Scripture,  *  Judica  meam  causam, 
Domine:  "  *® 

This  singing  of  the  stories  of  the  Passion  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  remnant  of  the  Mystery  Play  and  took  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  sequence  or  initial.  They  are  sung  in  three  tones; 
the  deep,  the  middle,  and  the  exalted.  The  words  or  sayings 
of  the  Jews  or  the  disciples  and  others  were  sung  in  the 
vox  alta  (alto)  or  exalted  tone;  those  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
vox  bassa  (bass)  or  deep  tone;  the  third,  vox  media  (mean  or 
tenor)  was  employed  in  the  recitation  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  contralto,  which  went  to  the  alto  in  the  old 
Sarum  books,  is  called  by  the  Latins  ancilla,  because  to  it  are 
assigned  the  words  of  the  maid  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  and  the 
choir  represented  the  multitude. 

The  Passion  was  chanted  by  three  persons  or  groups  of 
persons,  vested  in  different-colored  vestments,*^  so  divided  up, 
the  rubric  says,  to  indicate  the  three  different  voices  employed. 
In  some  missals  the  parts  are  marked  by  letters,  etc.,  to  indi- 
cate the  voice  for  each,  or  the  part  to  be  taken.  In  the  Burn- 
tisland edition  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  it  is  explained  in  the  ru- 
bric before  the  Passion  for  Palm  Sunday,  that  letter  a  signifies 
Jews  and  disciples,  h  Christ,  m  the  Evangelist,  and  that  the 
voices  are  as  aforesaid  alto,  bass,  and  medium  or  tenor.  A 
MS.  Sarum  Missal  {circa  1320)  has  a  "i*  for  Jesus,  c  for 
chronista,  and  s  for  synagoga.  This  agrees  with  the  Roman. 
The  Durham  Chapter  MS.  of  the  Gospels  (A.  II,  16)  to  which 
has  been  assigned  a  date  about  700  or  even  earlier,  has  in  all 
the  four  Gospels,  in  the  histories  of  the  Passion,  the  words 

*o  Nightingale :  The  Church  Plate  of  Wilts,  p.  244. 

*i  The  clergy  at  Wells  Cathedral  were  directed  to  wear  red  vestments 
on  Palm  Sunday,  except  a  black  cope  "ad  opus  Caiaphae"  (».  e.,  for  him 
who  takes  the  part  of  Caiaphas  in  the  singing  of  the  Passion).  Wells 
Cathedral  Ordinale  et  Statuta  (A.  D.  1340).  There  is  a  transcript  at 
Lambeth  Palace  library,  made  in  1634. 
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of  Christ  distinguished  by  /,  and  all  the  rest  together  under  c. 
This  Canon  Fowler  thinks  a  simpler  and  earlier  arrangement 
than  any  of  the  above ;  the  letters  probably  being  not  very  much 
later  than  the  original  manuscript.*^  Sometimes  an  e  marked 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist.  Notes  of  the  music  are  sometimes 
given  for  each  voice  and  now  and  then  through  the  narrative 
there  are  small  portions  with  the  notes  over  them,  in  order  to 
keep  the  voices  in  proper  pitch,  very  different  from  the  tone 
now  generally  used.*^  It  is  said,  in  a  Graduale  dated 
1528,**  five  voices  are  distinguished  for  the  Passion.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  Albi,  Aquitaine,  in  1618  that  portion  of  the  Pas- 
sion called  the  "  Synagogue "  ceased  to  be  chanted  "  en 
musique,"  as  was  the  old  custom,  by  order  of  Bishop  D'Elbene. 

At  Evesham  Abbey  the  celebrant  at  the  High  Mass  on  this 
day  held  a  palm  at  the  singing  of  the  Gospel ;  at  Salisbury  the 
candle-bearers  carried  branches  of  palm  in  lieu  of  the  Gospel 
candlesticks.  In  the  Roman  rite  all  hold  palms  during  the 
singing  of  the  Gospel  and  Passion;  in  the  Greek  rite  matins 
are  continued  after  the  procession  and  those  who  have  assisted 
hold  palms  throughout  the  service.  At  Cluny  they  had  a  cus- 
tom of  tearing  a  piece  of  stuff  at  the  words  "  they  parted  my 
garments,"  in  the  Passion;  and  at  other  places,  on  the  Wed- 
nesday of  Holy  Week,  of  letting  the  Lent  Veil  before  the  altar 
fall  at  the  words :  "  Velum  templi  scissum  est,"  in  the  "  Pas- 
sion "  of  St.  Luke. 

In  spite  of  his  reforming  proclivities.  King  Henry  VIII  de- 
clared that  the  custom  of  carrying  palm-branches  on  this  day 
was  to  be  continued  and  not  cast  away.  In  the  proclamation 
issued  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  enjoins  that  "  on  Palme  Sunday 
it  shall  be  declared  that  bearing  Palmes  reviveth  the  memorie 
of  the  receivynge  of  Christ  in  like  manere  into  Jerusalem  be- 

*2  See  Grove,  Dictionary  of  Music,  s.  v.  Passion  Music.  The  Durham 
Missal  (MS.  Harl.  5289)  contains  rubrics  concerning  local  usages  at  Pas- 
siontide,  Easter,  etc. 

*3  The  rubric  says:  "Omnes  autem  Passiones  supradicto  modo  legantur 
secundum  usum  Sarum." 

**  Fol.  89.    I  have  no  further  particulars. — H.  P.  F. 
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fore  His  Deathe."  Independent  of  this  so  great  a  hold  had  this 
palm-bearing  upon  the  people  that  it  became  a  proverbial  say- 
ing that,  "  He  that  hath  not  a  palm  in  his  hand  on  Palm 
Sunday,  must  have  his  hand  cut  off."  ^^ 

It  would  seem,  according  to  the  prescription  of  old  rubrics, 
that  the  blessed  palm  and  flowers  were  to  be  presented  as  an 
offering  to  the  priest  at  the  Offertory  at  Mass  on  this  day  and 
not  taken  away,  as  the  modern  custom  is.  "  .  .  .  .  We  imitate 
the  faithful  of  that  [Jewish]  people,"  says  ^Ifric,  the  disciple 
of  St.  i^thelwold,  "  with  this  deed,  for  they  bore  palm  twigs, 
with  him  before  Jesus.  Now  we  should  hold  our  palms  until 
the  singer  begins  the  offering-song,  and  then  offer  to  God  the 
palm  for  its  betokening.  Palm  betokens  victory  .  .  .  "  *® 
The  palms  were  afterwards  burned  to  furnish  the  ashes  for  use 
on  Ash  Wednesday.  Section  24  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Parish  Clerks  at  Holy  Trinity  Church  (Coventry)  made  in 
1462,  direct  the  clerk  to  "  se  the  pallmes  be  brennyd  For  the 
ashys  (ashes)  that  schalbe  dawlte  on  Ashe  wensday."  *^ 
DoM  H.  Philibert  Feasey,  O.  S.  B. 

Ramsgate,  England. 


SUGGESTIONS  OF  CHANGE  IN  SEMINARY  TEACHING. 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  ^  an  article 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Walsh,  O.  S.  A.— "The  Priest  as  Teacher  of 
His  Flock  " — suggests,  by  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  field 
mapped  out  for  pastoral  preaching,  the  timeliness  of  return- 
ing to  the  question  of  study  among  the  clergy,  broached  in 
the  Review  more  than  a  year  ago.^ 

The  point  then  taken  was  that  priests,  in  America  at  least, 
do  not  manifest  that  intellectual  activity  which  might  reason- 

^'^  The  Jewish  rubric  is  very  similar:  "He  who  has  a  palm  branch,"  it 
says,  "  yet  goes  not  in  the  Procession,  does  ill."    Douce's  MS.,  notes. 
*«  See  Fosbroke,  British  Monachism,  and  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities. 
*^  British  Magazine,  1834,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  262  ff. 

1  November,  1907,  pp.  477-496. 

2  Ec<x.  Rev.,  Oct.  1906. 
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ably  be  expected  in  face  of  general  need  and  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity. Various  considerations  were  adduced  in  explanation 
of  this  general  condition,  such  as  that  promotion  often  mis- 
carries; that  there  is  a  premium  sometimes  apparently  put  on 
neglect  of  ecclesiastical  studies  and  conscientious  observance 
of  church  legislation;  that  the  ambition  to  preach  well  is  fed 
from  other  sources,  and  that  the  attempt  to  write,  in  those 
whose  time  and  equipment  allow  them  to  attain  only  medio- 
crity, will  meet  with  discouragement.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  causes  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical 
superiors ;  the  next.  Father  Walsh  does  not  seem  to  admit,  as 
he  insists  upon  the  presentation  of  the  entire  body  of  doctrine 
in  dilute  scholastic  form,  if  not  in  scholastic  language.  As  to 
the  last,  it  seems  almost  of  itself  sufficient  cause  of  the  wide- 
spread apathy  in  question;  but  it  involves  a  concession  which 
throws  the  matter  back  upon  the  seminary,  and  here  Father 
Selinger,  whose  enumeration  of  causes  I  have  cited,  refrains 
from  pursuing  it. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  love  of  study  is  of  extreme  import- 
ance in  a  priest,  whether  we  consider  his  personal  security  or 
his  ministerial  efficiency.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  we  cannot  make  to  ourselves  a  norm  of  what  has  in  some 
cases  been  granted  to  saintliness  unaided,  apparently,  by 
science.  Much  less  should  we  shelter  ourselves  behind  the 
so-called  success  of  mere  enthusiasm,  whatever  line  of  strenu- 
ous action  it  may  affect,  when  we  have  to  the  contrary  so  much 
authoritative  admonition  and  insistence  to  back  the  conclusion 
of  common  sense,  that  a  ministry  of  enlightenment  postulates 
enlightenment  in  him  who  exercises  it.  The  question  of  the 
extent  and  degree  to  which  ecclesiastical  studies  should  attain 
is,  under  existing  conditions,  a  highly  speculative  one.  Father 
Walsh,  with  a  freedom  which,  were  he  less  learned,  would 
make  us  suspect  his  appreciation  of  the  difficulties,  would 
have  the  priest  a  knight  challenger  of  the  entire  lists.  Such  in- 
dividual aggressive  strength  is  perhaps  not  to  be  insisted  upon 
in  the  vast  organization  to  which  "  He  gave  some  apostles  and 
some  prophets  and  other  some  evangelists,  and  other  some  pas- 
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tors  and  doctors."  The  fact  that  error  is  abroad,  that  the 
atmosphere  is  tinged  with  it,  does  not  differentiate  ours  from 
any  preceding  age,  nor  does  it  throw  upon  the  pastor  of  to-day- 
more  than  upon  his  predecessors  the  burden  of  exposition  and 
refutation.  Quite  apart  from  any  prudential  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  over-nice  inquiry  into  the  rational  grounds 
of  any  particular  article  of  faith,  that  process  is  ever  attended 
by  the  alternative  dangers  of  presenting  the  case  of  the  ad- 
versary so  strongly  as  to  disturb  the  faith  of  some,  or  of  pre- 
senting it  so  inadequately  as  to  fall  under  suspicion  of  dis- 
honesty in  the  minds  of  others.  Father  Walsh  speaks  of  the 
one  danger;  the  other  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself. 
The  question  of  degree  may  perhaps  be  left  to  solve  itself, 
if  only  the  tendency  can  be  secured.  At  present  an  individual 
priest,  here  and  there,  gives  himself  to  study,  and  to  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  does  so,  drops  out  of  the  consort  of  his 
brethren :  apart  from  these,  apathy  is  so  general  as  to  make  it 
seem  a  kind  of  attribute  of  the  clergy,  and  to  force  our  inquiry 
back  to  the  formative  influences  which  they  have  undergone 
in  common. 

The  present  writer  does  not  claim  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  many  seminaries,  beyond  what  he  has  gathered  by  contact 
with  their  products,  and  the  value  of  his  conclusions  cannot, 
in  some  cases,  rise  above  the  probability  that  his  own  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  rest.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  it  is  above  the  average,  yet  he  would  venture  to  main- 
tain that  the  methods  pursued  there  were  not  such  as  to  stimu- 
late to  activity  after  the  pressure  of  discipline  was  removed. 
True,  the  need  of  continued  study  was  often  insisted  upon ;  but 
the  one  professor  whose  teaching  gave  most  inspiration  to  it 
realized,  more  than  any  other,  how  the  cui  bono  overgrows 
undirected  enthusiasm,  and  he  used  to  define  the  sacerdotiuni 
by  a  verbal  variant  of  the  echo  to  Erasmus — finis  studiorum. 

We  assume  that,  in  the  vast  complexus  of  matter  which 
may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Christian  Apologetics,  the 
aim  of  the  school  is,  or  should  be,  to  bring  the  student  to 
knowledge  of  the  deposit  of  faith  by  the  most  vital  and  persua- 
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sive  means;  and  it  seems  plain  that  the  natural  means  to  this 
end  is  the  exploration  of  the  two  highways  by  which  that 
deposit  comes  to  us.  It  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  guide  to 
have  read  the  travelers'  handbooks  of  the  way  through  which 
he  would  lead  us:  he  must  have  traveled  it  himself;  and  the 
road  that  leads  to  any  spot  to  which  men's  hearts  have  turned 
is  not  a  weary  footpath  over  a  barren  plain  with  here  and 
there  an  index  finger  to  point  it;  it  is  broad  and  beaten  and 
marked  with  noble  monuments  and  flanked  by  cheering  pros- 
pects. But  the  seminary  gives  us  the  guide-books  of  Scrip- 
ture and  Tradition;  it  makes  no  serious  attempt  to  lead  us 
through  the  double  highway.  In  the  effort  to  distinguish 
methods  the  writer  desires  not  to  overstate  facts ;  but  he  feels 
constrained  to  say  that,  while  we  heard  much  of  what  is 
contained  in  Holy  Scripture  and  in  the  Fathers,  we  were  not 
brought  in  direct  contact  with  these  sources  of  inspiration  and 
repositories  of  light.  This  statement  is  made  without  any 
sense  of  preferring  a  charge  requiring  to  be  sustained  by  proof, 
for  the  condition  seems  to  be  understood  and  allowed.  Any- 
one disposed  to  doubt  of  it  may  reassure  himself  by  recalling 
the  supply  of  literature  with  which  he  issued  from  the  semi- 
nary, and  the  ratio  that  runs  in  it  between  works  of  the 
Fathers  and  breakfast-food  digests  of  the  whole  wheat  of  St. 
Thomas.  And  if  this  is  approximately  true  of  seminary 
studies,  is  it  impertinent  to  inquire  what  curse  of  Egyptian 
bondage  hangs  upon  us  that  we  must  wander  in  the  desert 
while  the  land  of  our  inheritance  is  possessed  by  others  ? 

It  will  of  course  be  said  that  the  short  period  into  which 
the  work  of  the  seminary  is  compressed  renders  prohibitive 
any  extensive  excursional  work  of  the  character  here  sug- 
gested. This  is  but  another  way  of  asserting  the  prime  im- 
portance of  existing  methods,  for  it  implies  that,  whatever 
else  may  be  neglected  in  the  press,  no  supposition  can  be  enter- 
tained which  involves  questioning  of  the  prescriptive  right  of 
the  lecture.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  that  right  must 
be  questioned ;  for  we  are  concerned  to  know  how  best  to  em- 
ploy the  time  at  our  disposal  for  the  preparatory  discipline  of 
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a  Studious  life,  and  consequently  to  know  what  shall  be  re- 
cognized as  the  vocation  of  the  chair  and  what  excursional 
— for  we  think  that  the  seminary  is  leader  and  guide  in  the 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  studies. 

I  know  of  no  claim  more  generally  advanced  in  favor  of 
present  methods  than  this,  viz.,  that  the  intellectual  acumen 
which  they  are  calculated  to  produce  is  of  such  value  as  to  be 
attained  at  whatever  cost.  In  just  what  proportion  exercise 
and  wholesome  food  should  combine  to  build  up  bodily 
strength,  would  be  a  nice  question  to  determine;  but  that  one 
should  predominate  to  the  verge  of  excluding  the  other,  no  one 
will  admit.  The  case  perhaps  might  call  for  a  considered  ap- 
plication of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum  that  "  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  feed  excursively,  is  of  a  higher  flavor  ....  ;"  the 
excursive  element  being  supposed  to  give  sufficient  exercise 
for  assimilation.  It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  delay  in  con- 
sidering a  claim  advanced  at  best  without  verification,  by 
persons  who  feel  compelled  to  give  some  reason  for  the  view 
they  hold  without  having  ascertained  on  what  ground  they 
hold  It.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a  claim  as  the  fore- 
going to  lean  upon  its  prima  facie  evidence;  and  what,  in 
view  of  the  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to  this  and 
similar  writing,  can  be  the  force  of  such  evidence  here?  Do 
results — and  of  course  we  speak  of  average  results,  fairly 
attributable  to  the  methods  in  question — do  they  bear  out  the 
claim  ?  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  these  methods  have  quite 
another  title  of  occupancy,  and  that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  endure  because  they  were  the  best  that  could  be  resorted 
to  in  the  emergency  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  diocesan 
seminaries  were  multiplied  and  the  demand  for  professors 
outran  the  supply  and  lowered  the  quality. 

If  the  contention  were  to  rest  on  prima  facie  evidence,  it  is 
a  fair  appeal  from  the  chair  to  the  benches ;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  anyone  who  has  sat  through  the  dreary  praelegomena 
and  praenotamina,  the  distinctions  and  sub-distinctions  that 
whittled  substance  to  shadow,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a 
few  grains  of  wheat  from  the  winnowing  of  bushels  of  chaff, 
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will  be  persuaded  that  dialectic  dexterity,  though  a  neces- 
sary, is  by  no  means  a  sufficient,  equipment  for  a  chair  of 
dogmatic  theology,  and  would  be  content  that  the  time-honored 
lecture  should  now  and  again,  and  often,  yield  place  to  the 
class  study  of  documents  selected  from  patristic  literature  and 
the  acts  of  councils.  The  cathedra  does  of  course  draw  from 
these  sources ;  but  what  guarantee  does  the  seminary  give  that 
its  graduates  have  even  read  the  Bible,  or  what  has  the  school 
done  to  bring  home  to  the  student  the  extent  and  bearing  of 
patristic  literature,  the  order  of  its  putting  forth,  its  syn- 
chronism with  councils  and  doctrinal  definitions,  the  influence 
of  Judaic  tradition  or  pagan  philosophy  upon  it.  And  yet, 
without  some  such  conspectus  as  this,  the  student  who  en- 
deavors to  grope  his  own  way  through  the  immense  mass  is 
everywhere  confronted  with  the  riddle  of  Abelard's  sic  et  non. 
It  scarcely  answers,  then,  to  say  that  the  student  may  pursue 
such  reading  of  himself,  and  that  he  is  urged  to  do  so.  Some 
few  perhaps  will  be  found  endowed  with  sufficient  intellectual 
ardor  to  bear  them  through  all  manner  of  discouragement ;  but 
they  work  under  a  heavy  handicap,  often  without  the  first  idea 
of  how  to  reach  at  sources  or  of  what  sources  they  should  ex- 
plore. Here,  however,  it  is  question  of  the  average  student  in 
whom  we  must  not  assume  either  an  unquenchable  love  of 
study  or  a  triumphant  power  of  intellect.  In  the  name  of 
human  nature  what  avails  it  to  suggest  to  such  a  one  that 
he  read  this  or  that  work  of  this  or  that  father,  when  such 
father  is  to  him  a  kind  of  shadowy  mummy,  embalmed  in 
ghost-like  parchment  and  archaic  type  and  antique  dust,  in  the 
darker  corner  of  the  institutional  library,  to  which  admission 
is  by  permit  and  for  a  short  time,  while  he  himself  hangs  in 
anxious  expectation  of  a  call  next  day  to  discuss,  let  us  suppose 
the  various  modi  dicendi  per  se. 

The  changes  which  seem  desirable  in  the  seminary  schools 
are  partly  of  curriculum  and  partly  pedagogical;  and  as  the 
latter  are  largely  conditioned  by  the  former,  it  is  but  fair  to 
observe  that,  in  institutions  having  a  prefecture  of  studies, 
the  power  of  adopting  other  methods,  in  such  fullness  as  to 
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give  them  a  fair  working  test,  passes  beyond  the  competency 
of  the  professor.  In  whosesoever  hands  the  matter  lies  they 
should  see  to  it  that  we  drill  with  the  weapons  of  real  warfare, 
and  that  the  resources  of  our  arsenal  be  not  less  known  to  the 
defence  than  to  the  attack. 

The  present  writer  does  not  find  himself  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  the  materials  in  which  a  revisionary  board  should 
work  to  make  any  suggestion  of  near  utility  in  arranging 
courses  and  selecting  texts.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  criti- 
cism, however,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  expect  some  essay  at 
reconstruction  that  should  go  so  far  as  to  commit  the  critic 
to  something  more  postive  than  has  yet  appeared. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  work  has  already  been  stated. 
We  wish  to  bring  the  student  to  vital  knowledge  of  Scripture 
and  Tradition,  not  merely  to  hear  of  them,  but  to  taste  of 
them,  and  to  drink  of  them,  and  to  such  degree  that,  having 
experienced  how  good  they  are,  he  shall  not  turn  away  from 
them  to  the  bitter  waters  of  Mara.  We  wish  to  do  in  our 
place  and  degree  what  the  professor  of  profane  literature 
does  in  his — to  have  the  student  read  and  handle  and  under- 
stand the  masterpieces  of  which  his  text-book  speaks.  No 
amount  of  sentence  citation  can  take  the  place  of  this;  no 
wealth  of  Barmecidal  encomium  will  convey  the  fortitude  of 
the  banquet.  To  imbibe  the  culture  of  literature,  and  to  grow 
in  the  strength  of  Christian  knowledge  we  must  explore  the 
treasuries  where  it  reposes. 

So  much  being  granted  as  elemental  and  indubitable,  it  fol- 
lows at  once,  as  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand,  that  the  depart- 
ment of  Apologetics  should  employ  the  energy  now  expended 
in  establishing  theses  from  fragmentary  data  upon  preparing 
and  arranging  and  lessoning  from  the  more  copious  data  in 
which  these  theses  establish  themselves.  To  effect  this  change 
in  detail  would  call  for  sane  judgment  and  expert  knowledge. 
At  any  rate  the  process  would  involve  the  coordinating  of  the 
matter  now  distributed  among  the  departments  of  Dogma 
(general  and  special),  Scripture,  Church  History,  and  Chris- 
tian Archeology,  in  such  way  that,  first,  their  relations  as  parts 
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of  one  whole  and  their  mutually  illustrative  values  be  not  ob- 
scured; and,  next,  that  the  movement  in  these  several  schools 
be  pari  passu,  as  nearly  as  the  character  of  each  will  allow. 
The  school  of  Scripture  should  have  the  Bible  for  text,  the 
work  now  done  in  that  department  being  introduced  as  the 
demand  arose.  Select  readings  from  the  Fathers  and  docu- 
ments of  Councils,  adequately  edited,  and  arranged  to  illustrate 
the  growth  of  Dogma,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  students 
of  Dogma,  with  the  text  of  St.  Thomas  to  give  the  exact  con- 
tent of  the  definition  as  it  emerges;  while  the  school  of 
History  should  give  itself  to  the  collateral  study  of  the  Coun- 
cils in  which  the  dogmata  were  decreed.  Archeology  can 
easily  be  made  to  contribute  its  light  to  the  others. 

The  chief  labor  involved  in  effecting  this  change  would 
be  the  selecting  and  editing  of  patristic  writings;  but,  in  the 
light  of  the  Church's  positive  teaching,  and  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  accrue,  Catholic  scholarship  should  find  it  a 
labor  of  love.  We  cannot  believe  that  students  in  actual  pos- 
session of  sources  and  so  lessoned  in  their  use  would  look  to 
the  priesthood  as  the  end  of  study,  or  that  in  the  strength 
of  such  food  their  preaching  would  be  void  of  fruit.  A  mind 
so  stored  will  not  fail  in  the  just  and  proportionate  presenta- 
tion of  Christian  doctrine;  an  intellect  so  disciplined  will  not 
be  slow  to  adjust  itself  to  new  needs;  a  judgment  so  broadened, 
and  deepened,  and  poised,  will  not  be  snared  in  "  springes  to 
catch  woodcocks."  We  feel  that  we  guarantee  a  young  man 
against  the  lure  of  ephemeral  writing  when  we  have  led  him 
to  appreciate  enduring  literature:  one  cannot  but  think  that 
the  Holy  Father  might  have  been  spared  the  anxiety  which 
now  hangs  upon  him,  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of  clerical 
studies  in  certain  quarters,  if  the  glamor  of  daring  theories 
in  the  field  of  doctrine  had  been  dispelled  in  the  seminary  by 
the  knowlege  of  the  Church's  triumphant  refutation  of  their 
ancient  prototypes. 

It  should  not  be  necessary,  though  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous, to  point  out  that  the  method  illustrated  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools  is  in  no  wise  questioned  here;  on  the  contrary. 
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issue  is  taken  with  the  fatal  facility  with  which  the  import- 
ance that  he  gives  to  Scripture  and  Tradition  is  ignored,  as  if 
the  one  thing  requiring  illumination  from  the  chair  were  the 
day-light  of  the  corpus  articuli.  Our  recognition  of  the  in- 
comparable value  of  St.  Thomas,  however,  need  not  carry  us 
on  to  forgetting  that  an  unusual  power  of  dramatization  is 
necessary  in  the  preacher  who  makes  the  Summa  his  hand- 
book. Though  the  same  fountain  feeds  both,  there  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  swift,  cold  movement  of  scholastic 
reasoning,  concentrated  for  power,  and  the  slower  and  more 
diffused  stream  of  pastoral  irri'gation.  To  whatever  degree 
city  and  country  audiences  may  be  respectively  sophisticated 
in  their  notions  of  "  the  concrete  norm  of  right  action  " — one 
feels  that  a  trifle  might  be  risked  on  the  odds  of  Father  Walsh's 
offering — they  will  be  found  to  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
do  their  thinking  rather  in  the  inspirational  manner  of  the 
homily  than  in  the  consecutjveness  of  the  thesis.  If  the  total- 
ity of  man  were  comprehended  in  the  definition  pf  the 
"  logarithm "  homo,  the  syllogism  were  the  most  powerful 
leverage  upon  him.  But  there  is  enough  of  the  irrational  and 
intuitive  about  us,  gentle  and  simple,  to  give  our  spiritual 
elevations  a  less  zigzag  path. 

T.  Campbell. 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. 
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THE  advantages  which  historical  and  Biblical  archeology 
have  derived  from  the  excavations  carried  on  in  Pales- 
tine by  various  learned  societies  during  recent  years  are  very 
considerable.  But  nowhere  has  research  been  more  methodi- 
cal and  fruitful  than  at  Tell  Djesar,  near  the  modern  village 
of  Abou  Shousheh.  It  had  long  been  recognized  as  the  site 
of  ancient  Gezer,  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  judged 
that  the  Biblical  importance  of  the  place  and  its  position  on 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Juda  and  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines gave  it  a  claim  to  as  thorough  an  exploration  as  was  pos- 
sible.    Results  have  surpassed  all  first  expectation.     Although 
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unluckily  a  wely,^  surrounded  by  a  modern  cemetery,  renders 
a  part  of  the  hill  inviolable,  the  space  open  to  research  was  still 
considerable.  For  the  last  five  years  digging  has  been  going 
on  under  the  expert  direction  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Stewart  Macalister, 
who  is  at  once  an  engineer,  an  artist,  and  a  distinguished 
archeologist.  It  is  not  only  the  Maccabean  city,  and  that  con- 
temporaneous with  the  great  works  of  Solomon,  which  suc- 
cessful excavations  have  brought  to  light,  it  is  likewise  the  old 
capital  of  the  old  Canaanite  kinglets,  vassals,  frequently  in- 
subordinate, of  the  great  Pharaohs  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 
If  there  are  relatively  few  epigraphical  documents,^  there  are 
nevertheless  innumerable  other  monuments  of  every  kind.  It 
is  a  varied  harvest  which  permits  one  to  penetrate  into  the  de- 
tails of  ancient  life  at  Gezer,  from  the  earliest  beginnings,  an- 
terior by  many  centuries  to  the  first  invasion  of  the  Semites, 
down  into  Christian  times.  Biblical  scholars,  historians  or 
mere  archeologists  have  studied  with  the  keenest  interest,  in 
the  periodical  reports  of  Mr.  Macalister,  the  most  salient 
discoveries  thus  far  made  public :  a  Canaanite  high-place  with 
a  line  of  masseboth,  other  places  of  worship  neolithic,  Semitic, 
Israelitish,  idols  of  various  kinds,  building  processes,  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  city  through  the  successive  stages  of  its  very 
long  history. 

Attention  has  been  given  chiefly,  however,  to  the  monu- 
ments which  throw  light  on  ancient  thought  in  the  moral  and 
religious  order.  From  this  point  of  view  traces  of  sacrifices — 
in  which  the  lugubrious  evidence  of  human  sacrifices  has  too 
often  forced  itself  upon  the  explorer — especially  in  the  pre- 
Israelitish  ages — and  the  many  objects  found  in  the  tombs 
were  naturally  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  vestiges  of  these 
sacrifices  have  been  for  the  most  part  met  with  in  the  high- 
place,  though  some  were  found  in  private  dwellings,  under 
the  cornerstone  or  threshold.     As  to  tombs,  Mr.  Macalister 

1  Little  domed  construction  over  a  venerated  grave. 

2  Some  have  been  met  with,  however.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
two  contracts,  in  cuneiform  writing,  contemporaneous  with  the  Israelitish 
monarchy,  a  number  of  seals  or  stamps  with  inscriptions  in  Old  Hebrew, 
inscribed  weights,  etc. 
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has  Opened  a  great  series  in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Tell.  Nature 
had  prepared  in  the  friable  stone  which  forms  the  nucleus  of 
the  hill,  numberless  caves,  such  as  they  were,  utilized  at  first 
by  some  of  the  earliest  people  of  Gezer,  and  easily  enlarged, 
transformed,  and  regularized  by  the  inhabitants  of  later  cen- 
turies, better  provided  with  tools  and  more  advanced  in  culture. 
The  sepulchral  monument  itself,  however,  never  assumed  a 
very  artistic  character  at  Gezer.  From  the  hypogea  in  which 
the  troglodytic  tribes  of  the  region  burned  their  dead,  down 
to  the  modern  Arab  tombs,  passing  through  the  flourishing 
Israelitish,  Hellenist,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  epochs,  we  would 
hardly  find  a  tomb  which  has  anything  like  a  monumental 
character.  In  each  of  the  cemeteries  of  Gezer  there  is  un- 
doubtedly one  detail  or  another,  in  the  disposition  or  structure 
of  the  tombs,  of  interest  to  specialists:  they  contain  nothing 
however  that  can  be  compared  even  with  the  sepulchres  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem ;  still  less  is  anything  to  be  found  in  them 
which  recalls,  even  remotely,  the  luxurious  splendor  of  the 
Nabatean  tombs  of  Petra  or  of  Hegra,  in  Arabia,  or  especially 
the  monumental  hypogea  of  the  Nile  valley.  But  in  those 
modest  tombs  the  most  curious  discoveries  have  been  made, 
infinitely  precious  and  suggestive  as  regards  ancient  beliefs. 
The  way  in  which  the  dead  were  laid  out  on  beds  of  little 
stones,  or  squatted  on  a  bench  of  rock,  or  bent — sometimes  cut 
into  pieces — in  large  vessels,  most  often  contracted  into  the 
position  of  the  child  in  the  maternal  womb ;  the  pieces  of  sepul- 
chral furniture;  but,  above  all,  the  very  carefully  prepared 
supplies  of  food  and  drink,  real  at  first,  then  figurative  and 
finally  symbolical — all  this  discloses  to  the  attentive  observer 
a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  survival  of  some  human  principle, 
something  likewise  of  their  ideas  regarding  the  condition  of 
this  surviving  element.  It  is  all  interesting  evidence  of  the 
phases  through  which  those  ideas  passed  before  the  day  when 
the  divine  word  of  our  Lord  was  to  bring  into  full  light  the 
consoling  doctrine  of  immortality. 

Whatever  be  the  interest  of  the  many  discoveries  to  which 
brief  allusion  has  been  made,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  equal  the 
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interest  of  a  quite  recent  discovery,  and  one  of  infinitely  humble 
appearance.  So  humble,  indeed,  that  the  learned  explorer 
of  Gezer  does  not  seem  to  have  himself  attached  any  special 
importance  to  it.  Pursuing,  along  with  other  researches,  the 
exploration  of  the  old  necropolis,  Mr.  Macalister  came  upon 
a  new  Byzantine  tomb.  Among  the  vases  of  different  kinds, 
the  ornaments,  trinkets,  crosses,  and  lamps,  usually  enclosed 
in  the  tombs  of  the  period,  he  found  the  object  which  we 
reproduce  here  (Fig.  i)  after  a  very  faithful  drawing.^     It 


Fig.  I. 

is  a  small  and  rather  thin  disc  of  pottery,  measuring  three 
and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  One  side  is  entirely 
smooth.  On  the  other  side  one  observes  some  very  simple 
ornaments  modeled  in  relief — a  conventional  palm  branch  and 
concentric  circles.  The  inner  circle  marks  in  the  centre  of  the 
disc  a  little  cavity,  not  unlike  the  lunula  of  our  ostensorium. 

3  P.  E.   Fund's  Quarterly   Statement,  October,   1907.     Fig.  3,  and  the 
short  description,  p.  257  f. 
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This  resemblance  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  fact  that 
the  cavity  is  covered  by  a  slightly  convex  glass,  held  in  place 
by  a  sort  of  mastic  cement.  Mr.  Macalister  has  been  unwill- 
ing so  far  to  try  to  raise  this  glass.  During  the  centuries  it 
has  lain  in  the  dampness  of  the  tomb,  it  has  become  encrusted 
with  a  coating  which  renders  it  nearly  opaque,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  has  been  so  carefully  inserted  within  this 
glass.  The  learned  director  of  the  excavations  correctly  sur- 
mised that  it  must  contain  some  religious  object,  and  without 
venturing  a  more  precise  determination  he  wrote  in  the  sum- 
mary note  devoted  to  this  object  in  his  most  recent  report :  "  it 
may  be  a  reliquary."  *  In  order  to  avoid  coming  back  on  our 
brief  description  we  may  call  attention  here  to  the  little  hole 
very  clearly  marked  on  the  disc,  in  the  stem  of  the  conventional 
branch  (see  Fig.  i).  The  hole  was  evidently  meant  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  the  disc. 

The  simple  examination  of  the  drawing  published  by  the 
Quarterly  Statement  will  convince  one  who  has  given  any  at- 
tention to  Christian  archeology  that  Mr.  Macalister's  reliquary 
hypothesis,  although  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  can  nevertheless 
be  stated  in  a  more  definite  way.  The  object  enclosed  in  this 
supposed  reliquary  is  nothing  else  than  the  Blessed  Eucharist.  I 
may  add  that  a  direct  examination  of  the  object,  which  I  owe 
to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Macalister,  has  left  me  in  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  opaqueness  of  the  glass, 
and  through  its  reflections,  one  perceives  clearly  enough  a 
little  whitish  substance  which  covers  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  cavity,  but  which  is  more  visible  in  the  centre.  It  has 
almost  exactly  the  appearance  of  a  modern  host,  somewhat 
decomposed  by  dampness,  placed  under  a  glass  of  the  same 
form.  Hence  the  most  adequate  explanation  of  this  happy 
discovery  is  found  in  the  supposition  that  we  have  here  the 
evidence  of  Eucharistic  reservation. 

Ancient  Christian  archeologists,  frightened  by  the  idea  that 
the  Eucharist  should  ever  have  been  placed  near  the  dead,  be- 

*  Quart.  Stat.,  1.  laud.,  p.  258. 
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cause  they  considered  such  a  usage  a  sort  of  profanation  of 
the  sacramental  species,  were  little  inclined  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  real  eucharistic  pyxes  in  tombs.  There  were,  it  is  true, 
conciliar  decisions  which  strictly  forbade  placing  the  Eucharist 
in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  before  burial,^  and  such  a  practice 
was  unquestionably  more  disrespectful  to  the  sacred  species 
than  to  enclose  them  in  a  separate  case  among  the  sepulchral 
furniture.  There  existed  the  danger  that  it  might  be  thought 
that  this  sort  of  symbolical  Communion  given  to  the  deceased 
sprang  from  the  old  pagan  rite  of  providing  the  dead  person 
against  the  torments  of  hunger,  or  of  placing  at  his  disposal 
the  offering  necessary  to  secure  him  a  favorable  reception  at 
the  entrance  of  the  kingdom  of  the  dead.®  Consequently  the 
temptation  has  arisen  to  believe  that  the  practice  in  question 
could  never  have  risen  from  a  truly  Christian  sentiment;  also 
the  idea  that  the  reprobation  of  the  councils  was  directed  both 
against  the  material  fact,  which  was  considered  a  profanation 
of  the  Sacrament,  and  against  the  sentiment,  too  material 
and  too  much  imbued  with  paganism,  which  begot  the  usage 
in  question.  Possibly  there  was  at  first  in  the  custom  of  giv- 
ing Communion  to  the  dead  some  traces  of  a  still  imperfect 
belief.  However,  a  careful  examination  of  the  old  Christian 
practices  shows  that  they  generally  proceeded  from  a  more  en- 
lightened faith  and  a  higher  and  more  becoming  feeling. 
While  the  first  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church — under  the 
influence  of  the  word  of  the  Saviour :  "  He  who  eats  My  Flesh 
and  drinks  My  Blood  has  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  in  the  last  day  "  ^ — dwelt  on  the  intimate  and  as  it  were 
essential  relation  between  the  Eucharist  and  eternal  life,  the 
first  Christian  artists  multiplied  eucharistic  representations  in 

5  References  will  be  found  in  a  note  of  P.  G.  of  Migne,  t.  XXIX,  col. 
CCCII,  n.  34,  and  in  the  art.  on  "Communion  Eucharistique "  (H.  Mou- 
reau)  in  the  Diction,  de  Thiol  Cath.,  fasc.  XIX,  col.  494  f. 

«  This  is  not  the  place  to  recall  the  custom,  which  was  so  common,  of 
furnishing  the  dead  with  provisions,  and  every  one  remembers  the  Greek 
custom  of  putting  a  small  coin  between  the  lips  of  the  corpse  for  Charon, 
the  gloomy  boatman  of  the  Styx. 

7  St.  John  6 :  55 ;  cf .  48-52,  59- 
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their  decorations  of  the  Catacombs.  The  role  of  these  euchar- 
istic  scenes,  thus  brought  into  relation  with  the  tomb  of  the 
faithful,  has  been  so  well  brought  out  in  works  of  recent  date 
— particularly  those  of  Mgr.  Wilpert  ® — that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  at  more  length  on  this  subject.  Between  painting 
on  the  sides  of  a  tomb  the  more  or  less  symbolized  image  of  the 
Eucharist  and  placing  the  Eucharist  itself  in  the  tomb,  the  dis- 
tance is  assuredly  too  great  to  allow  one  to  conclude  from  the 
existence  of  the  former  practice  to  that  of  the  latter.  Other 
texts  and  other  archeological  discoveries  will  establish  the  pas- 
sage from  one  to  the  other.  Here  for  instance  is  a  text  of  Ter- 
tullian  witnessing  with  all  clearness  to  the  custom  of  Christians 
of  his  time  of  keeping  the  Blessed  Eucharist  in  their  homes, 
since  it  exhorts  one  who  does  not  deem  himself  duly  disposed 
to  partake  of  Communion  during  the  liturgical  services,  to  re- 
ceive nevertheless  and  to  reserve  the  Body  of  Christ:  "Ac- 
cepto  corpore  Domini  et  reservato,  utrumque  salvum  est,  et 
participatio  sacrificii  et  executio  officii."  ®  It  appears  that 
special  cases  came  to  be  gradually  made  for  this  reserva- 
tion in  the  shape  of  little  pyxes  that  were  more  or  less  orna- 
mented. I  am  not  aware,  it  is  true,  that  any  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  fourth  century; 
but  a  text  of  St.  Cyprian  suffices  to  prove  that  there  existed 
like  cases,  apparently  called  area.  He  speaks  of  a  woman 
who  wished — not  being  worthily  disposed — to  open  her  arcGj 
and  who  was  miraculously  deterred  from  doing  so :  "  Et  cum 
quaedam  arcam  suam,  in  qua  Domini  sanctum  fuit,  manibus 
indignis  tentasset  aperire,  igne  inde  surgente  deterrita  est  ne 

*  Le  pttture  delle  Catacombe  rotnane,  2  vols,  (one  of  them  a  volume  con- 
taining 267  plates),  Rome,  1903;  also  an  important  previous  memoir: 
Fractio  Pants,  la  plus  ancienne  representation  du  sacrifice  eucharistique  d 
la  "  Cappella  Greca;"  Paris,  1896.  One  may  also  read  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  profit  the  fine  chapter  which  Mr.  M.  C.  Kaufmann  has  devoted 
to  "representations  of  the  heavenly  banquet"  in  his  work  Die  Sepulcralen 
J enseitsdenkmdler  der  antike  und  des  Urchristentums,  p.  194  ff.  This  re- 
markable volume  opened  in  1900  the  series  of  Forschungen  zur  Monu- 
mentalen  Theologie. 

9  Tertullian,  De  Oratione,  Ch.  XIV,  ap.  Migne,  P.  L. 
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auderet."  ^®  And  since  the  faithful  were  allowed  to  keep  the 
Holy  Eucharist  in  their  homes,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  a  priori 
why  the  idea  of  taking  it  with  one  to  the  tomb  should  not  have 
occurred.  Thus  at  least  St.  Basil  would  have  acted,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  biographer,  sometimes  thought  to  have  been  St. 
Amphilocus.  The  day  he  consecrated  for  the  first  time  he 
placed  in  reserve  a  fragment  of  the  Host,  that  it  might  be  put 
with  him  in  the  tomb.^^  The  biographer  who  relates  this  de- 
tail appears  neither  to  be  astonished  at  it,  nor  to  think  it  ab- 
normal. Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  St.  Basil  would  only 
be  following  a  more  or  less  established  custom  of  taking  the 
Eucharist  with  one  in  order  to  triumph  more  surely  over  death. 
From  this  practice  it  was  easy  to  fall  into  the  abuse  which 
called  forth  the  anathema  of  the  councils,  for  placing  the  Host 
on  the  lips  of  the  dead,  as  if  to  be  more  assured,  by  this  im- 
mediate contact  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  of  Divine  assistance 
at  the  expected  resurrection.  It  may  be  even  that  a  too  literal 
construction  of  some  word  of  a  holy  Doctor  gave  rise  to  this 
usage.  When  Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  instance,  speaks 
of  the  faithful  who,  "having  taken  the  viaticum  of  eternal 
life,  rise  up  straight  to  heaven,"  ^^  some  minds  more  enthus- 
iastic than  enlightened  were  apt  to  misunderstand  that  the 
sacred  Viaticum  could  have  of  itself  all  the  alleged  efficacy 
and  that  to  provide  the  deceased  with  the  sacramental  species 
was  in  a  way  to  introduce  him  directly  into  the  life  of  the 
blessed.  Have  we  not  seen  at  other  times  other  Christians 
persuade  themselves  that  Baptism,  for  instance,  might  have 
the  same  power  for  the  dead  as  for  the  living? 

What  literary  sources  have  often  been  unable  to  prove  has 
become  at  times  evident,  however,  through  fortunate  archeo- 

10  St.  Cyprian,  De  Lapsis,  ap.  Migne,  P.  L.,  IV,  col.  486. 

11  It  is  sufficiently  established  to-day  that  this  document  is  not  authentic, 
and  was  written  long  after  St.  Amphilocus's  time.  It  is  given  in  Migne, 
P.  G.,  t.  XXIX,  at  the  head  of  the  works  of  St.  Basil,  according  to  a 
translation  of  P.  Combefis.  The  passages  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
are  col.  CCCII  and  CCCXV.  They  at  least  possess  the  value  of  ancient 
attestations  for  the  usage  in  question. 

12  Clem.  Alex.,  Stromata,  I,  i,  ap.  Migne,  P.  G.,  VIII,  col.  691. 
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logical  discoveries.  For  the  find  which  was  recently  made  at 
Gezer  is  not  an  isolated  one.  It  brings,  however,  very  wel- 
come confirmation  to  others  by  which  in  turn  its  own  meaning 
is  more  clearly  brought  out.  Not  to  go  outside  the  Pales- 
tinian domain,  which  is  more  specially  ours,  we  will  call  at- 
tention to  only  one  other  discovery,  of  the  same  nature,  in  a 
Byzantine  tomb  at  Oumm  Touba,  a  little  village  near  Bethle- 
hem. This  discovery — the  honor  of  which  belongs  to  the  Rev. 
Father  L.  Cre  of  the  White  Fathers  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
director  in  the  Greek  Melchite  Seminary  of  St.  Ann  in  Jeru- 
salem— goes  back  to  1893.  ^7  ^^^  happiest  coincidence  it  oc- 
curred at  the  very  time  when  preparation  was  being  made  here 
for  the  great  Eucharistic  Congress  presided  over  by  the  legate 
of  the  Holy  See  in  the  course  of  his  mission  to  the  separated 
Churches  of  the  East.^^  This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  mention 
not  only  because  it  seemed  providential,  but  also  in  order  to  re- 
call at  the  same  time  that  the  altogether  fortuitous  coincidence 
leaves  no  room  for  the  least  suspicion  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  object  so  opportunely  brought  to  light.  It  is  indeed  suffi- 
cient to  dispel  the  least  suspicion  of  the  kind,  to  point  out  that 
the  existence  of  such  objects  was  not  even  dreamt  of  at  the 
time.  Moreover,  Father  Cre,  in  acquiring  at  the  place  of  the 
excavation — for  a  mere  trifle — an  object  which  the  native  dig- 
gers, who  had  just  opened  the  tomb,  regarded  as  of  little  worth, 
had  no  idea  then  of  the  altogether  remarkable  value  of  his 
purchase.  He  bought  it  along  with  a  lot  of  Christian  lamps, 
Byzantine  coins  and  vases  of  rainbow-hued  glass,  which  make 
up  the  usual  furniture  of  the  tombs  of  the  period,  furniture 
which  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  poor  Palestinian  fellahin,  who 
sell  it  to  tourists  or  to  the  curio-collectors  of  the  country.  The 
eucharistic  pyx  in  question  had,  if  not  a  more  artistic,  at  least 
a  more  symbolic  form.  It  was  a  thin  tablet  (Fig.  2)  of  earth- 
enware like  the  disc  of  Gezer,  smooth  on  one  side  and  some- 
what decorated  on  the  other,  with  a  central  cavity  covered 
with  glass  and  a  little  hole  for  suspension  on  top.     The  tablet 

13  The  Rev.  Father  Cre  has  related  in  detail  the  circumstances  of  his 
discovery  in  a  very  erudite  study  in  the  Revue  Biblique,  1894,  pp.  277-291. 
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was  modeled  to  resemble  a  bird.  At  first  sight,  Father  Cre, 
having  in  mind  the  part  played  by  the  symbolical  dove  in  the 
primitive  liturgy,  had  thought  that  the  object  represented  a 
dove.  Closer  examination  showed  him  that  in  reality  it  is  a 
peacock.  It  will  be  well  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader 
for  an  instant  to  the  long  silhouette  of  the  bird,  the  large  eye 
and  the  delicate  aigrette  of  the  head,  and,  above  all,  to  the  tail 
which  spreads  out  and  which  is  ornamented  with  two  discs 
very  like  that  for  the  eye.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

Fig.  2. 


artist  intended  to  represent  a  peacock,  and  that  he  has  indeed 
rendered  it  with  all  the  exactness  allowed  by  the  material  on 
which  he  worked  and  the  end  he  had  in  view.  And  the  sym- 
bolic significance  of  the  object  is  increased,  if  we  remember 
what  idea  was  expressed  by  the  image  of  the  peacock  in  the 
iconographic  cycle  of  the  first  centuries.  Very  often  sculp- 
tured on  the  sides  of  baptisteries  or  of  ancient  sarcophagi, 
it  sympolized  the  supernatural  birth  of  man,  or  more  exactly 
his  birth  into  immortality.^*     In  itself  then,  and  independently 

1*  The  documents,  carefully  grouped,  may  be  found,  for  instance,  in 
Wilpert's  Le  pitture  (testo),  p.  23,  etc.,  and  in  Kaufmann,  Die  sepulcralett 
Jenseitsdenkmdler,  p.  190  f.,  cf.  p.  in  and  166.  All  encyclopedias  and 
manuals  of  Christian  archeology  also  furnish  documents  on  the  subject. 
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of  any  ulterior  adaptation,  this  humble  peacock  in  earthen- 
ware, hung  up  in  the  Christian  tomb  of  Oumm  Touba  was  a 
happy  symbol  of  resurrection.  But  how  much  more  expres- 
sive was  the  purpose  it  served ! 

The  glass  which  covered  the  central  cavity  of  the  body  of 
the  bird  had  been  broken,  perhaps  very  long  ago,  in  the 
tomb.  Two-thirds  of  it,  however,  still  adhered  to  the  sides, 
covering  a  tiny  whitish  substance,  hardly  a  few  millimeters 
thick.  The  opening  allowed  one  to  see  in  the  unprotected 
part  of  the  glass  a  residue  discolored  by  light  and  dampness, 
but  of  the  same  nature  as  the  parts  still  covered  by  the  glass. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  eucharistic  bread,  alike  in 
every  respect  to  that  of  our  contemporary  Latin  hosts,  only  a 
little  thicker.^^  The  most  summary  chemical  analysis  would 
give  to  this  certitude  altogether  decisive  evidence.  But  such 
analysis  has  been  thought  superfluous  and  the  sense  of  reli- 
gious respect  for  this  august  relic  has  caused  its  integrity  to 
be  maintained.  The  simple  juxtaposition  of  the  two  figures 
makes  plain  the  identity  of  purpose  of  the  two  objects,  an 
identity  which  is  beyond  doubt  when  one  has  had  both  under 
his  eyes.  The  hypothetical  "  reliquary "  of  Mr.  Macalister 
takes  on  consequently  an  altogether  definite  meaning,  and  a 
documentary  value  which  no  one  doubtless  can  fail  to  see. 
The  most  biased  critic  will  be  all  the  less  inclined  to  reject 
this  new  testimony  of  what  is  for  us  an  unusual  religious  prac- 
tice, that  the  authenticity  of  the  discovery  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. Mr.  Macalister's  well-known  honesty  will  suffice  to  war- 
rant it,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  fortunate  and  learned 
explorer  had  no  adequate  notion  of  what  this  humble  monu- 
ment was  in  reality. 

These  two  discoveries  in  tombs  of  the  same  period,  but  at 
very  distant  points  in  Palestine,  place  beyond  doubt  the  an- 
cient Christian  custom  of  enclosing  the  sacred  Eucharistic 
Body  of  the  Saviour  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  faithful.  Noth- 
ing marked  either  the  tomb  of  Oumm  Touba  or  that  of  Gezer 

i'^  As  it  is  still  made  by  the  Armenians  and  the  Maronites,  who  conse- 
crate unleavened  bread  as  we  do. 
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as  privileged,  or  honored  by  any  particular  veneration  or  con- 
sideration. There  was  in  both  the  disposition  which  was 
usual  at  the  time,  the  same  simple  and  poor  funeral  furniture. 
In  both  cases  the  very  poverty  of  the  eucharistic  case  is  a 
further  indication  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  very  ordin- 
ary tombs;  at  most,  the  Eucharistic  Presence  might  suggest 
that  these  are  tombs  of  priests,^*  and  not  of  any  sepulchral 
sanctuary  or  mortuary  chapel. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  much  more  reverential  and  cere- 
monious forms  of  Western  liturgies,  it  is  not  without  some 
astonishment  that  we  see  the  faithful  of  the  primitive  Church 
acting  so  freely  with  the  august  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  Let 
us,  however,  refrain  from  the  dangerous  pharisaism  which  might 
lead  us  to  misunderstand  the  deep  and  noble  feeling  whence  pro- 
ceeded the  practice  we  have  just  mentioned.  Far  from  appear- 
ing disrespectful,  it  seems  to  me,  after  careful  consideration,  to 
give  expression  to  a  simple  and  ardent  faith  as  well  as  the  most 
touching  devotion  toward  the  most  holy  Sacrament.  In  the 
terrible  and  almost  constant  struggle  of  the  first  Christian 
ages,  the  faithful  had  not,  like  the  most  humble  community 
of  our  days,  the  advantage  of  a  sufficiently  assured  and  fre- 
quent religious  service,  in  churches  whose  free  use  was  secured 
to  them.  Usually  living  among  pagans,  and  not  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  having  no  regular  liturgical  services, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  should  have  been  granted  the 
privilege  of  reserving  in  their  homes  the  Blessed  Eucharist, 
the  treasure  of  their  faith,  source  of  their  courage  and  divine 
nutriment  of  their  most  sublime  hope.  And  after  their  daily 
life  had  been  thus  comforted  and  wholly  animated  by  the 
Eucharistic  Presence,  was  it  not  most  natural  that  they  should 
want  to  have  in  the  tomb  the  privilege  of  the  same  Divine 
Presence?  Armed  with  this  certain  pledge  of  immortality, 
the  Christian  had  nothing  to  fear  from  death.  Even  his  body, 
instead  of  entering  forever  into  the  dread  night  and  the  in- 

1*  In  his  excellent  article,  "  Communion  Eucharistique,"  in  the  Diction, 
de  Theol.  Cath.,  M.  H.  Moureau  recalls  (col.  495)  the  custom  of  placing 
the  Eucharist  on  the  breast  of  dead  bishops. 
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evitable  dissolution  of  the  grave,  would  be  kept  by  this  Divine 
Presence  unto  the  great  day  of  eternal  life.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly a  profanation  of  the  Sacred  Species  to  expose  them  on  the 
lips  of  the  dead  to  contact  with  the  corruption  which  must 
necessarily  take  place;  and  against  that  abuse  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  could  not  fail  to  be  severe.  But  with  the  euchar- 
istic  pyx  it  was  very  different.  The  humble  case  was  prepared 
for  this  very  purpose.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  placed  in 
it  with  dignity  and  respect.  Carefully  guarded  from  any  pro- 
fane touch,  it  was  suspended  in  a  tomb  regarded  as  invio- 
lable to  the  end  of  time.  We  know  indeed  to  what  extent 
the  inviolability  of  the  tomb  preoccupied  the  ancients,  who 
spared  no  precautions,  no  adjurations,  no  threats  in  order  to 
safeguard  it.  Under  such  circumstances  it  did  not  seem  to 
them,  and  it  was  not  in  reality,  less  respectful  to  enclose  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  sacred  tomb  than  it  is  for  us  to  keep 
It  behind  the  locked  door  of  so  many  poor  and  lonely  taber- 
nacles, in  churches  nearly  always  empty.  In  this  light,  the 
ancient  custom  becomes  for  our  piety — in  which  the  exterior 
ceremony  often  conceals  too  much  indifferent  coldness — an  af- 
fecting lesson.  It  shows  us  the  Eucharist  no  longer  as  an 
accidental  element  in  the  life  of  the  Christians,  an  element  he 
may  make  use  of  from  time  to  time  when  he  likes,  but  as  the  real 
and  fertile  principle  of  all  life,  of  all  energy,  of  all  virtue,  the 
very  principle  of  the  only  true  life,  that  which  death  inaugu- 
rates for  eternity.  It  belongs  to  theologians  to  develop  these 
considerations,  our  present  object  being  merely  to  call  the  at- 
tention to  the  archeological  monument  of  the  past  which  sug- 
gests them. 

The  interest  of  the  eucharistic  discovery  at  Gezer  does  not, 
indeed,  stop  here.  The  matter  of  the  Sacrament  was  undoubt- 
edly— in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Oumm  Touba — a  thin  white 
host  of  unleavened  bread.  On  this  account  our  two  little 
pyxes  take  on  the  value  of  very  notable  documents  in  a  ques- 
tion on  which  liturgists  and  the  historians  of  theology  have 
worked  laboriously  with  contradictory  texts,  the  use  of  un- 
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leavened  bread  in  the  ancient  Church/^  We  know  that  to-day 
the  Greek  Church  makes  of  the  consecration  of  unleavened 
bread  a  very  important  point  of  her  liturgy  and  of  her  theo- 
logy. Other  Oriental  Churches,  the  Maronites,  for  instance, 
and  the  Armenians,  use  unleavened  bread,  like  the  Latin 
Church,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  custom 
is  with  them  very  ancient  or  traditional.  Before  the  agree- 
ment arrived  at  in  the  council  of  Florence,  that  every  one 
should  adhere  to  the  usage  traditional  in  his  Church,^®  it  seems 
that  the  controversy  was  a  rather  serious  one  between  the 
Orientals — the  Greeks  especially — and  Occidentals,  at  least 
from  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  question  seems  not  to  have 
arisen  until  that  time.  How  the  Greeks  had  been  able  at  that 
date  to  come  to  such  a  positive  conviction  concerning  the 
antiquity  in  their  Church  of  the  use  of  leavened  bread,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  examine  in  this  place. 

But  our  two  discoveries  are  an  attestation,  material,  I  be- 
lieve, and  incontestable,  that  about  the  fifth  century  the  Byzan- 
tine Church  in  the  various  parts  of  Palestine  could  indif- 
ferently make  use  of  unleavened  or  leavened  bread  for  the 
Eucharist.  That  we  must  indeed  assign  those  two  pyxes  to 
the  local  Greek  liturgy  and  not  to  any  special  Church,  for  in- 
stance Syrian  or  Armenian,  is  apparently  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  the  furniture 
of  these  tombs,  particularly  the  lamps — some  of  which  bear 
the  usual  epigraph  ^«f  Xpiarov  ^aivei  Ttaaiv^  or  Avxvdpia  kuM.  Besidcs, 
the  general  date  of  these  hypogea — fourth  or  fifth  century — in 
secondary  localities  of  Palestine  makes  it  already  less  likely 
a  priori  that  they  belonged  to  Oriental  communities  other  than 
the  Greek  Church.     At  least  some  sign  would  be  necessary 

1^  The  question  has  been  excellently  summed  up  in  an  able  article  by 
Dom  Cabrol,  on  "Azymes"  in  the  Dictionnaire  d'archeologie  Chretienne,  I, 
col.  3254  ff. ;  also  in  that  by  Dom  Parisot  on  "Azyme  **  in  the  Dictionnaire 
de  theologie  catholique,  I,  col.  2653  ff. 

18  Cf.  the  passage  of  the  bull  Laetentur  coeli  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV; 
Enchiridion  of  Denziger,  for  instance  (p.  159,  n.  587  of  the  ninth  edition). 
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in  order  to  prefer  such  an  assignation,  and  such  a  sign  is  ab- 
solutely lacking  in  the  case  of  the  two  discoveries  in  question. 
From  yet  another  point  of  view,  though  of  a  more  private 
nature,  the  discovery  at  Gezer  and  that  at  Oumm  Touba  arrest 
our  attention.  The  one  and  the  other  of  these  eucharistic 
cases  are  of  so  poor  and  simple  a  character  as  to  seem  strange 
to  contemporary  piety.  However,  if  material  conditions  and 
totally  different  circumstances  have  rendered  necessary  and 
recommend  as  infinitely  wise  the  universal  use  in  the  Church 
of  richer  cases  for  the  Eucharist,  it  would  be  wrong  to  take 
offence  at  the  ancient  usage.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
our  veneration  is  more  impressed  by  the  lustre  of  the  gold  or 
silver  than  by  the  Divine  Presence  of  our  Lord  veiled  under 
the  appearance — how  frail  and  lowly! — of  a  tiny  piece  of 
bread.  But  can  anything  be  imagined  more  touching  than  the 
ancient  simplicity?  If  it  is  the  infinite  and  all-powerful  God 
who  is  in  the  Eucharist,  it  is  also  the  God  made  man  in  poverty 
and  absolute  destitution,  the  God  of  the  Crib  of  Bethlehem. 
He  has  allowed  Himself  to  be  enclosed  in  the  poorest  cases  to 
be  the  companion,  the  consolation,  the  support  of  the  life  of 
His  faithful;  He  now  consents  to  be  closed  up  in  the  most 
fragile  object  to  accompany  the  Christian  to  the  tomb  in  order 
to  bring  into  its  darkness  the  sweetness  of  a  ray  of  light  and 
the  certain  pledge  of  a  consoling  hope.  And  it  is  under  this 
last  aspect  that  the  happy  discovery  of  Mr.  Macalister  cannot 
fail  to  be  taken  into  account,  even  by  those  who  do  not  share 
our  Faith.  If  the  meanest  statuette,  the  least  important  reli- 
gious emblem  retain  the  attention  of  the  archeologist  and  of 
the  historian,  howsoever  independent  of  any  belief,  on  account 
of  the  belief  they  manifest,  the  funeral  case  must  assume  even 
in  their  eyes,  and  despite  its  insignificant  appearance,  a  far 
more  definite  and  precious  meaning.  But  no  words  can  ex- 
press the  deep  impression  caused  by  this  object,  lowly  as  it  is, 
on  the  Catholic  observer;  at  least  I  would  be  unable  to  describe 
my  own  feelings  in  its  presence  amid  the  immense  trenches 
opened  on  the  knoll  of  Gezer  by  the  tireless  and  well-directed 
activity  of  Mr.  Macalister.     This  gigantic  labor  has  given  us 
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results  of  the  highest  interest — the  exact  knowledge,  as  we 
said  in  the  beginning,  of  funeral  ways  and  customs  from  earli- 
est historical  times.  Careful  observation  has  established  the 
fact  that  the  primitive  populations  burned  their  dead  in 
caverns  which  constituted  real  crematory  ovens.  Later  the 
immigrant  Semites  substitute  inhumation  for  cremation  and 
fill  the  sepulchre  with  provisions  of  food  and  furniture;  still 
the  tomb  seems  to  remain  for  them  a  place  of  the  utmost  dark- 
ness, whence  the  dead  will  not  return.  With  the  Israelites 
there  is  introduced  a  symbolism,  perhaps  simply  economical, 
but  touching  withal,  into  the  practices  which  give  concrete 
form  to  the  idea  of  immortality.  But  down  to  the  last  days 
of  Judaism  in  the  most  recent  Maccabean  tombs,  the  slow  evo- 
lution of  religious  progress  goes  on  without  any  salient  stages, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  clear  hope  that  death  shall 
ever  be  overcome  and  that  it  shall  be  the  portal  introducing 
man  into  the  true  life  which  shall  never  end.  But  now  a  radi- 
cal transformation  has  taken  place.  Around  the  corpse  noth- 
ing but  symbolical  objects  and  religious  emblems  are  now 
placed :  lamps  especially  are  in  great  number.  And  instead  of 
the  former  provision  of  food  and  drink — vain  phantoms  or 
ineffective  realities  which  consoled  the  survivors  but  gave  ex- 
pression to  no  very  serious  hope — here  is,  hung  above  the 
corpse  momentarily  asleep  in  death,  the  Eucharist,  treasure  of 
divine  hope  and  earnest  of  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body. 
God  has  passed  through  the  earth.  At  the  voice  of  Jesus  a  new 
era  all  flooded  with  heavenly  light  and  with  truth  has  begun 
for  the  world. 

Such  is  the  mute  but  eloquent  story  that  is  told  by  the  hum- 
ble eucharistic  case  found  in  the  Christian  tomb  at  Gezer. 

H.  Vincent,  O.  P. 

Biblical  and  Archeological  School,  Jerusalem. 
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CLANDESTINITY-EETROSPECTIVE  AND  PROSPECTIVE. 

THE  vital  principle  of  the  Church  of  Christ  manifests  its 
existence  in  a  certain  consistent  development  of  her  doc- 
trine, her  discipline,  and  her  worship.  The  legislation  of  the 
Church  concerning  clandestine  or  secret  marriages  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  development  in  discipline.  While  the  Decree 
Tametsi  was  issued  without  stating  by  what  historical  process 
the  Tridentine  Fathers  had  arrived  at  the  important  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  the  Council,  it  summarized  the  historical  atti- 
tude of  the  Church  toward  clandestine  marriages. 

The  timeliness  of  the  questions  regarding  matrimonial  clan- 
destinity  suggests  inquiry  into  the  historical  accuracy  of  what 
the  Tridentine  Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they  said  that  "  the 
Church  of  God,  for  weighty  reasons,  always  abhorred  and 
prohibited  them"  (clandestine  marriages).^ 

The  first  noteworthy  writer  to  caution  Christians  against 
marriages  of  this  kind  was  St.  Ignatius.  He  claims  that  men 
and  women  should  not  embrace  matrimony  without  the 
bishop's  advice  in  order  that  their  marriage  may  be  in  the 
Lord.^  The  language  of  Tertullian  is  even  more  forcible. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  such  marriages  as  are  cele- 
brated without  ecclesiastical  intervention  are  liable  to  be 
branded  as  adulterous  unions.^  Nor  is  this  all.  For,  while 
censuring  the  prevarication  and  unfaithfulness  of  such  advisers 
as  persuade  Christians  to  marry  pagans,  he  intimates  that 
parties  to  such  marriages  neglected  to  consult  the  ministers  of 
the  Church,  who  would  certainly  have  dissuaded  them  from 
ent^ing  wedlock  under  such  circumstances.  Finally,  in  an- 
other passage  of  the  same  treatise*  TertuUiaji  tells  how  he 
admires  the  happiness  of  marriages  consolidated'by  the  Church, 
confirmed  by  an  oblation,  sealed  with  benediction,  and  there- 
fore extolled  by  the  angels  and  ratified  by  the  Father  in 
heaven.*' 

1  Sess.  XXIV,  Cap.  I,  De  Reformatione  Matrimonii. 

2  Epistle  to  Polycarp,  cap.  V.  ^  De  Pudicitia,  Cap.  IV. 

4  Ad  uxorem,  Lib.  II,  Cap.  II.  ^  Ad  uxorem,  Lib.  II,  Cap.  IX. 
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Not  long  after,  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  shaping  regula- 
tions concerning  the  legitimacy  of  second  nuptials,  indirectly 
discountenanced  clandestine  marriages.*  Toward  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  Pope  Siricius  designates  the  nuptial  bless- 
ing as  velatio  conjugalis.'^  One  of  his  contemporaries,  St. 
Ambrose,  urges  that  marriage  ought  to  be  sanctified  by  the 
sacerdotal  pall  and  the  priestly  blessing.®  Furthermore,  St. 
Ambrose  commends  the  custom  of  celebrating  espousals  and 
nuptials  in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses  and  thus  harmon- 
izes his  suggestions  with  the  spirit  of  the  civil  law  requiring 
"  frequentia  et  fides  amicorum  "  for  the  nuptial  ceremony.® 
St.  John  Chrysostom  consigns  clandestine  marriages  to  a  con- 
spicuous place  amid  the  fads  of  philosophical  sectaries.^* 
Finally  in  giving  directions  to  the  Bishop  of  Rouen,  Pope 
Innocent  I  recalls  how  God  blessed  the  world's  first  marriage, 
and  concludes  that  the  church  should  do  the  like  as  often  as 
any  of  her  children  enter  wedlock." 

The  sixth  century  finds  Justinian  bending  his  influence  to 
shape  legislative  measures  so  as  to  exact  the  public  cele- 
bration of  marriage  according  to  a  prescribed  form.^^ 
Toward  the  end  of  this  century  the  thirteenth  canon  of 
the  Ancient  Statutes  of  the  Church,  which,  together  with 
many  others,  is  improperly  ascribed  to  the  so-called  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  obliges  parents  or  their  represen- 
tatives to  present  marriageable  parties  in  church  to  a  priest 
who  in  turn  is  directed  to  bless  the  marriage."  In  the 
year  755  the  French  Episcopate,  assembled  in  the  Council  of 
Vereuil  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  the  restoration  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  ruled  that  marriages  of  all  Catholics, 

«  Hef ele,  History  of  the  Councils,  Vol.  II,  p.  299. 

''  Ep.  ad  Himera,  Cap.  IV. 

8  Ep.  XIX,  Cap.  7.  • 

»  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  VII,  p.  323. 

lORomil.  I  in  Matt.,  Cap.  IV. 

11  Ep.  6  ap.  Migne,  P.  L.,  XX,  475- 

12  Novellae,  22,  74,  117. 

18  Hef  ele,  op.  cit..  Vol.  II,  p.  406. 
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whether  nobles  or  plebeians,  should  be  celebrated  publicly." 
The  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  enjoin  bishops  and  priests 
to  ascertain  whether  contracting  parties  are  free  to  wed,  and, 
if  so,  the  blessing  of  the  Church  should  seal  their  union." 
The  more  securely  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  illegitimate  mar- 
riages, the  Council  of  Friuli,  convened  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  decreed  that  no  one  could  lawfully  enter  wed- 
lock furtively.^**  At  the  dawn  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trosleium,  after  designating  various  formalities  pertain- 
ing to  espousals  and  dowry,  strictly  forbids  Catholics  to  enter 
marriage  secretly.^'  Shortly  after  the  middle  of  this  century 
Pope  Nicolas  I,  replying  to  some  queries  proposed  by  Bul- 
garians, gives  a  splendid  synopsis  of  the  marriage  rite  in  the 
Latin  Church.  The  acts  which  he  specifies  concern  the  pre- 
liminaries as  well  as  the  concomitants  of  marriage.  Under 
the  former  heading  he  classifies  the  manifestation  of  consent 
to  the  contemplated  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  couple  and 
their  parents,  the  delivery  of  the  ring  by  the  groom  to  his 
future  bride  and  the  documentary  transmission  of  the  dowry 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Under  the  latter  heading,  he 
mentions  the  celebration  of  Mass  whereat  the  newly-wedded 
assist  and  receive  Holy  Communion;  the  nuptial  blessing  and 
the  coronation.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  here  that,  once  ^® 
the  Eucharistic  is  substituted  for  the  pagan  sacrifice,  this  ritual 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  ancient  Roman  marriage  rite. 
This  instance  of  adopting  pagan  customs  is  by  no  means  iso- 
lated. In  assimilating  such  customs,  the  Church,  essentially 
conservative,  merely  modified  what  she  found  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  exigencies  of  divine  faith  and  teaching. 

That  succeeding  generations  were  strictly  forbidden  to  en- 
ter wedlock  furtively  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Pseudo-Isi- 

1*  Mansi,  CollecHo  Conciliorum,  Canon  XV;  Hefele,  op.  cit..  Ill,  p.  587. 
15  Capit.  XXXV,  apud  Pertz,  Monumenta  Germaniae  Historica,  Vol.  I, 
p.  95. 
i«  Mansi,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  848. 

17  Mansi,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  287. 

18  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship,  p.  429. 
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dorian  Decretals,  the  Decretals  of  Burchard  and  Gratian.  It 
must  be  remarked  in  passing  that  Gratian  relies  on  many 
fictitious  canons  to  establish  the  prohibition  of  clandestine  mar- 
riages. Nevertheless,  he  gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  prac- 
tice of  his  age,  which  considered  clandestine  marriages  as  pro- 
hibited but  not  invalid.  The  Council  of  Rouen  circumscribed 
the  celebration  of  marriage  with  requirements  that  savor  some- 
what of  rigorism.  The  fourteenth  canon  of  this  Council  ob- 
liges marriageable  parties  to  enter  wedlock  publicly  as  well  as 
fasting  and  to  obtain  a  blessing  on  their  nuptials  from  a  priest 
who  has  not  broken  his  fast.^^  Without  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  wisdom  of  this  decree  in  its  entirety, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  involves  a  condemnation  of  secret  mar- 
riages. 

Fully  in  accord  with  those  who  had  hitherto  labored  to 
eliminate  secret  marriages,  Alexander  III  obliged  marriage- 
able parties  to  exchange  their  promise  of  marriage  publicly  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  Moreover,  while  he  maintained 
that  clandestine  marriages  were  not  invalid,  he  ordered  that 
parties  contracting  marriages  of  this  kind  should  be  punished 
severely,  and  he  suspended  from  priestly  functions  for  three 
years  such  priests  as  presumed  to  assist  at  those  marriages. 
Two  English  Councils,  held  in  1175  and  1200  respectively, 
prescribe  the  public  celebration  of  marriage  and  specify  the 
punishment  for  transgressions  of  the  law.^® 

The  more  effectually  to  terminate  the  abuses  attending 
these  marriages,  Innocent  III,  in  the  Fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, absolutely  interdicted  such  marriages  and  strictly  enjoined 
the  publication  of  the  banns. ^^  Hefele's  History  of  the  Coun- 
cils ^^  contains  several  passages  embodying  data  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  Lateran  legislation  was  disregarded  in  many 
localities.  This  is  precisely  why  various  provincial  councils 
and  diocesan  synods  adopted  statutes  exacting  the  observance 

loMansi,  op.  cit,  Vol.  XX,  p.  38. 

20  Councils  of  London,  apud  Mansi,  Vol.  XX,  p.  719;  Vol.  XXII,  p.  151. 

21  Mansi,  op.  cit,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  1038. 

22  Concilien  Geschichte,  Vol.  V,  pp.  948,  1012,  1014,  1028. 
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of  a  prescribed  form  for  celebrating  marriage  contracts  and 
obliging  the  contracting  parties  to  enter  wedlock  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  parish  priest  and  a  specified  number  of  witnesses. 

The  introduction  of  such  regulations  naturally  paved  the 
way  for  the  action  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  in  shaping  and 
promulgating  the  Tametsi  whereby  "  those  who  otherwise  than 
in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  himself,  or  of  another  priest 
acting  with  the  authorization  of  the  parish  priest  or  the  Or- 
dinary, and  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  should 
attempt  to  contract  matrimony,  the  Holy  Synod  renders  al- 
together incapable  of  contracting  marriage  thus  and  decrees 
that  contracts  of  this  kind  are  null  and  void."  ^^ 

Canonists  of  modern  times  have,  without  any  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  wisdom  of  the  Tridentine  legislation,  conjectured 
that  the  singular  method  of  promulgation  which  characterized 
the  Tametsi  may  have  somewhat  contributed  to  narrow  its 
sphere  of  fruitfulness.  Owing  to  the  various  interpretations 
concerning  not  only  the  binding  force  and  extent,  but  also  the 
meaning  of  the  decree  and  its  application,  several  bishops  at 
the  Vatican  Council  felt  prompted  to  suggest  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  modifying,  if  not  for  abrogating,  the  Tametsi.^* 
No  action  in  this  matter  was  taken,  however,  at  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  the  law  remained  as  before.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  arguments  urged  at  the  Vatican  Council 
in  behalf  of  a  change  that  would  render  the  law  more  uniform 
in  its  interpretation  and  application,  have  had  their  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  important  legislation  recently  issued  by 
the  Holy  See  in  the  Decree  of  2  August,  1907.  The  experi- 
ence of  more  than  three  hundred  years  has  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  expediency  of  amending  the  Tametsi  in  such  a 
way  as  to  effect  the  salutary  purpose  of  the  original  enactment. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  abandoning  the  footsteps  traced  by  the 
Tridentine  Fathers,  Pius  X  enters  the  beaten  path  only  to  add 
greater  security  where  security  already  exists,  and  to  seek  se- 
curity where  experience  bespeaks  security.     Simplicity  and  di- 

2  3Decreta  Concilii  Tridentini,  Sess.  XXIV,  Cap.  I,  De  Ref.  Matr. 
2  4  Martin,  Collectio  Docum.  Cone.  Vaticani,  p.  163. 
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rectness  spell  the  sesame  opening  the  way  for  the  realization  of 
this  double  project.  Is  it  any  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  the 
practical  worth  of  the  Ne  temere  is  quite  plainly  unfolded  in 
actually  rendering  its  sphere  of  efficacy  commensurate  with 
the  domain  of  Catholicism  itself?  Though  universal  in  geo- 
graphical extension,  the  law  is  preeminently  personal  in  the 
realization  of  its  design,  because  it  directly  affects  those  there- 
unto subjected  wherever  they  may  find  themselves,  and  in- 
directly the  territory  wherein  they  may  happen  to  be  situated. 

In  virtue  of  this  decree  the  right  to  bless  nuptials  will  be- 
come more  extensive.  Henceforth  any  individual  charged 
with  the  care  of  souls,  whether  bishop,  pastor,  rector,  vicar,  or 
missionary,  may  validly  assist  at  all  marriages  contracted 
within  the  confines  of  his  jurisdiction.  To  forestall  misunder- 
standing several  of  our  bishops  have  already  issued  instruc- 
tions authorizing  assistant  pastors  or  curates  to  bless  marri- 
ages celebrated  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned  as  assistants.  Those  vested  with  the  right 
to  bless  nuptials  may  name  a  substitute  to  act  in  their  stead. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  decree  designates  the  bride's 
pastor  as  the  proper  individual  to  exercise  this  right.  A 
domicile  in  a  given  parish  or  thirty  days'  actual  residence  there- 
in subjects  the  bride  to  the  pastor  of  that  parish  so  far  as  this 
particular  point  is  concerned. 

In  like  manner  the  Ne  temere  includes  special  regulations 
concerning  such  as  are  thereunto  subjected.  Theoretically, 
all  baptized  individuals  are  liable  to  the  obligation  of  eccles- 
iastical laws.  Practically,  however,  this  law  exempts  such  as 
are  not  Catholics  and  such  as  have  never  been  Catholics. 
Catholics  wishing  to  contract  marriage  validly  with  non- 
Catholics  must,  in  addition  to  securing  a  dispensation  from  the 
impediment  of  mixed  religion  or  disparity  in  worship,  enter 
wedlock  in  presence  of  a  duly  authorized  priest.  Henceforth 
Catholics  giving  expression  of  their  matrimonial  consent  in  the 
presence  of  preachers  or  magistrates  thereby  render  this  con- 
sent inefficacious,  so  much  so  that  such  marriages  are  worthless 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.     The  same  is  to  be  said  when  one 
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of  the  contracting  parties  is  Catholic  and  the  other  non- 
CathoHc,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Holy  See  makes 
provision  to  the  contrary. 

No  doubt  the  consistent  carrying-out  of  the  new  laws  will 
entail  here  and  there  some  difficulties,  yet  they  are  hardly  of  a 
nature  to  advise  an  application  for  any  serious  modification 
or  exemption.  Gradually  the  conditions  will  adjust  them- 
selves, and  we  shall  be  all  the  more  benefited  by  the  combined 
effort  to  maintain  uniformity  in  observing  the  new  laws.  For 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  will  fail 
ultimately  to  lessen  the  number  of  hasty,  rash,  senseless,  and 
sacrilegious  matrimonial  ventures,  whilst  it  is  sure  to  beget 
increased  respect  and  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  Chris- 
tian marriage.  Unity  of  action  in  maintaining  the  exigencies 
of  the  Ne  temere  will  prompt  non-Catholics  seeking  Catholics 
in  marriage  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  Church  and  fre- 
quently to  submit  themselves  to  her  authority  on  the  threshold 
of  matrimony.  The  increase  of  such  marriages  must  neces- 
sarily contribute  much  to  widen  the  influence  of  the  Church  in 
the  social  and  domestic  and,  eventually,  also  in  the  broader 
sphere  of  public  life,  which  the  increase  of  mixed  marriages 
of  recent  years  has  done  no  little  to  mar.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  we  must  regard  the  action  of  those  Ordinaries  who,  like 
the  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  have  anticipated  some  phases 
of  the  Ne  temere  by  the  declared  determination  not  to  grant 
dispensations  to  Catholics  to  wed  non-Catholics. 

James  D.  O'Neill,  D.  D. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

DE  RANCi  AND  THE  TEAPPIST  REFORM. 

{Concluded.) 
IV. 

THE  sequel  to  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  De  Ranee  and  of  the 
history  of  La  Trappe  which  I  have  drawn  for  the  read- 
ers of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  is  such  as  might  be  ap- 
pended to  that  of  every  religious  foundation  in  France  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.     At  the  great  Revolu- 
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tion  the  brotherhood  was  dispersed  and  the  monastery  de- 
stroyed. Hunted  from  monastery  to  monastery,  and  from 
country  to  country  by  the  sanguinary  hordes  of  revolutionary 
soldiery,  a  small  band  of  monks,  each  with  his  habit  and  a  little 
bread  in  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  led  for  a  time  a  some- 
what nomadic  life.  At  Paris,  the  descendants  of  St.  Bruno, 
themselves  about  to  disperse,  gave  them  temporary  shelter; 
then  the  Lazarists  at  Saint-Cyr  extended  their  hospitality  to 
them.  Obliged  to  fly  into  the  country,  the  colony  continued 
its  route,  cheered  now  and  then  by  the  sight  of  a  church,  not 
yet  demolished,  and  blessing  the  house  of  God  by  the  recitation 
of  psalms,  until,  within  a  league  of  the  old  ruined  abbey  of 
Val-Sainte,  they  received  the  cure  of  Cerniat,  who  came  to 
meet  them,  with  a  cross  formed  of  the  branch  of  a  tree.  From 
Val-Sainte  they  were  again  compelled  to  take  flight  to  Buts- 
chirad,  Augsburg,  Munch,  and,  finally,  to  Lithuania:  while 
small  communities,  which  have  since  increased  and  multiplied, 
distributed  themselves  over  England,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  Lacordaire  said  that 
the  monks  and  the  oaks  were  immortal.  The  good  seed,  scat- 
tered broadcast  by  the  revolutionary  tempest,  has  germin- 
ated and  fructified  in  both  hemispheres;  and,  to-day,  the  Trap- 
pists  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world. 

Authorities  do  not  agree  as  to  the  number  of  monks  who 
were  in  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe  when  the  monastery  was  sup- 
pressed. Dubois,^  quoting  a  manuscript  belonging  to  Sept 
Fons,  enumerates  seventy-three  choir  religious,  about  forty 
lay  brothers,  eight  novices  and  six  oblates.  The  Concise  His- 
tory of  the  Cistercian  Order  (p.  156)  says  there  were  fifty- 
three    choir    brethren,    thirty-seven    lay    brothers,    and    five 


1  Histoire  de  I' Abbe  De  Ranee  et  de  sa  Reforme.  Par  M.  I'Abbe  Dubois. 
Paris :  Ambroise  Bray,  1866.  A  very  good  authority,  if  not  the  very  best, 
on  De  Ranee  and  La  Trappe.  So  much  has  been  written  about  De  Ranee, 
and  so  many  romantic  stories  have  been  told  about  him,  that  readers 
should  be  careful  of  the  source  from  which  they  derive  their  information 
and  should  make  sure  that  they  have  got  the  real  historical  facts  of  this 
holy  mortified  man's  life. 

2  Histoire  abrigee  de  I'Ordre  de  Citeaux.    Par  un  Moine  de  Thymadeuc; 
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The  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  of  2  November,  1789, 
and  of  13  February,  1790,  ordered  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
ligious houses  in  France.  Of  course.  La  Trappe  shared  the 
common  fate,  although,  owing  to  an  appeal  made  in  their 
favor  by  the  municipalities  of  Mortagne,  Laigle,  Verneuil, 
and  Soligny,  the  monks  managed  to  remain  in  possession  of 
their  monastery  till  the  month  of  June,  1792.  On  the  27th 
of  April,  1 79 1,  the  community,  seeing  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them,  sent  twenty-one  monks  to  Switzerland  to  found  a 
monastery  called  Val-Sainte  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
place  of  refuge  when  turned  out  of  their  own  house,  which 
eventuated  in  1792.  The  monastery  and  all  the  monastic 
possessions  became  State  property;  the  monks  were  sent  adrift 
to  take  care  of  themselves  as  best  they  could,  and  the  lands, 
forest,  fish-ponds,  houses,  etc.  were  sold  in  1794.^  La  Trappe 
was  left  in  ruins  and  continued  so  until  181 5. 

The  author  of  the  Histoire  Populaire  illustree  de  la  Trappe  * 
relates  how,  after  High  Mass  on  the  3  June,  1792,  the  feast 

2d  ed.,  1897.  Saint-Brieuc :  Imprimerie  Rene  Prud'Homme.  An  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  but  up-to-date  and  very  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  goes.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hist,  populaire,  p.  75,  has  the 
same  figures  as  those  given  above,  whereas  the  second  edition  (p.  156) 
enumerates  sixty  choir  religious,  forty  lay  brothers,  eight  novices,  and  six 
oblates. 

3  In  year  III  of  the  Republic  (1794),  when  La  Trappe  and  its  property 
were  sold,  the  great  woods  were  vested  in  the  State ;  the  buildings  forming 
the  monastery  and  the  surrounding  land  were  alienated,  for  the  sum  of 
38.876  francs,  to  Citizen  Guernon,  a  notary  of  Alengon;  the  farm  of 
Boulay  (situated  where  the  orphanage  is  now)  became  the  property  of 
Citizen  Erambert,  a  merchant  at  Mortagne;  and  Citizen  Fourbet,  a  tile- 
maker  at  Soligny,  bought  for  29,200  francs  the  tiled  ovens  and  the  sur- 
rounding lands,  all  situate  near  the  Calvary  erected  on  the  road  to  Soligny. 
These  three  principal  lots  had  been  for  the  great  part  broken  up,  and 
several  divisions  had  been  sold  to  other  proprietors,  including  M.  Dupey- 
ron,  who  acquired  the  mill  and  four  ponds,  and  M.  Lherminier,  who  got 
the  pharmacy. 

*  Histoire  Populaire  illustree  de  La  Trappe.  Par  un  Religieux  de  ce 
Monastere.  Paris:  H.  Oudin,  1895.  8vo,  pp.  xxxiv-285.  A  new  and  en- 
larged edition  in  4to  was  published  in  1903.  Another  history  of  La  Trappe, 
published  at  the  monastery,  is  Abbaye  de  Maison-Dieu  N.  D.  de  la  Trappe 
au  Perche.    Par.  M.  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire.     In-fol.  illustre. 
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of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  the  commissaries  of  the  district  of 
Mortagne  went  to  La  Trappe,  took  away  all  the  sacred  vases, 
church  ornaments,  and,  generally,  all  the  movable  effects 
designated  in  their  inventory.  Then  they  ordered  all  the  re- 
ligious to  leave  the  monastery.  "  One  may  be  left  to  judge 
of  the  excessive  grief  which  overwhelmed  us  on  this  cruel 
catastrophe,"  said  one  of  them.  The  oldest  and  most  infirm 
found  shelter  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  monastery;  several 
later  on,  took  refuge  in  the  convent  of  Gros-Bois  near  Paris 
where  they  lived  like  genuine  Trappists.  Dom  Mary-Bernard 
retired  to  England,  into  Derbyshire,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a 
true  cenobite  and,  for  eleven  years,  devoted  himself  to  the  com- 
position of  his  great  work  entitled  Les  Heros  du  Christianisme 
a  travers  les  Ages,  and  died  in  his  retreat.  Several  Trappists 
became  confessors  and  martyrs ;  thus,  the  Prior,  Dom  Gervais 
Brunet,  wishful  of  remaining  in  his  dear  abbey  to  the  last 
extremity,  was  imprisoned,  deported  in  the  vessel  "  Les  deux 
Associes  "  and  died  in  the  roadstead  of  ITle  d'Aix,  near  Roche- 
fort,  20  August,  1794,  and  was  interred  in  ITle  Madame;  in 
which  also  was  buried  Pere  Antoine,  master  of  the  lay  brothers, 
who  was  sent  on  board  the  same  ship  and  died  in  the  same 
month.  Pere  Jerome,  subprior,  after  being  kept  in  the  citadel 
of  St.  Martin  de  Re  since  i  August,  1798,  was  liberated  on 
25  January,  1800,  by  order  of  the  First  Consul  and  retired 
to  Paris.  Frere  Michel  (Allain)  was  arrested  and  impris- 
oned at  Alengon.  It  is  recorded  that  the  captain  of  the 
**  Deux  Associes  "  treated  with  kindness  the  priests  and  re- 
ligious whom  he  took  to  England. 

When,  in  18 15,  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,**  the  monks 
purchased  back  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  it  was  unrecog- 
nizable in  the  shapeless  mass  it  had  become.  It  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  completely  destroyed;  but  some  walls,  which  still 
remained  standing,  only  served  to  accentuate  the  desolate  as- 
pect of  the  ruins.     The  gardens,  stripped  of  their  trees,  had 

5  Napoleon  I  expelled  the  monks  from  all  the  monasteries  in  the  Em- 
pire, imprisoning  several,  because,  as  he  alleged,  they  sided  with  the  Pope 
against  him. 
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been  converted  into  ridges;  the  plough  had  leveled  all  the 
ground.  The  approaches  of  the  monastery,  entirely  dug  up, 
resembled  a  muddy  marsh;  and  pools  of  stagnant  water  were 
the  retreat  of  frogs  and  toads.  Thorns  and  brambles  inter- 
mingled in  other  places  and  stretched  across  the  crumbling 
walls.  The  water-wheel  of  the  mill  was  rotting ;  that  old  edi- 
fice of  Gothic  formation  alone  remained  intact  in  the  midst  of 
this  confusion.  The  ravagers  of  1793  had  only  spared  the  ab- 
batial  and  a  few  other  buildings  adjoining  the  first  or  outer 
courtyard,  which  were  themselves  in  a  state  of  complete  de- 
lapidation.  Outside  the  cloistral  enclosure  the  same  disorder, 
the  same  disintegration  reigned:  lands  ill  cultivated  and  be- 
come sterile,  flooded  marshes,  ponds  badly  banked,  roadways 
broken  up  and  resembling  ravines  hollowed  out  by  water.  A 
view  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  in  181 5  given  in  the  Histoire 
Populaire  is  the  very  picture  of  desolation  itself  and  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  illustration  of  La  Trappe  before  the 
Revolution  in  the  same  book. 

Referring  to  the  fate  of  the  ancient  abbey  after  the  departure 
in  1792,  of  its  peaceful  occupants  the  author  of  the  Odysee 
Monastique  ®  says :  "  The  House  of  God  ^  had  become  the 
prey  of  despoilers  and  the  sacrilegious :  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord  had  passed  into  profane  hands.  One  saw  the  stones  of 
the  sanctuary  dispersed ;  sacred  canticles  had  given  place  to 
the  silence  of  death.  The  visitor  asked  himself,  if  the  breath- 
ing of  an  Ezechiel  would  one  day  reanimate  those  dry  bones, 

«  Odysee  Monastique:  Dom  Augustin  de  L'Estrange  et  les  Trappistes 
perdant  la  Revolution.  Published  at  La  Trappe,  in  1898.  This  Dom  Au- 
gustin (Louis  Henri  L'Estrange)  was  one  of  the  monks  at  La  Trappe  in 
1 791.  He  was  sent  as  superior  of  the  new  foundation  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  obtained  from  the  authorities  of  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  permis- 
sion to  take  possession  of  Val-Sainte,  an  unoccupied  Cistercian  monastery, 
to  which  he  took  twenty-five  monks,  leaving  a  hundred  at  La  Trappe.  He 
managed  to  keep  the  Trappists  together — to  maintain  them  in  existence  as 
Trappists— till  1815,  when  they  got  back  to  some  of  their  monasteries  in 
France,  the  order  having  in  1808  ventured  to  plant  anew  two  houses  in 
that  country.  The  hardships  he  endured  and  the  works  he  accomplished 
form  a  thrilling  story. 

■'^  La  Trappe  was  called  Abbaye  de  Maison  Dieu. 
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if  another  Nehemiah  would  come  to  uplift  those  ruins  the 
sight  of  which  moved  the  soul  to  tears.  Revolutionary  im- 
piety had  hastened  to  glut  its  mad  rage  on  all  that  concerned 
religion.  It  manifested  itself  in  that  iconoclastic  destruction 
and  sacrilegious  profanation  of  which  Protestantism  alone  had 
been  capable;  in  a  word,  the  abomination  of  desolation  had 
penetrated  from  all  sides  into  the  holy  place.  The  pen  refuses 
to  record  the  excesses,  the  turpitude  of  every  kind  with  which 
those  shameless  libertines  sullied  the  Lord's  inheritance.  They 
seemed  to  have  set  themselves  to  the  ta§k  of  surpassing  in  in- 
quity  the  good  odor  of  sanctity  which  the  solitude  of  La  Trappe 
had  shed  around  it  in  preceding  ages.  At  the  head  of  the 
revolutionary  bands  of  the  country  was  a  wretch  who  owed 
everything  to  La  Trappe,  even  his  daily  bread.  They  called 
him  *  the  Marat  of  Soligny.'  After  profaning  and  stripping 
the  altars  and  breaking  the  holy  images,  etc.,  he  made  a  sport 
of  fashioning  ignoble  habits  with  the  remnants  of  religious 
banners  and  other  sacred  ornaments.  The  floor  and  parti- 
tions of  his  hut  were  made  of  the  cemetery  crosses.  We  re- 
frain from  mentioning  the  rest.  Hardly  had  the  domain  of 
La  Trappe  been  declared  national  property,  when  this  scamp 
and  his  disorderly  followers  rushed  to  the  monastic  cloisters 
as  to  their  prey.  They  rummaged  the  cells  and  basements  and 
began  the  demolition  with  the  church  and  belfry,  causing  the 
latter  to  fall  partly  by  means  of  large  ropes  drawn  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  horses.  The  four  bells  had  already  been 
removed  and  sent  to  Mortagne  to  be  converted  into  money,  ac- 
cording to  one,  or  into  pieces  of  canon,  according  to  others. 
As  a  prelude  to  these  mournful  scenes,  the  wretches  had  un- 
furled the  black  flag  at  the  entrance  gate  in  place  of  the  cross 
which  had  been  erected  there.  Later  on  a  red  flag  replaced 
the  first;  and  as  there  was  no  blood  to  be  shed  at  La  Trappe 
as  elsewhere,  the  populace  indulged  in  unclean  orgies.  It 
was  then  they  built  opposite  the  monastery  an  inn  which  was 
first  called  by  the  ignoble  name  of  "  Bottle  Inn."  Meanwhile 
they  finished  the  work  of  demolition.  They  searched  and 
found  saltpetre  in  the  old  cloistral  walls,  chapels,  and  differ- 
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ent  places;  the  stones  of  the  church  were  dispersed  and  sold; 
the  wood-work  supplied  useful  materials  to  greedy  and  mer- 
cenary speculators;  in  fine,  the  ancient  Abbey  of  La  Trappe, 
overthrown  from  top  to  bottom,  was  transformed  into  a  vile, 
immense  field  of  merchandise ;  of  its  past  glory  there  remained 
only  the  buildings  of  the  outer  court  and  the  abbot's  wing. 
Thus  at  the  same  epoch  Clairvaux  was  changed  into  a  glass- 
works and  later  into  a  central  prison.  The  Departmental 
authority  of  Orne  had  previously  confiscated  the  conventual 
archives,  the  library,  etc.,  to  form  with  that  of  Val-Dieu 
and  other  monasteries  of  the  country  the  nucleus  of  the  pres- 
ent library  of  Alen^on.  We  say  nothing  of  the  sale  by  auction 
of  the  monks'  movable  goods ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  silently 
a  ceremony  which  contrasts  in  a  touching  manner  with  the 
terribly  cynical  scenes  which  we  have  recalled.  The  word  of 
the  prophet  was  verified  in  this  desolate  land ;  the  bones  of  the 
saints  were  made  the  food  of  birds  of  prey,  and  unclean  beasts 
struggled  for  the  lifeless  remains  of  God's  children.  There 
is  not  a  word  too  much  in  this  language ;  the  following  recital 
will  afford  a  striking  demonstration  of  it :  let  us  permit  an  eye- 
witness to  speak: 

"At  the  beginning  of  June,  1804,  the  worthy  cure  of  Soligny, 
M.  Marchand,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  friends,  M.  Mazier, 
formerly  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  di- 
rection of  La  Trappe.  When  they  arrived  near  the  melan- 
choly ruins  of  the  abbatial  church,  they  saw  to  their  great 
surprise  in  the  cemetery  several  pigs  ®  rooting  up  the  earth  of 
that  holy  place  and  dragging  out  the  bones  of  the  monks  who 
had  been  buried  there.  Their  hearts  were  wrung  by  the 
spectacle.  Without  hesitating,  they  resolved  on  methods  of 
stopping  such  a  profanation  by  exhuming  those  precious  re- 
mains to  transfer  them  to  the  parish  cemetery.  The  holy 
cure  made  an  appeal  to  his  parishioners  and  the  members  of 
the  confraternity  of  Saint  Roch.  The  next  Sunday  he 
mounted  the  pulpit  and  told  what  he  had  seen  and  how  grieved 

8  "  In  the  cemetery  they  had  established  a  piggery."  {Hist,  populaire, 
p.  166.) 
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he  was  at  it.  Their  hearts  were  touched ;  the  brethren  of  St. 
Roch  and  the  parishioners,  in  a  spirit  of  religion  and  of  sym- 
pathy, wished  to  collect  remains  so  worthy  of  respect  and  con- 
signed to  an  earth  so  holy.  The  next  day  they  set  to  work. 
The  venerable  cure  requested  his  friend  to  direct  this  pious 
labor,  an  offer  which  he  most  cordially  accepted.  Eight 
workmen  came  and  worked  so  zealously  that  the  labor  was 
finished  in  nine  days.  The  smallest  pieces  that  could  be 
seen  were  taken  up  and  at  once  deposited  in  a  building  which 
the  hammer  of  the  revolutionary  vandals  had  spared.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  edifying  than  the  religious  silence  and 
veneration  with  which  the  charitable  laborers  accomplished 
this  good  work.  However,  an  incident  occurred  to  relax  their 
ardor.  Three  gendarmes  and  an  officer  presented  themselves 
with  an  order  to  stop  the  exhumation  on  the  pretext  that  the 
opening  of  these  graves  might  vitiate  the  atmosphere  and 
bring  sickness.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  quondam  justice  of 
the  peace  to  comply  with  their  order  and  his  energetic  de- 
claration that  what  was  begun  would  be  continued  to  the  end, 
they  had  recourse  to  threats  and  drew  up  a  report  of  the  re- 
sistance offered  them.  Then  terror  took  hold  of  these  brave 
fellows  and  it  was  a  question  who  would  get  away  quickest, 
some  carrying  away  their  implements,  others  leaving  them 
in  the  place.  It  was  proposed  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
work  to  sign  the  proces  verbal]  he  flatly  refused,  despite  their 
ill  humor.  This  little  skirmish  did  not  hinder  them  next  day 
from  resuming  the  work  with  renewed  zeal.  The  result  was 
all  that  was  wished;  they  had  collected  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bones.  It  remained  to  devise  means  of  transferring 
them  and  of  imparting  to  that  ceremony  the  pomp  befitting 
it.  For  this  service  three  vehicles  were  lent.  In  default  of 
coffins  they  borrowed  flags  with  which  they  made  shrouds,  each 
capable  of  containing  eight  skeletons.  *  We  had  one  hundred 
and  sixty  skulls  to  bury,*  relates  M.  Mazier.  Everything  was 
carried  out  with  the  most  religious  respect.  M.  Lherminier, 
physician  of  La  Trappe,  nobly  contributed  his  share  to  these 
obsequies.     They  next  proceeded  to  the  loading  of  the  ve- 
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hides  decorated  with  white  flags  relieved  with  mortuary  mono- 
grams, the  horses  being  covered  with  crape  with  funeral 
emblems  round  their  necks.  When  these  preparations  were 
finished,  M.  Marchand,  always  on  the  spot,  gave  the  signal 
for  departure  with  the  chanting  of  psalms,  each  one  taking 
his  place,  the  cure  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  leading  the  way; 
the  funeral  cars  advancing  between  files  of  members  of  the 
charitable  confraternities,  and  an  immense  crowd  following 
the  cortege.  The  sky  itself  favored  this  ceremony,  which 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  triumph.  The  ceremony  was  still 
more  moving  at  the  cemetery  where  the  remains  were  de- 
posited in  a  large,  deep  grave,  the  last  rites  lasting  for  more 
than  two  hours.  Father  Augustin  de  TEstrange,  whose  mind 
and  heart  were  fixed  in  this  holy  retreat  of  his  religious  youth, 
was  deeply  moved  when  he  heard  of  this  translation,  and, 
like  another  Jeremiah,  went  to  gaze  on  the  ruins  of  his  mon- 
astery and  mourn  over  the  woes  of  France  watered  by  the 
blood  of  its  king  and  its  children.  He  made  it  his  duty  to 
identify  the  remains  of  his  brethren  and  expressed  to  the 
worthy  pastor  his  lively  gratitude.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a 
new  memorial  service  for  the  dead  monks.  Their  reverend 
survivor,  standing  over  their  grave  and  drawing  inspiration 
from  the  circumstance,  poured  forth  his  soul  in  words  so  full 
of  faith,  resignation,  and  hope,  that,  his  emotions  becoming 
contagious  and  seizing  upon  those  present,  all  eyes  were  soon 
swimming  with  tears. 

"  The  beautiful  statue  of  St.  Bernard  which  adorned  the 
church  of  La  Trappe  was  rescued  and  placed  in  the  church  of 
Prepotin;  and  the  good  inhabitants  of  that  little  town  were 
long  the  only  ones  who  continued  to  go  to  Sunday  Mass,  des- 
pite the  penalties  inflicted  on  transgressors.  An  evil-minded 
person  having  denounced  them  to  the  authorities  at  Mortagne 
and  brought  a  detachment  of  the  revolutionary  army  to  Pre- 
potin, four  of  the  inhabitants  were  summarily  arrested  and  a 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  demolished  in  the 
public  streets  after  being  profaned,  and  there  broken  into  frag- 
ments, used  to  heat  a  wash-house.     The  four  prisoners  were 
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brought  before  Robespierre's  tribunal  and  consigned  with 
other  pretended  conspirators  of  the  Department  in  the  famous 
prison  of  Plessis,  called  the  ante-room  of  death.  They  had 
been  there  several  months  and  in  two  days  more  were  to 
mount  the  scaffold,  when  the  9th  Thermidor  (27  July  1794) 
delivered  France  from  Robespierre  and  allowed  the  innocent 
prisoners  to  return  to  their  village  homes."  ® 

The  whole  monastery  was  rebuilt  in  1816  and  the  following 
years,  and  in  the  year  1886  to  1895  put  into  its  existing  com- 
plete state.  They  have  held  possession  of  it  from  181 5  up  to 
the  present,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  month  or  so  in  1880 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  French  government  by  virtue 
of  decrees  passed  on  29  March  of  that  year  at  the  instance 
of  Jules  Ferry,  which  involved  the  expulsion  of  1450  monks 
in  France.  According  to  the  "  Status  Generalis  Abbatiarum, 
Prioratuum,  Monasteriorum  Ordinis  Cisterciensis,  anno  1894" 
— an  official  record,  giving  statistics  of  the  different  congrega- 
tions, number  of  monks,  nuns,  houses,  etc. — the  community  of 
La  Trappe  at  that  date  consisted  of  twenty-five  priests,  twelve 
choir,  and  fifty  lay  brothers;  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
in  the  community.  Since  1885  they  have  had  an  orphanage 
which  supports,  educates,  and  trains  a  hundred  little  boys  who 
are  taught  trades  and  thus  fitted  to  start  life  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  do  so  for  themselves.  They  are  no  drones  or 
touches  imitiles,  these  modern  monks,  as  Protestants  and  anti- 
clericals  would  have  the  world  believe.  This  is  an  age  of  in- 
dustrial development,  and  that  they  are  alive  to  it  and  men  of 
their  time,  is  shown  by  the  industries  carried  on  at  La  Trappe, 
which  included  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  until  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  government;  the  preparation  of  quinine  wine 
(vin  de  quinquina  phosphate)  in  which  they  use,  by  prefer- 
ence, the  famous  wine  of  the  abbey  of  Staoueli  in  Algeria; 
flour-milling,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  for  the  grinding 
of  corn  destined  for  the  monastery  and  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country;  cheese-dairying,  the  products  of  which  come 
near  those  of  Port  Salut  and  serve  to  provide  nutriment  for 

^  Odysee  Monastique,  pp.  213-218. 
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the  religious  and  the  orphans;  the  preparation  of  a  blend  of 
malt  and  coffee;  and  a  printing  press  from  which  are  issued 
books  or  musical  manuals  for  the  use  of  the  monks. 

Until  1892  the  Trappists  were  divided  into  four  Congrega- 
tions, two  of  which  were  in  France,  one  in  Belgium,  and  one 
in  Italy.  In  that  year  Leo  XIII  united  the  first  three  of  these 
congregations  into  one,  with  an  abbot-general  and  definitors 
of  its  own  residing  in  Rome,  and  new  Constitutions  and  Rules. 
It  has  as  Cardinal-Protector  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla ;  the  Abbot-general  is  the  Most  Rev.  Dom  Augustin  Marr, 
Titular-Bishop  of  Constance.  The  Italian  congregation  of 
Casamari,  as  it  is  called,  with  only  three  houses,  remained  just 
as  it  was,  directly  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Reformed 
Cistercians,  formerly  called  Trappists,  have  seventy-eight 
houses  altogether,  including  religious  of  both  sexes ;  the  mon- 
asteries numbering  seventy-one  and  the  nunneries  seventeen. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  only  one  branch  of  the  Cistercian 
Order.  There  are  two  others,  namely,  the  Common  Observ- 
ance, which  includes  the  houses  that  never  adopted  De  Ranee's 
reform;  and  the  Middle  Observance,  so  called  because  it  is, 
as  it  were,  midway  between  the  other  two,  being  stricter  than 
the  Common  and  less  so  than  the  Trappists.  The  following 
table  shows  how  the  three  branches  stood  in  1894: 
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Grand  Total  of  the  Whole  Cistercian  Order. 

Houses 134 

Superiors,  Abbots  and  Abbesses 211 

Priests i 
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Choir  Religious  of  Both  Sexes 3303 

Lay  Religious  of  Both  Sexes 3393 

Grand  Total  of  Persons  not  Including  Superiors 7903 

In  round  numbers  the  total  number  of  monks,  according 
to  the  Hist.  Populaire  (p.  355),  in  1903,  was  about  3,255; 
and  of  nuns  910.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  give,  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  the  exact  numbers  in  each  house  of  the  Order, 
owing  to  the  distance,  difficulty  of  communication,  and  especi- 
ally on  account  of  the  numbers,  always  fluctuating  by  reason 
of  deaths,  professions,  etc. 

The  outlook  of  the  religious  orders  in  France  at  present  is 
darkened  by  the  clouds  which  overcast  the  political  horizon. 
The  government  has  not  yet  taken  any  proceeding  against  the 
Cistercians,  who,  however,  have  no  knowledge  or  assurance 
as  to  what  may  happen  to  them  any  day.  Sufferance  is  the 
badge  of  all  their  tribe.  They  are  no  strangers  to  persecu- 
tion, spoliation,  and  even  martyrdom,  having  more  than  once 
passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal.  History,  particularly  in 
France,  is  wont  to  repeat  itself.  They  have  counted  the  cost. 
Soldiers  of  the  Cross,  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Church 
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Militant,  they  are  prepared  for  action;  to  advance  boldly  or 
retreat  in  good  order.  As  a  rule  most  of  the  monasteries  have 
places  of  refuge  to  which  they  can  retire  if  the  worst  should 
occur.  For  instance,  the  abbey  of  Melleray  in  Brittany — the 
parent  house  of  Mount  Melleray  in  Ireland,  which  has  an  off- 
shoot in  Dubuque,  la., — has  taken  a  large  farm  in  South  Devon- 
shire, England,  and  has  a  community  already  there.  There  is 
also  a  colony  of  Cistercians  in  the  diocese  of  Clifton,  Bristol, 
from  the  Abbey  of  Notre  Dame  de  Grace,  Bricquebec,  diocese 
of  Coutances.  Other  French  monasteries  have  houses  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  America.  Thus,  while  hoping  for  the 
best,  they  are  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  Captain  General 
or  Governor  of  Madagascar  asked  to  have  a  colony  of  Cister- 
cians sent  out  to  that  French  possession  to  teach  the  natives  a 
proper  method  of  agriculture;  but  they  have  not  gone  as  yet. 
The  Trappists  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  passing,  have  shown  themselves  no  unworthy  descen- 
dants of  the  monks  of  the  West  who,  as  the  Protestant  his- 
torian Hallam  and  other  non-Catholic  writers  admit,  pre- 
served the  knowledge  of  agriculture  as  well  as  of  letters  dur- 
ing what  are  called  the  Dark  Ages.  On  the  whole,  the  French 
Trappists  are  hopeful  that  the  storm  which  menaces,  may  pass, 
and  that  better  times  for  religion  in  France  may  supervene. 

R.  F.  O'Connor. 
Cork,  Ireland. 
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ALL  the  duties  of  a  priest  are  sacred.  Each  comes  with  its 
burden  of  labor,  it  is  true ;  but,  even  as  he  performed  it, 
he  has  the  joyous  consciousness  that  he  is  fulfilling  a  divine 
commission.  There  is  one  work,  however,  which  is  pleasing 
to  the  Divine  Master  above  the  rest ;  and  which  becomes  to  the 
priest,  who  is  striving  to  serve  Him  faithfully,  with  a  very 
source  of  untold  delight  in  its  performance.  It  is  the  work  of 
instructing  little  children  unto  justice,  and  preparing  them  for 
a  glorious  entrance  into  heaven.     As  another  Christ,  the  priest 
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gathers  these  httle  ones  around  him,  speaks  with  them  face 
to  face,  studies  their  thoughts  and  desires,  wins  their  confid- 
ing love,  impresses  his  own  personality  on  their  characters, 
and  forms  in  their  receptive  minds  clear  ideas  of  God  and  of 
life,  of  right  and  of  wrong,  such  as  will  serve  to  guide  and  rule 
their  lives  aright  even  until  death.  As  a  messenger  from  on 
High,  he  leads  them  unto  Christ,  and  so  keeps  them  under  the 
Saviour's  influence  that,  as  the  days  of  life  go  by,  they  learn 
to  know  Him  better,  to  love  Him  more  ardently,  and  to  serve 
Him  more  faithfully.  In  this  way  he  endeavors  to  make 
them  ever  more  Catholic  in  thought  and  desire,  in  deed  and 
in  character.  A  rare  privilege  is  this,  a  work  of  heroic 
love ;  and  for  its  successful  accomplishment  no  necessary  labor 
can  rightly  be  considered  too  burdensome,  no  needed  sacrifice 
too  great  to  be  made. 

The  true  priest  labors  with  the  children,  not  only  during 
one  brief  hour  each  week,  but  at  all  possible  times  and  in  every 
possible  place.  Gladly  does  he  avail  himself  of  each  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  promoting  their  spiritual  welfare.  No- 
where however  are  the  results  more  evident,  and  probably 
more  enduring  than  in  the  Sunday-school.  Here  the  children, 
hastening  from  all  sides,  assemble  around  him,  and  with  guile- 
less hearts  naturally  yearning  for  the  happiness  promised  them 
in  heaven  seem  eagerly  to  inquire :  "  What  must  we  do  in  or- 
der to  be  saved?"  With  loving  trust  they  place  themselves 
under  his  care  and  guidance.  They  appeal  to  him  without 
uttering  the  words :  "  Lead  us  away  from  sin,  and  on  to  God." 
Christ  wills  this  to  be  done,  even  commands  it ;  and  the  priest 
obeys.  Nothing  which  lies  within  his  power  may  be  left  un- 
done. 

I. 

Various  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  however,  and  careful 
attention  given  to  some  things  which  may  not  always  seem  to 
be  of  great  importance,  yet  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
achieve  true  and  lasting  success  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  Not  the  least  important  matter  is  the  proper  choice 
of  the  place  or  hall  where  the  children  may  be  assembled  so 
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closely  together  that  all  can  distinctly  hear  the  prayers  and 
instructions  of  the  priest;  and,  at  the  same  time,  wherein  the 
classes  may  be  separated  so  far  apart,  at  least  during  the  time 
of  recitation,  that  one  will  not  disturb  the  work  of  another. 
There  are  furthermore  required  certain  conveniences  and  appli- 
ances to  render  illustration  of  the  lessons  easy  alike  to  teacher 
and  pupil.     A   favorable  hour  is   to  be  determined  on  for 
holding  Sunday-school.     Pupils,  teachers,  and  officers  must  be 
educated  not  only  to  attend  regularly  and  punctually  at  the 
appointed  time,  but  also  to  come  prepared  and  disposed  for 
their  work.     The  entire  Sunday-school  should  be  so  graded 
and  classified,  organized  and  systematized,  controlled  and  di- 
rected that  with  unified  activity,  which  receives  its  sanction 
and  blessing  from  on  High,  it  will  accomplish  the  greatest 
possible  good  for  each  of  its  members.     Text-books  suitable 
and  attractive  must  be  supplied  for  the  children  of  the  various 
grades,  such  as  will  contain  the  truths  of  Christian  doctrine 
rightly  adapted  to  their  individual  minds  and  hearts.     Even 
more  than  this  is  now  being  urgently  demanded.     Many,  who 
have  had  long  and  varied  experience  in  Church  work,  deem 
it  advantageous,  and  even  necessary,  to  have  the  entire  Sunday- 
school  so  graded  and  systematized  that  during  each  successive 
week  of  the  year  one  new  chapter,  or  lesson,  containing  the 
same  doctrinal  truth  can  be  studied  by  all  the  pupils  of  at  least 
the  first  six  grades,  and  thoroughly  explained  in  the  presence 
of  all  by  the  priest  in  charge.     Were  this  done,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  series  of  Catechisms  so  prepared  that  all 
would  have  the  same  number  of  chapters,  one  for  each  Sunday, 
containing,   more   or   less   comprehensively   for   the  various 
grades,  the  same  doctrines  given  regularly  in  the  same  order. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  the  more  difficult  words 
would  be  correctly  accentuated  for  pronunciation  and  defined 
as  briefly  and  as  clearly  as  possible.     Then  all  the  doctrines 
found  in  the  chapter  under  review  would  be  given  in  para- 
graph form,  so  as  to  enable  the  child  to  see  the  entire  truth  of 
the  lesson  at  a  glance,  pictured  before  the  mind  in  its  unity. 
Lastly,  would  come  the  questions  and  answers  which,  wherever 
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found,  would  be  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  in  wording,  al- 
though they  would  viry  in  number  according  to  the  particular 
grade  for  which  they  were  prepared.  These  would  serve 
merely  to  emphasize  and  bring  out  the  child's  knowledge  of  the 
exposition  placed  above.  As  to  the  exposition  given  in  para- 
graph form,  many  of  our  best  teachers  believe  that  it  should 
be  composed  of  the  exact  answers  of  the  lesson,  placed  one 
after  the  other  in  regular  order,  with  the  addition  of  only  such 
introductory  and  explanatory  phrases  and  sentences  as  are  re- 
quired for  expressing  the  complete  sense. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  series  of  Catechisms,  one  thing  is  certain,  many  ines- 
timable advantages  would  be  derived  from  its  proper  use  in  a 
rightly  systematized  and  conducted  Sunday-school.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  following.  Each  child  would  receive  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  during 
every  year,  and  thereby  gain  an  ever  clearer  and  more  com- 
prehensive insight  into  its  truth,  as  also  an  ever  deeper  and 
more  persuasive  appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  power  for  good. 
The  teachers  could  have  each  lesson  explained  to  them  by  the 
priest  at  their  weekly  meetings,  and  could  there  decide  upon 
the  best  methods  and  illustrations  to  be  used  in  teaching  this 
to  the  classes  of  the  several  grades.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Sunday-school  session,  the  priest  could  briefly  explain  to  all 
present  the  particular  doctrine  about  to  be  taught,  and,  im- 
mediately before  the  closing  prayer,  he  could  again  picture  the 
lesson's  central  truth  before  the  minds  of  the  children,  im- 
press this  more  deeply  on  their  memories,  increase  its  influence 
over  their  hearts,  and  make  it  a  living  part  of  their  lives. 

II. 

Besides  a  convenient  Sunday-school  hall  suitably  furnished 
with  necessary  appliances,  and  a  full  assemblage  of  children 
thoroughly  organized,  supplied  with  proper  text-books,  and 
rightly  disposed  for  receiving  religious  instruction,  the  priest 
must  have  help.  Except  in  a  very  small  parish,  he  cannot  and 
should  not  try  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Sunday-school 
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unaided.  If  he  attempts  this,  much  will  be  left  undone,  many 
souls  neglected,  and  some  perhaps  lost  forever..  A  teacher 
therefore  must  be  secured  for  every  class,  and  the  needed  offi- 
cers selected  and  appointed. 

All  this  needed  preparation  should  be  made  and  these  neces- 
sary helps  secured  before  the  time  comes  for  opening  the  Sun- 
day-school session.  This  is  the  priest's  bounden  duty.  He 
has  another  duty,  which  is  no  less  sacred  in  the  sight  of  God : 
he  must  qualify  himself  for  his  part  of  the  work;  he  must  know 
clearly  and  definitely  what  these  children  are  to  do  in  order  to 
be  saved,  and  how  he  can  best  influence  them  in  this  direction. 
He  must  have  clearly  pictured  before  his  mind  the  particular 
truth  which  forms  the  central  lesson  of  the  Sunday-school  for 
the  day.  Not  only  must  he  be  intellectually  convinced  of  this 
truth,  but  he  must  also  feel  the  soul-stirring  effects  of  it,  and 
have  such  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  blessings  it  has 
brought  to  himself,  that  he  will  be  fired  with  enthusiasm  in 
revealing  to  the  children  its  divine  glory,  and  inflaming  their 
hearts  with  love  for  its  beauty,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  secure 
for  themselves  its  promised  blessings. 

Furthermore,  he  must  be  able  so  to  organize  the  school  and 
so  to  control  and  direct  its  activity  that  its  members  will  ac- 
complish the  greatest  amount  of  good  possible  in  the  work  of 
saving  souls.  When  he  has  clearly  in  mind  the  doctrine  which 
is  to  be  taught,  the  methods  which  are  to  be  used,  and  the 
exact  work  which  is  to  be  done  by  each,  in  each  particular 
lesson  of  the  day,  and  after  he  has  placed  himself  for  a  moment 
before  the  throne  of  Christ,  asking  for  special  help  and  guid- 
ance in  his  efforts  to  instruct  the  little  ones  of  Christ's  fold,  he 
is  prepared  for  entering  the  Sunday-school  hall.  It  will  then 
be  given  unto  him  what  he  shall  say  and  do  so  as  to  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  sanctification. 

III. 

When  the  time  appointed  for  Sunday-school  draws  near, 
as  soon  as  the  children  begin  to  assemble,  the  priest  must  be 
punctually  on  hand,  not  only  to  see  that  the  several  teachers 
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and  the  officers  are  in  their  appointed  places  maintaining  order 
and  performing  their  allotted  work,  but  especially  to  welcome 
pupil,  teacher,  and  officer,  and  to  dispose  all  for  their  best 
endeavor. 

Exactly  at  the  scheduled  time,  he  should  call  the  Sunday- 
school  to  order.  If  the  children  are  rightly  trained,  one  stroke 
of  the  bell  or  one  word  will  suffice  for  this.  From  the  very 
first  moment  he  will  be  able,  by  his  demeanor,  his  words,  even 
by  his  intonation  of  voice,  to  make  all  realize  that  they  are 
assembled  for  a  very  serious  and  important  duty,  that  which 
immediately  concerns  the  salvation  of  their  immortal  souls. 
Especially  should  this  be  evidenced  while  the  opening  prayer  is 
being  said.  That  prayer  must  come  not  merely  from  the  lips, 
but  from  the  very  heart.  The  voices  of  all  should  blend  as 
one,  to  be  heard  before  the  throne  of  Christ,  appealing  for 
grace,  asking  Him  to  help  each  one  so  that  the  truth  may  be 
seen  more  clearly,  loved  more  ardently,  and  obeyed  more  faith- 
fully by  all.  After  the  opening  prayer  has  been  said  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  short  hymn,  corresponding  to  the  particu- 
lar doctrine  which  is  about  to  be  taught,  sung  by  the  children. 
This  will  contribute  to  animate  and  gladden  the  hearts  of 
those  present,  and  put  them  into  a  proper  mood  for  having 
their  souls  filled  with  fervor  whereby  the  children  are  made 
attentive,  receptive,  and  docile. 

When  the  last  note  of  joyous  praise  has  died  away  and  all 
is  reduced  to  silence,  it  will  be  well  for  the  priest  to  review, 
though  as  briefly,  and  yet  as  vividly  and  as  interestingly  as 
possible,  the  lesson  taught  on  the  previous  Sunday.  This  will 
establish  the  connexion  between  the  truths  already  known  and 
those  to  be  now  explained.  After  this,  with  a  few  clear  sen- 
tences he  should  sketch  in  outline  the  doctrines  of  the  lesson 
which  is  about  to  be  set  forth.  If  his  introductory  remarks 
really  describe  these  truths  as  he  sees  them  pictured  before  his 
mind,  the  children  as  they  listen  to  his  words  will  see  the  same 
truths  and  believe. 
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IV. 

Having  concluded  this  review  and  explanation,  which  should 
require  not  more  than  five  or  six  minutes,  the  priest  should 
give  the  teachers  a  full  half-hour  for  individual  work  with 
their  several  classes.  During  this  time,  the  teachers  are  to  as- 
certain how  far  their  pupils  have  the  text  well  memorized ;  and 
to  endeavor  to  help  each  child  so  that  it  may  understand  ac- 
cording to  its  mental  capacity  the  doctrine  taught;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  seeking  to  inculcate  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
lesson  in  its  bearing  on  life,  temporal  and  eternal,  so  as  to 
lead  the  will  of  the  child  to  cooperate  with  the  Divine  Will 
as  manifested  in  the  truth  which  has  been  inculcated.  While 
the  classes  are  reciting,  the  priest  himself  should  not  allow 
himself  to  be  distracted  by  other  duties.  He  should  devote 
his  whole  attention  to  the  work  before  him  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly free  to  direct  personally  the  efforts  of  all,  to  keep  the  en- 
tire school  up  to  its  proper  standard  of  spiritual  endeavor,  and 
thus  to  animate  their  enthusiasm  to  continually  fresh  impulses. 
In  this  way  will  he  be  able  to  control  the  activity  of  all  quietly 
and  cheerfully,  yet  energetically  and  seriously,  so  that  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  good  will  be  effected.  If  any  of 
the  teachers  should  happen  to  slacken  or  fail  in  their  work,  or 
if  pupils  are  not  being  rightly  instructed  and  trained  by  one 
or  other  of  them,  it  may  be  wise  for  the  moment  not  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  unless  indeed  there  were  manifest  need 
of  immediate  action.  It  is  better  generally  to  merely  note  the 
fact,  and  to  provide,  after  considering  the  circumstances,  an 
effective  remedy  at  some  time  before  the  next  session. 

When  this  half-hour  of  recitation  is  ended,  the  priest  should 
again  address  the  entire  Sunday-school.  In  this  address  he 
very  briefly  reviews  the  lesson  just  taught,  and  thereby  concen- 
trates the  thoughts  of  the  individual  pupils  on  the  doctrine  in 
its  completeness.  Next  he  will  explain  in  accurate  terms  the 
.  subject  of  the  chapter  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  so  that  the  children  may  be  able  to  study  this 
more  intelligently  and  to  memorize  it  more  easily.  After  this, 
which  at  longest  should  not  take  more  than  ten  minutes,  the 
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closing  prayer  is  said.  This  is  to  be  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  help  received  and  of  petition  for  continued  assistance  to 
understand  the  doctrine  of  divine  truth.  The  children  are  to 
be  dismissed  with  perfect  order.  No  talking  or  whispering  or 
unruly  conduct  should  for  a  moment  be  tolerated.  Music  will 
be  a  great  help  to  discipline;  hence  some  appropriate  march 
whose  rhythm  and  melody  unifies  the  movement  of  the  chil- 
dren might  be  played.  For  the  rest,  each  class  should  be 
separately  trained  to  know  just  when  and  how  to  depart. 

The  Sunday-school,  if  conducted  in  this  way  with  conveni- 
ent rooms,  needed  helps,  suitable  text-books,  efficient  teachers, 
proper  organization,  systematic  method,  zealous  endeavor,  and 
guidance  spiritually  wise,  cannot  but  accomplish  marvelous 
results  in  the  work  of  saving  its  individual  members.  It  is 
only  by  attending  with  the  utmost  and  conscientious  care  to 
these  details  that  the  children  can  be  led  to  pursue  and  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  in  the  Sunday-school,  so  as  to  gradu- 
ate from  its  halls  with  a  true  knowledge  of  their  religion,  clear 
and  definite  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  an  all-ruling  love  for 
God  which  is  the  essence  of  religion,  a  fervent  devotion  to- 
ward Christ  really  present  on  the  altar,  and  a  yearning  desire 
to  live,  to  labor,  and  if  needs  be  to  die  for  His  holy  cause. 

It  must  be  our  constant  aim  to  teach  them  to  live  as  other 
Christs,  Catholic  in  life,  Christian  at  death,  and  Christlike  in 

heaven  with  God. 

Patrick  J.  Sloan. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hnalecta^ 


E  S.  CONGEEGATIONE  CONCILII. 

CIRCA  DECRETUM   DE   SPONSALIBUS   ET    MATRIMONIO. 

Die  I  Februarii  ipo8. 
Quaestio  haec,  variis  difficultatibus  implicata  ac  maximi  mo- 
menti,  proposita  primum  fuit  in  plenariis  EE.  VV-comitiis  diei 
25   lanuarii  nuper  elapsi.      Tunc  enim  sequentia  dubia   re- 
solvenda  Vobis  oblata  f uerunt,  nimirum : 

I.  An  decreto  Ne  temere  adstringantur  etiam  catholici  ritus 
orientalis. — Et  quatenus  negative ; 

II.  Utrum  ad  eosdem  decretum  extendere  expediat. — Et 
quatenus  saltern  pro  aliquo  loco  decretum  non  f uerit  extensum : 

III.  Utrum  validum  sit  matrimonium  contractum  a  catho- 
lico  ritus  latini  cum  catholico  ritus  orientalis,  non  servata  forma 
ah  eodem  decreto  statuta. 

IV.  An  sub  art.  XI,  §  2,  in  exceptione  enunciata  illis  verbis 
"  nisi  pro  aliquo  particulari  loco  aut  regione  aliter  a  S.  Sede 
sit  statutum  "  comprehendatur  tantummodo  Constitutio  Pro- 
vida  Pii  PP.  X.;  an  potius  comprehendantur  quoque  Consti- 
tutio Benedictina  et  caetera  eiusmodi  indulta  clandestinitatem 
respicientia. 

V.  Num  in  imperio  Germaniae  catholici,  qui  ad  sectam 
haereticam  vel  schismaticam  transierunt,  vel  conversi  ad  Udern 
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catholicam  ab  ea  postea  defecerunt,  etiam  in  iuvenili  vel  infan- 
tili  aetate,  ad  valide  cum  persona  catholica  contrahendum  adhi- 
bere  debeant  forniam  in  decreto  Ne  temere  statutam,  ita  sci- 
licet ut  contrahere  debeant  coram  parocho  et  duobus  saltern  te- 
stibus. — Et  quatenus  affirmative: 

VI.  An,  attentis  peculiaribus  circumstantiis  in  imperio 
Germaniae  existentibus,  opportuna  dispensatione  provideri 
oporteat. 

VII.  Ubinam  et  quomodo  cappellani  castrenses,  vel  parochi 
mdl,uM  absolute  territorium  nee  cumulative  cum  alio  parocho 
habentes,  at  iurisdictionem  directe  exercentes  in  personas  aut 
familias,  adeo  ut  has  personas  sequantur  quocumque  se  confe- 
rant,  valide  matrimoniis  suorum  subditorum  adsistere  valeant. 

VIII.  Ubinam  et  quomodo  parochi  qui,  territorium  exclu- 
sive proprium  non  habentes,  cumulative  territorium  cum  alio 
vel  aliis  parochis  retinent,  matrimoniis  adsistere  valeant. 

IX.  Ubinam  et  quomodo  parochus,  qui  in  territorio  aliis  pa- 
rochis assignato  nonnullas  personas  vel  familias  sibi  subditas 
habet,  matrimoniis  adsistere  valeat. 

X.  Num  cappellani  seu  rectores  piorum  cuiusvis  generis 
locorum,  a  parochiali  iurisdictione  exemptorum,  adsistere  valide 
possint  matrimoniis  absque  parochi  vel  Ordinarii  delegatione. 

XL  An  a  decreto  Ne  temere  abolita  sit  lex  vel  consuetudo 
in  nonnullis  dioecesibus  vigens,  vi  cuius  a  Curia  episcopali  pe- 
ragenda  sunt  acta,  quibus  constet  de  statu  libero  contrahentium 
et  dein  venia  Hat  parochis  adsistendi  matrimoniis. 

XII.  An  et  quousque  expediat  prorogare  executionem  de- 
creti  Ne  temere  pro  nonnullis  locis  iuxta  Ordinariorum 
petitiones. 

Resp.  I.  Quoad  catholicos  ritus  orientalis  nihil  esse  im- 
mutatum. 

II.  Ad  S.  Congregationem  de  Propaganda  Fide. 

III.  Dilata  et  exquiratur  votum  duorum  Consultorum,  qui 
prae  oculis  habeant  leges  hac  de  re  vigentes  quoad  Orientales. 

IV.  Comprehendi  tantummodo  Constitutionem  Provida, 
non  autem  comprehendi  alia  quaecumque  decreta,  facto  verbo 
cum  SSmo;  et  ad  mentem. 

V.  Affirmative. 
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VI.  Negative,  ideoque  servetur  decretum  Ne  temere. 

VII.  Quoad  cappellanos  castrenses  aliosque  parochos,  de 
quibus  in  dubio,  nihil  esse  immutatum. 

VIII.  Affirmative  in  territorio  cumulative  habito. 

IX.  Affirmative,  quoad  suos  subditos  tantum,  ubique  in 
dicto  territorio,  facto  verbo  cum  SSmo. 

X.  Affirmative  pro  personis  sibi  creditis,  in  loco  tamen  ubi 
iurisdictionem  exercent,  dummodo  constet  ipsis  commissam 
fuisse  plenam  potestatem  parochialem. 

XL  Servetur  solitum. 

XII.  Ad  Emum  Praefectum  cum  SSmo. 


E  S.  CONGREGATIONE  INDULGENTIARITM. 

Oratio  in  assumendo  superpelliceum. 
SSmus  D.  N.  Pius  PP.  X  libenter  in  Domino  concessit,  ut 
indulgentiam  trecentorum  dierum — defunctis  quoque  applica- 
bilem — consequi  valeant  quotquot  in  Seminariis  aliisve  Col- 
legiis  et  Asceteriis  in  spem  Ecclesiae  rite  instituuntur,  atque 
omnes  et  singuli  cujuslibet  gradus  et  ordinis  clerici,  quoties- 
cumque  in  assumendo  de  more  superpelliceo,  se  cruce  signent 
pieque  sic  orent:  Indue  me,  Domine,  novum  hominem,  qui 
secundum  Deum  creatus  est,  in  justitia  et  sanctitate  veritatis. 
Amen. 

Datum  Romae  e  Secret.  S.  C.  Indulg.  Sacrisque  Reliquiis 
praepositae,  die  i  Dec.  1907. 

S.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praefectus. 
Hf*  D.  Panici,  Arch.  Laodic,  Secret. 
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Decretum. 
Feria  V,  loco  IV,  ij  Febr.  ipo8. 
"  Utrumque  diarium  La  Justice  Sociale  et  La  Vie  Catho- 
LiQUE  reprobatur  et  damnatur :  sacerdotes  Naudet  et  Dabry 
formaliter  ac  peremptorie  admonentur  ne  haec  vel  alia  diaria  aut 
scripta  quaevis  eiusdem  indolis  sub  proprio  vel  mentito  nomine 
in  posterum  evulgare  audeant,  sub  poena  suspensionis  a  di- 
vinis  ipso-facto  et  absque  alia  declaratione  incur rendae." 


Stubtes  anb  Conferences^ 


OUR  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are: 
S.    Congregation   of   the   Council   answers   some   im- 
portant doubts  in  regard  to  the  Decree  Ne  temere: 

1.  For  Catholics  of  Oriental  rites  the  Decree  does  not 
change  the  existing  law. 

2.  The  question  of  extending  the  decree  to  the  above 
Catholics  is  referred  to  the  S.  C.  of  Propaganda. 

3.  Answer  is  postponed;  as  to  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
contracted  by  a  Catholic  of  Latin  rite  with  an  Oriental  rite 
Catholic,  when  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ne  temere  is 
not  observed. 

4.  By  the  clause  of  the  Decree  (XI,  §  2)  "  nisi  pro  aliquo 
particulari  loco  aut  regione  aliter  sit  statutum,"  only  the 
Provida  is  meant.  Hence  the  so-called  Benedictine  Declar- 
ation is  not  applicable  as  a  dispensation. 

5.  In  Germany,  Catholics  who  have  joined  a  heretical  or 
schismatic  sect,  or  converts  who  have  later  left  the  Church, 
even  in  youth  or  childhood,  when  marrying  a  Catholic  must 
observe  the  prescription  of  the  Ne  temere  regarding  the  as- 
sistance of  the  parish  priest  and  of  at  least  two  witnesses 
at  the  marriage. 

6.  In  this  connexion  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions existing  in  Germany,  the  Decree  is  to  be  observed, 
and  no  dispensation  is  to  be  sought  by  way  of  derogation 
from  the  general  law. 

7.  The  Decree  has  not  introduced  any  change  in  the 
cases  of  army  chaplains  or  parish  priests  who  have  no  terri- 
tory either  absolutely  or  cumulatively  with  another  parish 
priest,  but  who  have  jurisdiction  over  persons  or  families  wher- 
ever they  go. 

8.  Parish  priests  who  have  no  exclusive  territory,  but  who 
hold  territory  cumulatively  with  one  or  more  parish  priests, 
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assist  validly  at  marriages  in  the  territory  which  they  hold 
cumulatively. 

9.  A  parish  priest  who  has  jurisdiction  over  certain  persons 
and  families  who  reside  within  the  territory  of  other  parish 
priests,  may  validly  assist  at  the  marriages  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, everywhere  in  such  territory. 

10.  Chaplains  or  rectors  of  every  kind  of  pious  institution 
that  is  outside  parish  jurisdiction,  may  assist  validly  at  the 
marriages  of  their  subjects,  but  only  where  they  have  juris- 
diction, without  the  delegation  of  the  parish  priest  or  the 
Ordinary. 

11.  Where,  as  in  some  dioceses,  it  is  the  law  or  custom  that 
the  proving  of  the  status  liber  of  the  contracting  parties  is  un- 
dertaken by  the  episcopal  curia,  and  then  permission  is  given 
to  the  parish  priest  to  assist  at  the  marriage — such  custom  is 
to  be  preserved. 

12.  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  postponing  the  go- 
ing into  force  of  the  Ne  temere  in  certain  places  at  the  instance 
of  some  of  the  Ordinaries,  is  taken  under  advisement  by  the 
Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Council. 

S.  Congregation  of  Indulgences  publishes  a  prayer 
which  may  be  said  when  putting  on  the  surplice  and  to  which 
is  attached  an  indulgence  of  three  hundred  days,  applicable 
to  the  holy  souls. 

Holy  Office  issues  a  decree  in  condemnation  of  the  publi- 
cations Vie  Catholique  and  Justice  Sociale.  ^(The  Holy  See 
has  received  the  submission  of  MM.  Naudet  and  Dabry,  the 
editors.) 


MISPRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

{Co  mmunicated. ) 
The  gradual  introduction,  as  a  result  of  the  "  Motu  Pro- 
prio  "  on  Church  Music,  of  the  use  of  Latin  hymns  in  congre- 
gational singing,  as  well  as  the  stricter  observance  of  the 

*  Since  the  above  communication  was  written  there  has  appeared  an  ex- 
haustive and  admirably  written  article  on  this  subject  in  the  "American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review"  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Henry, 
to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.     (Editor's  note.) 
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Liturgical  Chant  in  our  American  churches,  is  my  apology  for 
directing  attention  to  the  faulty  pronunciation  of  Latin  which 
has  become  somewhat  characteristic  with  us,  and  may  be  called 
peculiarly  American.  A  few  suggestions  leading  toward  a 
correction  of  the  salient  faults  in  our  pronunciation,  accord- 
ing to  the  generally  accepted  standard  of  what  is  true  and 
correct,  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review. 
Let  me  begin  with  the  vowel  a,  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  the  a  in  father,  whereas  it  is  usually  given 
the  short  sound  of  a  in  fad.  The  faulty  utterance  of- 
fends the  ear  of  the  rightly-schooled  Latinist  in  such 
words  as  hac,  jam,  angelus,  agnus,  sanctus,  ancilla,  passio, 
etc.  The  objection  to  it  is  that  in  the  languages  of 
continental  Europe,  certainly  our  best  criterion  in  the  pres- 
ent matter,  the  letter  a  is  universally  given  the  broad  sound  of 
a  found  in  the  English  word  father.  It  is  curious  that  many 
Americans  apply  this  in  one  place  and  neglect  it  in  another. 
Thus  they  apply  it  correctly  in  such  words  as  pater  (and  its 
derivatives),  mater,  amarem,  perducamur,  and  the  like.  On 
examination  it  appears  that  they  must  have  learned  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  sound  of  a  according  as  it  occurs  in  a  close 
or  open  syllable.^  Thus  the  rule  must  have  been  taught  them 
that  when  a  syllable  not  final  ends  in  a,  it  is  open  and  long 
and  therefore  to  be  sounded  as  a  in  father  (all  of  which  is 
true) ;  but  that  when  the  a  is  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the 
same  syllable  (as  in  angelus  and  the  series  of  words  given 
above),  it  is  closed  and  short  (which  is  generally  true),  and 
therefore  to  be  pronounced  as  a  in  the  English  word  jam 
(which  is  contrary  to  all  continental  usage  and  to  the  advice 
of  all  reliable  grammarians).  By  adopting  universally  the 
broad  sound  of  a,  we  not  only  align  ourselves  with  the  nations 
which  are  nearer  than  we  to  the  mother-tongue,  but  we  also 
secure  for  a  multitude  of  Latin  words  a  richer  and  more 
sonorous  vocalization. 

1  The  technical  grammatical  meaning  of  close  and  open  is  differently- 
given  by  different  authorities;  but  this  hardly  affects  the  point  here  dis- 
cussed. 
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Our  peculiar  lingual  customs  have  also  led  us — I  mean,  of 
course,  some  of  us — to  a  faulty  pronunciation  of  the  syllables 
er,  ir,  and  ur.  In  our  language,  the  English,  these  three  have 
been  so  corrupted  by  time  and  slovenliness  of  use  that  they 
have  all  come  to  receive  the  same  sonal  character.  In  spoken 
English,  even  of  the  purest  sort,  everyone  of  the  syllables 
mentioned  is  sounded  like  the  er  in  her.  This  idiosyncrasy 
of  our  language  is  then  applied  to  the  Latin,  with  truly  lam- 
entable results.  No  distinction  is  made  among  the  vowels 
e,  i,  and  u,  provided  only  that  the  consonant  r  follows.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  the  significant  syllable  of  such  disparate 
words  as  ergo,  virgo,  and  ursa,  is  robbed  of  its  significance  by 
being  vocalized  as  er  in  all  three  cases.  Think  what  a  long 
list  could  be  made  of  words  embodying  the  syllables  in  ques- 
tion, and  it  will  be  seen  how  fertile  is  the  error,  if,  as  we  now 
suppose,  it  can  be  proved  to  be  an  error.  Embodying  the 
syllable  er  there  occur  such  words  in  extremely  common  use 
as  ergo,  verhum,  aetemus,  servus,  merces,  cervus,  fervens,  per, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Including  ir  are  virgo,  virga,  virgula, 
circulus,  afHrmo,  iirmus,  and  others.  Containing  ur  as  a 
dominant  syllable  are  urhs,  currere,  currus,  cursus,  urna, 
bursa,  and,  I  doubt  not,  many  others. 

These  three  syllables  appearing  so  different  to  the  eye  are 
made  by  careless  or  ill-taught  Latinists  to  appear  to  the  ear 
the  same.  Thus  by  abuse  have  come  to  be  confounded  three 
syllables  which  purity  of  utterance  would  have  kept  distinct. 
Moreover,  not  only  has  each  its  own  proper  and  independent 
sound  distinguishing  it  plainly  from  the  others,  but  not  one 
of  them  is  to  be  vocalized  as  the  er  in  her,  the  sound  which 
so  often,  alas!  we  hear  attributed  to  them.  The  Latin  er 
itself  is  to  be  rendered  as  our  English  ere  in  there,  and  now 
as  er  in  her.  And  this  should  be  applied  universally  and  con- 
sistently, from  the  smallest  and  most  elusive  words,  as  the 
preposition  per,  to  the  longest  and  most  sonorous  as  aeternitas. 
In  all  instances  the  er  is  to  be  given  the  same  vocal  expression 
that  we  already  correctly  accord  it  in  the  word  terra.  Who 
would  think  of  rendering  the  latter  with  er  made  like  our  ur 
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in  turn?     No  more  should  this  false  use  be  applied  to  any 
other  Latin  word  wherein  er  occurs. 

The  pronunciation  alluded  to  is  still  more  faulty,  if  possible, 
when  attributed  to  ir  and  ur.  We  have  become  accustomed 
by  inveterate  habit  to  pronounce  virgin  as  vergin,  and  virtue 
as  vertue.  But  happily  we  have  retained  the  correct  rendition 
of  ir  in  such  words  as  virile  and  diriment.  Let  us  keep, 
then,  the  sound  of  i  pure  whenever  and  as  often  as  we  meet 
it,  in  words  of  the  class  of  virgo,  virtus,  and  the  like.  The 
ur  in  Latin  has  likewise  its  own  proper  sound,  namely  oor, 
and  this  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  all  words  where  the 
syllable  in  question  is  involved,  as  urhs,  currere,  cursuSy  and 
the  rest.  We  should  never  be  betrayed  by  the  use  of  our  own 
tongue  and  the  prejudices  it  has  engenderd  into  an  ingraftment 
upon  the  Latin  of  such  peculiar  Anglicisms  as  appear  in  our 
pronunciation  of  turn,  urn,  and  urban. 

There  is  a  third  manner  also  in  which  our  lingual  proclivi- 
ties have  led  us  astray.  Because  in  English  we  say  popyular 
when  we  write  popular,  so  in  Latin  we  are  strongly  tempted 
to  say  popyulus  for  populus,  and  not  a  few  of  us,  indeed  nearly 
all  of  us,  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation,  and  the  error 
being  made  general  affects  an  entire  class  of  words  of  wide 
extension.  Because  we  have  corresponding  English  words, 
we  say  amhyulare  for  ambulare,  saecyulum  for  saeculum,  ti- 
tyulus  for  titulus,  tahyula  for  tabula,  postyulare  for  postulare, 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  these  words 
and  in  all  of  the  same  species,  the  u  should  receive  the  sound 
of  00  in  room,  without  the  interposition  of  any  j^-sound  what- 
soever. To  make  clear  to  English  minds  and  tongues  the  cor- 
rect vocal  expression  of  this  class  of  words,  it  is  almost  ne- 
cessary to  write  them  falsely,  spelling  them  popooloos,  am- 
boolare,  saecooloom,  titooloos,  taboola,  postoolare,  salootaris, 
and  so  on.  But  were  our  traditions  Latin  instead  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  resort  to  such  strained 
orthography. 

A  fourth  error  has  crept  into  our  usage  whose  origin  is  not 
so  easily  accounted  for.     I  refer  to  the  custom  not  at  all  rare 
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of  giving  to  the  short  u  in  Latin  the  sound  of  our  short  u  in 
under.  All  grammarians,  if  I  mistake  not,  agree  that  on  the 
contrary  it  should  be  rendered  as  the  short  00  in  wool,  or,  bet- 
ter example  still,  as  is  u  itself  in  the  English  words  full  and 
pull.  In  the  Latin  vocabulary  there  are  perhaps  no  termin- 
ations more  common  than  final  us  and  um.  Being  termina- 
tions they  cannot,  of  course,  receive  an  accent.  Possibly  it  is 
this  lack  of  accent  and  emphasis  that  has  caused  the  emascu- 
lation they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  English-speaking 
people.  For  time  and  time  again  the  closing  syllable  of 
Dominus  is  made  a  duplicate  of  the  English  pronoun  us,  and 
vobiscum  is  terminated  in  such  manner  that  it  might  fairly 
rhyrne  with  hum  or  come.  The  offence  is  yet  more  unpardon- 
able, it  would  appear,  when  it  affects  an  accented  syllable  as  in 
laetabundus  and  amabuntur.  There  may  be  races  indeed  who 
offend  more  flagrantly  than  we,  by  their  peculiarities  of  idiom 
diverting  these  simple  syllables  still  farther  from  their  original 
intention.  But,  if  so,  it  belongs  to  them  as  to  us  to  restore  to 
these  unoffending  lingual  elements  their  primitive  significance. 
It  is  by  Latin  instinct  that  we  must  be  guided,  not  English 
or  modern  French  or  any  other,  and  this  instinct  even  moder- 
ately developed  will  inform  us  that  what  appears  us  to  the 
eye  should  appear  00s  to  the  ear  and  on  the  lips,  and  instinct 
will  still  further  tell  us  that  in  this  matter  we  should  make  no 
distinction  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  but  apply  the 
same  rule  to  Dominus  and  vobiscum  and  all  their  ilk  as  to 
laetabundus,  amabimtur,  and  their  entire  category. 

Finally  a  stronger  prepossession  than  any  heretofore  alluded 
to,  has  led  us  to  shorten  the  vowel  0  in  monosyllables  like 
noXj  roSj  sol,  vox,  and  os  (meaning  mouth)  and  to  extend 
the  abuse  at  times  to  the  termination  os  of  polysyllables  as  in 
the  noun  sacerdos.  That  it  has  become  our  practice  to  assign 
to  many  such  syllables  the  short  sound  of  0  in  not,  a  little 
advertence  will  convince  us.  The  rules  of  prosody  that  final 
OS  is  long  and  that  every  vowel  followed  by  x  is  long,  are  so 
constant  or  at  least  so  general  that  the  flagrant  departures  of 
which  we  are  guilty  become  well-nigh  inexplicable.     The  only 
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likdy  explanation  is  that  we  have  grafted  our  idiom  upon  the 
Latin,  but  that  this  explanation  does  not  supply  a  justifica- 
tion every  lover  of  the  Latin  language  will  admit.  The  only 
proper  course  for  our  teachers  and  those  who  wish  to  correct 
a  faulty  pronunciation,  is  to  return  to  the  sources  and  give  to 
the  long  0  and  indeed  to  all  the  other  Latin  vocables  the  full 
and  sonorous  value  that  they  demand. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  merely  to  some  of  the  vowel 
sounds,  because  they  characterize  our  more  notable  defect  in 
general,  and  their  correction  is  likely  to  induce  a  first  step 
toward  a  proper  and  agreeable  mode  of  Latin  pronunciation 
which  is  apt  to  draw  a  general  revision  of  our  entire  system 
with  it.  Moreover  the  above  interpretation  of  the  Latin 
vowels  is  almost  universally  agreed  upon  as  the  true  one, 
commonly  adopted  by  scholars  of  every  nationality,  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  said  in  the  same  degree  of  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Latin  consonants.  But  the  vowel  sounds  are  the  more 
important  element  in  public  utterance  and  in  singing.  There 
may  be  disagreement  among  the  races  concerning  the  sound 
to  be  given  to  the  soft  c,  g,  and  sc,  to  gn  and  ti.  But  there 
should  be  no  rational  disagreement  of  a  substantial  sort  as 
to  the  correct  rendition  of  the  Latin  vowels.  Indeed  I  am 
convinced  that  with  the  adoption  of  a  correct  vowel  pronuncia- 
tion, other  incidental  and  undesirable  Americanisms  in  Latin 
speech  or  chant  will  disappear. 

George  V.  Leahy. 

St.  John's  Seminary,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  POKTXJGUESE  CUSTOM  AT  BAPTISM. 

Qu.  The  Portuguese  Catholics,  who  are  numerous  in  our  mis- 
sions, when  they  bring  a  child  to  be  baptized  and  are  asked  who 
is  to  be  the  godmother,  often  answer,  "  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary." 
They  say  that  this  practice  prevails  in  the  Azores,  whence  they 
come.    Is  the  custom  lawful  and  may  it  be  permitted  to  go  on  ? 

Resp.  Although  the  custom  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  plea 
for  dispensing  with  a  sponsor,  as  the  Ritual  prescribes,  who  is 
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pledged  to  instruct  and  guard  the  child  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
if  it  should  be  deprived  of  proper  parental  care  before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  maturity,  we  should  be  slow  to  interfere  with 
the  above-mentioned  custom,  since  it  evidently  springs  from 
a  vivid  and  simple  faith.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Azores  have 
a  singular  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady,  since  the  first  of 
their  islands  (discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Cabral) 
was  named  "  Santa  Maria."  They  are  a  simple  and  on  the 
whole  a  virtuous  community  who  with  the  exception  of  some 
English-speaking  colonists  on  the  isle  of  Feyal,  profess  and 
practice  the  Catholic  faith.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
danger  that  the  practice  might  turn  into  a  mere  superstition 
in  this  country,  at  least  not  if  the  people  are,  as  we  may  as- 
sume, properly  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  the  sacraments, 
which  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  a  godparent, 
apart  from  that  of  honor  which  Our  Lady  fulfills  for  them. 
Nevertheless  whilst  the  people  of  the  Azores  are  a  community 
of  Catholics,  disposed  to  see  that  every  orphaned  child  in  their 
midst  be  kept  in  the  faith  of  its  fathers,  we  may  not  dispense 
them  from  the  definite  designation  of  the  godparent  prescribed 
by  the  Ritual,  and  they  can  readily  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  conditions  are  different  in  America,  where  the 
abandoned  child  might  easily  fall  into  the  hands  of  indifferent 
Catholics  or  of  persons  who  would  deprive  it  of  its  faith ;  and 
that  therefore  our  Blessed  Lady  would  herself  wish  (what  the 
Church  ordains),  viz.  their  choosing  a  sponsor  to  represent 
her  on  earth,  so  as  to  safeguard  the  child's  faith  if  the  parents 
are  unable  to  do  so. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

{Dr.  Campbell's  Reply  to  Dr.  MacDonald.) 

To  the  Editor  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  : 

In  preparing  the  article  on  "  The  Authority  and  the  Author- 
ship of  Scripture"  for  readers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review^ 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  same  precautions  against 
misinterpretation  as  one  would  observe  in  addressing  popular 
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audiences.  I  weighed  my  words  very  carefully  nevertheless, 
and  when  it  passed  from  my  hands  I  was  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  found  self-explanatory.  I  am  puzzled,  therefore,  to 
understand  how  so  painstaking  a  writer  and  experienced  con- 
troversialist as  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  MacDonald  should  have 
misunderstood  me  to  the  extent  that  is  made  apparent  by  his 
letter  in  your  March  issue. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
topics  he  introduces,  but  merely  to  point  out  that,  for  careful 
readers  his  criticism  requires  no  rejoinder  beyond  that  already 
furnished  by  my  article.  The  text  makes  it  clear  that,  while 
for  my  own  part  I  preferred  to  take  the  Evangelist  at  his 
word,  it  was  not  St.  Jerome's  belief  in  Herod's  shamming, 
nor  Dr.  MacDonald's  adoption  of  it,  that  I  singled  out  for 
condemnation  as  "  strained  and  unnatural,"  but  Dr.  Mac- 
Donald's  own  attempt,  in  applying  the  "  true  law  of  history  " 
to  the  case  of  Herod,  so  that  he  might  prove  that,  even  on  the 
assumption  that  the  king  was  only  simulating  sadness,  the  his- 
torian who  should  describe  him  as  sad  would  be  writing  good 
history.  Neither  did  I  find  fault  with  an  historian  who,  for 
lack  of  corrective  data,  was  misled  by  appearances,  or  by 
popular  report,  and  set  down  something  at  variance  with  the 
facts ;  but  I  suggested  that,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  and 
in  the  interests  of  Christian  Apologetics,  we  should  refrain 
from  trying  to  prove  that  such  an  historian  did  not  fall  into 
error. 

Cornely  does  not  ask  us  to  believe  that  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion was  in  any  true  sense  or  measure  a  ruminant,  but  he 
thinks  to  vindicate  the  inerrancy  of  the  text  by  recourse  to  a 
principle,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  covers  only  certain  well- 
defined  cases,  in  which  increase  of  knowledge  has  not  called 
for  a  change  in  our  way  of  speaking,  and  assuredly  does  not 
apply  to  every  new  case  that  may  arise,  in  which  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  human  industry  would  correct  our  judgment;  and 
he  aggravates  the  harm  by  implying  as  evidenced  by  the 
context,  that  a  belief  in  itself  mistaken  may  be  saved  from  the 
note  of  error  by  the  suffrage  of  an  avowedly  erroneous  popu- 
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lar  opinion.^  This,  and  not  the  absence  of  the  Greek  terms 
of  modern  science  in  the  vocabulary  of  Moses,  I  considered 
"  strained  and  unnatural." 

As  my  aim  in  writing  was  to  determine  the  place  of  the  in- 
spired writers,  who,  as  discovered  in  many  of  our  books  on 
Scripture,  flit  about  in  a  misty  and  unexplored  land,  apparently 
without  any  fixed  abode,  I  naturally  brought  their  work  into 
special  prominence.  My  critic  seems  alarmed  because  I 
claimed  for  them  an  authorship  "  as  true  and  real  and  full  " 
as  that  of  profane  writers.  Of  course  I  was  speaking  of 
literary  authorship,  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  not  of  the  in- 
effable authorship  that  belongs  to  God,  and  my  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  implied  in  the  term  itself.  My  position  is  founded 
on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  character  of  the  inspired 
writings  themselves,  and  on  the  legitimate  presumption  that, 
when  man  is  made  the  instrument  of  God  in  any  work,  such 
action  as  is  naturally  within  his  competency  may,  without 
excluding  the  divine  predominance,  be  truly  attributed  to 
himself. 

The  action  of  inspiration  on  the  intellect,  like  that  of  grace 
on  the  will,  is  a  mystery.  But  man's  free-will,  under  the  oper- 
ation of  grace,  retains  its  full  autonomy,  and  his  actions  are 
in  a  true  sense  his  own.  Why,  then,  need  anyone  think  that, 
because  a  claim  is  made  for  similar  autonomy  for  the  intellect 
under  the  motion  of  inspiration,  the  Divine  Authorship  is 
"  thrust  into  the  back-ground,"  or  the  integrity  of  the  Faith 
endangered?  Or  are  we  become  so  panic-stricken  by  the  at- 
tacks of  rationalism,  that  we  can  see  no  way  of  vindicating 
the  supernatural  efficacy  and  overshadwing  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  His  inspired  servants,  except  by  denying  to  them  the  exercise 
of  their  natural  powers  ? 

C.  A.  Campbell. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  Canada. 

1  In  a  foot-note  Dr.  MacDonald  writes :  "  Were  it  possible  that  the 
horse  should  appear  to  be  a  two-legged  animal  to  any  creatures  having 
eyes,  then  with  such  creatures  it  would  pass  for  a  biped."  This  is  surely 
a  conservative  and  incontestable  claim.  As  we  are  in  the  way  of  the 
obvious  I  might  add,  that  the  horse  would  still  have  four  legs,  and  to  call 
him  a  biped  would  be  a  mistake. 
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BENEDICTIO  FONTIS  BAPTISMALIS. 

Qu.  I  find  the  following  Decree  published  in  Roman  Docu- 
ments and  Decrees,  edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Dunford  (Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York),  quarterly  number — April,  May,  June, 
1907,  p.  187: 

Congregation  of  the  Council: 

Die  27  Aprilis  1907,  in  Palatio  Apostolico  Vaticano  fuit  Sacra  Con- 
gregatio  Concilii,  in  qua,  praeter  alia,  proposita  sunt  infrascripta  dubia, 
juxta  morem  ejusdem  S.  Congregationis  resolvenda: 

Benedictionis  fontis  baptismalis.— Pluries  S.  Congr.  Rituum  decrevit, 
quod  ubi  adest  fons  baptismalis,  ipsius  fontis  benedictio  fieri  debet  turn 
in  Sabbato  S.  turn  in  vigilia  Pentecostes,  non  obstante  quacumque  in  con- 
trarium  consuetudine.  Tamen,  attentis  peculiaribus  circumstantiis,  contra- 
riae  consuetudines  tolerantur  in  casu. 

How  is  this  decree  to  be  reconciled  with  the  decisions  given  re- 
peatedly in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review? 

J.  T.  McK. 

Resp.  The  above-cited  passage  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
diary  or  minutes  of  the  S.  Congregation,  and  represents  sim- 
ply a  motion  made  by  one  of  the  Consultors  present  at  the 
meeting  and  recorded  without  having  been  acted  upon.  This 
appears  from  the  phrase  "  praeter  alia  proposita  sunt  infra- 
scripta dubia."  It  is  misleading  therefore  to  cite  it  as  a  decree. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  S.  Congregation 
would  revoke  the  former  decisions  on  the  subject,  which  are 
quite  emphatic  in  repudiating  the  recognition  of  any  contrary 
custom.  The  Blessing  of  the  Baptismal  Font  both  on  Holy 
Saturday  and  on  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost  is  an  obligatory  ritual 
function,  and  to  neglect  it  is  to  neglect  a  prescribed  duty. 


SOME  MODERN  FEOBLEMS. 

While  most  of  the  Lenten  pastorals  issued  this  year  have 
for  their  special  theme  either  the  exposition  of  the  new  Mar- 
riage Laws  or  some  reference  to  the  recent  admonitions  of  the 
Holy  See  against  the  dangers  of  a  false  modernism.  Bishop 
McFaul  of  Trenton  proposes  for  the  instruction  of  his  people 
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a  consistent  and  practical  summary  of  those  "  modern  prob- 
lems "  the  solution  of  which,  on  Christian  principles,  will  open 
the  Catholic  mind  to  the  need  and  most  efficient  methods  of 
protection  against  both  the  sad  results  of  ill-advised  marriage 
contracts,  and  against  that  false  philosophy  of  religion  which 
is  sure  to  deaden  in  its  disciples  the' sense  of  responsibility 
to  God. 

The  Bishop  is  evidently  convinced,  and  the  conviction  is 
well  founded,  that  success  toward  counteracting  the  evils  of 
modern  society  lies  not  so  much  in  the  making  and  enforcing 
of  laws  (though  laws  are  essential  to  all  society)  as  rather  in 
educating  our  people  by  means  of  instruction  and  preaching 
from  the  pulpit.  The  Catholic  priest  amongst  us  still  enjoys 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  as  the  minister  of 
charity  and  the  exponent  of  high  moral  principles.  The  day 
may  come  for  us,  as  it  has  come  to  others  in  places  where 
systematic  religious  instruction  was  neglected,  when  the  clergy 
will  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  "  third  estate  "  living  upon  bene- 
ficed titles,  isolated  and  without  influence  in  the  public  coun- 
sels. In  the  meantime  it  is  eminently  wise  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  our  people  should  be  so  coordinated  as  to  en- 
lighten the  common  intelligence  simultaneously,  and  not  by  fits 
and  starts  or  in  wide-apart  instances  of  time  and  place.  The 
late  Bishop  Stang  had  in  mind  a  plan  which  untimely  death 
prevented  him  from  maturing,  whereby  the  clergy  of  a  diocese 
might  be  directed  to  bend  their  combined  efforts  to  certain  re- 
forms and  progressive  movements,  by  a  systematic  selection  of 
the  same  topics,  the  same  expedients,  brought  before  the  people 
simultaneously  in  all  the  churches  of  the  diocese.  He  would 
have  added  to  this  the  direction  of  the  press  in  a  similarly 
coordinated  effort,  so  that  the  leaders  of  our  newspapers,  the 
writers  of  tracts  and  books,  the  lecturers  on  Catholic  platforms, 
the  councils  of  our  societies  and  clubs,  without  hindering  their 
ordinary  freedom  in  other  directions,  would  be  stimulated  to 
send  a  thought  wave,  informing  public  opinion,  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  Catholic  homes  in  his  diocese.  No 
organization  on  earth  has  the  facilities  for  doing  such  work  as 
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Catholic  cooperation  offers  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  like  manner 
it  would  seem  possible  for  the  heads  of  our  dioceses  to  com- 
bine in  a  similarly  united  movement,  without  in  the  least 
impairing  personal  freedom  of  opinion;  for  the  objects  we 
speak  of  could  not  but  be  quite  the  same  in  the  mind  of  every 
Catholic  priest  and  bishop. 

Bishop  McFaul  seems  to  think  some  such  course  possible, 
when  he  directs  his  clergy  to  take  their  themes  of  Sunday 
instruction  from  the  chief  points  of  his  Pastoral.  "A  portion 
of  this  Pastoral  is  to  be  read  at  all  the  Masses,  beginning  the 
first  Sunday  of  Lent.  If  a  few  pages  be  read  in  place  of  the 
usual  instruction  or  sermon,  the  Letter  can  be  finished  during 
Lent."  That  is  definite.  Many  priests  will  find  themselves 
moved  to  expand  each  brief  summary  and  to  make  it  the  text 
of  their  sermons;  but  in  any  case  the  poorest  congregations, 
the  attendant  at  the  briefest  Mass,  will  get  some  of  the  nourish- 
ing crumbs  of  Catholic  exhortation  on  such  vital  themes  as  the 
duty  of  reading  Catholic  literature  and  shunning  Modernism, 
of  observing  the  Sunday  religiously,  of  public  honesty,  of 
avoiding  the  snares  of  Socialism  and  the  evil  of  race  suicide. 


MAKIA  VALEDICIT  JESTJ  LETUM  ADITTIRO. 

/ure  quis  caros  nimio  dolore 
/am  fleat  raptos  sibi  vel  diremptos 
/ugiter  dum  te  videat  dolentem. 
Mater  amata? 

En  vale  moestum,  minitans  per  aevum, 
Excipis,  Virgo:  lacrimas  amarum 
£dere  in  luctum  nequis;  impiorum 
^ttamen  ardens, 

Scilicet  Prolem  tribuis  nefanda 
5*ontium  laete  piaturam  atroce 
Sovie..    Cognoscis  studium,  Maria, 
i^egis  Amoris. 
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Ut  tuae  partes  secus  evenirent 
L^sque  non  velles,  siquidem  voluptas 
Uher  in  Coelo  redimit  dolorem 
/nsequiturque. 

^icuti  pandunt  tenebrae  profundae 
5'plendidos  orbes,  ita  luctus  ater 
6'piritui  munus  reserit  futurum 
^tria  Coeli. 

J.  F.  Xavier  Burns. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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HEBREW  AND  GEEEK  TEXTS  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  THEOLOGI- 
CAL CLASSES. 

In  discussing  the  interpretation  of  the  Index  regulations 
touching  the  use  of  Protestant  editions  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  Scripture  versions,  by  students  in  diocesan  seminaries, 
we  cited  the  decision  of  the  S.  Congregation  (21  June,  1898) 
as  prohibiting  the  same,  since  there  appeared  no  good  reason 
why  an  ecclesiastical  institution  such  as  the  Seminary  should 
not  help  to  maintain  the  publication  of  Catholic  editions. 

The  rule  allows  the  use  of  Protestant  editions  (when  these 
do  not  contain,  in  notes  or  prolegomena,  attacks  upon  or  mis- 
representations of  Catholic  doctrine)  by  students  of  Theology 
and  Scripture — "  qui  studiis  theologicis  vel  biblicis  dant 
operam."  The  question  proposed  to  the  S.  Congregation, 
whether  the  clause  "  qui  studiis  theologicis  vel  bibilicis  dant 
operam "  includes  theological  seminary  students  who  study 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
further  question,  whether  such  texts  might  be  used  in  schools 
for  reading  and  translation,  under  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
fessor, was  answered :  "  Negative :  nisi  specialem  a  S.  Sede 
facultatem  obtinuerit."  This  answer  we  interpreted  as  ex- 
cluding the  Protestant  texts  from  the  regular  class-rooms  in 
seminaries,  although  the  student  in  his  own  studies,  whether 
resident  in  a  college  or  reading  privately,  might  freely  use  such 
editions.  Our  interpretation  on  this  head  is  not,  however, 
endorsed  by  such  authorities  as  P.  Wernz,  present  General  of 
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the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  as  a  canonist  gives  a  broader  inter- 
pretation, which  we  are  glad  to  accept  as  an  amendment  of  our 
own  statement.  In  his  Jus.  Decretalium  (Vol.  Ill,  tit.  4,  n.  57), 
P.  Wernz  writes :  "  Porro  uni  ex  duabus  conditionibus,  scil. 
studii  theologici  aut  biblici  vere  et  habitualiter  satisfaciant  ne- 
cesse  est  saltern  per  aliquod  tempus  sive  in  seminario  vel  col- 
legio,  sive  extra  ilia  instituta  (cfr.  S.  C.  Ind.  23  Maii,  1898) ; 
secus  eisdem  studiis  non  dant  operam.  Quare  haec  permissio 
quamvis  impletis  omnibus  conditionibus  videatur  benigne  ex- 
plicanda,  tamen  ob  declarationem  S.  Ind.  21  Jun.,  1898  ad 
alumnos  scholae  hebraicae  vel  graecae  studiis  theologicis  vel 
biblicis  operam  non  dantes  nequit  extendi."  Ferreres  and 
Lega  follow  this  interpretation,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  is 
the  more  correct  one.  Accordingly  the  students  of  Theology 
and  Scripture  in  Seminaries  would  be  free  to  use  the  Protes- 
tant editions  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  as  class-books,  a 
liberty  which  is  not  accorded  to  the  students  in  the  philosophi- 
cal and  classical  departments  or  to  students  in  secular  colleges 
generally. 


A  SUGGESTION  KEGARDING  THE  NEW  MARRIAGE  RECORDS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  have  read  very  carefully  what  was  said  in  the  Review 
touching  the  new  regulations  De  Sponsalihus  et  Matrimonio 
and  fully  approve  the  different  forms  given  in  the  February 
number  for  Betrothals  and  for  the  Baptismal  Register.  How- 
ever, the  main  difficulty  is,  I  think,  that  of  entering  the  mar- 
riages in  the  baptismal  records,  as  prescribed  by  the  new  rules. 
As  you  have  invited  suggestions  on  this  point,  I  venture  to 
offer  one,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  would  obviate  some  diffi- 
culties and  yet  entirely  fulfill  the  intention  of  the  S.  Congrega- 
tion for  securing  exact  references  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  verify  the  validity  of  a  marriage  contract.  If  the  method 
does  not  correspond  to  the  letter  of  the  new  law  explicite  et 
formaliter,  it  does  at  least  implicite  et  materialiter.  Allow  me 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  propose  the  matter  in  Latin: 
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In  ista  re  duo  possunt  accidere;  nimirum  vel  (a)  matrimo- 
nium  contrahitur  in  ipsissima  paroecia  ubi  contrahentes  f uereunt 
baptizati;  vel  (b)  e  contra  una  pars,  aut  ambo,  sunt  e  diversa 
paroecia  aut  regione.     Quod  si  detur  primum 

(a)  tunc  pastor  matrimonium  adnotaret  loco  consueto;  in 
libro  auteni  Baptismorum,  post  nomen  utriusque  partis  adderet 
ita  (vel  sane  aequivalenter)  :  "  Vide  librum  Matrimoniorum, 
tali  anno,  tali  paginal'     Si  autem  accidat  alterum 

(b)  tunc  sacerdos  matrimonium  benedicens,  sane  illud  ad- 
notaret in  libro  Matrimoniorum,  et  postea  (adhibita  tessera 
ab  EccL.  Review  exposita)  vel  directo  per  se  ipsum,  vel  faci- 
lius  per  Curiam  Episcopalem,  de  celebrato  matrimonio  certum 
faceret  sacerdotem  in  cujus  paroecia  contrahentium,  vel  con- 
trahentis,  baptismus  locum  habuit. 

Sacerdos  autem  baptismi,  notificatione  accepta  tale  matri- 
monium longinquo  celebratum  inscriberet  loco  consueto,  ad- 
dendo  in  margine,  claritatis  gratia,  "  notiUcatum  "  vel  aliquid 
simile;  in  libro  autem  Baptismorum,  post  nomina  contrahen- 
tium adderet :  "  Vide  librum  Matrimoniorum,  anno  tali,  pagina 
tali''  (ut  supra). 

Et  sic  mihi  videtur  posse  omnia  facile  componi  quin  necesse 
sit  absumere  spatium,  non  parvae  dimensionis,  et  praesertim 
inutile  pro  multis  et  ad  multos  annos  pro  aliis,  in  libro  Baptis- 
morum. Si  aliter  fiat,  posset  dari  magna  confusio,  spectatis 
libris  Baptismorum  ut  hie  et  nunc  habentur. 

S.  M.  FiLiPPi,  S.  J. 
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RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Mgr.  Amette,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Paris,  has  taken 
prompt  action  against  the  work  known  as  the  "  Modernist 
Programme  "  and  against  Loisy's  books  entitled  Les  Evan- 
giles  Synoptiques  and  Simples  Reiiexions.  By  an  ordinance 
dated  14  February,  1908,  His  Grace  declares  the  works  of 
Loisy  to  be  condemned,  and  prohibits  the  clergy  and  faithful 
of  the  Paris  diocese,  not  only  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  but 
of  excommunication  especially  reserved  to  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, to  read  or  retain,  publish  or  defend  them.  The  reason 
for  this  condemnation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  fore- 
going publications  of  Loisy  maintain  doctrines  condemned  in 
the  recent  Pontifical  documents,  and  attack  and  deny  several 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  amongst  others,  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  mission  as  our  Redeemer,  the 
divine  origin  and  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Sacraments.  The  Archbishop  reminds  all 
concerned  that  those  who  have  obtained  the  faculty  to  read 
and  retain  prohibited  books  have  not  thereby  the  right  to  read 
and  retain  books  prohibited  by  the  Ordinary  unless  the  Apos- 
tolic Indult  expressly  gives  them  leave  "  to  read  and  retain 
books  condemned  by  any  authority  whatsoever." 

Those  acquainted  with  the  recent  developments  of  Loisy's 
pronouncements  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  charges  against 
his  teaching  contained  in  the  Archbishop's  condemnation.  Our 
Catholic  papers  have  within  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks 
published  the  results  of  an  interview  which  a  reporter  of  the 
Matin  had  with  the  Abbe.  He  admits  that  he  sees  Jesus  only 
as  a  historian,  and  that  history  shows  him  only  the  man;  he 
grants  too  that  the  distinction  between  "  matter  of  history  " 
and  "  matter  of  faith  "  is  a  mere  rhetorical  precaution;  that  is, 
it  is  only  a  polite  way  of  saying  to  the  theologians,  please,  let 
me  alone.     "  Why  should  we  affirm  his  Divinity,"  he  adds. 
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"  if  Jesus  was  not  conscious  of  it  ?"  As  to  the  Resurrection, 
"  if  by  Resurrection  be  understood,"  the  Abbe  said,  "  that  the 
corpse  of  Jesus  came  back  to  life,  the  fact  is  not  proved,  nor 
even  provable.  But  it  remains  true  that  Christ  is  risen  again 
in  the  sense  that  he  lives,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  that  he  survives 
in  His  Church." 

It  is  true  that  the  Matin  alone  is  responsible  for  the  pro- 
nouncements imputed  in  its  columns  to  the  Abbe  Loisy.  But 
apart  from  other  considerations  which  speak  for  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  report,  a  glance  at  Loisy's  recently  condemned 
books  inclines  one  to  fear  for  the  worst  when  there  is  question 
of  the  Abbe's  religious  tenets.  We  shall  not  enter  upon  a 
detailed  investigation  of  the  writer's  Simples  reflexions ;  ^ 
its  irony,  its  mockery,  its  unjust  treatment  of  the  Holy  Father, 
its  insinuations  against  the  theologians,  its  extravagant  state- 
ments about  the  Catholic  idea  of  dogma,  render  it  painful 
reading  for  any  serious  student  of  the  grave  questions  involved 
in  the  present  movement  of  the  Modernists.  M.  Bricout,  a 
former  pupil  of  Loisy,  has  submitted  to  the  sad  labor  of  re- 
viewing the  Reflexions,  and  he  handles  the  master's  short- 
comings with  pity  and  sympathy  rather  than  with  the  relent- 
less rigor  of  the  critic.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  review 
gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  Loisy's  religious  convictions.^ 

Bible  students  are  more  interested  in  Loisy's  Evangiles 
Synoptiques,  because  this  work  shows  the  writer's  views  on 
Scriptural  topics  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  Mod- 
ernists' movement.  The  development  of  Loisy's  thought  may 
be  studied  by  comparing  the  present  work  with  his  articles 
entitled  Les  Evangiles  synoptiques,  traduction  et  commentaire, 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  V Enseignement  biblique  (1893, 
nn.  1 1 -1 3)  and  continued  in  the  Revue  des  religions  (1896). 
The  reader  may  also  compare  the  same  author's  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Revue  d'histoire  et  de  litterature  religieuses 
(1903,  1904,  1905,  1907),  and  his  Morceaux  d'exegese;  but  he 

iChez  I'auteur,  a  Cheflfonds,  pres  Montier-en-Der,  Haute- Marne. 
2  Revue  du  Clerge  Frangais,  15  Febr.,  1908,  pp.  385  flF. 
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must  remember  that  these  are  integral  parts  of  the  recent  work 
rather  than  intermediate  steps  in  the  development  of  the  writ- 
er's thought.  Les  Evangiles  Synoptiques  is  a  rather  bulky 
work,  comprising  two  volumes  of  some  1832  pages  ;^  268 
of  these  are  devoted  to  an  Introduction,  the  rest  is  given  to  a 
Commentary.  M.  E.  Mangenot  has  given  us  a  full  analysis 
of  both  in  the  Revue  du  Clerge  Frangais  (15  Febr.,  1908). 

I.  Introduction.  Loisy  considers  the  historical  and  the  liter- 
ary problem  of  the  Synoptics  simultaneously.  No  need  of  say- 
ing that  the  author  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  traditional 
attestation  of  these  gospels.  All  the  diverse  witnesses  from 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  down  to  the  end  of  the  third  century  are 
called  into  court  and  cross-examined  by  the  critic.  All  that 
has  any  bearing  on  the  existence  of  an  oral  tradition  or  of  any 
written  gospels,  whether  canonical  or  apocryphal,  is  weighed 
and  analyzed.  ,But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Loisy's  erudi- 
tion is  greater  than  his  impartiality;  he  is  more  of  a  scholar 
than  a  critic.  According  to  Loisy,  the  writers  of  the  second 
century  refer  only  to  the  reputed  authentic  teaching  of  Jesus, 
not  to  any  written  gospels ;  Papias  is  too  biased  and  apologetic 
to  be  of  any  historical  value;  Marcion  forced  the  Church  to 
select  our  four  gospels  and  to  reject  the  others;  Ireneus  sup- 
poses the  existence  of  our  Catholic  tradition,  though  he  shows 
that  it  is  of  rather  recent  crystallization.  What  then  does  the 
traditional  testimony  amount  to?  It  simply  shows  that  the 
Church  first  adopted  and  then  retained  the  canonical  gospels, 
because  she  recognized  her  own  tradition  in  them.  When  the 
canon  of  the  gospels  was  fixed  between  150  and  170  A.  D., 
the  circumstances  of  their  origin  were  wholly  unknown;  the 
traditional  relations  of  these  gospels  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark, 
and  St.  Luke  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  light  of  criticism. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Introduction  contains  a  clear 
statement  of  the  synoptic  problem  and  of  the  different  solu- 
tions that  have  been  attempted  by  various  scholars.  Loisy 
does  not  agree  with  any  of  these  views,  but  he  infers  from 

*  Chez  I'auteur,  a  Cheffonds,  pres  Montier-en-Der,  Haute- Marne.    30  f  rs. 
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their  study  that  the  synoptic  gospels  are  compilations  formed 
of  diverse  and  disparate  elements,  the  historical  value  of  which 
depends  on  the  origin  and  the  date  of  their  formation.  A 
critical  dissection  of  our  actual  texts  brings  to  light  the  limits 
of  the  redactional  layers  which  make  up  the  gospels.  Loisy 
adopts  from  Wrede  and  John  Weiss  some  of  their  results  and 
especially  their  critical  method,  and  he  pushes  it  to  its  extreme 
without  regard  for  any  other  consideration.  He  thus  dis- 
covers different  literary  strata  in  our  synoptic  gospels,  and 
determines  whether  each  of  them  belongs  to  the  primitive  tra- 
dition or  flows  from  the  subsequent  Christian  thought.  In 
the  same  way,  he  determines  the  positive  and  negative  char- 
acteristics of  the  last  redactors  of  the  gospels,  he  investigates 
their  sources,  their  method  of  work,  their  special  aims  and  mo- 
tives, and  finally  their  historical  value  as  sources  for  the  life 
of  Jesus.  All  this  might  be  quite  right  and  acceptable,  if 
Loisy  were  less  subjective  in  the  assumption  of  his  data,  and 
more  sober  in  the  derivation  of  his  conclusions.  What  has 
been  said  will  become  still  more  intelligible,  if  we  follow  the 
writer  in  his  criticism  of  the  documents,  in  his  investigation  of 
the  sources,  and  in  his  study  of  their  historical  basis. 

I.  Loisy' s  Criticism  of  the  Documents.  The  documents 
which  are  the  object  of  Loisy 's  criticism  are  the  three  synoptic 
gospels ;  each  of  them  will  have  to  be  considered  separately. 

a.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  According  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Loisy,  our  second  gospel  is  the  oldest  of  the  four; 
-but  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  disciple,  nor  of  an  author  who  de- 
rived his  information  from  men  who  had  seen  or  heard  Jesus. 
It  is  rather  an  anonymous  compilation,  a  more  or  less  hetero- 
geneous residue  of  the  historical  tradition  of  the  gospel  and 
various  other  elements  introduced  by  the  work  of  Christian 
thought,  either  by  the  anonymous  work  of  the  faith  in  the  first 
communities,  or  the  personal  influence  of  teachers  like  St.  Paul, 
or  again  the  personal  reflections  of  the  redactors  of  the  gospels. 
If  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  e.  g.  had  any  part  in  the 
writing  of  the  second  gospel,  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  author  of  a  document  exploited  by  the  evangelist,  a 
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document  concerning  the  preaching  and  death  of  Jesus,  an 
echo  as  it  were  of  the  apostolic  testimony  and  especially  of 
the  recollections  of  St.  Peter.  The  second  gospel  has  also 
borrowed  some  few  portions  from  the  so-called  Logia  of  Jesus ; 
its  account  of  the  Baptism,  the  Temptation,  the  miracle  of 
loaves,  the  Transfiguration  is  probably  the  work  of  an  inter- 
mediate redaction.  The  aim  of  the  final  redactor  is  to  show 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus;  this  redactor  is  of  Jewish  origin, 
but  he  is  rather  anti- Jewish  in  his  sentiment.  He  is  a  parti- 
san of  St.  Paul  rather  than  of  the  Galilean  apostles.  His  main 
source,  probably  written  in  Aramean,  before  the  death  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  should  not  be  called  proto-Mark,  seeing  that 
the  second  gospel  differs  too  radically  from  it.  The  final  re- 
daction of  the  second  gospel  took  place  about  75  A.  D.,  and 
was  intended  for  a  Greek-Christian  circle  of  readers  who  may 
have  lived  in  the  Roman  community.  The  author  is  a  teacher 
rather  than  a  controversialist;  his  name  is  unknown. 

b.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The  first  gospel  is,  accord- 
ing to  Loisy,  a  regular  compilation,  evidently  showing  plan  and 
method.  The  historian  is  interested  in  it  mainly  on  account 
of  the  number  of  our  Lord's  sayings  preserved  in  it.  Though 
derived  from  the  so-called  Logia,  these  sayings  were  greatly 
modified,  partly  by  an  intermediate  and  partly  by  the  final 
redactor.  The  gospel  is  a  book  of  edification  and  ecclesiastical 
organization ;  it  seems  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  early 
bishops  or,  at  least,  by  one  of  those  superior  priests  who  later 
on  developed  into  bishops.  The  redactor  drew  on  the  second 
gospel  for  his  facts,  though  he  modified  their  report  in  a  le- 
gendary direction,  with  the  result  that  its  additions  are  of  no 
historical  value.  The  author  is  not  the  apostle  St.  Matthew 
— the  latter  is  not  even  the  author  of  the  Logia — ^but  a  Jewish 
Christian  who  lived  probably  in  Asia  Minor  or  Syria.  Though 
of  a  universalist  tendency,  he  does  not  champion  the  cause  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  apostles.  He  wrote 
the  gospel  in  Greek,  about  100  A.  D.,  so  that  he  did  not 
compose  a  record  of  his  personal  experiences. 

c.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.     The  sources  of  the  third  evan- 
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gelist  are  the  second  gospel,  the  Logia  utilized  by  the  first 
evangelist,  and  perhaps  also  the  sources  of  the  second  evan- 
gelist together  with  some  other  writings  which  have  not  come 
down  to  our  times.  He  is  more  painstaking  than  either  of 
his  predecessors,  but  his  historical  authority  only  equals  that 
of  the  first  evangelist.  The  writer  of  the  third  gospel  may 
not  be  responsible  for  all  the  changes  introduced  into  the  Say- 
ings of  Jesus ;  but  their  "  staging  "  is  his  work,  however  un- 
suitable it  may  be  at  times.  The  fictitious  character  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  infancy  is  less  apparent  in  the  third  gospel  than  in 
the  first ;  in  the  latter  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  midrash  on  the 
Messianic  prophecies,  while  in  the  former  it  has  the  form  of  a 
legend,  though  it  too  contains  flagrant  imitations  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Loisy  knows  that  this  portion  of  the  gospel  was 
written  in  Greek,  by  a  Jew  of  Palestine  or  Syria,  converted 
about  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Christ.  He  may  have 
added  a  copy  of  the  Logia  to  the  history  of  the  infancy.  The 
author  of  the  third  gospel  utilized  this  work  together  with  the 
other  sources. 

And  who  is  the  author  of  the  third  gospel  ?  He  is  identical 
with  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  but  he  is  no  disciple  of 
St.  Paul,  nor  a  disciple  of  any  apostle,  nor  a  physician,  nor 
St.  Luke;  he  is  not  even  a  partisan  of  Paul,  but  reflects  the 
spirit  of  a  Christianity  in  which  the  original  differences  had 
fused,  which  had  become  the  religion  of  paganism  and  of  the 
human  race;  he  is  a  Gentile  Christian  fairly  well  versed  in  the 
Greek  Scriptures;  he  did  not  write  in  Syria,  and  he  did  not 
live  in  Rome,  but  he  belonged  perhaps  to  one  of  the  communi- 
ties founded  by  St.  Paul  in  Greece.  As  to  its  date,  the  third 
gospel  was  written  before  the  Book  of  Acts,  i.  e.  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century.  It  was  written  after  the  second  gos- 
pel, so  that  we  must  place  it  after  80  A.  D.  If  the  author  has 
made  use  of  Josephus,  he  must  have  written  after  95  A.  D. 
At  any  rate,  it  presupposes  a  considerable  development  of  gos- 
pel literature. 

2.  Loisy's  Criticism  of  the  Sources.  According  to  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  Loisy  admits  some  40-70  years  between  the 
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death  of  Jesus  and  the  writing  of  the  gospels.  Christian 
thought  grew  and  developed  during  this  period,  and  the  Abbe 
has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  views  on  the  development  of 
thought  as  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  especially  as 
to  the  history  of  the  infancy. 

a.  Growth  of  Christian  Thought  as  to  the  Life  of  Jesus. 
The  gospel  of  Jesus  according  to  Loisy,  consisted  only  in  the 
announcement  of  the  immediate  coming  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Master  did  not  intend  to  transmit  his  doctrine  in  writing  to 
posterity,  and  the  apostles  did  not  consider  their  mission  to 
leave  historical  documents.  Though  the  glorious  coming  of 
Jesus  did  not  take  place,  the  gospel  still  continued  to  be 
preached,  so  that  the  preachers  had  to  recollect  what  Jesus 
had  taught  and  done.  The  interests  of  their  evangelic  work 
and  the  edification  of  the  faithful  required  this.  They  had 
to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or  the  Christ,  and  they 
had  to  interpret  the  kingdom.  All  this  was  crystallized  in  writ- 
ings, which  were  the  instruments  of  the  apostles.  Meanwhile, 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  become  a  matter  of  certainty 
in  the  souls  of  the  apostles;  hence  they  first  showed  its  con- 
formity with  the  Scriptures.  Then,  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
shown  to  be  predicted  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  apace  with  this  adaptation  of  the  prophecies  went  on  a 
legendary  development  of  the  death  of  Jesus.  Next,  the  ac- 
tions of  Jesus  performed  during  the  course  of  his  public  life 
had  to  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  dignity  of  his 
ministry ;  the  reports  of  the  miracles  were  transposed,  corrected 
or  amplified  according  to  the  interests  of  edification  and  the 
needs  of  apologetics.  Finally,  the  Messianic  manifestation  of 
Jesus  was  pushed  back  to  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  or  to 
the  scene  of  his  baptism,  and  later  on  even  to  his  supernatural 
conception. 

b.  Growth  of  Christian  Thought  as  to  the  Teaching  of  Jesus. 
The  apostles  remembered  only  those  sayings  and  parables  of 
Jesus  which  had  struck  them  most ;  they  recollected  only  what 
was  practically  useful  in  its  direct  application  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  believers  and  for  the  spread  of  the  new  religion. 
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These  recollections  assumed  a  didactic  or  catechetical  form. 
They  developed  into  series  of  sayings  and  of  kindred  parables. 
Then  they  were  put  into  writing,  and  in  the  next  place  trans- 
lated from  Aramaic  into  Greek.  The  translators  changed  and 
rendered  the  texts  according  to  their  own  way  of  understand- 
ing them,  for  the  greater  good  of  the  Christian  community. 
They  omitted,  or  modified,  or  added  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.  Parables  were  allegorized  so  as  to  cover  the 
future  destiny  of  the  Church ;  the  apocalyptic  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  so  modified  as  to  make  the  Messiah  foresee  and  foretell 
everything.  The  role  of  the  Christ  himself  grew  considerably 
in  importance;  Messianic  declarations  were  multiplied  and 
anticipated,  so  that  they  actually  modify  the  discourses  of 
Jesus.  The  theologians  of  the  primitive  age  have  ravishing 
intuitions;  their  theories  are  visions.  Unless  one  takes  their 
psychological  condition  into  account,  the  development  of  the 
gospel-tradition  is  unintelligible.  We  have  here  a  progressive 
collection  of  disparate  ideas  the  success  of  which  is  the  more 
extraordinary  as  their  rational  basis  is  rather  weak. 

c.  Growth  of  Christian  Thought  as  to  the  History  of  the 
Infancy.  The  history  of  the  infancy  was  the  last  portion  of 
the  synoptic  gospels  which  developed  to  its  present  form ;  this 
may  explain  the  fact  that  it  resembles  the  legends  and  the 
fictions  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  most  closely.  The  super- 
natural conception  of  Jesus  belongs  to  the  history  of  Chris- 
tology,  though  it  realizes  a  symbol  borrowed  from  mythological 
and  apocalyptic  tradition.  Loisy  discovers  the  origin  of  the 
different  elements  found  in  the  first  and  the  third  gospel;  he 
describes  their  genesis  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness. He  is  really  more  than  an  eyewitness  of  it  all;  his 
own  imagination  has  constructed  it. 

3.  Historical  Basis.  The  synoptic  gospels  contain  only  the 
results  of  the  development  of  Christian  thought  about  70-100 
A.  D. ;  during  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  the 
writing  of  the  synoptic  gospels  we  meet  only  a  legendary  and 
visionary  development  of  Christian  thought  both  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  of  his  teaching.     Hence  we  have  a 
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right  to  ask  Loisy,  what  historical  basis  underlies  this  whole 
structure  of  Christian  thought.  The  Abbe  answers  us  both 
with  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  with  regard 
to  his  teaching. 

a.  Historical  Basis  of  the  Life  of  Jesus.  At  the  age  of 
about  thirty,  28  A.  D.,  Jesus  began  his  career.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  infancy,  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  practised  the  trade  of  Joseph.  The  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist  stirred  up  his  vocation;  he  was  baptized, 
and  began  to  preach  around  the  region  of  Genesareth.  His 
disciples  were  fishermen.  After  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months, 
his  teaching  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees  who  de- 
nounced Jesus  to  Herod  Antipas.  His  ministry  had  been  un- 
fruitful in  Nazareth  and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake; 
now  he  left  Galilee  for  the  neighborhood  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
With  twelve  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his 
apostles,  he  lived  in  great  intimacy,  and  they  began  to  regard 
him  as  the  Messiah,  though  Jesus  had  not  claimed  this  dignity. 
St.  Peter  declared  this  belief  openly  near  Cesarea  Philippi; 
Jesus  does  not  disclaim  the  Messiahship,  though  he  imposes 
silence  on  his  apostles.  He  then  journeys  through  Perea  and 
Judea  to  Jerusalem.  He  did  not  go  there  to  die,  but  to  pre- 
pare and  procure  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  On  the 
Mount  of  Olives  he  is  solemnly  received  by  the  multitudes,  and 
then  follow  the  bitter  encounters  with  his  enemies  which 
could  end  only  in  death  or  a  catastrophe.  Jesus  expected  a 
miracle,  but  he  had  to  suffer  death.  His  body  was  taken  from 
the  cross  and  thrown  into  the  common  ditch  with  the  remains 
of  the  executed  criminals.  His  apostles,  first  discouraged,  as- 
sembled in  Galilee,  and  began  to  persuade  themseles  that  their 
Master  was  alive  and  that  he  appeared  to  them.  Later  on,  this 
faith  grew  stronger,  and  the  day  on  which  they  began  to  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  had  entered  into  the  glory  of  God  was  the 
birth  day  of  Christianity. 

b.  Basis  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Jesus  preached  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  not  in  a  national  or  political  sense.  Hence 
the  conditions  of  entering  the  kingdom  were  not  restricted  to 
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the  Israelites,  but  implied  only  a  moral  change  of  heart.  The 
candidate  must  possess  a  profound  confidence  in  God,  a  feeling 
of  the  solidarity  of  all  men,  and  a  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
kingdom  itself  is  the  era  of  happiness  in  justice  which  will  be 
inaugurated  by  a  manifestation  of  God's  power,  by  a  sudden 
transformation  of  all  things,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah. 
All  this  will  be  brought  about  instantaneously,  in  the  hour  of 
justice,  which  will  precede  the  era  of  glory.  As  long  as  Jesus 
preached  the  advent  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  not  as  yet  entered 
upon  his  Messianic  office.  In  the  meantime,  he  practised  that 
confidence  in  God  which  he  recommended  to  all  as  their  first 
and  only  duty  toward  God.  He  was  the  son  of  God  in  as  far 
as  he  was  predestined  for  the  Messianic  royalty,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  interior  sentiment  uniting  him  with  God  the  author  of 
this  vocation.  There  can  be  no  question  of  a  sonship  in  the 
theological  sense  of  the  word;  Jesus  did  not  claim  to  be  God, 
and  he  was  not  God. 

II.  Commentary.  There  is  but  little  space  left  for  a  review  of 
Loisy's  commentary  on  the  synoptic  gospels.  Its  arrangement 
is  scholarly,  its  erudition  is  varied  and  appropriate,  its  style 
interests  the  reader  as  far  as  a  mere  commentary  can  be  called 
interesting ;  but  the  author  here  too  adheres  to  theories  and  fol- 
lows conjectures  that  are  subversive  of  all  sound  results.  The 
writer  rather  destroys  than  explains  the  gospels.  He  cannot 
dispossess  himself  of  his  false  principles  as  to  the  formation 
of  the  synoptic  gospels,  nor  of  his  theories  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  evangelic  tradition,  so  that  he  finally  has  to  deny 
the  historical  truth  of  nearly  every  statement  of  the  gospels. 
Jesus  becomes  a  village  workman,  a  simple  and  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  who 
sets  himself  to  prophesy,  and  by  autosuggestion  develops  into 
whatever  distinguishes  him  from  the  common  laborer.  It  is 
by  suggestion  too  that  the  apostles  begin  to  believe  in  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  and  that  they  begin  to  preach  a  religion 
never  intended  by  their  Mastor.  Truly,  if  we  keep  Loisy's 
teaching  in  view,  we  cannot  consider  the  ruling  of  the  Church 
as  either  harsh  or  inopportune. 
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CATECHETICS. 
The  Psychological  (or  Munich)  Method  of  Catechetics. 

Instead  of  giving  first  an  abstract  analysis  of  the  Munich  or 
Psychological  Method  of  catechizing  it  will  serve  our  purpose 
much  better  to  propose  at  once  a  concrete  catechesis. 

Let  us  take  questions  264  and  265  from  Faerber's  Catechism. 
Question  264  reads,  "  Who  commits  sin  ?  He  commits  sin 
who  knowingly  and  wilfully  transgresses  a  divine  command- 
ment." Question  265  reads,  "  In  how  many  ways  can  we 
sin?  We  can  sin — (i)  by  thoughts;  (2)  by  desires;  (3)  by 
words;  (4)  by  actions;  (5)  by  omissions." 

Preparation  and  Aim. — Sin!  You  have  often  heard  this 
word,  dear  children.  I  have  frequently  warned  you  against 
sin.  Have  you  taken  it  to  heart?  Remember,  sin  can  make 
you  for  ever  unhappy.  And  yet,  you  all  have  already  sinned. 
Tell  me  some  sins  which  children  most  often  commit  .  .  How 
does  a  child  sin  against  the  Second  Commandment? — against 
the  fourth  ?  ...  In  Bible  History  you  have  also  heard  of  sins 
.  .  .  e.  g.  Adam's  sin,  Cain's  sin.  What  other  sin?  The  sin 
of  Israel  in  the  Desert.  Let  us  dwell  awhile  on  this  sin.  Let 
us  call  it  to  mind.  Then  I  shall  show  you,  from  its  history, 
who  commits  sin,  and  in  how  many  ways  we  can  sin.  {N.  B. 
The  story  is  already  known  to  pupils  of  the  Grade  in  which  you 
use  Faerber's  Catechism.  Let  the  children  themselves  tell  the 
story  and  let  the  teacher  simply  correct  mistakes.) 

/.  Presentation. — The  Israelites  pitched  their  tents  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai  (here  show  the  children  again  a  good  pic- 
ture of  Mount  Sinai.)  Amidst  lightning  and  thunder  God 
gave  the  Ten  Commandments.  Then  Moses  built  an  altar  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  there  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
But  the  Lord  said  to  him :  "  Come  up  on  the  mountain !" 
And  Moses  went.  Forty  days  and  forty  nights  Moses  re- 
mained there,  and  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  and  gave  him  two 
tables  of  stone,  on  which  were  written  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Now  the  people,  seeing  that  Moses  did  not  come  down  from 
the  mountain,  rose  up  against  Aaron,  his  brother,  and  said: 
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"  We  must  go  hence.  Make  us  gods  that  may  go  before  us. 
For  we  know  not  what  happened  to  Moses."  Aaron  was  afraid 
of  the  people  and  spoke :  "  Bring  me  the  golden  ear-rings 
from  the  ears  of  your  wives  and  of  your  sons  and  daughters !" 
And  they  brought  them.  Aaron  melted  them  and  made  a 
golden  calf  out  of  them.  And  the  people  brought  offerings  to 
this  idol  and  ate  and  drank  and  danced  with  joy. 

But  then  God  spoke  to  Moses :  "  Go  down ;  for  the  people 
have  sinned.  They  have  made  to  themselves  a  golden  calf 
and  adored  it."  Moses  returned  from  the  mountain,  with  the 
tables  of  stone  in  his  hands.  When  he  was  near  the  camp,  he 
saw  the  calf  and  the  dancing.  In  holy  anger  he  cast  the  tables 
to  the  ground  and  broke  them  at  the  foot  of  the  mount.  Then 
he  burnt  the  calf  and  beat  it  to  powder.  But  to  Aaron  he 
spoke :  "  What  has  this  people  done  to  thee,  that  you  helped 
them  to  commit  such  an  awful  sin?"  Then  he  ordered  every 
man  whom  he  found  worshiping  idols  to  be  slain. 

//.  Explanation.  —  i.  Essence  of  Sin.  —  Sinful  people, 
what  have  you  done  to  your  Lord!  See,  God  Himself  had 
solemnly  spoken  from  the  Mount  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thy- 
self a  graven  thing  to  adore  it !"  God  meant  it  earnestly  and 
sincerely!  Children,  how  do  you  know  this?  .  .  .  Terrible 
was  the  lightning  and  thunder,  so  that  the  whole  Mount 
smoked  and  shook.  All  the  people  were  afraid  and  spoke: 
"  We  will  do  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  he  hath  spoken." 
That  was  only  a  short  time  before.  And  yet,  what  have  they 
done  now  ?  .  .  .  .  They  have  forgotten  the  Lord  and  forsaken 
Him.  They  have  made  a  false  god,  and  adored  it.  What  a 
sin !  God  had  said  expressly  that  they  must  not  do  that !  This 
is  My  commandment.  My  law.  But  the  people  did  not  obey 
this  commandment;  they  broke  it.  Therefore  God  said: 
"The  people  have  sinned."  Do  you  see  now  what  sin  is? 
Who  commits  sin?  He  commits  sin  who  transgresses  or 
breaks  a  divine  commandment. 

But  not  every  breaking  of  the  law  is  sin.  Listen!  God 
said :  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  If  then  a  lion  attacks  and  kills 
a  man,  why  is  it  not  a  sin  ?  .  .  .  Because  the  lion  knows  noth- 
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ing  of  such  a  commandment  and  follows  only  his  own  crav- 
ing for  blood ;  it  knows  no  better,  and  has  not  a  free  will.  But 
the  Israelites  knew  that  God  forbade  them  to  worship  false 
gods  and  they  could  easily  have  obeyed  God's  words  if  they 
wished  to.  They  sinned  because  they  knowingly  and  wilfully 
broke  God's  commandment.  He  commits  sin  who  knowingly 
and  wilfully  transgresses  a  divine  commandment.  2.  How  sin 
is  committed. — We  shall  consider  for  a  moment  longer  the 
sin  of  Israel  in  the  Desert ;  we  shall  see  that  there  were  other 
sins  behind  it.  Because  Moses  tarried  long  on  the  Mount, 
many  an  Israelite  began  to  think :  "  Oh,  he  will  not  return ;  he 
cheated  us ;  we  don't  believe  him."  See,  children,  they  had  sin- 
ful thoughts ;  they  sinned  by  thoughts.  Then  these  people  did 
not  long  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves ;  they  began  to  speak 
out ;  they  sinned  by  words.  They  then  went  to  Aaron  and  told 
him  that  they  wished  to  have  a  false  god;  they  sinned  by 
desires  or  wishes.  It  was  not  long  before  they  carried  out 
their  wish;  they  adored  and  prayed  to  the  false  god,  to  the 
golden  calf,  and  thus  they  sinned  by  actions.  And  all  this  time, 
the  people  and  Aaron  forgot  to  do  one  thing  which  they  should 
have  done;  that  is,  they  omitted  or  left  out  the  true  worship 
of  God;  they  all  sinned  by  omission. — The  people  of  Israel 
therefore  sinned — (i)  by  thoughts;  (2)  by  desires;  (3)  by 
words;  (4)  by  actions;  (5)  by  omissions. 

Write  on  the  board : 

Who  commits  sin? — He  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  trans- 
gresses a  divine  commandment. 

Sins — thoughts,  desires,  words,  actions,  omissions. 

Combination. — Now  you  understand  what  sin  is?  Show  it 
again,  briefly,  by  the  conduct  of  Israel.  Many  people  think 
that  only  a  bad  action  is  a  sin.  No,  how  besides  does  man 
sin?  (Have  the  children  open  the  Catechism  and  read  the 
two  questions). 

///.  Application. — i.  Every  sin  is  a  wilful  breaking  of  God's 
law.  Think  of  the  bad  angels.  How  were  they  punished? 
Think  of  Adam  and  Eve.     Tell  me  why  and  how  they  were 
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punished!  A  boy  curses  every  few  minutes.  He  thinks: 
"  Oh,  I  cannot  help  it ;  the  words  come  out  of  my  mouth  of 
themselves."  Is  that  true?  A  boy  quarrels  with  his  brother 
every  day.     Can  he  stop  that  ? 

2.  But  not  every  one  sins  who  breaks  some  commandment. 
Noe  became  drunk.  Did  he  do  it  wilfully  ?  He  did  not  know 
what  wine  was  at  the  time.  A  child  notices  bad  thoughts 
spring  up  in  his  mind;  but  he  does  not  want  them.  Then  he 
need  not  be  afraid!  If  they  come  when  he  does  not  want 
them,  they  are  not  sinful.  A  three  years  old  baby  says  some 
naughty  words.  Does  he  sin?  No,  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying. — You,  Charles,  were  ill  in  bed  last  Sunday,  you 
could  not  go  to  Mass.  Was  that  a  sin  ?  A  poor  man  lost  his 
reason  and  drowned  himself  by  jumping  into  Lake  Erie.  But 
he  did  not  sin,  for  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

3.  Some  bad  people  say :  "  Oh,  you  can  think  what  you 
like;  thoughts  are  not  sins.  We  can  think  what  we  like;  no- 
body sees  our  thoughts."  Is  that  true,  John?  No,  because 
God  gave  you  a  mind  to  think  only  of  good  things,  and  He 
sees  always  what  you  are  thinking  about.  God  sees  through 
your  heart  and  mind. 

Holy  thoughts  and  tender  words 
Are  at  best  mere  leaves  and  flowers, 
But  the  fruits  are  generous  deeds — 
Where,  ah,  coward  soul,  are  ours? 


It  will  be  noticed  that  this  catechesis  is  built  strictly  on 
formal  lines.  This  is  done  designedly,  so  as  to  illustrate  fully 
the  Psychological  Method  ^  according  to  which  the  theory  of 
association  of  ideas  is  carefully  preserved.  The  example  is 
built  on  a  story  from  Bible  History,  already  known  to  the 
pupils.  From  this  story  the  abstract,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
average  child  is  concerned,  and  meaningless  question  and  an- 
swer of  the  catechism  is  extracted.  Besides  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  useful  repetition  of  known  Bible  themes.     This  re- 

iThe  catechesis  has  been  taken  almost  word  for  word  from  Stieglitz's 
work,  Ausgefuehrte  Katechesen  ueber  die  katholische  Sittenlehre. 
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hearsal  helps  to  refresh  the  child's  mind  unconsciously.  And 
not  the  least  advantage  is  that  the  apph'cation  of  the  story  is 
made  to  the  child's  own  life,  and  the  child's  own  moral  ideas 
are  given  an  intelligible  setting.     But  this  only  by  the  way. 

We  can  concretely  judge  from  the  specimen  catechesis  here 
given  that,  after  all,  the  Psychological  Method  presents  no  new 
theory;  there  is  nothing  modernistic  or  rationalistic  about  it. 
Our  Psychological  Method  has  woven  and  is  still  weaving 
into  its  system  scattered  fragments  of  catechetical  progress 
made  in  bygone  ages.  Its  beginnings  can  easily  be  detected, 
if  you  will,  in  the  method  of  Christ  Himself,  in  the  works  of 
Church  Fathers,  such  as  St.  Augustine,  of  great  catechists, 
like  Archbishop  Gruber,  Archbishop  Milde,  Bishop  Sailer, 
Overberg,  and  others.  Moreover,  bowing  to  tradition  abso- 
lutely, the  Psychological  Method  freely  accepts  the  concrete 
results  of  Pedagogical  Psychology,  much  the  same  as  St. 
Thomas  grounded  his  philosophy,  as  best  he  could,  on  Aristotle. 
We  may  now  proceed  to  elucidate  this  method. 

The  catechetical  treatment  of  every  theme  demands  five  steps. 
The  three  essential  ones,  as  was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Review,  are  Presentation,  Explanation  and  Application 
— with  a  short  Preparation  before  Presentation,  then  Combina- 
tion after  Explanation,  as  more  or  less  non-essential,  merely 
formal  parts.  The  first  three  stages  form  the  substance  of 
this  method  as  they  form  the  substance  of  every  fully-de- 
veloped didactic  method. 

Every  one  who  has  studied  the  child's  mind,  will  admit  at 
the  outset  that  we  cannot  begin  a  catechesis  with  abstract  con- 
cepts of  the  catechism.  The  Munich  School  therefore  begins 
with  an  objective  Presentation,  such  as  a  story  from  life  or  the 
Bible,  a  catechetical  or  historical  picture,  a  point  of  liturgy, 
Church  history,  or  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the  like.  Out 
of  such  an  objective  presentation  will  the  abstract  concepts  of 
catechism  be  evolved.  The  method  so  far  is  inductive,  or  call 
it  synthetical  in  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the  term. 
Having  combined  the  evolved  concepts  into  the  words  of  the 
catechism,  this  method  proceeds  analytically.     It  is  therefore 
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both  synthetical  and  analytical,  but  each  in  its  proper  turn. 
Let  us  take  the  five  steps  separately. 

Preparation  turns  the  attention  of  the  pupil  in  a  definite 
direction.  The  pupil  hears  the  lesson-aim  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words.  At  this  stage  of  the  process  the  pupil's  ideas  are  also 
corrected  and  made  clearer. 

Presentation  gives  an  object-lesson  as  stated  before.  If  at 
all  possible,  use  one  such  object  only.  There  are  sound  psy- 
chological reasons  for  this,  although  it  becomes  occasionally 
useful  to  employ  several. 

Explanation  might  also  be  called  concept-formation.  Out 
of  the  objective  lesson  are  here  construed,  or  evolved,  the  cate- 
chetical concepts.  From  the  concrete  objective  presentation 
we  here  pass  to  the  general  concept. 

Combination  gathers  all  the  ideas  derived  from  the  lesson 
into  the  text  of  the  catechism. 

Application  finally  strengthens  and  deepens  the  truths  we 
have  gathered  and  variously  widens  them  for  purposes  of  life. 
We  can  here  insert  further  examples,  give  additional  motives, 
apply  the  lessons  to  the  actual  life  of  the  child,  train  the  child 
in  judging  his  own  moral  conduct,  end  with  some  particular 
resolution,  or  an  appropriate  prayer,  song,  hymn,  or  quotation. 


It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  we  are  presupposing  strict 
methodical  objective  units.  We  shall  therefore  not  treat  to- 
gether catechism  questions  which  do  not  essentially  belong 
together.  Hence  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  catechism  ques- 
tions out  of  their  order  in  the  catechism  before  us  and  join 
them  appropriately.  This  constitutes  to-day  an  accepted  re- 
sult of  catechetical  research,  studies,  experience.  Do  not 
blame  the  method;  reject  rather  the  faulty  arrangement  of 
questions  in  so  many  catechisms.  It  follows  that  before  we 
can  profitably  adopt  a  new  universal  catechism  for  the  United 
States,  we  ought  thoroughly  to  discuss  and  settle  the  question 
of  the  catechetical  method  to  be  followed.  If  a  new  cate- 
chism be  needed,  then  let  us  have  a  methodical  one,  and  not 
waste  our  time  in  useless  attempts.     For  the  present  we  can 
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well  be  satisfied  with  Faerber's  Catechisms.  They  are  acknow- 
ledged as  among  the  best  existing,  even  in  European  catecheti- 
cal circles. 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  it  was  stated  that  proper 
catechetical  instruction  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  heart  and  will.  The  Psychological  Method  not  only 
attempts  this,  but  succeeds  in  it.  "  Experto  crede  Ruperto !" 
We  can  not  waste  our  time  with  any  methods  that  do  not  re- 
cognize that  heart  and  mind  must  as  much  as  is  possible  he 
jointly  and  contemporaneously  trained.  For  the  training  of 
the  appetitive  faculties  in  the  child,  of  the  heart  and  the  will, 
the  Psychological  Method  employs  the  same  five  steps.  They 
are  so  formulated  that  the  lower  and  the  higher  appetitive 
faculties,  heart  and  will,  get  their  due  proportion  of  attention. 
Intellect  and  will  must  he  trained.  We  know  that  there  exists 
a  deep  parallelism  hetween  the  cognitive  and  appetitive  facul- 
ties in  man.  We  distinguish  between  the  lower  and  the  higher 
cognitive,  and  likewise  the  lower  and  the  higher  appetitive 
faculties.  We  might  for  short  call  the  two  latter  heart  and 
will. 

The  Psychological  Method  attends  in  the  Presentation  prin- 
cipally to  the  lower,  the  cognitive  capabilities  of  the  sensuous 
order;  and  in  the  second  essential  step  it  ascends  to  the  in- 
tellect. In  the  same  order  and  in  the  same  steps  it  moulds 
the  lower  and  then  the  higher  appetitive  faculties,  heart  and 
will.  Application  trains  all  the  four  powers  of  the  soul.  Psy- 
chologists know  well  that  the  cognitive  and  appetitive  faculties 
support  one  another.  Where  the  heart  is,  there  you  will  have 
attention  and  interest ;  where  you  have  proper  cognition,  there 
the  heart  will  of  itself  be  brought  into  action. 

Presentation  then  should  go  to  the  heart.  For  this  purpose 
the  story  or  the  object-lesson  we  employ  should  avoid  sketchi- 
ness.  To  reach  the  heart  the  story  must  give  definite,  well- 
chosen  details.  And  to  gain  time  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Method  are  content  with  only  one  properly  developed  objective 
presentation.     It  must  be  admitted  that  the  child's  heart  can- 
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not  be  changed  at  will,  that  hence  the  objective  presentation 
should  be  fittingly  drawn  out. 

Mind,  heart,  and  will  are  again  set  into  motion  in  Applica- 
tion. Will  may  here  predominate  in  moral  instruction;  but 
the  mind  is  equally  brought  into  play  by  concrete  interpreta- 
tion of  life-demands.  And  the  will  is  trained  also,  in  a  well- 
rounded  out  application  of  purely  dogmatic  themes,  e.  g.,  by 
making  the  will  with  the  intellect  recall  former  examples,  sift- 
ing objections,  adopting  in  a  concrete  manner  the  lessons  of 
religious  truth,  etc.  Besides,  the  will  is  here  at  least  implicitly 
trained  by  forcing  the  child  to  work  through  involuntary 
attention. 


The  following  standard  works  on  the  subject  have  been  consulted : 

Die  Muenchener  Katechetische  Methode.  Von  Dr.  Anton  Weber. 
Kempten  und  Muenchen.  Verlag  der  Jos.  Koeselschen  Buchhandlung. 
1905. 

Der  Muenchener  Katechetische  Kurs  1905.  Von  Dr.  Joseph  Goettler. 
Kempten  und  Muenchen.  Verlag  der  Jos.  Koeselschen  Buchhandlung. 
1906. 

Der  Paedagogisch-katechetische  Kurs  in  Wien  1905.  Verlag:  Rob. 
Perkmann,  XIX/I,  Vormosergasse  1-3,  Wien.     1905. 

Ausgefuehrte  Katechesen  ueber  die  katholische  Sittenlehre.  Bearbeitet 
von  Heinrich  Stieglitz.  Dritte,  umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Kempten  und 
Muenchen.    Verlag  der  Jos.  Koeselschen  Buchhandlung.     1906. 


Criticisms  anb  Botes* 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
(Colonial  and  Federal).  By  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J.  Documents 
(1605-1838)  to  Volume  I.  New  York,  London,  Bombay,  Calcutta: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    1908.    Pp.  600. 

MARYLAND  -THE  LAND  OF  SANCTUARY.  A  History  of  Religious 
Toleration  in  Maryland  from  the  First  Settlement  until  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  By  William  T.  Russell.  Baltimore:  J,  H.  Furst 
Company.    1907.    Pp.621. 

The  first  volume  of  Father  Hughes's  History  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  in  the  Colonies  and  States  of  America  of  which  we  gave  a 
lengthy  account  some  months  ago,  is  now  supplemented  by  a 
collection  of  documents  which  illustrate  the  narrative  of  events 
and  give  to  it  the  critical  attestation  demanded  from  the  genuine 
historian  as  a  pledge  of  honest  research  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. These  documents  in  the  first  place  contain  administrative, 
narrative,  and  controversial  papers  covering  the  period  1605- 1670. 
Next  follow  the  important  letters  of  the  Generals  of  the  Order, 
bearing  on  American  affairs  during  the  years  from  1629  to  1744. 
They  are  of  especial  value,  as  they  show  more  of  what  may  be 
called  the  responsible  attitude  of  the  Order  in  regard  to  public 
affairs  than  can  be  gleaned  from  a  recital  of  statements  and  acts 
credited  to  the  Society  simply  because  they  happen  to  have  been 
those  of  one  or  other  of  its  members.  Thus  we  learn  that  the 
Superiors  at  Rome  were  ever  mindful  of  the  high  end  for  which 
the  Institute  was  founded,  and  that  they  invariably  inclined  to 
set  aside  temporal  interests,  whatever  claims  their  order  might 
have,  when  there  was  danger  that  the  salvation  of  souls  or  God's 
honor  might  suffer  from  making  good  the  Society's  particular 
claims.  Much  light  is  thrown  especially  on  the  well-known  con- 
troversy between  the  colonial  Proprietary,  Cecil  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the  outcome  of  attentive  perusal 
of  these  pages  will  be,  at  least  for  the  unprejudiced  reader,  the 
conclusion  that  good  men  may  greatly  differ  without  forfeiting 
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their  title  and  right  to  being  adjudged  honest  and  true  to  the 
trusts  imposed  upon  them  by  their  offices. 

Father  Hughes  is  not  content  with  giving  us  the  documents 
merely,  but  he  has  added  illustrative  observations,  and  here  and 
there  has  inserted  a  connective  thread  of  historical  explanation 
or  what  he  styles  documentary  scholia.  A  portion  of  these  re- 
marks is  apologetic  in  character,  since  the  matter  affects  the 
personal  reputation  of  individuals  who,  though  long  dead,  are 
in  a  manner  identified  with  a  living  religious  organization,  and 
thus  claim  vindication  of  their  motives.  In  respect  of  the  second 
Lord  Baltimore  Father  Hughes  has  not  quite  as  good  an  opinion 
of  him  as  Fr.  Russell  is  anxious  to  accord  him  in  his  volume  on 
Maryland  colonization. 

There  are  many  documents  here,  not  to  be  found  in  any  book 
extant,  which  will  help  the  local  historian  to  come  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  historical  questions  touching  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, American  trusteeism,  the  relation  of  the  Church  with  the 
Government,  Catholic  education,  and  the  social  position  of  our 
fellows  in  the  faith  during  the  colonial  period  and  after.  An 
interesting  and  original  feature  of  the  volume  of  Documents  is 
the  correspondence  between  Dr.  John  Carroll  and  his  friend 
Father  Charles  Plowden.  In  some  respects  Father  Hughes  has 
opened  to  us  an  entire  new  treasury  of  information  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  Church  history  of  North  America.  He  leaves  our 
heretofore  best  interpreters,  such  as  Gilmary  Shea,  quite  in  the 
distance  and  opens  up  new  and  encouraging  aspects  of  our  mis- 
sionary history  in  the  past,  albeit  the  story  is  by  no  means  all 
praise  or  success.  If,  however,  we  read  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments, we  read  also  of  courage,  of  prudence,  and  splendid 
faith  among  the  pioneers  of  religion  that  will  illumine  the  path  of 
their  followers  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

Father  Russeirs  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Maryland 
commonwealth  is  not  merely  a  history;  it  is  also  a  defense,  and 
one  well  calculated  to  convince  the  student  of  facts. 

Toleration  is,  so  to  speak,  the  test  by  which  the  average  un- 
prejudiced mind  outside  the  Church  judges  the  value  of  the  Cath- 
olic claim  as  representing  the  true  religion  of  Christ.  Now  toler- 
ation or  tolerance  in  religion  meets  us  in  two  forms.  One  rests  on 
a  latitudinarian  doctrinal  basis  which  admits  of  contrary  and  con- 
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tradictory  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Will,  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  such  definite  manifestation  of  that  Will  as  to  oblige 
the  individual  to  accept  any  fixed  creed.  The  other  is  not  con- 
cerned with  doctrinal  definitions^  but  with  persons ;  it  admits  that 
we  have  no  right  as  individuals  to  judge  of  the  culpability  of 
other  individuals  who  adhere  to  any  creed  diflferent  from  our  own, 
however  much  we  may  be  convinced  that  we  are  absolutely  in  the 
right;  for  since  we  do  not  know  anything  of  their  lights,  their 
difficulties,  and  their  motives  or  intentions,  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
being  just  when  we  attempt  to  pronounce  against  them.  In  the 
first  instance  we  have  toleration  of  false  principles,  which  is 
illogical  and  from  the  moral  point  of  view  a  crime.  In  the  second 
case  we  have  toleration  of  the  erring,  which  is  Christian  forbear- 
ance and  charity,  the  chief  of  virtues.  The  latter  does  not  indeed 
exempt  us  from  the  duty  of  making  truth  known,  or  of  condemn- 
ing error;  but  it  forbids  us  to  persecute  the  erring  person  with 
penalty,  except  in  the  sense  of  correcting  those  who  are  dependent 
on  us,  and  for  whose  right  conduct  we  are  therefore  responsible. 
Historians  of  religious  controversy  have  frequently  confounded 
the  two  principles  by  characterizing  as  intolerance  the  insistence 
on  doctrinal  truths  by  one  party,  even  when  that  insistence  did  not 
claim  to  violate  the  personal  rights  of  those  against  whom  it  hap- 
pened to  defend  its  creed.  Moreover,  they  have  exaggerated  the 
efifects  of  such  differences  by  making  the  incidental  frictions  of 
parties  appear  in  the  light  of  persecution  by  the  one  that  was 
strongest. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  quite  true  that  religious  differences  offer 
the  most  prolific  ground  for  factional  animosities,  which  are  apt 
to  end  in  intolerance  on  the  easily  abused  ground  that  the  defence 
of  God's  interests  authorizes  the  disregard  of  human  interests — 
when  they  are  not  our  own.  This  latter  fact  has  given  many 
historians  a  pretext  for  denouncing  as  intolerant  the  Catholic 
Church  as  though  the  actions  of  her  erring  children  were  the 
necessary  outcome  of  her  teaching.  Others  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  where  there  is  definite  religious  conviction  there  must 
be  intolerance,  which  of  course  is  only  true  in  regard  to  principles. 
In  regard  to  men  it  is  merely  circumscribed  by  the  duty  inherent 
in  authority  to  prevent  abuses  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  justify  this  excess  by  an  appeal  to  religious  motives,  which 
lie  beyond  the  control  of  legitimate  external  government.     Thus 
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it  is  quite  true,  as  Father  Russell  states  in  his  preface  to  the 
History  of  Religious  Toleration  in  Maryland,  that  "  the  principle 
of  absolute  religious  liberty  cannot  be  admitted  by  any  civil 
government.  Such  a  principle  would  be  subversive  of  its  own 
authority.  No  State  can  permit  what  would  undermine  the  found- 
ation of  social  order.  That  there  have  been  religions  which  would 
have  had  this  effect  cannot  be  denied.  Suppose  a  religion  that 
prescribes  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  or  practises  the  degrad- 
ing cult  of  Astarte — what  nation  to-day  would  tolerate  it?  Here 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  subjects  would  call  for  an 
exercise  of  power  which  the  proscribed  religious  defenders  of  an 
immoral  cult  would  decry  as  persecution." 

The  question  how  far  Catholic  authority  in  the  name  of  religion 
has  exercised  its  rights  is  one  on  which  historians  greatly  differ, 
and,  according  to  their  native  bias  or  their  limitations  of  critical 
judgment,  they  have  in  great  part  misrepresented  the  story  of 
events  in  which  religious  motives  appear  to  have  exercised  a  con- 
current influence.  To  correct  impressions  thus  formed  regarding 
the  early  settlements  under  Catholic  auspices  in  Maryland  is  the 
chief  purpose  of  Father  Russell's  work,  and,  as  we  said,  he  has 
accomplished  his  task  with  a  care  and  judiciousness  alike  credit- 
able to  the  Catholic  administration  of  Maryland  and  to  the  citizen 
priest  who  thus  undertakes  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  State. 

If  the  story  of  the  establishment  of  Maryland  as  a  common- 
wealth is  less  marred  by  turbulence  and  tragic  scenes  than  that 
which  marks  the  annals  of  other  early  colonies,  it  must  be  as- 
cribed to  this  very  influence  of  a  Catholic  proprietary  administra- 
tion which  ruled  with  religious  benevolence  and  toleration  the 
settlers  who  had  witnessed  the  planting  of  the  Cross  upon  St. 
Clement's  Island.  Nor  has  adequate  justice  been  done  to  this 
influence  by  writers  on  Maryland  history,  although  there  never  has 
been  wanting  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit  among  American  writers  to 
testify  to  this  influence.  Such  are  Chalmers,  Bozman,  and  Mc- 
Mahon,  or  more  recently  William  Hand  Browne  and  in  a  sense  Mr. 
Clayton  C.  Hall.  None  of  these  scholarly  writers  upon  the  subject 
of  Maryland  history  may  be  said  to  have  had  Catholic  sympathies, 
but  they  were  honest  historians  whether  they  worshiped  in  the 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopal  churches.  It  is  to  such  unbiased  au- 
thorities, apart  from  original  documentary  evidence,  that  Fr. 
Russell  appeals,  even  in  preference  to  the  testimony  of  Catholics 
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like  Shea,  McSherry,  or  Scharf.  Of  Father  Hughes's  first  volume 
upon  the  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  our  author  avails  him- 
self wisely,  as  a  first-class  source  work,  even  if  he  does  not  quite 
agree  with  the  conclusions  which  our  able  Jesuit  historian  forms 
regarding  the  merits  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  controversy.  Father 
Russell  assigns  a  right  place  as  a  wholly  unreliable  authority  in 
matters  of  Maryland  history  to  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill,  whose  bold- 
ness in  asserting  as  fact  what  was  most  often  the  offspring  of  a 
bigoted  imagination  has  hitherto  given  him  a  fictitious  reputation, 
thoroughly  discredited  by  the  discovery  of  the  Calvert  MSS.  and 
other  documents  obtained  from  the  Maryland  State  Archives. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  recital  of  the  history 
itself  which  made  Maryland  in  truth  the  "  Land  of  Sanctuary." 
Father  Russell's  study  traces  the  course  of  religious  toleration 
from  the  first  settlement  in  1634  until  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  its  amendment  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  The  Convention  which  drew  up  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  1787  had  already  decided  that  "  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  United  States."  This  was  the  spirit  in  which 
Washington  discerned  the  assurance  of  the  preservation  of  the 
American  republic.  But  it  was  no  less  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  See 
at  Rome.  In  a  letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  dated  17  January, 
1820,  (not  1720)  Monticello,  to  Archbishop  Mare9hal,  we  are 
informed  that  Pius  VH  had  assured  the  President  that  if  he 
sent  non-Catholic  American  youths  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
study  and  education,  they  would  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  "  free  from  all  question  or  molestation  in 
their  religious  faith ;"  an  offer  of  which  Jefferson  seems  to  have 
availed  himself  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

As  a  proof  which  may  be  relied  upon,  of  generosity  and  Chris- 
tian charity  on  the  part  of  Catholics  even  after  they  have  ex- 
perienced the  bitterness  of  religious  persecution,  the  history  of 
the  Colonial  Catholics  of  Maryland  is  of  distinct  importance  not 
only  in  our  historical  but  in  our  religious  relations  to  our  non- 
Catholic  fellow-citizens.  The  volume  is  free  from  any  trace  of 
animosity  or  partiality,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  best  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  behalf  of  the  true  spirit  of  Catholicism  as  a 
factor  in  building  up  national  freedom. 
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AECHIVITJM     FRANCISCANUM    HISTORICUM.      Fasc.    1.     Ad 
Claras  Aquas  (QuaracchipressoFirenze).    1908.    Pp.  208. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  the  periodical  designed  to  give  the 
result  of  the  recently  inaugurated  scientific  study  of  whatever 
pertains  to  Franciscan  history  in  its  ecclesiastical,  economical, 
scholastic,  and  devotional  aspects.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the 
merest  outline  of  the  past  activity  of  the  Seraphic  Order,  such 
an  enterprise  in  our  day  promises  the  fullest  light  not  only  upon 
the  work  of  the  historian  of  Church  and  State,  but  also  for  the 
student  of  letters  and  of  that  highest  culture  which  delights  the 
mind  while  it  furnishes  it  with  useful  knowledge  in  every  de- 
partment of  practical  and  contemplative  life. 

We  have  already  explained  ^  the  scope  and  methods  of  the 
above  work,  which  offers  all  those  guarantees  of  permanency  and 
thoroughness  that  have  characterized  the  undertaking  of  the  an- 
cient monastic  and  conventual  orders.  The  original  suggested 
coordination  of  topics  under  the  departments  of  Discussiones, 
Documenta,  Co  die  agraphia,  Bihliographia,  Commentaria  ex  Perio- 
dicis,  Opera  Recensita,  and  Chronica,  has  been  industriously  car- 
ried out,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  no  less  than  the  authority 
of  the  well-known  Franciscan  writers  here  brought  together  from 
every  nation  give  the  whole  a  character  at  once  Catholic,  soundly 
scientific,  and  imbued  with  the  liberal  learning  of  the  old  univer- 
sities. Fr.  Golubovich,  whose  Bibliotheca  Bio-hihliograiica  della 
Terra  Santa  dell'  Oriente  Francescano  (Vol.  I)  has  given  us  an 
idea  of  his  unique  capacity  for  research  work,  makes  a  survey  of 
the  Franciscan  Order — its  Provincial  divisions — during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  merely  a  sketch  of  records, 
not  however  without  valuable  notes  that  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  Franciscan  evolution. 

The  name  of  Fr.  Paschal  Robinson,  well  known  to  scholars 
the  world  over  as  a  really  learned  American,  practically  leads 
the  Discussions  by  an  article  on  "  Some  Chronological  Difficul- 
ties "  in  the  Life  of  St.  Francis.  It  is  agreeable  reading  not  only 
because  it  is  English,  but  because  it  deals  with  a  practical  question 
of  historical  doubts  in  which  every  lover  of  St.  Francis  is  inter- 
ested, and  to  which  the  author  here  brings  new  and  well-attested 
information.    These  doubts  concern  the  dates  of  important  events 

1  See  article,  "  The  Franciscan  Historical  Spirit,"  August,  1907,  Eccle- 
siastical Review,  p.  176. 
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in  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  The  very  virtue  of  self-effacement 
which  characterizes  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  according  to  the 
design  of  its  founder,  is  responsible  in  a  measure  for  our  ignor- 
ance hitherto  of  the  exact  chronology  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Institute.  But  this  reason  does  not  impress  us  as  having  any 
great  scientific  weight  until  we  come  to  examine  it  in  its  connexion 
with  the  actual  circumstances  under  which  was  built  up  the 
magnificent  edifice  of  mendicant  monasticism.  We  find  the 
precise  parallel  of  this  in  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity, 
and  eminently  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  The  canons  of  discrimi- 
nation which  Fr.  Robinson  employs  may  be  called  the  canons  of 
true  Biblical  criticism.  The  early  historians  of  the  Order  wrote 
with  a  purpose  of  edifying  rather  than  codifying,  and  even  if  they 
had  professedly  set  out  to  prepare  the  way  for  keeping  exact 
records  that  might  be  of  service  to  future  students  of  critical 
history,  they  should  have  failed  to  satisfy  our  generation  and 
puzzled  the  chronologist  in  many  ways,  because  of  the  wavering 
methods  of  reckoning  dates  which  prevailed  in  a  society  which, 
if  not  in  its  religious,  at  least  in  its  political  and  civil  aspects,  was 
still  in  a  formative  period,  when  the  gauge  of  life's  value  was 
eternity  rather  than  time.  All  this  Fr.  Robinson  explains  with 
admirable  logic  and  keenness  of  insight  into  medieval  conditions, 
without  which  documentary  evidence  of  early  Franciscan  founda- 
tions cannot  be'  justly  estimated. 

The  third  Discussion,  by  Fr.  Heribert,  is  in  German,  and  deals 
with  the  subject  of  the  original  of  the  Portiuncula  Indulgence. 
It  is  no  less  important  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  great  Cath- 
olic devotions  than  the  paper  by  Fr.  Michael  Bihl,  who  makes  a 
critical  examination  of  the  history  of  the  Via  Crucis. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  further  details.  Suffice 
it  to  have  directed  attention  to  a  work  to  whose  success  attaches 
much  that  must  interest  us  all.  The  articles,  being  in  different 
languages,  but  mostly  in  Latin,  offer  reading  to  all  classes  of 
students.  The  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  old  homes 
of  ascetical  learning  into  which  our  world  of  letters  has  hardly 
ever  got  a  glimpse  heretofore,  is  itself  an  important  educating  in- 
fluence that  cannot  well  be  supplied  by  other  means. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  By  Mgr.  B.  Le  Camus,  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle, 
France.  Translated  by  William  A.  Hickey,  Priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Springfield.  Volumes  II  and  III.  New  York:  Cathedral  Library 
Association.    1907  and  1908.    Pp.  499  and  520. 

We  have  already  directed  attention  to  this  really  admirable  work 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  La  Rochelle,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
fortunately  found  a  translator  who  understands  the  task  of  in- 
terpreting the  original  without  sacrificing  the  author's  realism, 
and  who,  by  breathing  into  the  story  something  of  the  genius  of 
English  thought,  allows  us  to  read  it  in  our  own  language  without 
being  constantly  reminded  that  the  original  was  written  by  a 
foreign  author.  The  scope  of  the  two  volumes  embraces  the 
formative  period  in  Galilee  and  presents  to  us  first  of  all  Christ 
as  the  Teacher  of  His  Church.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  with 
which  opens  the  second  volume,  is  as  it  were  the  Charter  of  the 
New  Constitution.  It  is  to  be  the  safeguard  of  the  happiness  of 
the  Christian  commonwealth  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  justice, 
administered  in  wisdom  and  mercy.  But  mercy  is  the  element 
least  understood  in  the  light  of  Jewish  tradition.  Hence  Christ 
explains  it,  and  illustrates  it  with  dramatic  force  by  bringing  the 
sinner  of  Magdala  into  the  scene.  The  next  great  task  is  the 
introduction  of  the  Twelve  to  the  work  of  the  Apostolate  in  which 
they  are  to  exercise  the  lessons  of  the  Mount.  The  Mission  once 
begun,  the  courage  of  the  disciples  needs  fortifying,  and  this 
strengthening  Christ  gives  them  in  the  great  miracles  of  the 
multiplication  of  bread  and  the  walking  upon  the  water.  The 
wondrous  acts  are  simultaneously  shown  to  be  symbols  that  ex- 
plain the  doctrines  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Guardian- 
ship of  the  Church,  just  as  the  Transfiguration,  in  which  the 
Son  of  Man  reveals  His  Divinity  to  the  three  chosen  disciples, 
becomes  the  seal  of  infallible  authority.  Then  comes  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  teaching  office  through  the  transmission  of 
the  divine  mandate  to  the  seventy  disciples.  Their  rule  of  life, 
their  mode  of  teaching  and  preaching,  their  consecration  by  a 
life  of  celibacy,  superior  even  to  the  sacramental  elevation  of  the 
marriage  state,  are  the  salient  topics  which  complete  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Master's  public  life  as  teacher. 

The  third  volume  gives  us  the  picture  of  Christ  as  the  High 
Priest  and  Victim  to  be  offered  by  Himself  on  the  altar  of  the 
Cross.    The  account  is  compressed  into  a  single  week.    But  it  is 
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simply  the  bursting- forth  of  the  fruit  which  has  been  mysteriously 
developing  in  the  growth  of  the  wondrous  tree.  The  great 
prophetic  discourse  from  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet  is  the  prelude 
which  shows  us  the  shadows  of  the  Cross ;  then  comes  the  solemn 
Supper  at  which  Christ  makes  His  last  Testament,  giving  Him- 
self as  the  perpetual  heirloom  to  the  Church  and  to  each  individual 
soul.  The  farewell,  and  final  prayer,  the  trial — ecclesiastical  and 
civil — ^then  the  awful  catastrophe  of  Calvary ;  these  are  graphically 
described  with  every  authentic  detail  of  evangelical  history  and 
local  setting.  The  morning  of  renewed  Life  on  Easter  Day,  the 
promise  of  our  immortality,  and  the  glory  of  the  Ascension  as  a 
pledge  of  our  eternal  adoption  close  a  work  which  opens  to  us 
the  gates  of  meditation  on  the  Life  of  our  Redeemer  in  a  way 
which  makes  serious  reflection  upon  a  vital  subject  comparatively 
^asy,  so  as  to  convince  the  mind  of  the  necessity  of  following 
Christ  if  we  would  be  eternally  happy,  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
yoke  of  Christian  submission  is  sweeter  and  lighter  than  are  the 
slavery  and  struggles  of  earth,  which  have  no  victory  over  death. 

THE  INWARD  LIGHT.    By  H.  Fielding  Hall.    New  York,  London, 
Bombay:    The  MacmiUan  Co.    1908.    Pp.  228. 

When  in  the  opening  pages  of  a  book  devoted  to  a  philoso- 
phico-religious  subject  one  meets  with  the  statement  "  religion  is 
infinite"  (p.  2),  one  is  apt  to  suspect  the  author's  critical  in- 
stinct ;  for  surely  religion  neither  as  a  quality  or  virtue  nor  as  a 
collection  of  objective  truths  and  duties  is  in  any  sense  infinite; 
God  the  terminus  of  religion  is  of  course  infinite  but  not  religion 
itself.  When  further  down  the  same  page  one  reads  that  "  de- 
spite all  the  books  written  of  Eastern  forms  of  faith  none  have 
[sic]  been  understood.  The  writers  have  explained  nothing  be- 
cause they  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing,  knew  nothing.  More 
especially  is  this  true  of  Buddhism,  that  expression  of  an  all- 
world  view  " — ^when,  I  say,  one  comes  upon  so  wild  a  statement 
as  this,  one's  suspicion  of  the  writer's  accuracy  and  moderation 
grows  apace.  This  suspicion  develops  into  persuasion  when  one 
reads  that  "  Buddhism  has  a  promise  of  the  only  beautiful  and 
reasonable  immortality  the  world  has  ever  known.  ...  It 
recognizes  the  soul  because  it  sees  it,  and  it  knows  it  comes  from 
some  great  Power  because  it  feels  that  this  is  so"  (p.  4).    The 
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persuasion,  however,  changes  into  a  growing  conviction  before 
one  has  read  far  into  the  book,  and  is  unaherably  settled  when 
one  is  told  in  the  closing  chapter  that  the  West  (as  distinguished 
from  the  East)  "  made  a  church  and  out  of  the  church  a  trust. 
That  which  was  free  to  all  men  was  cornered.  Salvation  was  of 
the  Church  alone  and  it  might  give  or  it  might  deny.  The  '  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  within  you,'  said  the  Teacher.  '  Not  so,'  said 
the  Church.  '  It  is  in  the  priest.  We  have  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  will  let  you  in  or  will  deny  you.'  They  claimed  all  au- 
thority, spiritual  and  temporal,  all.  Men  were  to  be  their  slaves. 
They  tried  to  establish  an  absolute  tyranny  in  everything  and  they 
killed  truth.  They  wanted  to  extinguish  in  every  heart  the  Light 
which  God  put  there  for  men  to  see  by,  so  that  the  world  might 
be  lit  by  their  light  alone.  They  who  should  have  shown  the  way 
by  going  in  front  to  lead  all  men  into  freedom,  became  the  drivers 
into  a  slavery.  Every  strengthening  truth  they  killed,  and  they 
left  but  soothing  opiates  to  dull  their  slaves  and  make  them  blind. 
They  made  them  dream  dreams,  see  visions,  anything  but  reality  " 
(p.  221).  Intemperate  speech  of  this  kind  shows  what  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  author's  sobriety  of  judgment. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  is  an  entirely  sympathetic,  not  to  say 
excessively  emotional  picture  of  Burmese  Buddhism.  The  nar- 
rative is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  story.  An  Englishman  riding 
along  a  country  road  in  Burma  is  thrown  from  his  horse;  his 
leg  is  broken,  but  he  manages  to  crawl  to  a  neighboring  shady 
spring.  He  loses  consciousness,  and  when  he  revives  he  finds 
himself  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  where  he  is  ministered  to  by  the 
kindly  monks,  from  whom  he  learns  their  religious  tenets  and 
practices.  Subsequently  he  enters  into  close  familiarity  with  the 
life  of  the  villagers.  Gradually  the  "  Inward  Light "  grows 
within  him  whereby  he  realizes  the  "  oneness  of  all  life,"  the 
great  secret  of  Oriental  religion. 

To  what  degree  the  narrative  is  true  to  actual  fact  and  life  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  determine,  but  the  author  seems  better 
acquainted  with  Buddhism  than  with  Christianity,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  above  citation,  which  is  by  no  means  the  only  pas- 
sage of  the  kind  found  in  the  book.  From  an  artistic  standpoint 
the  work  is  on  the  whole  attractive  and  frequently  beautiful. 
The  imagery  glows  with  Oriental  form  and  color. 
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THE  PRIEST'S  STUDIES.  By  T.  B.  Scannell,  D.  D.,  Editor  of  the 
"Catholic  Dictionary."  New  York,  London.  Bombay:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.    1908.    Pp.    240. 

BEDE  PAPERS.  Short  Eassays  read  at  long  intervals  before  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Priests  in  the  Birmingham  Diocese  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Venerable  Bede.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Ryder.  Cathedral 
Precincts,  Westminster:  Art  &  Book  Co.    1907.    Pp.    260. 

FOLIA  FUGITIVA.  Leaves  from  the  Log-Book  of  St.  Erconwald's 
Deanery,  Essex.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cologan.  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger Brothers.     1907.    Pp.240. 

Dr.  Scannell's  volume,  in  its  scope  and  purpose,  at  once  recalls 
Dr.  Hogan's  Clerical  Studies  of  a  decade  ago,  and  although  there 
is  barely  any  reference  to  the  eminent  American  ecclesiastic's 
pioneer  work,  it  is  quite  evident  that  that  work  has  served  the 
present  author  as  both  an  inspiration  and  a  model.  This  fact 
does  not,  however,  in  the  least  detract  from  the  excellence  of 
the  volume  which  fitly  forms  one  of  the  Westminster  series  of 
manuals  designed  for  Catholic  priests  and  students.  Dr.  Scan- 
nell's task  found  in  him  a  particularly  apt  executive,  for  to  the 
judicious  commendation  of  theological  studies,  such  as  those 
of  Scripture,  the  Fathers,  Dogma.  Moral  and  Canon  Law, 
Liturgy,  Church  History,  and  Ascetics,  he  adds  a  discriminating 
choice  of  secular  topics  which  round  off  the  general  culture  of  the 
priest  as  one  who,  while  he  can  never  rightly  divest  himself  of 
the  character  of  spiritual  guide,  needs  the  instrument  of  human 
knowledge  to  make  his  leadership  recognized  and  effective.  We 
have  nothing  to  criticize  in  the  book;  it  all  tends  to  useful  pur- 
pose for  the  clerical  student,  and  for  that  reason  it  must  be  read. 
The  bibliography  might  be  perfected  by  the  addition  of  some 
important  publications  of  recent  date  in  Pastoral  Medicine,  or 
in  liturgy  by  such  works  as  Benedicenda  and  Consecranda  with 
which  a  priest  in  the  pastoral  ministry  cannot  dispense  without 
being  put  to  much  inconvenience. 

The  Bede  Papers  as  well  as  Folia  Fugitiva  serve  a  less  didac- 
tic purpose  than  Dr.  Scannell's  volume.  They  are  desultory 
studies  on  topics  of  religion,  science,  literature,  history,  and  art, 
all  of  which  studies,  however,  appeal  directly  to  the  priest,  and 
might  well  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  Westminister  manual. 

Thus  Father  Ryder  discusses  the  "  Belief  in  Miracles,"  the 
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"  Sacramental  Character  of  Fire,"  "  Characteristics  of  Non- 
conformist Christianity ;"  also  the  "  Vanity  of  Anti-Christian 
Science,"  "  Cruelty  to  Brute  Animals ;"  or  the  topics  of  "  Higher 
Criticism,"  "Pure  Love,"  "  Ruskin  and  Raphael,"  "Religious 
Johnsoniana."  Newman's  Grammar  of  Assent  is  the  subject  of 
criticism  in  both  of  the  volumes,  but  there  is  more  of  the  same 
sort  in  Father  Cologan's  collection  of  essays  on  diverse  themes — 
many  of  a  very  practical  nature — such  as  Catechizing,  Preparing 
Children  for  the  Sacraments,  Direction  of  Souls,  Removal  of 
Pastors,  Pastoral  Conferences,  Americanism,  etc. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  ORDER.  By  R.  J.  Campbell, 
M.  A.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,  London.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.    1907.    Pp.  296. 

Mr.  Campbell's  present  book  is  characterized  throughout  by 
his  wonted  zeal,  sincerity,  frankness,  boldness,  not  to  say,  au- 
dacity. He  has  his  convictions,  knows  how  to  express  them 
clearly,  vigorously,  plausibly,  and  has  no  lack  of  courage  in  press- 
ing them  to  the  front.  Having  said  this  much,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  a  Christian  reviewer  to  find  anything  else  in  the  book 
to  praise.  The  work  is  an  attempt  "  to  show  the  correspondence 
between  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  those  of  modern  So- 
cialism "  (p.  vii),  for  the  author  is  persuaded  that  "  SociaHsm 
is  the  practical  expression  of  Christian  ethics  and  the  evangel  of 
Jesus  (p.  ix),  and  his  "  point  of  view,"  accordingly,  is  that  "  the 
movement  reprobated  by  the  Pope  on  the  one  hand,  and  dogmatic 
Protestantism  on  the  other,  under  the  name  of  Modernism,  really 
represents  a  return  to  the  primitive  Christian  evangel  freed  from 
its  limitations  and  illusions  "  (p.  vii). 

Mr.  Campbell's  effort  at  identifying  Christianity  with  modern 
Socialism  is  a  veritable  tour  de  force.  He  first  denatures  Chris- 
tianity by  depriving  it  of  every  divine  and  supernatural  element 
and  then  chisels  out  an  arbitrary  Socialism  to  correspond.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  here  to  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  know 
anything  of  the  author's  preceding  books  ^  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
conception  of  Christianity  is  utterly  disparate  from  that  held,  not 
to  say  by  Catholics,  but  by  those  Protestants  who  still  retain 
belief  in  our  Lord's  divinity.  Christ  for  Mr.  Campbell  was 
simply  a  good  social  reformer — one  who  preached  altruism  to  his 

1  The  New  Theology,  and  New  Theology  Sermons.    Macmillan.     1907. 
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brother  men.  He  was  a  man  who  lived  in  close  communion  with 
God — the  soul  of  the  universe — eager  to  draw  his  brethren  to 
mutual  love  and  so  to  similar  communing;  a  man  who,  at  first 
unconscious  of  His  true  mission,  came  gradually  to  see  that  He 
was  called  to  be  the  Messiah  (p.  65)  ;  a  man  who  shared  the 
illusions  and  superstitions  of  His  times  (e.  g.  the  dualistic  idea  of 
the  conflict  between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  Satan,  the  Prince 
of  darkness — an  idea  which  Mr.  Campbell  traces  to  Persian  spec- 
ulation, not  to  the  Fall  which  he  regards  as  a  myth).  Indeed  the 
author's  description  of  our  Lord's  mental  limitations  reads  like 
blasphemy  to  those  who  have  any  belief  in  the  Incarnation.  Christ 
came  to  establish  a  kingdom  on  earth.  The  mistake  of  the 
Church  and  the  Churches  has  been  to  locate  that  kingdom  in 
another  world.  Socialism  sees  this  mistake  and  is  going  to 
rectify  it  and  reinstate  true  Christianity,  that  of  Christ.  Such 
is  the  burden  of  the  book. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  FALLACY  OF  SOCIALISM.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Question  of  Landownership,  comprising  an  authentic  Account 
of  the  famous  McGlynn  case.  Edited  by  Arthur  Preuss,  Editor  of 
"The  Catholic  Fortnightly  Review."  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder. 
1908.    Pp.  191. 

EIiGIME  DE  la  PR0PRI]6T]6.  Par  L.  Garriguet.  Paris:  Bloud et  Cie. 
1908.    Pp.  356. 

Two  useful  and  mutually  supplementary  books  on  a  peren- 
nially; but  never  more  than  at  the  present  time,  important  subject 
— the  right  to  property.  The  scope  of  the  former  book  is  clearly 
outlined  in  its  comprehensive  title.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight 
somewhat  retrogressive  to  revive  at  this  date  a  discussion  of  the 
Georgian  land  theories,  which  made  no  little  stir  a  generation 
ago,  but  which  might  be  deemed  dead  and  safely  buried  betimes. 
And  yet,  even  if  they  be  less  loudly  in  the  air  than  they  were 
when  we  were  boys,  they  still  live  with  but  slight  modification  as 
an  essential  element  of  Collectivism,  while  they  flourish  with 
undiminished  vigor  in  the  Single  Tax  Doctrine — a  doctrine  which 
not  a  few  Catholics  ignorant  probably  or  heedless  of  its  theo- 
retical principles  and  practical  bearings,  still  strongly  advocate. 
Mr.  Preuss  has  therefore  done  a  not  untimely  service  in  the  in- 
terests of  sound  ethics  and  economics  by  exposing  the  weakness 
and  dangers  of  Agrarian  Socialism.     He  has  wisely  drawn  upon 
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those  well-stocked  treasuries  of  Sociology,  philosophical  and 
Christian,  the  Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII,  for  much  of  his  argument- 
ation. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  author  thinks  thor- 
oughly and  clearly  and  expresses  himself  directly  and  forcefully. 
The  book  should  prove  helpful,  especially  in  the  guidance  of 
workingmen  tempted  by  the  sophistry  of  clever  revolutionists  to 
place  their  trust  in  Utopian  visions. 

Besides  its  moral  and  economic  purpose  the  book  will  have  an 
interest  for  those  to  whom  "  the  McGlynn  case  "  still  appeals. 
The  author  claims  to  offer  ''  the  first  documentary  account  ever 
published  "  on  this  subject,  and  incidentally  he  notes  that  "  the 
generosity  of  Msgr.  Corrigan  throughout  '  the  McGlynn  case ' 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
had  access  to  the  documents  left  behind  by  the  saintly  Archbishop. 
Some  day,  no  doubt,  these  documents,  authentic  copies  of  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  examining  in  the  winter  of  1904-5,  will  be 
published  and  then  only  will  the  McGlynn  case,  in  all  its  details, 
appear  to  the  public  in  its  true  light"  (p.  154). 

M.  Garriguet's  Regime  de  la  Propiiti  is  the  fourth  of  a  series 
of  "  Studies  in  Ethics  and  Sociology  "  published  by  Bloud  et  Cie, 
Paris.  The  preceding  studies  comprise  the  now  well-known  work 
La  Crise  des  Temps  nouveaiix  by  M,  Bureau,  besides  M.  Fons- 
grive's  Morale  et  SociStS,  and  M.  Meny's  Le  Travail  a  bon 
marche. 

The  general  title  of  the  present  study,  Traite  de  Sociologie 
d'  apres  les  principles  de  la  Theologie  Catholique,  indicates  the 
author's  standpoint,  though  another  volume  dealing  with  La 
Regime  du  Travail  will  have  to  be  added  to  the  present  study  in 
order  to  round  out  the  author's  sociological  program.  The  social 
problems  of  the  present  day  are  all  reducible  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  questions,  Property  and  Labor.  Mr.  Garriguet  is 
obviously  warranted  in  deciding  that  "  an  essay  on  Sociology 
must  under  pain  of  being  inadequate  deal  thoroughly  with  both." 
Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  so  justified  in  the  further  assertion  that, 
"  to  be  complete  such  an  essay  need  treat  of  no  other  problems : 
for  they  cover  the  entire  ground:  they  cannot  be  seriously  dis- 
cussed without  touching  upon  almost  all  other  points  of  socio- 
logical importance."  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  problems 
both  of  Property  and  of  Labor  cannot  be  adequately  discussed 
without  a  preparatory  philosophical  treatment  of  the  nature  and 
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foundations  of  Right  and  of  Society.  No  Sociology  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  complete  that  is  not  shown  to  grow  out  of  these 
radical  subjects.  M.  Garriguet  probably  regards  them  as  falling 
in  with  general  ethics  and  from  this  point  of  view  he  is  right  in 
centering  Sociology  around  the  sole  questions  of  Property  and 
Labor. 

The  mode  of  treatment  is  clear  and  orderly.  After  the  usual 
preliminary  explanations  of  the  pertinent  terminology,  he  dis- 
cusses the  legitimacy  of  private  property  in  land  and  capital  and 
the  origin  of  the  right  to  property;  then  the  limits  to  acquisition 
and  individual  possession,  the  ways  of  acquiring  property;  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  right  (exclusiveness,  per- 
petuity, transmissibility)  ;  the  extent  of  the  right,  and  the  obli- 
gations property  entails  in  respect  of  justice,  charity,  equity,  and 
social  convenience.  There  is  little  in  the  book  that  can  justly 
be  called  new;  but  the  presentation  of  the  divergent  theories  is 
luminous,  the  criticism  thorough,  the  practical  conclusions  sane 
and  workable,  and  the  style  direct  and  clear.  The  book  will  be 
suggestive  to  the  student  of  ethics  and  moral  theology,  as  well  as 
instructive  to  the  educated  reader. 


Xlterari2  (That 

The  Official  Catholic  Directory,  published  by  the  M.  H.  Wiltzius  Co. 
(Milwaukee,  Wis.),  devotes  this  year  1,000  closely-printed  pages  to  the 
statistics  and  reports  of  the  dioceses  of  the  United  States.  Within  this 
compass  are  given  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  clergy  with  their  addresses, 
an  admirably  complete  index  of  places  where  Catholic  churches  and  mis- 
sions exist,  a  detailed  list,  both  of  the  churches  with  their  resident  clergy 
and  of  parish  schools  with  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  Sisterhood  to 
which  they  belong,  as  well  as  a  register  of  diocesan  seminaries,  universi- 
ties, colleges,  academies,  and  other  Catholic  institutions,  besides  all  manner 
of  religious  associations  and  societies.  This  wealth  of  information  is 
grouped  and  classified  under  headings  that  are  most  satisfactory  for  refer- 
ence purposes.  The  Canadian  section  of  the  Directory  covers  some  200 
pages,  and  gives  the  Catholic  statistics  of  the  Dominion  in  the  same 
thorough-going  manner.  All  in  all,  the  manual  bears  every  mark  of  pains- 
taking accuracy,  and  fills  its  purpose  excellently,  a  fact  which  is  all  the 
more  gratifying  when  we  consider  that  it  is  without  a  rival  to  spur  it 
on  to  greater  perfection. 
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Le  Canada  Ecclesiastique,  published  by  Cadieux  et  Derome  (Montreal), 
which  is  for  Canadian  Catholics  what  Wiltzius'  Directory  is  for  those  of 
the  United  States,  contains  some  important  statistics,  apart  from  its  "direc- 
tory" section.  There  are  tables  giving  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
different  national  elements  which  immigration  to  the  Dominion  from 
various  countries  has  brought  together.  Thus  we  are  given  the  number 
of  people  speaking  French,  English,  and  other  languages  in  each  diocese, 
and  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  these  different  populations  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  Together  with  these  statistics  M.  Derome  has  indi- 
cated the  growth  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  so  fur- 
nishes information  about  Catholic  progress  in  certain  localities. 

The  diocese  of  St.  Boniface  (Manitoba),  to  cite  an  example,  which  at 
the  beginning  of  Mgr.  Langevin's  episcopate  in  1895  had  24,000  Catholics, 
70  priests,  25  churches  with  resident  rectors,  had  grown  in  1907  to  86,335 
Catholics,  210  priests,  93  parish  churches.  Since  then  the  number  of 
Catholics  has  reached  the  100,000  mark,  of  whom,  roundly  estimated, 
30,000  are  French  Canadians,  30,000  Slavs  (Gallicians  and  Poles),  10,000 
Germans,  some  7,000  English-speaking  (mostly  Irish),  and  a  scattered 
contingent  of  Indians,  Italians,  Hungarians,  etc.  This  system  of  statistics, 
which  the  editor  of  the  volume  proposes  to  perfect  for  next  year's  issue, 
has  its  manifest  advantage  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  propose  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  parochial,  literary,  or  economic  needs  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  flock. 


In  conjunction  with  the  books  on  the  rights  to  property  elsewhere 
noticed  in  this  number,  we  would  here  recommend  a  recent  monograph 
entitled  The  Distribution  of  Ownership,  by  Prof.  Underwood  (University 
of  Montana).  It  is  the  third  number  of  Volume  XXVIII  of  the  "Studies 
in  History,  Economics,  and  Public  Law"  emanating  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (Macmillan  Co.).  The  work  embodies  the  results  of  considerable 
research  into  the  history  of  ownership,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information  concerning  the  political  and  civil  limitations  of  property-right. 
There  is  also  a  chapter  on  the  Ethics  of  Ownership.  The  whole  is 
brightly  written  and  abounds  in  epigrammatic  thoughts.  Not  a  few  state- 
ments, however,  must  be  taken  with  some  limitations,  as  where  it  is  said 
that  "  it  is  competent  for  every  State  to  impress  upon  all  property  within 
its  territory  any  character  which  it  chooses  "  (p.  137) — a  statement  that 
is  not  saved  from  exaggeration  by  its  being  quoted  from  the  "Vermont 
Constitution."  Again,  when  one  reads  that  "the  Jesuits  perfected  aborig- 
inal communism  in  Paraguay  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  gain  of 
earthly  dross"  (p.  24),  one  feels  that  the  author's  propensity  for  round- 
ing out  sentences — if  no  other  subtler  motive — restrained  his  perception 
or  love  of  the  truth. 


A  more  recent  number  of  the  same  series  of  Studies  deals  with  the 
Inheritance  Tax.  The  book  is  a  revised  edition  of  an  earlier  issue,  and 
brings  down  to  date  the  legislation  on  the  subject  both  in  Europe  and  in 
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the  several  United  States.     It  also  discusses  the  pertinent  legal  and  eco- 
nomic theory. 


The  March  number  of  the  Month  (London)  has  a  thoughtful  and  un- 
usually clear-spoken  paper  answering  the  question,  Do  we  neglect  the 
Catholic  Press?  The  writer,  who  merely  signs  himself  P,  has  inquired 
into  the  conditions  of  Catholic  support  of  the  press  in  England,  and  finds 
that  the  proportion  of  money  expended  on  sporting  and  frivolous  litera- 
ture to  that  given  for  maintaining  healthy  Catholic  periodicals  is  about  the 
same  as  "  Falstaff's  halfpenny-worth  of  bread  to  the  intolerable  deal  of 
sack."  He  asks  the  reasons  and  what  can  be  done  to  alter  the  condition. 
Without  optimistic  exaggeration  he  explains  and  answers  the  difficulties — 
for  instance,  that  "the  Catholic  papers  are  not  up  to  the  ideal  standard 
which  we  are  pleased  to  set  for  them."  But  the  article  must  be  analyzed 
more  fully  than  can  be  done  in  a  cursory  comment.  The  Month  should 
be  read  by  American  Catholics,  especially  the  clergy,  not  only  for  such 
articles  as  the  one  here  mentioned,  but  for  its  always  sound  and  elevating 
contents.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  periodicals  issued  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  may  be  invariably  relied  upon  for  accurate  statement  and  the 
interesting  as  well  as  refining  presentation  of  its  topics. 


Speaking  of  Jesuit  periodicals,  we  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  Stim- 
men,  the  leading  organ  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Germany.  The  English 
writer  in  the  Month  dwells  upon  the  magnificent  organization  of  the 
Catholic  press  in  Germany,  as  the  fulcrum  of  a  united  public  opinion 
making  its  strong  influence  felt  in  every  sphere  of  public  life  throughout 
the  German  Empire.  One  of  the  chief  factors  in  creating  the  present 
strong  manifestation  of  Catholic  loyalty,  equally  true  to  religious  principle 
and  to  patriotic  love,  has  been  this  magazine  of  the  Stimmen  aus  Maria 
Laach.  Its  clean  carmine  cover  acts  on  the  nerves  of  the  reading  Catholic 
German  both  as  tonic  and  as  stimulant,  for  he  knows  that  within  those 
covers  he  will  find  what  is  good  for  his  moral  condition  and  what  will 
sharpen  his  wit  and  vision  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  intellectual  and  relig- 
ious. Both  the  Month  and  the  Stimmen  were  started,  I  think,  almost 
simultaneously,  in  answer  to  the  appeal  made  against  the  then  rampant 
Modernism,  by  the  Encyclical  Quanta  Cura  of  1864.  The  scholar  and  the 
student  of  social  conditions,  who  cares  for  the  Catholic  aspect  of  things, 
will  find  in  the  Stimmen  an  apt  answer  to  every  question  of  the  day.  B. 
Herder,  of  St.  Louis,  is  the  American  agent,  a  fact  we  mention  to  facili- 
tate the  getting  of  this  fine  arsenal  of  Catholic  apologetics  without  having 
to  write  to  Freiburg,  where  it  is  issued. 


The  Bishops  of  the  ecclesiastical  Province  of  Cincinnati  have  issued  a 
joint  Pastoral  Letter  which  contains  the  new  legislation  on  Betrothal  and 
Marriage,  with  pertinent  interpretation  for  the  clergy  of  the  Province. 
A  similar  Letter  containing  the  Decree,  "with  Explanatory  Notes,"  has 
been  sent  out  by  Bishop  McQuaid  to  the  priests  of  the  Rochester  diocese. 
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A  neatly-printed  Interpretation  of  the  New  Law  Concerning  Sponsalia 
and  Marriage,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mooney,  of  Seton  Hall  Seminary,  has  been 
issued,  together  with  an  instruction  in  which  the  Right  Rev.  John  O'Con- 
nor, the  Bishop  of  Newark,  emphasizes  certain  points  of  the  new  legis- 
lation for  the  guidance  of  his  clergy.  The  commentary  makes  the  duty 
of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  contract  very  clear.  The  question  how  far 
the  Benedictine  Declaration  is  applicable  to  English-speaking  countries 
has  been  decided  since  Dr.  Mooney's  writing. 


Vacandard's  critical  and  historical  study  of  the  Coercive  Power  of  the 
Church,  as  exercised  through  the  Inquisition,  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
last  issue,  now  appears  in  an  elegant  English  translation  from  the  hand 
of  Fr.  Bertrand  Conway,  C.  S.  P.  We  reserve  the  volume  for  separate 
review  at  an  early  date,  as  the  subject  is  of  special  importance  at  this 
time.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 


The  student  of  liturgical  art,  and  of  church  vestments  in  particular, 
will  find  a  font  of  information  in  the  work  of  Fr.  Joseph  Braun,  S.  J., 
Die  liturgische  Gewandung  (B,  Herder).  The  volume,  fully  illustrated, 
of  nearly  800  pages,  covers  the  entire  field  of  priestly  and  pontifical  vest- 
ings,  with  reference  to  their  origin,  development,  symbolism,  and  use. 
Whilst  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  history  of  liturgical  garments  in  the 
Western  Church,  much  new  information  (considering  the  scanty  sources 
at  the  command  of  the  student)  may  be  found  in  Fr.  Braun's  pages  on 
the  Oriental  rites  and  modes  of  vesting. 


Well-Spent  Quarters  is  a  sensible  plea,  made  by  a  Religious,  toward 
cultivating  the  habit  of  meditation  in  children  who  are  capable  of  reflec- 
tion. The  range  of  subjects  by  which  the  method  here  adopted  is  illus- 
trated is  very  wide,  and  covers  the  eternal  truths,  virtues,  faults,  religious 
duties,  and  liturgical  feasts,  as  usually  found  in  books  of  meditation.  The 
language  is  suited  to  children,  and  would  thus  be  a  help  to  many  adults. 
There  are  also  exercises  for  a  three-days'  Retreat.  (Christian  Press 
Association.) 


The  life  of  Father  William  Judge,  the  Jesuit  missionary  of  Alaska  and 
the  Klondike,  who  died  at  Dawson  City  in  1899,  is  a  beautiful  and  edify- 
ing record  of  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  charity  in  behalf  of  those  whom 
the  ordinary  efforts  of  pastoral  ministry  could  never  reach  for  their 
souls'  salvation.  The  writer  of  the  biography,  under  the  simple  title  of 
An  American  Missionary,  is  a  brother  of  the  saintly  priest;  but  it  is  evi^ 
dent  that  he  tells  without  undue  exaggeration  merely  the  facts  which  eye- 
witnesses have  amply  attested.  The  sketch  was  published,  less  fully,  some 
years  ago,  but  the  present  volume,  besides  having  the  merit  of  greater 
detail  and  accuracy,  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  Foreign 
Mission  Bureau  of  Boston,  and  thus  deserves  the  more  generous  patron- 
age of  our  clergy  and  faithful  (62  Union  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.). 
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The  second  revised  edition  of  Fr.  Groening's  History  of  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord,  although  a  translation  from  the  German,  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  last  edition  of  the  original,  since  the  author  has  incor- 
porated in  the  English  version  certain  improvements  not  yet  published  in 
German.  The  book  is  not  so  much  a  work  of  meditation  as  rather  a 
history  of  and  commentary  on  the  great  drama  of  Calvary.  Its  clearly- 
marked  division  of  subjects  lends  itself  readily  to  the  preparation  of 
sermons  on  the  Passion.     (B.  Herder.) 


The  current  number  of  that  informing,  interesting,  and  sumptuously 
made-up  quarterly,  the  Journal  of  American  History  (New  Haven),  con- 
tains a  translation  by  Prof.  Benedict  (Brown  University)  of  an  interesting 
letter  by  one  of  the  early  French  Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Canada,  Father 
Pierrou.  The  original  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (Paris),  and  a 
copy  is  in  the  archives  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal.  The  letter  was 
written  while  Father  Pierrou  was  at  Fort  St.  Anne  on  the  Isle  of  La 
Motte  (Lake  Champlain)  in  1667,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  letter 
written  from  the  territory  now  known  as  Vermont.  It  contains  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  writer's  voyage  from  La  Rochelle  to  Quebec, 
and  his  subsequent  career  amongst  the  Iroquois,  whose  characteristics 
it  graphically  and  quaintly  portrays.  Having  given  two  instances  of 
Indian  equanimity,  he  observes :  "  How  many  oaths  and  blasphemies  a 
Frenchman  would  have  blurted  out  for  two  such  mishaps?"  He  shows, 
however,  that  discretion  must  govern  one's  virtuous  attitude  toward  the 
noble  savage.  "Avoid  showing  the  Indians,"  he  says,  "any  deference, 
despite  their  proud  disposition.  Keep  the  upper  hand  of  them  always, 
without  ever  doing  them  any  humble  service:  else  they  will  think  lightly 
of  you.  Judge  then,"  he  adds,  "  whether  virtue  has  not  to  be  mingled 
with  prudence."  One  cannot  help  having  sympathy  for  that  "weak- 
heartedness "  which  he  confesses  as  making  him  ashamed  of  himself: 
"  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  eat  their  sogamitle,  which 
forms  their  ordinary  diet,  but  which  our  hogs  would  not  eat." 


Pope  Pius  X  has,  through  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Italy,  ordaining  that  in  each  diocese 
there  be  at  once  established  a  Commissariate  for  the  recording  and  pre- 
servation of  ecclesiastical  documents  in  all  the  parishes.  The  Commis- 
sary is  to  make  an  inventory  and  a  catalogue  of  existing  documents  con- 
tained in  the  parochial  and  conventual  archives;  likewise  of  all  treasures 
of  art  belonging  to  the  churches.  Duplicates  of  the  catalogues  are  to  be 
kept  under  episcopal  guardianship,  and  all  changes  hereafter  made  by 
way  of  restoration,  improvement,  alienation,  etc.,  are  to  be  entered  and 
reported  to  the  Commissariate.  This  ordinance  has  a  twofold  advantage. 
It  preserves  more  accurately  the  records  of  history  which  may  be 
gleaned  from  such  inventories,  and  it  will  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the 
marauding  tendencies  of  an  antireligious  government,  such  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed  in  France,  from  leaping  over  all  legitimate  control. 
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WHO  ARE  THE  MODERNISTS  OF  THE  ENCYCLICAL? 

C.  A.  Briggs :  The  Encyclical  against  Modernism  {North  American  Re- 
view, February,  1908). 

A.  Loisy :  The  Gospel  and  the  Church  ( 1902,  Eng.  tr.,  1904)  ;  Autour 
d'un  Petit  Livre,  1903;  Simples  Reflexions  sur  le  Decret  du  Saint  Office, 
Lamentabili  sane  exitu — et  sur  I'Encyclique,  Pascendi  Dominici  Gregis. 
1908. 

G.  Tyrrell:  A  Much- Abused  Letter,  1906;  Through  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  1907;  The  Prospects  of  Modernism  (Hilbert  Jour.,  January,  1908). 

X.  X.  X.:  Le  Programme  des  Modernistes :  Replique  a  I'Encycl.  de  Pie 
X:  Pascendi  (translated  from  the  Italian,  1908). 

Henry  C.  Corrance:  A  Vindication  of  Modernism  (Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, February,  1908). 

IN  the  December  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Canon 
Moves,  of  Westminster,  answered  the  two  questions: 
"  What  is  Modernism  ?"  and  "  Why  has  the  Pope  condemned 
it?"  The  writer  clearly  showed  that  the  errors  condemned 
under  the  name  of  Modernism  strike  at  the  very  root  not  only 
of  Catholicism  but  also  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  re- 
ligion. Since  many  of  the  truths  which  the  Encyclical  defends 
are  the  common  heritage  of  all  Christians,  we  should  expect  to 
find  religious-minded  Protestants  in  sympathy  with  Pius  X, 
against  Modernism.  Instead  of  this,  there  has  been  a  con- 
demnation almost  unanimous.  The  old  objection  from  the 
case  of  Galileo  and  the  usual  attacks  on  the  Inquisition  have 
been  repeated,  and,  no  doubt,  the  impression  has  been  produced 
or  strengthened  that  the  Roman  Church  is  opposed  to  modern 
civilization  and  to  the  progress  of  science.     The  action  of  the 
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Holy  Father  has  been  described  as  "  an  amazing  attempt  to 
recall  the  Dark  Ages.''  The  Encyclical  itself  and  the  Syl- 
labus, together  with  a  few  Pastoral  Letters  from  the  bishops 
and  several  articles  in  Catholic  Reviews,  have  made  it  plain 
enough  that  what  the  Pope  condemns  under  the  name  of 
Modernism  is  destructive  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  Catholic  reviewers  and  Catholic  bishops,  following  the 
example  of  the  Holy  Father,  have  dealt  with  Modernism  im- 
personally, giving  no  names  or  references.  Hence  the  further 
questions:  "Who  are  the  Modernists?  Do  they  really  hold 
the  rationalistic  views  exposed  in  the  Encyclical?"  The  first 
question  has  been  answered  by  public  opinion,  by  the  attitude 
of  the  Holy  See  toward  some  liberal  Catholics,  and  by  the  lead- 
ers of  Modernism  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  Tyrrell, 
Loisy,  and  a  group  of  Italian  Modernists  wrote  against  the 
Encyclical  as  aimed  at  their  opinions.  They  are  recognized  as 
the  strongest  representatives  of  the  movement. 

The  attacks  on  the  Encyclical  by  Modernists,  and  in  the  non- 
Catholic  press  generally,  may  be  summed  up  in  these  two  pro- 
positions: I.  Some  of  the  errors  condemned  by  the  Pope  are 
indeed  destructive  of  Catholicism  and  Christianity;  but  they 
are  not  held  by  Modernists;  2.  What  Modernists  do  hold  is 
not  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  only  to  an  antiquated 
system  of  philosophy  which  Pius  X  has  no  right  to  impose  on 
the  faith  of  Catholics.  The  issue  therefore  is  not  between 
Modernism  and  Catholicism  but  between  Modernism  land 
Scholasticism.  This  is  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  on 
the  average  reader  of  nearly  all  non-Catholic  criticisms  of  the 
Encyclical,  especially  of  Dr.  Briggs's  article  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  February. 

The  tone  of  his  article  is  very  different  from  that  of  Dr. 
Briggs's  previous  contributions,  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  admit  the  divine  origin  of  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  and 
to  adopt  the  Catholic  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words: 
"  Thou  art  Peter  ..."  There  Dr.  Briggs,  while  suggesting 
reforms — even  radical  reforms — in  the  Church,  used  dignified 
and  respectful  expressions:  here  his  language  is  often  violent. 
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his  attacks  are  personal,  his  statements  given  without  proof. 
This  article  reminds  one  far  less  of  Dr.  Briggs's  former  articles 
than  of  the  anonymous  assault  on  "  The  Policy  of  Pius  X," 
published  last  fall.  Even  Protestant  critics  of  the  Roman 
Curia  would  not  subscribe  to  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  They  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  stir  up  strife  all 
over  the  Christian  world  with  a  madness  that  is  the  sure  pre- 
cursor of  ruin  "  (p.  200).  Again,  "  The  Roman  Curia  is  the 
canker,  the  running-sore  of  the  Papacy,  which  is  responsible 
for  all  the  mischief."  "  It  does  not  wish  the  Reunion  of 
Christendom,  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Christian  Church." 
"  It  is  under  the  sway  of  four  evil  spirits,  the  Spirit  of  False- 
hood, the  Spirit  of  Domination,  the  Spirit  of  Avarice,  the 
Spirit  of  Immobility  "  (p.  212). 

Criticisms  of  the  Encyclical  as  the  work  of  the  Curia  are 
not  more  moderate.  Loisy,  Tyrrell,  and  other  Modernists, 
have  been  entirely  misrepresented.  "  Their  views  clearly 
stated  in  numerous  published  writings  .  .  .  are  wrested  and 
distorted;  and  then  they  are  held  up  before  the  world  as 
guilty  of  serious  errors  for  these  very  statements  composed 
by  their  enemies  "  (pp.  200,  203).  "  The  Curia  blackens  their 
doctrines  and  characters,  and  then  excommunicates  them  for 
being  blackened  "  (p.  203).  "  The  Encyclical  is  really  a  trap 
to  catch  the  unwary  .  .  .  The  Encyclical  virtually  dethrones 
Christ  and  enthrones  St.  Thomas  as  the  vicar  of  Aristotle  " 
(p.  208).  Its  logical  consequences  would  change  the  Creed 
from  "  One  holy.  Catholic  Church "  to  "  one  Roman  and 
Scholastic  Church  "  (p.  207). 

How,  after  such  statements,  can  the  writer  conclude  by  de- 
claring :  "  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  hosts  of  Catholics  of 
all  ranks  are  saying  at  the  present  time?"  (p.  212).  .How  few 
would  hold  such  language  not  only  among  Catholics,  but 
among  religious-minded  and  enlightened  Protestants ! 

Another  painful  impression  gathered  from  the  reading  of 
Professor  Briggs's  article  comes  from  the  fact  that,  in  such  a 
grave  matter,  he  should  advance  and  publish  very  serious 
charges  without  giving  any  proof  of  or  any  means  of  verifying 
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his  statements.  In  spite  of  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary  re- 
cently appearing  in  the  London  Tablet,  it  is  asserted  that 
"  The  Encyclical  intends  to  classify  all  the  disciples  of  New- 
man among  the  Modernists"  (p.  204).  Again,  what  is  the 
excellent  authority  for  the  statement  ascribed  to  a  Roman 
Cardinal  that  "  if  Newman  was  now  living  he  would  be 
classed  as  a  heretic"?  (p.  205).  Is  there  anything  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  Church,  which  made  Newman  a  cardinal,  to 
justify  such  grave  accusations?  Does  not  Tyrrell  himself  ad- 
mit that  "  Newman  might  have  shuddered  at  his  progeny  "  ?  ^ 

With  no  better  proof,  Dr.  Briggs  brings  a  still  more  serious 
charge  against  the  Holy  See  when  he  says :  "  The  treatment 
of  the  French  episcopate,  during  the  recent  troubles,  has  been 
most  shameful  ...  as  I  have  it  on  excellent  authority,  their 
very  names  were  signed  to  an  official  document  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent"  (p.  211).  No  one  will  doubt  Dr. 
Briggs's  sincerity  in  making  such  a  statement,  but  every  one 
has  a  right,  and  perhaps  a  duty,  to  question  his  estimate  of  the 
anonymous  authority  on  which  he  makes  it. 

As  to  Dr.  Briggs's  contention  that  there  is  no  opposition 
between  the  views  of  Loisy,  Tyrrell,  etc.,  and  the  Catholic 
faith,  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  their  latest  writings, 
is  bound  to  deny  it.  "  The  faith  of  the  Church,  according  to 
Catholic  doctrine,  is  a  sacred  deposit  derived  from  Jesu^  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  whose  substance  remains  unchangeably  the 
same  ...  As  I  understand  them,  the  so-called  Modernists 
agree  to  that ;  they  accept  *  the  substance  '  of  Catholic  doctrine 
and  reject  only  its  *  scholastic  form'"  (p.  208-209).  This 
charge,  if  true,  is  a  most  serious  one;  but  is  it  probable,  is  it 
even  possible,  that  in  a  work  which  Dr.  Briggs  himself  char- 
acterizes as  thorough,  such  a  mistake  should  have  been  made  ? 

^Hibbert  Journal,  January,  1908.  The  Right  Rev.  E.  T.  O'Dwyer, 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  a  lifelong  student  of  Newman's  writings,  in  his 
recent  essay  on  "  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  Encyclical,"  has  made  it  quite 
evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  Newman  to  suggest  or  extenuate  the 
doctrines  of  the  Modernists.  This  essay  has  elicited  from  Pius  X  a  letter 
of  approval,  in  which  Newman's  name  is  freed  from  the  charge  of 
Modernism.     (Cf.  Rome,  28  March.) 
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What  interest  could  prompt  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church 
to  create  a  system  of  erroneous  doctrines  in  order  to  condemn 
it  ?  Is  it  not  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  Encyclical  that 
the  Holy  Father  considers  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity 
to  be  in  danger  ? 

However,  Dr.  Briggs,  after  a  comparison  of  the  errors 
condemned  with  the  context  from  which  they  are  taken,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  errors  are  not  to  be  found  there.^ 
The  illustration  given  on  pages  200  and  201,  is  calculated  to 
bring  conviction  to  all  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Loisy's  book  "  The  Gospel  and  the  Church."     Loisy  says: 

The  twenty-second  error  of  the  Syllabus  reads  as  follows: 
"  The  dogmas  which  the  Church  gives  out  as  revealed  are  not 
truths  which  have  fallen  down  from  heaven,  but  are  an  interpreta- 
tion of  religious  facts,  which  the  human  mind  has  acquired  by 
laborious  effort." 

Loisy  says :  ^  "  The  conceptions  that  the  Church  presents  as  re- 
vealed dogmas  are  not  truths  fallen  from  heaven,  and  preserved 
by  religious  tradition  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  first  ap- 
peared. The  historian  sees  in  them  the  interpretation  of  religious 
facts,  acquired  by  a  laborious  effort  of  theological  thought. 
Though  the  dogmas  may  be  divine  in  origin  and  substance,  they 
are  human  in  structure  and  composition/' 

This  statement  of  Loisy  is  careful,  accurate,  and  well-guarded. 

It  seems  clear  that  by  leaving  out  of  the  passage  the 
qualifying  words  printed  in  italics,  its  meaning  has  been 
changed,  and  a  "  careful,  accurate  and  well-guarded  state- 
ment "  has  become  an  heretical  proposition.  Any  one  who 
takes  up  "  The  Gospel  and  the  Church  "  and  reads  only  page 
210,  will  no  doubt  agree  with  Dr.  Briggs.  But  this  page  is 
but  one  of  the  forty-five  which  make  up  the  section  on  Catholic 
Dogma;  and  any  one  who  has  studied  this  section  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  of  the  Syllabus  express  Loisy's 

*  It  is  not  maintained  that  they  are  taken  verbatim  from  any  writer, 
but  the  question  is,  Do  they  correctly  express  the  thought  of  the  Mod- 
ernists ? 

»  The  Gospel  and  the  Church,  p.  210. 
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real  meaning.  If  he  denied  only  that  our  dogmas  have  come 
down  from  heaven  in  the  precise  form,  or  in  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  expressed  in  theological  definitions;  if  he  admitted 
that  the  substance  is  divine,  i.  e.  divinely  revealed,  he  would 
only  maintain  what  all  Catholic  theologians  admit.  But  what 
does  he  mean  when  he  says  that  our  dogmas  may  be  divine 
in  their  origin?  What  is  his  idea  of  Revelation?  It  is,  ac- 
cording to  him,  "  the  consciousness  acquired  by  man  of  his  re- 
lations with  God."  *  When  the  book  containing  this  state- 
ment was  published,  and  attacked  on  all  sides,  as  undermining 
the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  did  its  author  say  a  word 
to  make  it  plain  that  he  admits  a  supernatural  Revelation  ? 

Even  if  it  were  clear  that  he  does  admit  Revelation  and  be- 
lieves that  our  dogmas  are  from  God  by  their  origin,  what 
does  he  mean  by  their  substance,  which  is  divine,  as  opposed 
to  their  structure  and  composition,  which  are  human?  Let 
us  examine  this  as  exemplified  in  the  fundamental  dogma  of 
Christianity,  the  Incarnation.  What,  according  to  Loisy,  is 
the  substance,  and  what  is  the  structure  of  that  dogma  ?  What 
is  from  Christ  and  what  is  from  man  ?  "  The  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  was  the  only  conceivable 
way  of  translating  to  Greek  intelligence  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah"  (p.  193).  "From  an  historical  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  maintained  that  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are 
Greek  dogmas,  since  they  are  unknown  to  Judaism  and  Judaic 
Christianity"  (p.  195).  For  the  early  Christians,  Christ  was 
simply  the  Messiah,  Christianity  was  "A  Jewish  movement 
founded  on  the  idea  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah"  (p.  188). 
What  is  meant  in  Loisy's  book  by  the  Messiah  and  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  Section  II  on  "  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  in  Section  III  on  "  The  Son  of 
God."  That  title  is  the  equivalent  of  Messiah,  i.  e.  of  Vicar 
of  God,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  This,  then,  is  the  substance  of  our  dogma  of  the  In- 
carnation :  Christ  the  Representative  of  God  for  the  establish- 

*  Autour  d'un  Petit  Livre,  p.  195. 
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ment  of  the  Kingdom,  i.  e.  something  entirely  different  from 
what  has  always  been  understood  by  Christ's  Divinity. 

Is  not  Loisy's  mind  well  summed  up,  then,  in  the  twenty- 
second  proposition  of  the  Syllabus,  viz.  "  The  dogmas  which 
the  Church  gives  out  as  revealed  are  not  truths  which  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven,  but  are  an  interpretation  of  religious 
facts,  which  the  human  mind  has  acquired  by  laborious  ef- 
fort "  ?  What  is  the  value  of  that  interpretation  ?  Do  we 
iind  in  it  sufficient  ground  for  belief  in  Christ's  Divinity?  So 
well  did  Loisy  at  first  conceal  his  extreme  views  on  this  point 
that  not  a  few  of  his  readers  were  deceived.  He  said  clearly 
enough  that  for  the  historian  Christ  is  not  God,  but  he  said 
also  that  for  faith  Christ  is  God.^  His  ablest  critic.  Dr. 
Lepin,  thought  that,  while  doing  away  with  the  traditional 
proofs  of  Christ's  Divinity,  Loisy  fully  believed  this  dogma 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church.^  It  is  now  evident  that  the 
-expression,  "  Christ  is  God  for  faith,"  or  for  the  believer, 
had  no  such  meaning.  In  a  recent  interview  with  a  reporter 
of  Le  Matin  (Paris),  Loisy  was  quoted  as  openly  denying  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  and  His  Resurrection.  Baron  von  Hiigel 
made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  elicit  from  him  a  disavowal.  But 
Loisy,  instead  of  denying  that  the  interview  took  place,  or  at 
least  of  clearly  professing  his  faith  in  Christ's  Divinity  and 
Resurrection,  merely  declared  that  his  distinction  between  the 
point  of  view  of  faith  and  that  of  science  is  essential  and  real, 
and  that  he  does  not  guarantee  the  remarks  attributed  to  him 
in  the  newspapers.  For  the  exact  and  complete  expression  of 
his  thought,  he  refers  to  his  books,  especially  to  his  work  on 
the  Synoptics  and  to  his  Simples  ReUexions.  From  a  criti- 
cism of  the  former  work,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Review,  it  is  evident  that  Loisy  holds  the  opinions 
attributed  to  him  in  Le  Matin.  The  same  opinions  are  even 
more  clearly  expressed  in  his  criticism  of  the  Syllabus  and 
Encyclical.  As  the  book  is  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
it    should   be    read    only    from   a    sense   of    duty    and   with 

5  Autour  d'un  Petit  Livre,  p.  155. 

®  Jesus  Messie  .  .  .  2nd  ed.,  C.  4,  §  4,  p.  262. 
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proper  authorization.  If  a  vindication  of  the  Holy  Father's 
condemnation  of  Modernism  was  necessary,  we  may  say 
that  no  stronger  can  be  found.  The  writer  admits  that 
his  writings  have  suppHed  the  greater  number  of  proposi- 
tions condemned  in  the  Syllabus  (p.  6)  ;  that  he  more  than 
any  other  Catholic  writer  has  supplied  the  materials  which 
the  theologians  of  His  Holiness  have  elaborated  into  a  system 
(p.  15).  He  goes  further  still  when  he  writes  of  the  En- 
cyclical :  "  It  imposes  upon  Catholic  belief  no  new  proposi- 
tion. It  is  but  the  complete  and  necessarily  logical  expression 
of  the  teaching  received  in  the  Church  since  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century"  (p.  23).  "Pius  X  only  drew  the  con- 
clusions which  logically  follow  from  the  official  teaching  of 
the  Church  .  .  .  Leo  XIII  would  not  have  made  the  Encycli- 
cal perceptibly  different,  at  least  in  its  essentials  and  in  the 
theoretical  (dogmatic)  part"  (p.  275).  The  Pope,  however, 
was  wrong,  Loisy  contends,  in  taking  for  granted  a  principle 
contested  by  several  Modernists,  i.  e.  "  that  there  is  an  immu- 
table deposit  of  revealed  truth  of  which  he  is  the  only  and 
infallible  guardian  .  .  .  The  idea  of  setting  a  term  to  Divine 
Revelation  is  entirely  mechanical  and  artificial  "  (pp.  139,  58). 
Now  it  has  always  been  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  there  is  a  deposit  containing  revealed  truth  handed  down 
from  the  Apostles  through  Scripture  and  Tradition.  It  is 
also  the  belief  of  the  Church,  defined  by  the  Councils  of  Trent 
and  the  Vatican,  that  the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Word  of  God, 
that  the  inspired  writings  have  God  for  their  Author.  For 
Loisy  "  God  is  Author  of  the  Bible,  as  He  is  the  Architect  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  or  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome"  (p.  42). 
"  In  the  Gospels,  even  in  the  Synoptics,  we  have  only  a  weak 
echo  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  "  (p.  50).  "  The  narratives  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Matthew  and  Luke  are  rightly  considered 
by  critics  as  entirely  fictitious  "  (p.  61).  Of  the  Resurrection 
Loisy  writes :  "  The  testimony  of  faith  does  not  prove,  any 
more  than  the  testimony  of  history,  the  material  fact  com- 
monly understood  by  resurrection"  (p.  80).  "What  is  his- 
torically false  can  never  be  true,  under  the  same  respect,  and. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  faith.  No  Modernist  has  maintained 
the  absurd  conclusion  that,  while  according  to  history,  Jesus 
wrought  no  miracles,  and  made  no  prophecies,  the  reverse  is 
true  for  faith;  that  for  history  He  never  rose  from  the  dead, 
while  for  faith  He  is  risen  ...  No  Modernist  has  main- 
tained that  the  Resurrection  is  historically  false,  but  only  that 
it  was  not  and  could  not  be  proved.  Even  if  the  material 
reality  of  the  Resurrection  had  been  explicity  denied — and  to 
consider  it  as  historically  non-existing  was  to  deny  it — what 
may  have  been  written  about  the  life  of  Christ  in  faith,  and 
for  faith,  is  not  an  affirmation  of  what  history  has  contested. 
It  is  question  of  immortality  in  whatever  sense,  not  of  Resur- 
rection in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  "  (p.  169-170). 

With  regard  to  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  here  are 
Loisy's  views:  Christ  looking  forward  to  His  speedy  return, 
unconscious  of  being  anything  but  the  Vicar  of  God  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  could  not  even  think  of  es- 
tablishing a  Church  or  of  instituting  the  Sacraments.  "  If 
Jesus  Christ  had  wished  to  found  a  religion  distinct  from 
Judaism,  He  would  not  have  failed  to  determine  its  organiza- 
tion and  worship  .  .  .  Until  His  last  day  Christ  only  an- 
nounced the  near  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  i.  e.  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promises  made  to  Israel  by  the  Older  Prophets. 
We  should  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if  He  instituted  neither 
Church  nor  worship  distinct  from  the  Mosaic  religion  .  .  . 
Jesus  had  no  idea  or  intention  concerning  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  "  (pp.  180;  184).  "  Neither  the  words,  '  This  is 
My  Body,'  nor  the  words,  *  This  is  My  Blood,'  belong  to  the 
primitive  tradition  concerning  the  Last  Supper.  Jesus  gave 
only  bread  and  wine  to  His  disciples  telling  them  He  would 
no  more  eat  or  drink  with  them  except  in  the  festival  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  "  (p.  90).  "  The  early  Church  had  eld- 
ers and  overseers  who  became  priests  and  bishops ;  she  did  not 
know  the  sacred  functionary,  the  Pontiff;  this  again  is  a  fact " 
(p.  95).  Here  is  Loisy's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Euchar- 
ist and  of  the  Priesthood :  "As  the  Christian  Supper  took  the 
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character  of  a  liturgical  act,  those  who  ordinarily  presided 
over  it  acquired  the  sacerdotal  character."  ^ 

We  might  ask,  when  did  such  a  tremendous  change  take 
place?  How  could  the  Apostles  and  the  early  Christians  so 
completely  misunderstand  their  Master  as  to  ascribe  to  Him 
an  institution  of  which  He  never  thought?  How  could  St. 
Paul,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Christ's  death,  in  a  letter 
whose  authenticity  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned, speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  of  a  well-known  Christian 
rite  received  from  Christ  Himself?  In  Loisy's  theory  these 
are  insuperable  difficulties. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  refute  these 
views,  but  to  show  their  opposition  to  Catholic  doctrine.  Now 
if  Christ  never  thought  of  instituting  the  Eucharist  and  the 
Priesthood,  if  for  the  early  Christians  the  Eucharist  was  only 
a  common  repast,  if  those  who  presided  over  it  had  no  priestly 
character  and  no  priestly  powers,  there  can  be  no  ground  for 
our  belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
and  in  the  priesthood. 

It  is  clear  that  a  choice  has  to  be  made  between  those  theories 
and  historical  Catholicism.  How  then  could  Tyrrell  write 
recently  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  (January,  1908)  that  "  The 
faith  of  Pius  X  and  of  Abbe  Loisy  is  one  and  the  same  "  ?  It 
is  the  same  in  the  sense  that  they  both  use  the  same  word,  but 
to  express  two  entirely  different  notions.  Their  faith  is  the 
same,  if  the  faith  of  St.  Athanasius  was  that  of  Arius ;  if  the 
faith  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  that  of  Luther;  if  the  faith 
of  Cardinal  Manning  was  the  faith  of  Matthew  Arnold  or 
of  Renan. 

We  can  trace  the  same  evolution  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  we  can  find  the  same  destructive  theories,  in  the  utterances 
of  Tyrrell.  In  his  latest  writings,  his  views  are  no  doubt  ex- 
pressed clearly  enough  to  make  every  one  see  their  opposition 
to  Catholic  Faith;  but  in  several  previous  works  they  were 
implied  or  expressed  so  obscurely  as  not  to  be  perceived  by 
many.     In  Catholic  magazines  Lex  Orandi  (1903)  generally 

"*  Autour  d'un  Petit  Livre,  p.  252. 
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received  a  favorable  review,  although  the  Abbe  Franon,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Toulouse,  detected  in  it,  and  pointed 
out,  the  fundamental  errors  now  condemned  in  the  Encyclical, 
i.  e.  dogmatic  definitions  are  the  product  of  the  mind  working 
on  the  data  of  the  religious  sense.  They  have  a  twofold  value : 
the  one  intellectual,  the  other  religious  or  practical ;  the  former 
relative  and  variable,  the  other  absolute  and  immutable.  The 
test,  or  criterion,  of  religious  truth  is  experience :  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church  are  true,  in  the  measure  in  which  they  help  us 
to  develop  our  religious  life.  Hence  Catholicism  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  historical  criticism ;  for  facts  of  history,  such 
as  Christ's  Resurrection,  or  His  Virgin  Birth,  do  not  belong  to 
faith  as  facts,  but  only  in  their  spiritual  meaning  for  us,  in  the 
lesson  which  they  contain.® 

That  this  interpretation  of  Lex  Orandi  was  correct  would 
not  probably  be  denied  by  Tyrrell  himself ;  but  it  was  far  from 
evident  to  most  readers  of  the  book.  For  several  years  after 
its  publication,  its  author  remained  a  contributor  to  more  than 
one  of  our  Catholic  periodicals.  He  professed  to  "  take  the 
Church  and  Her  saints  as  his  guides  in  faith  and  morals," 
but  in  a  sense  which  only  few  could  then  suspect.  The  il- 
lusion of  his  admirers  came  to  an  end  by  the  publication  of 
A  Much- Abused  Letter,  in  1906,  and  of  Through  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  in  1907.  The  Letter  had  originally  been  written 
to  a  Catholic  Professor  of  Anthropology,  who,  being  unable 
to  see  the  force  of  the  arguments  for  Catholicism  and  to  ac- 
cept as  true  the  dogmas  as  taught  by  the  Church,  seriously 
thought  of  giving  up  his  religion.  Tyrrell  advised  him  to 
remain  in  the  Church  and  to  receive  the  Sacraments,  on  the 
ground  that  faith  does  not  stand  for  theological  orthodoxy, 
for  assent  to  a  dogmatic  system  (p.  39)  ;  it  does  not  mean 
"  mental  assent  to  a  system  of  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing "  (p.  51) ;  it  is  "  not  a  sharing  in  the  common  creed 
of  the  Visible  Church,  but  in  the  common  visions  of  the  In- 
visible Church  "  (p.  81 ).  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  collective  consciousness  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  con- 
^  Cf.  Bulletin  de  Litterature  Ecclesiastique,  1903,  pp.  157  ff. 
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sciously  formulated  mind  and  will  of  the  governing  section  of 
the  Church.  "A  man  may  have  great  faith  and  yet  consider 
the  Church's  consciously  formulated  ideas  and  intentions  about 
Herself  as  more  or  less  untrue  to  Her  deepest  nature " 
(PP-  55  ai^<i  56).  In  those  formulated  ideas  "  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  faithful  strives  to  arrive  at  some  degree  of 
self-consciousness  .  .  .  When  authority  [of  Popes,  Bishops, 
Councils,  Theologians]  is  dumb  or  stultifies  itself,  private  con- 
viction resumes  its  previous  rights  and  liberties"  (p.  57). 
Hence,  although  "  formulated  Catholicism  does  violence  to 
your  intelligence  and  your  moral  sense  "  (p.  60),  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  leave  the  Church.  "  The  Roman  communion 
may  be  no  more  than  the  charred  stump  of  a  tree  torn  to  pieces 
by  gales  and  rent  by  thunderbolts;  she  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  more  responsible  for  all  the  schisms  than  the  schismatics 
themselves;  yet,  unlike  them  all,  she  stands  for  the  principle 
of  Catholicity"  (p.  yy).  Catholicism  remains  "the  highest 
expression,  or  determination,  and  the  most  effectual  instru- 
ment, of  the  life  of  religion"  (p.  75).  "Doubtless,  as  an 
expression,  it  is  full  of  distortions,  excesses,  defects;  its  truth 
lies  inextricably  mixed  with  error  as  gold  in  the  ore;  yet  the 
ore  may  be  richer  than  any  yet  given  to  man;  and  pure  gold 
may  be  unattainable  as  long  as  man  is  man  "  (p.  79). 

A  man  therefore  may  and  should  remain  a  Catholic,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  convictions  may  be  on  such  subjects  as  Christ, 
the  Eucharist,  and  Penance.  "  Putting  aside  all  theological 
problems,  you  will  still  allow  that  for  you  the  Crucifix  repre- 
sents the  highest  ideal  of  life;  that  Jesus  stands  for  the  most 
perfect  type  of  humanity  in  individuo  .  .  .  Dogma  apart,  and 
taken  at  its  lowest,  the  Eucharist  remains  for  you  the  Sacra- 
ment of  communion  and  incorporation  with  that  mystical 
Christ-Crucified ;  an  act  by  which  you  offer  yourself  to  be  re- 
ceived into  that  divine  company  or  spiritual  organism  .  .  . 
And  if  ever  your  conscience  is  seriously  troubled  and  you 
feel  that  you  have  cut  yourself  off  from  the  spiritual  unity 
of  this  mystical  Christ,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
still  see  in  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  a  means  of  reconcilia- 
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tion"  (pp.  83-85).  In  other  words,  Tyrrell  advised  his 
friend  to  go  to  Communion  although  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  Real  Presence,  and  to  seek  absolution  from  a  priest,  with- 
out believing  in  the  priesthood. 

We  should  not  indeed  forget  that  this  letter  was  an  argu- 
ment ad  hominem,  to  meet  an  extreme  case;  however,  like 
other  publications  from  the  same  author,  for  which  no  im- 
primatur could  be  obtained,  it  was  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion. In  giving  it  to  the  public,  Tyrrell  frankly  admitted  that 
some  passages  can  hardly  be  defended  on  Catholic  principles. 
But  then  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  destructive  theories  could 
be  assumed  by  a  believer  even  for  the  sake  of  argument.  The 
notes  which  accompany  the  published  letter  do  not  contain 
a  clear  repudiation  of  those  views,  which  on  the  contrary  have 
been  re-iterated  in  a  later  work.  Through  Scylla  and  Charyhdis 
(1907),  as  the  expression  of  the  author's  mature  judgment. 
Here  also  he  substitutes  for  the  Christian  idea  of  Revelation 
and  Faith  something  entirely  different  from  them. 

Revelation  is  "  the  self-manifestation  of  the  divine  in  our 
inward  life"  (p.  205.)  "The  word  is  used  primarily  to  de- 
note an  experience,  and  derivatively  to  denote  the  record  or 
expression  by  which  that  experience  is  restated  and  communi- 
cated to  others"  (p.  268).  It  is  "a  perennial  phenomenon  which 
obtains  in  every  soul  that  is  religiously  alive  and  active.  As 
the  Spirit  did  not  cease  with  the  Apostles,  so  neither  did  Re- 
velation and  prophecy"  (p.  292).  In  the  Bible  and  in  the 
authentic  teachings  of  the  Church,  we  have,  so  to  say,  the 
utterance  of  a  collective  and  continuous  experience.  How- 
ever, this  collective  experience  is  like  gold  in  the  ore,  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  with  mere  theological  speculation  or  his- 
tory (p.  307). 

This  true  view  of  Catholicism  "  has  always  been  repre- 
sented by  a  feeble  and  oppressed  minority,  and  branded  with 
the  disapprobation  of  the  reigning  average;"  still  those  few  are 
more  loyal  than  the  average  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  They 
know  the  mind  of  the  Church  better  than  Her  official  inter- 
preters.    They  accept  Her  teaching  in  the  measure  in  which 
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it  is  in  accordance  with  the  still  higher  and  highest  canon  of 
Catholic  truth  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  The  ultimate  cri- 
terion of  truth,  therefore,  is  not  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
but  private  judgment.  A  man  may  reject  all  the  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Church  imposes  them 
on  our  faith,  and  still  claim  to  be  a  Catholic. 

Tyrrell  himself  must  feel  that  his  theories  are  incompatible 
with  historical  Catholicism;  for  in  his  criticism  of  the  En- 
cyclical, in  the  London  Times  and  the  Hibbert  Journal,  he 
wrote :  "  No  Modernist  has  any  right  whatever  to  be  sur- 
prised at  this  Encyclical  .  .  .  Any  concessions  a  more  liberal 
Pope  might  make  to  Modernist  requirements  could  only  be 
concessions  of  diplomacy  .  .  .  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  and 
logic  of  the  system."  Nevertheless  he  defines  Modernism  as 
"  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  essentials  of  Catholic  Faith  with 
those  indisputable  results  of  historical  criticism  .  .  .  ending 
with  a  clear  intuition  of  the  perfect  concord  between  faith  and 
reason,  between  the  unchanging  facts  and  experiences  of  the 
supernatural  life  and  the  ever-changing  and  growing  expres- 
sion of  those  facts  in  doctrines  and  institutions"  (pp.  249-250). 

Like  the  leader  of  Modernism  in  England,  Italian  Modern- 
ists offer  their  program  as  "  vital  and  as  the  only  means  of 
salvation  for  the  Church  "  (p.  12).  Professor  Briggs  refers 
to  the  excommunication  against  the  unknown  authors  of 
//  Programma  del  Modernisti  as  "  an  instance  in  which  the 
elementary  principles  of  justice  have  been  thoroughly  disre- 
garded." As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  any  one  who  compares  that 
criticism  of  the  Encyclical  with  the  essential  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  decree  of  the  Pope 
simply  declared  that  the  authors  of  the  Programma,  having 
ceased  to  fulfil  those  conditions,  had  no  longer  a  right  to  call 
themselves  Catholics,  or,  in  other  words,  were  excommunicated. 
What  is  their  idea  of  Revelation  and  Faith,  of  the  Gospels  and 
of  Christ  ?  "  Religious  knowledge  is  the  actual  experience  of 
the  divine  working  in  us  and  in  all  things  "  (p.  114).  "  The 
whole  of  Catholic  dogma  was  born  from  the  need  of  harmon- 
izing the  experience  of  faith  with  the  mental  conditions  of  the 
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time,  the  immutable  religious  spirit  with  the  expression  of 
ever-changing  thought"  (p.  106).  Hence  the  necessity  of 
changing  the  old  notion  of  Revelation,  "  not  substantially, 
since  it  remains  God's  message  to  man,  but  regarding  the 
manner  of  transmission  of  that  message"  (pp.  26,  48). 

Any  Catholic  who  accepts  the  traditional  definition  of  Re- 
velation will  be  unable  to  see  how  the  proposed  substitute  for 
it,  i.  e.  "  God's  action  in  us  and  in  all  things,"  is  not  something 
"  substantially  different." 

For  the  authors  of  the  Programmay  the  definitions  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  of  course  of  other  councils,  are  "  doc- 
trinal formulas  defined  at  a  given  moment,  in  answer  to  the 
needs  of  the  collective  religious  sentiment,"  i.  e.  to  express  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  Christian  community  (p.  126). 
Miracles  and  prophecies  cannot  be  considered  as  credentials 
of  Christianity,  for  they  "  are  still  more  shocking  than  sur- 
prising to  modern  conscience,  and  they  elude  the  control  of  ex- 
perience .  .  .  These  pretended  foundations  of  faith  have 
seemed  to  us  irreparably  frail  "  (p.  116).  Regarding  Christ, 
Italian  Modernists  first  give  it  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Gospels  cannot  be  considered  by  the  historian  as  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  His  life  and  teaching.  "  In  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  the  Old,  we  do  not  possess  historical  works  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  but  Sacred  Histories  determined  in  great 
part  by  faith,  for  the  service  of  which  they  were  written. "^ 
The  differences  between  the  Synoptics  must  be  accounted  for, 
exclusively,  by  the  religious  tendencies  of  each  writer  (p.  73)  r 
in  other  words,  the  Evangelists,  each  according  to  his  peculiar 
religious  experience  or  the  needs  of  his  readers,  freely  ascribe 
to  Christ  miracles  which  He  never  wrought,  and  words  which 
He  never  spoke.  One  thing,  however,  is  beyond  doubt,  i.  e. 
Christ  preached  nothing  but  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom ;  this 
is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  proof,  although  Christ's  teaching 
on  the  subject  occupies  but  a  small  place  in  the  Gospels,  and  is 
considered  by  Harnack  as  secondary  and  unimportant.  For 
the  authors  of  the  Programma,  this  is  the  substance  of  Jesus' 
teaching ;  "  the  rest  represents  the  expression  of  new  ideas  to 
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which  Christian  experience  gave  rise  ...  It  is  impossible 
to  find  in  the  historical  teaching  of  Christ,  even  in  an  em- 
bryonic state,  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Church  "  (p.  71). 
What  about  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ?  Here,  as  in  Loisy's  writ- 
ings, it  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  existence  by  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah  into  the  Greek  concept 
of  the  Logos,  while  keeping  its  moral  and  religious  value, 
which  is  the  substance,  the  permanent  element,  of  the  doctrine, 
the  Christ  of  Faith  (p.  99).  The  authors  of  the  Pro  gramma 
repudiate  the  accusation  of  transfiguration  and  deformation 
in  a  way  which  would  seem  to  make  their  system  innocuous ; 
apparently  they  do  not  apply  it  to  the  ontological  order,  but 
only  to  the  order  of  our  knowledge.  Does  it  mean  that 
Christ  is  God,  only  that  men  did  not  know  it  ?  -Does  it  mean 
that  the  transfiguration  which  took  place  simply  made  the 
truth  manifest  ?  Here  is  the  answer :  "  We  do  not  pretend 
that  from  the  ontological  point  of  view,  there  were  not,  in  the 
historical  Christ,  those  ethical  values  and  those  religious  mean- 
ings which  Christian  experience  slowly  discovered  in  living 
the  Gospel's  message"  (pp.  137,  138).  In  other  words,  his- 
tory sees  in  Christ  only  a  man ;  He  was  not  conscious  of  being 
God ;  the  early  Christians  did  not  suspect  it ;  He  is  not  really 
God ;  but  "  the  religious  or  ethical  value  "  of  that  concept,  the 
only  thing  which  we  have  to  believe,  was  first  contained  in  the 
Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah,  then  in  the  Greek  idea  of 
the  Word  Incarnate,  and  may,  later  on,  be  expressed  in  other 
ways,  having  the  same  ethical  and  religious  value. 

That  such  theories  are  incompatible  with  Christianity  was 
recognized  by  a  non-Catholic  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  last  November.  "  Some  of  the  errors  which  the 
Pope  denounces  are  errors  which  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
Christianity.  If,  for  example,  we  can  have  but  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  Christ,  and  are  constrained  to  think  of 
Him  as  a  Man  who  lived  and  died  like  other  men,  without  con- 
sciousness of  His  unique  authority  and  atoning  death,  it  is 
surely  impossible  to  see  any  ground  for  belief  in  His  Deity 
at  all.     By  what  right  did  the  Church  quit  the  simple  teaching. 
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of  its  Master  and  invent  an  ideal  of  its  own?"  These  words 
show  well  the  destructive  character  of  Modernism;  still  it  is 
claimed  that  it  has  a  constructive  side,  and  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  a  Catholic  Layman," 
Henry  C  Corrance,  attempts  to  set  it  forth  in  a  rejoinder  to 
Canon  Moyes's  article  in  the  December  number  of  the  same 
periodical.  Modernism,  according  to  Mr.  Corrance,  is  "  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Catholic  Faith  with  criticism  and  the 
scientific  method."  Unfortunately,  here  again  the  faith  which 
is  thus  to  be  reconciled  with  criticism  and  the  scientific  method 
is  something  entirely  different  from  the  Catholic  Faith. 
Every  careful  reader  will  easily  perceive  this  and  see  in  the 
article  a  vindication,  not  of  Modernism,  but  of  the  Encyclical 
which  condemned  it.  The  Catholic  Faith  is  based  on  certain 
miraculous  facts  which  are  the  credentials  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion. To  the  writer  of  the  article  it  is  clear  that  "  from  the 
historical  standpoint,  so  far  from  miracles  being  made  to  prove 
anything  to  those  who  are  living  hundreds  of  years  after  they 
are  alleged  to  have  happened,  it  is  they  that  stand  in  need  of 
proof,  and  that,  as  regards  prophecies,  it  is  at  least  as  probable 
that  the  events  were  adapted  to  them  by  the  writers  through 
the  unrecognized  influence  of  those  events  upon  their  minds, 
as  that  they  should  actually  have  prefigured  the  events " 
(p.  312).  Criticism  is  bound  "  in  every  case  to  assign  pheno- 
menal and  not  mystical  causes  to  phenomenal  events " 
(P-  313)-  This  excludes  not  only  the  proving  force,  but  also 
the  very  existence,  of  miracles  and  prophecies. 

Among  the  miracles  which  have  been  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  Christian  Revelation,  Christ's  Resurrection 
has  always  been  considered  as  the  most  important.  A  few 
years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  St.  Paul  wrote :  "  If  Christ 
be  not  risen  again,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith 
is  also  vain."  ®  According  to  the  writer  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, our  faith  would  always  contain  an  element  of  uncertainty 
if  it  depended  on  the  historical  fact  of  Christ's  Resurrection, 
because  this  fact,  like  any  other  historical  fact,  may  be  dis- 

»  I  Cor.,  15 :  14. 
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proved  (pp.  314-315).  Hence  faith  is  without  rational  foun- 
dation :  "  faith  necessarily  precedes  thought  and  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  it  rests  .  .  .  Faith  comes  first,  then  its  proof, 
and  that  proof  is  experience"  (pp.  318,  319).  With  such  an 
idea  of  faith,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  will  become  of  the  notion 
of  Revelation :  "  the  old  idea  of  a  Revelation,  which  is  given 
externally  to  the  Church,  and  which  the  Church  has  only  to 
receive  and  hand  on  [is  one  which]  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  history  of  dogma"  (p.  315). 

To  admit  that  Revelation  "  is  addressed  directly  to  man's 
abstract  reason  or  understanding,  that  it  gives  him  certain  de- 
finite information  about  divine  things,  which  he  is  bound  to  be- 
lieve in  the  same  manner  as  he  might  believe  the  words  of  a 
witness  to  some  terrestrial  phenomena  he  had  not  seen,"  is  to 
admit  a  theory  which  breaks  down  utterly  (pp.  324-325). 
Still,  this  so-called  theory  is  the  infallible  doctrine  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning. To  say  that  "  dogma  was  primarily  and  in  its  essence 
the  outgrowth  of  the  mystico-moral  sense"  (p.  325),  that  it 
is  "  a  revelation  not  to  the  abstract  reason,  but  to  what  may  be 
called  the  divine  consciousness  in  man"  (p.  324) ;  to  recognize 
only  a  difference  of  degree  between  what  comes  from  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  and  what  comes  "  through  the  medium  of  the 
Church  in  the  course  of  years,  and  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  Christian  experience  and  consciousness"  (p.  322), 
is  to  reject  the  Catholic  idea  of  faith.  To  call  arbitrary  the 
distinction  made  between  the  continuous  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  throughout  time  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ers (p.  316),  is  a  denial  of  the  dogma  of  Biblical  inspiration, 
defined  by  the  Councils  of  Trent  and  of  the  Vatican. 

No  less  opposed  to  Catholic  teaching  is  the  notion  that  the 
object  of  our  faith  is  the  ideal,  as  opposed  to  the  real  or  his- 
torical. To  the  objection  that  certain  historical  data  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Christian  Creed  and  form  an  integral  part  of  it, 
the  writer  answers:  "  These  facts  are  not  objects  of  faith  qua 
facts  of  history,  but  in  respect  of  their  religious  significance  for 
us,  that  is,  in  their  ideal  aspect  and  value,  by  which  they  were 
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elevated  into  the  sphere  of  the  supersensuous "  (p.  314). 
Faith  must  be  excluded  by  criticism  "  from  the  region  of 
phenomena  where,  under  the  form  of  religious  and  mystical 
imagination,  it  once  ran  riot  and  ...  be  restricted  to  its 
proper  sphere,  the  supersensuous,  the  ideal,  and  the  absolute  " 

(p.  319). 

If  this  theory  be  applied  to  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Christ  or  to  His  Resurrection,  these  are  not  the  objects  of  our 
faith  as  facts,  but  in  their  religious  significance,  or  the  moral 
lesson  which  they  convey. 

Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself,  and  see  whether  the  errors 
condemned  in  the  Encyclical  are  as  a  system  "  devised  in 
scholastic  brains,"  or  the  real  teaching  of  Modernists,  who 
have  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  The  wonder  is  that 
men  holding  such  theories  should  call  themselves  Catholics  or 
even  Christians,  since  their  view  of  faith,  of  the  Church,  and 
of  Christianity,  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  that  which  has  obtained 
from  the  beginning.  No  one  has  a  right  to  remain  in  a  society 
who  does  not  fulfil  the  essential  conditions  of  membership,  as 
laid  down  in  its  constitution,  and  interpreted  by  its  official  rep- 
resentatives. Modernists,  whose  views  have  been  condemned, 
lack  the  most  essential  condition  of  membership  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  i.  e.  faith  in  the  sense  in  which  faith  has  always  been 
required. 

For  the  Catholic  and  for  the  Christian,  faith  consists  in 
accepting  certain  things  as  true,  on  the  testimony  of  God;  it 
requires  Revelation  and  its  credentials,  especially  miracles  and 
prophecies.  But  for  the  Modernists,  Revelation  is  not  the 
communication  of  truth  by  God  to  man ;  it  is  merely  the  work- 
ing of  the  divine  in  us  and  in  all  things.  The  dogmas  pro- 
posed as  revealed  truths  are  the  product  of  the  human  mind, 
interpreting  the  religious  experiences  of  the  individual  and 
of  humanity;  miracles  and  prophecies  can  prove  nothing;  for 
the  historian,  they  are  non-existent. 

For  the  Christian,  Christ  is  God ;  He  was  miraculously  con- 
ceived and  rose  from  the  dead.  For  the  Modernist,  His 
miraculous  conception  is  a  myth;  His  Divinity  is  the  creation 
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of  the  early  Christians;  His  Resurrection  means  simply  that 
His  influence  will  ever  be  felt  in  the  world. 

For  the  Catholic,  the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  come  from 
Christ  Himself.  For  the  Modernist,  Christ  never  thought  of 
establishing  a  Church  or  instituting  any  rites.  These  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  needs  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity. 

For  the  Catholic,  the  definitions  of  the  Church  are  immu- 
table, because  they  infallibly  teach  what  God  has  revealed. 
For  the  Modernist,  those  definitions  are  only  the  expression 
of  the  religious  experience  of  the  Christian  society  at  a  given 
moment,  and  they  must  vary  with  new  experiences  and  new 
mental  conditions. 

If  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  a  choice  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween these  two  concepts  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  issue 
is  not  "  Modernism  versus  Scholasticism,"  but  "  Modernism 
versus  Catholicism,  Christianity  and  all  Supernatural  Reli- 
gion." Even  Loisy  himself  admits  as  much  when  he  says: 
"  The  Pontiff  spoke  the  truth,  when  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  remain  silent  without  betraying  the  deposit  of  traditional 
doctrine."  ^° 

A.  ViEBAN,   S.S. 

St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


THE  CONFESSION  OF  CONVEETS  WHO  ARE  BAPTIZED  CON- 
DITIONALLY. 

Qu.  The  baptism  of  Congregationalists  is  generally  presumed 
to  be  invalid.  Yet  in  a  particular  case,  unless  this  baptism  is 
proved  to  be  either  certainly  valid  or  certainly  invalid,  it  remains 
doubtful ;  and  in  this  case  a  convert  from  Congregationalism  will 
receive  only  conditional  baptism.  Now  the  question  arises,  can 
such  a  convert,  after  this  conditional  baptism,  be  excused  from 
the  confession  of  sins  committed  before  his  conversion,  on  the 
plea  that  there  is  here  only  a  conditional,  i.  e.  doubtful  obligation 
to  confess;  and  that  lex  dubia  non  obligat.  I  maintain  that  the 
principle  seems  to  be  inapplicable  in  this  case,  as,  according  to 

^<>  Remarques,  p.  276. 
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the  Roman  ruling  given  for  Anglican  converts,  the  convert,  hav- 
ing confessed  his  sins,  must  receive  conditional  absolution.  Am 
I  right  or  wrong  ? 

It  cannot  be  said  that  ecclesiastical  law  admits  any  legiti- 
mate doubt  about  the  obligation  of  converts  in  the  United 
States  to  make  a  confession  of  their  past  lives,  when  they 
seemed,  after  sufficiently  careful  investigation,  to  require  con- 
ditional baptism.  The  chief  warrant  for  this  obligation,  at 
least  since  20  July,  1859,  has  been  the  Instruction  of  the  S. 
Congregation  addressed  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
and  incorporated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore  (Tit.  V,  Cap.  II,  n.  240).  It  stated:  "  Si  Bap- 
tismus  sit  sub  conditione  iterandus,  hoc  ordine  procedendum 
erit:  (a)  Abjuratio  seu  Fidei  Professio,  (b)  Baptismus  con- 
ditionatus,  (c)  Confessio  sacramentalis  cum  Absolutione  con- 
ditionata." 

That  this  Instruction  was  understood  to  be  obligatory  so  far 
as  it  regulated  the  action  of  those  who  were  subject  to  the  dis- 
cipline prescribed  by  the  Council,  will  be  seen  later  on. 

In  1868  a  question  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia  was  addressed  to  the  Holy  See  by  the  English 
Bishops.  The  S.  Office  replied,  17  December,  1868,  that  in  the 
case  of  converts  from  Anglicanism  who  were  baptized  condi- 
tionally, the  confession  was  to  be  required,  and  conditional 
absolution  to  be  given.  The  act  was  incorporated  in  the 
Decrees  of  the  First  Synod  of  Westminster.  The  S.  Congre- 
gation in  giving  this  decision  referred  to  a  previous  declara- 
tion to  the  same  effect  made  in  the  case  of  converts  from 
Lutheranism  in  Germany,  specifically  that  of  a  certain  Carl 
Wipperman  (17  July,  1715),  viz.  "ejus  praeteritae  vitae  pec- 
cata  confiteatur,  et  ab  iis  sub  conditione  absolvatur." 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  decisions  referred 
to  distinctly  specified  localities,  the  question  of  their  furnish- 
ing a  norm  of  obligatory  action  for  converts  similarly  condi- 
tioned in  other  countries  appeared  still  to  be  an  open  one. 
Accordingly  Ballerini,  followed  by  others,  argued  against  this 
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obligation.^  So  did  D'Annibale  and  Bucceroni,  who  applied 
the  principle  "  in  dubio  libertas,"  which  seemed  to  favor  not 
only  those  for  whom  there  existed  no  special  legislation,  but 
might  be  extended  with  discretion  even  where  the  local  law 
operated,  provided  there  were  reasons  that  would  make  the 
requirement  of  a  full  confession  a  particular  gravamen  for  the 
individual. 

It  appears,  however,  that  some  time  after  the  Westminster 
synodal  enactment  a  Dubium  was  proposed  to  Rome  solicit- 
ing a  universal  application  of  the  Decrees  thus  far  issued  for 
individual  localities.  Such  a  decision  was  issued  by  the  S. 
Congregation  of  Propaganda  in  1869  (12  July).  Apparently 
through  an  oversight  the  Decree  was  omitted  from  the  official 
Collectanea  S.  Congreg.  de  Prop.  Fide  published  in  1893,  and 
thence  the  conclusion  was  drawn  by  recent  theological  writ- 
ers, like  Genicot,  that  it  was  spurious,  which  led  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  conviction  advocated  by  Ballerini  and  others, 
that  the  obligation  was  merely  intended  for  certain  cases  in 
which  confession  might  prove  beneficial;  but  that  it  was  by 
no  means  universal,  nor  was  it  the  intention  of  the  Church  to 
apply  it  under  all  conditions. 

But  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Collectanea  the  error  is 
corrected  by  a  foot-note  which  makes  it  quite  plain  that  sacra- 
mental confession  is  to  be  required  in  every  case  where  con- 
ditional Baptism  is  administered.  We  print  here  the  full  text 
of  the  Decision,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  response  to  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec  to  the  Holy  Father. 
The  answer  comes  from  Cardinal  Barnabo  who  interprets  the 
mind  of  the  S.  Congregation  to  the  effect  that  the  Instruc- 
tion of  1868,  although  ostensibly  given  to  the  Bishops  of 
England,  was  indicative  of  a  universal  law  to  be  considered 
binding,  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  other  countries;  and 
he  adds  the  significant  phrase :  "  Hinc  patet  quod  nullatenus 
permitti  possit  lit  praedictae  decisioni  contraria  sententia  docea- 
tnr''     There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of 

iCf.  Opus  Morale  Magnum,  Tract.  V,  sect.  I,  n.  150  sq.— Tract,  X, 
sect.  II,  n.  78.— Tract  X,  sect.  V,  n.  28.     Edit.  1892. 
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this  explanation,  which  disposes  of  the  discussion  among  theo- 
logians as  to  what  is  permissible  in  the  case. 

The  Archbishop  of  Quebec  referring  to  the  decision  given 
to  the  English  Bishops,  had  requested  the  Holy  Father  to  de- 
clare whether  the  same  answer  was  to  be  given  to  the  question 
when  it  was  formulated  about  localities  other  than  those  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  prelates: 

An  debeat  juxta  Synodi  provincialis  Angliae  decretum  a  Sancta 
Sede  approbatum,  confessio  sacramentalis  a  neo-conversis  in 
Anglia  exigi,  et  an  ea  debeat  esse  integra? 

S.  Congregatio  S.  R.  U.  Inquisitionis,  decreto  suo,  die  17  Dec. 
1868  date,  et  a  Sanctitate  Vestra  eadem  die  ac  feria  approbate 
et  confirmato,  respondit:  Affirmative;  et  dandum  esse  decretum 
latum  sub  feria  quinta,  die  decima  septima  Junii  anni  171 5  quoad 
dubium : 

"An  quidam  Carolus  Wipperman,  S.  Fidei  Catholicae  recon- 
ciliatus,  sit  rebaptizandus ;  et  quatenus  affirmative,  an  teneatur 
confiteri  omnia  peccata  praeteritae  vitae;  et  quatenus  affirmative, 
an  confessio  praeponenda  sit,  vel  postponenda  baptismo  con- 
ferendo  sub  conditione? 

"  Sanctissimus,  auditis  votis  Emorum,  dixit :  Carolum  Ferdi- 
nandum  (Wipperman)  esse  rebaptizandum  sub  conditione,  et, 
collato  baptismo,  ejus  praeteritae  vitae  peccata  confiteatur,  et  ab 
eis  sub  conditione  absolvatur." 

Nunc  autem  humiliter  quaero  an  decretum  supra  allegatum 
obliget  non  tantum  in  Anglia,  pro  qua  latum  est,  sed  etiam  in  hac 
provincia  ecclesiastica  et  in  aliis  regionibus? 

Quebeci  die  29  maii  1869. 

'h  C.  F.  Archiepiscopus  Quebecensis. 

To  the  above  the  following  answer  was  sent : 

Quoad  dubium  ab  A.  T.  litteris  diei  29  elapsi  mensis  maii  propo- 
situm,  atque  sacramentalem  confessionem  attingens  a  neo-con- 
versis exigendam,  observandum  occurrit  responsum  S.  O.  Feriae 
V,  loco  iv,  diei  17  decembris  elapsi  anni,  licet  Episcopis  Angliae 
tantummodo  rogantibus  datum,  universalem  legem  continere, 
pToindeque  non  solum  in  Anglia,  sed  in  aliis  etiam  regionibus 
obligare.    Hinc  patet  quod  nullatenus  permitti  possit  ut  praedictae 
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decisioni  contraria  sententia  doceatur.     Romae,  ex  aedibus  S.  C. 
P.  F.  die  lo  Julii  1869. 

Al.  C.  Barnabo,  Prefectus. 

Joannes  Simeoni^  Secretarius. 

The  decision  is  therefore,  as  the  Cardinal  expresses  it,  based 
upon  a  law  which  has  universal  application  and  is  not  merely 
a  disciplinary  enactment  that  might  vary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  locality.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  why  the 
law  should  in  this  case  be  so  regarded  as  to  exclude  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  liberty  in  doubtful  cases,  which 
is  commonly  recognized  by  the  disciplinary  legislation  of  the 
Church ;  for,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  La  Croix  ^  and  others 
whom  Ballerini  cites,  as  above  stated,  conditional  Baptism  im- 
plies a  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  previous  Baptism,  and 
hence  the  obligation  of  confessing  the  sins,  committed  after 
the  same,  remains  likewise  doubtful.  Moreover,  the  principle 
that  "  peccata  dubia  baud  sunt  materia  necessaria  sacramenti 
Poenitentiae  "  is  one  generally  accepted  by  theologians,  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  obligation  of  confessing,  in  the  case, 
remains  doubtful  and  therefore  may  not  be  forced  upon  a 
convert  who  is  conditionally  baptized. 

Against  this  reasoning  it  may  be  argued  that  the  very  fact 
of  conditional  baptism  implies  the  possibility  of  a  previous 
valid  baptism  which,  though  it  cannot  be  actually  established, 
can  not  on  the  other  hand  be  actually  disproved.  But  if  it 
should  have  been  valid,  which  is  no  less  probable  than  the  con- 
trary, then  the  obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  convert  as  a 
member  of  the  Church,  existed  for  him,  to  confess  his  sins. 
This  obligation  has  never  ceased  and  does  not  cease,  so  long  as 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  first  baptism  was  actually  invalid, 
and  there  is  no  other  sacramental  channel  for  remitting  the 
guilt.  Among  the  reasons  which  the  English  Bishops  gave 
for  presenting  the  doubt  above  referred  to  was  the  following : 
The  convert  (conditionally  baptized)  is  in  duty  bound  to  use 

2  See  Analecta  Ecclesiastica,  Dec.  1899,  p.  489. 

3  L.  VI,  p.  I,  n.  324. 
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every  precaution  to  free  his  soul  from  the  stain  of  any  grave 
sin  which  he  may  have  contracted,  and  from  which  no  one 
baptized  in  infancy  may  be  presumed  to  be  wholly  free ;  all  the 
more  since  the  obligation  of  making  a  general  confession  of 
his  past  life  is  not  to  be  urged  later  on,  so  long  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  lex  dubia  non  obligat  "  is  maintained.  This  touches 
the  crucial  point.  If  these  sins  are  not  washed  away  by  the 
conditional  baptism  (and  on  the  assumption  of  a  previous  valid 
baptism,  which  is  not  excluded,  the  soul  would  not  be  so 
cleansed  of  its  actual  sins),  there  would  be  no  sure  means  of 
absolution  from  them  except  through  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  in  which  they  should  have  to  be  confessed.  More- 
over, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  presumption  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  conditionally  baptized  is,  according  to  a 
general  principle  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  rather  in  favor 
of  the  validity  than  against  it.  For,  unless  the  evidence 
is  plainly  for  invalidity,  baptism  is  administered  condition- 
ally. "  Generatim  loquendo  ut  christiani  hahendi  sunt  ii,  de 
quibus  dubitatur  an  valide  baptizati  fuerint. — Censendum  est 
validum  Baptismum  in  ordine  ad  validitatem  matrimonii." 
(S.  O.  9  Sept.  1868).  The  doubt  as  to  the  obligation  of  con- 
fessing in  the  case  of  conditional  baptism  is  at  most  a  negative 
doubt,  and  here  again  we  have  the  rule  applied  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  to  wit :  "  Dubium  mere 
negativum  non  destruit  obligationem  ex  alio  capite  moraliter 
certam  tale  peccatum  clavibus  subjiciendi."  This  refers  of 
course  to  "  peccata  certe  commissa  et  non  certe  condonata." 
An  argument  of  analogy  might  be  also  drawn  from  a  decision 
of  the  S.  Congr.  of  the  Council  in  the  case  of  doubts  touching 
the  existence  of  impediments  to  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Matrimony.  "  Quando  probationes  non  sunt  undequaque 
concludentes,  ita  ut  dubitari  possit  de  existentia  impedimenti; 
et  decernunt  an  hujusmodi  rationes  sint  attendendae  vel  re- 
jiciendae,  an  rationabiles  necne  sint:  Si  rationabiles  revera 
sint,  tunc  saltem  dubium  de  existentia  impedimenti  rationa- 
bile  evadit;  sed  hoc  in  casu  nequit  invocari  principium  'Lex 
dubia  non  obligat/  quia  si  rei^era  impedimentum  subsistat,  per 
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illtid  principium  non  cessat;  et  aliunde  Ecclesia  in  sacramentis 
administrandis  tutiorem  partem  sequi  tenetur."  (Deer.  14 
Jun.  1884). 

Regarded  from  the  viewpoint  of  expediency,  there  remain 
further  reasons  why  confession  should  be  required  in  general 
from  converts  who  are  conditionally  baptized.  They  are  also 
considered  in  the  document  submitted  to  the  Holy  See  by 
the  English  Bishops  in  making  their  request  for  a  decision  to 
the  effect  that  the  obligation  be  clearly  defined.  As  a  rule, 
they  write,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  engage  the  intellect  of 
converts  to  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy 
faith,  unless  they  are  moved  thereto  by  the  self-humiliation 
and  submission  which,  through  divine  ordinance,  is  attached 
to  the  obligation  imposed  by  Sacramental  Confession.  More- 
over, without  a  full  Confession  it  is  ordinarily  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  convert  is  actually  in  the  proper  disposi- 
tion to  receive  Baptism,  since  there  may  be  question  of  obliga- 
tion to  restitution,  of  avoiding  proximate  occasions  of  sin,  of 
abandoning  invalid  ties  contracted  under  plea  of  marriage; 
also  how  far  dispensation  in  such  cases  and  others  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  the  candidate  to  a  proper  fellowship  in 
the  true  Church  of  Christ. 

All  this  points  to  the  reasonableness  and  beneficial  effect  of 
the  law.  About  its  obligation  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
doubt.  It  binds  every  convert  who  is  conditionally  baptized, 
not  however  without  those  limitations  which  counsel  the  con- 
fessor to  use  his  discretion  as  in  case  of  any  other  penitent 
bound  by  the  law  to  submit  his  sins  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Keys. 

A  LESSON  FBOM  NEWMAN. 

TO  anyone,  however  moderately  well  acquainted  with  New- 
man's works,  nothing  in  the  utterances  of  the  Modern- 
ists can  have  been  more  amazing  than  that  they  should  have 
dared  an  endeavor,  as  some  of  them  have,  to  shelter  their  doc- 
trines under  the  shadow  of  his  great  name.  The  root  prin- 
ciple of  their  system,   depicted   in  the  Encyclical  Pascendi, 
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as  observed  by  a  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review ,  is  subjectivism 
in  religion — the  identification  of  religion  with  sentiment  or 
emotion  rather  than  with  belief  in  objective  truth,  issuing  in 
the  conception  of  a  deity  immanent  in  man  and  not  transcen- 
dent, and  of  dogmatic  formulas  as  no  longer  the  expression 
of  facts — of  the  dogmatic  truths  of  revelation — but  as  the 
mind's  reflection  on  its  subjective  religious  experience. 
Whereas  Newman,  in  most  clear  and  complete  opposition  to 
such  a  system,  emphatically  declares :  ^  "  From  the  age  of 
fifteen,  dogma  has  been  the  fundamental  principle  of  my  re- 
ligion: I  know  no  other  religion;  I  cannot  enter  into  the  idea 
of  any  other  sort  of  religion;  religion,  as  a  mere  sentiment, 
is  to  me  a  dream  and  a  mockery.  As  well  can  there  be  filial 
love  without  the  fact  of  a  father,  as  devotion  without  the  fact 
of  a  Supreme  Being.'* 

Reason,  even  apart  from  Revelation,  teaches  us  that  God 
exists.  St.  Paul  argues  this  from  a  consideration  of  the 
visible  world,  which  in  its  mechanism  bears  plain  marks  of 
having  been  designed,  created,  set  in  order  and  constantly  pre- 
served by  an  Almighty  Intelligence,  Power  and  Wisdom, 
clearly  external  to  the  universe  itself;  and,  because  self- 
existent,  therefore  eternal. 

Conscience,  likewise,  apart  from  Revelation,  convinces  us  of 
the  existence  of  a  living,  intelligent,  omniscient  and  omni- 
present Being  toward  whom  it  is  directed ;  since  none  but  such 
a  Rewarder  of  virtue  and  Avenger  of  vice  could  excite  the 
feelings  which  a  man  experiences  in  the  innermost  recesses  of 
his  conscience,  at  whatever  time  and  wherever  he  may  be, 
strive  as  he  will  to  fly  from  or  stifle  such  experience.  "  Half 
the  world  would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  was  meant  by  the 
moral  sense,"  writes  Newman,^  as  though  correcting  the 
Modernists'  view ;  "  but  every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  a 
good  or  bad  conscience." 

Starting  then  with  the  Being  of  a  God — since  I  feel  it  im- 

^  Apologia,  p.  49- 

2  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  106. 
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possible  to  believe  in  my  own  existence  (and  of  that  I  am 
quite  sure)  without  believing  also  in  the  existence  of  Him, 
who  lives  as  a  Personal,  All-seeing,  All-judging  Being  in  my 
conscience — I  look  out  of  myself  into  the  world  of  men,  and 
there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable  distress. 
And  I  argue  about  it; — if  there  be  a  God, — since  there  is  a 
God,  the  human  race  is  implicated  in  some  terrible  aboriginal 
calamity.  It  is  out  of  joint  with  the  purposes  of  its  Creator. 
This  is  a  fact,  a  fact  as  true  as  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  what  is  theologically  called  original  sin 
becomes  to  me  almost  as  certain  as  that  the  world  exists,  and 
as  the  existence  of  God. 

And  now  supposing  it  were  the  blessed  and  loving  will  of  the 
Creator  to  interfere  in  this  anarchical  condition  of  things? 
What  must  be  the  face-to-face  antagonist,  by  which  to  with- 
stand and  baffle  the  fierce  energy  of  passion  and  the  all-corrod- 
ing, all-dissolving  scepticism  of  the  intellect  in  religious  in- 
quiries? where  the  concrete  representation  of  things  invisible, 
with  the  force  and  toughness  necessary  to  be  a  breakwater 
against  the  deluge?  Supposing  it  to  be  the  Will  of  the  Creator 
to  interfere  in  human  affairs,  and  to  make  provision  for  re- 
taining in  the  world  a  knowledge  of  Himself,  so  definite  and 
distinct  as  to  be  proof  against  the  energy  of  human  scepticism, 
in  such  case  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  the  mind,  if  He 
should  think  fit  to  introduce  a  power  into  the  world,  invested 
with  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  in  religious  matters.  And 
this  is  the  very  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  infallibil- 
ity is  a  provision,  adapted  by  the  mercy  of  the  Creator  to 
preserve  religion  in  the  world,  and  to  restrain  that  freedom  of 
thought,  which  of  course  in  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our 
natural  gifts,  and  to  rescue  it  from  its  own  suicidal  excesses. 
A  power,  possessed  of  infallibility  in  religious  teaching,  is 
happily  adapted  to  be  a  working  instrument,  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  for  smiting  hard  and  throwing  back  the  im- 
mense energy  of  the  aggressive,  capricious,  untrustworthy 
intellect. 

And  first  she  teaches  that  human  nature  must  be  reclaimed 
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from  its  state  of  rebellion  against  its  Maker  and  be  restored, 
not  simply  through  certain  outward  provisions  of  preaching 
and  teaching,  even  though  they  be  her  own,  but  from  an  in- 
ward spiritual  power  or  grace  imparted  directly  from  above, 
and  of  which  she  is  the  channel. 

She  distinguishes  between  nature  and  grace,  and  while  she 
recognizes  in  man's  nature  real  moral  excellences,  though  de- 
graded, she  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  grace  to  rescue  his 
nature  from  its  misery,  not  simply  by  restoring  it  on  its  own 
level,  but  by  lifting  it  up  to  a  higher  level  than  its  own.  She 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  man's  reconsecration  to  his  Maker, 
and  the  sanctification  of  his  passions,  affections,  aims,  con- 
science, will,  and,  the  last  not  the  least,  his  intellect. 

She  teaches  the  distinction  between  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  and  that,  while  a  man  can  arrive  at  the  former  by 
means  of  his  reason  and  conscience — gifts  which  he  possesses 
by  nature,  he  cannot  arrive  at  faith  in  the  latter  save  by  a  gift 
above  nature.  Revelation  begins  where  Natural  Religion  fails. 
The  Religion  of  Nature  is  a  mere  inchoation,  and  needs  a  com- 
plement. It  is  based  upon  the  sense  of  sin;  it  recognizes  the 
disease,  but  it  cannot  find,  it  does  not  look  out  for  the  remedy.' 

As  to  what  the  natural  man  can  do  in  relation  to  the  pursuit 
of  Divine  truth,  Newman  reminds  us  that  by  nature,  not  by 
grace,  he  has  the  gifts  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  that  mere 
reason  and  conscience  will  lead  him  to  discover,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure pursue,  objects  which  are,  properly  speaking,  supernatural 
and  divine.  The  natural  man  can  feel,  he  can  imagine,  he  can 
admire,  he  can  reason,  he  can  infer ;  he  can  arrive  at  a  logical 
conclusion  in  relation  to  the  truths  of  religion.  But  beyond 
this  he  cannot  get  without  the  aid  of  supernatural  grace. 

Reason  is  the  way  to  faith;  its  conclusions  are  often  the 
very  objects  of  faith.  It  precedes  faith,  when  souls  are  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  Church;  and  it  is  the  instrument  which 
the  Church  herself  is  guided  to  make  use  of,  when  she  is  called 
upon  to  put  forth  those  definitions  of  doctrine,  in  which,  ac- 

*  Apologia,  chap.  v.  Grammar  of  Assent,  Pt.  II,  chap.  x.  Cf.  also, 
throughout,  Discourses,  viii-xi. 
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cording  to  the  promise  and  power  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour, 
she  is  infallible.  But  though  the  conclusions  of  reason  may 
be  the  objects  of  faith,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  man  who  has 
arrived  at  those  conclusions  has  faith  in  them.  There  is  many 
a  man  who  has  ground  enough  to  believe,  who  wishes  to  be- 
lieve, but  who  cannot  believe.  It  is  always  indeed  his  own 
fault,  for  God  gives  grace  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  and  use  it,  but 
still  such  is  the  fact,  that  conviction  is  not  faith.  Take  the 
parallel  case  of  obedience — a  case  affecting  the  conscience; — 
many  a  man  knows  he  ought  to  obey  God,  and  does  not  and 
cannot, — through  his  own  fault  indeed,  but  still  he  cannot; 
for  through  grace  alone  can  he  obey.  As  then  men  may  be 
convinced,  and  not  act  according  to  their  conviction,  so  may 
they  be  convinced,  and  not  believe  according  to  their  convic- 
tion. The  arguments  for  religion  do  not  compel  any  one  to 
believe,  just  as  arguments  for  good  conduct  do  not  compel  any 
one  to  obey.  We  may  see  what  is  right,  whether  in  matters 
of  faith  or  obedience,  of  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  will  what 
is  right  without  the  grace  of  God. 

Not  that  such  convictions,  however,  are  arrived  at  inde- 
pendently of  grace.  Spiritus  Domini  replevit  orbem  terrarum. 
Grace  is  given  for  the  merits  of  Christ  all  over  the  earth ;  there 
is  no  corner,  even  of  Paganism,  where  it  is  not  present,  present 
in  each  heart  of  man  in  real  sufficiency  for  his  ultimate  salva- 
tion— sufficient  for  a  beginning,  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
plead  for  other  grace,  and  that  second  such  as  to  impetrate  a 
third;  and  so  on  until  he  is  within  view  of  the  promised  land, 
into  which  grace  will,  if  he  continues  to  correspond  with  it, 
at  length  bring  him. 

And  grace  deals  with  men  differently,  in  accordance  with 
their  circumstances,  needs,  and  capacities.  Conviction  comes 
slowly  to  some  men,  quickly  to  others ;  in  some  it  is  the  result 
of  much  thought  and  many  reasonings ;  in  others,  of  a  sudden 
illumination.  They  feel  the  weight  of  their  sins,  and  they  see 
that  that  religion  must  come  from  God  which  alone  has  the 
means  of  forgiving  them.  Or  they  long  for  a  guide  amid  the 
strife  of  tongues ;  and  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Church  about 
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faith,  which  is  so  hard  to  many,  is  conviction  to  them.  Or 
they  hear  many  objections  to  the  Church,  and  follow  out  the 
whole  subject  far  and  wide,  and  conviction  can  scarcely  come 
to  them  except  as  at  the  end  of  a  long  inquiry. 

Speaking  for  himself,  and  narrating  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience, Newman  in  a  passage  of  his  Apologia  * — which  is 
important  as  correcting  a  certain  Modernist's  representation 
of  his  teaching — says :  "  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  Narrative 
I  spoke  of  certitude  as  the  consequence  divinely  intended  and 
enjoined  upon  us,  of  the  accumulative  force  of  certain  given 
reasons  which,  taken  one  by  one,  were  only  probabilities.  Let 
it  be  recollected  that  I  am  historically  relating  my  state  of  mind 
at  the  period  of  my  life  which  I  am  surveying.  I  am  not 
speaking  theologically,  nor  have  I  any  intention  of  going  into 
controversy,  or  of  defending  myself;  but  speaking  historically 
of  what  I  held  in  1843-4,  I  say,  that  I  believed  in  a  God  on  a 
ground  of  probability,  that  I  believed  in  Christianity  on  a  prob- 
ability, and  that  I  believed  in  Catholicism  on  a  probability, 
and  that  these  three  grounds  of  probability,  distinct  from  each 
other  of  course  in  subject-matter,  were  still  all  of  them  one 
and  the  same  in  nature  of  proof,  as  being  probabilities — 
probabilities  of  a  special  kind,  a  cumulative,  a  transcendent 
probability  but  still  probability ;  inasmuch  as  He  who  made  us 
has  so  willed,  that  in  mathematics  indeed  we  should  arrive  at 
certitude  by  rigid  demonstration,  but  in  religious  inquiry  we 
should  arrive  at  certitude  by  accumulated  probabilities ;  He  has 
willed,  I  say,  that  we  should  so  act,  and,  as  willing  it.  He 
cooperates  with  us  in  our  acting,  and  thereby  enables  us  to  do 
that  which  He  wills  us  to  do,  and  carries  us  on,  if  our  will  does 
but  cooperate  with  His,  to  a  certitude  which  rises  higher  than 
the  logical  force  of  our  conclusions  .  ,  .  But  let  it  be  observed, 
that  I  am  stating  a  matter  of  fact,  not  defending  it;  and  if 
any  Catholic  says  in  consequence  that  I  have  been  converted 
in  a  wrong  way,  I  cannot  help  that  now.*'  Apropos  of  this 
same  Modernist's  contention  that  Newman  was  opposed  to 
the  Scholastics  on  the  ground,  as  he  affirms,  that  the  latter  hold 

*  Page  199. 
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that  "  the  reasonableness  of  believing  can  be  rigorously  de- 
monstrated "  and  that  "  Newman  denies  it  can  be,"  it  suffices 
to  quote,  again,  Newman's  own  words  from  his  Grammar  of 
Assent :  ^  "  The  fact  of  revelation  is  in  itself  demonstrably 
true,  but  it  is  not  therefore  true  irresistibly;  else,  how  comes 
it  to  be  resisted  ?  There  is  a  vast  distance  between  what  it  is 
in  itself,  and  what  it  is  to  us.  Light  is  a  quality  of  matter,  as 
truth  is  of  Christianity ;  but  light  is  not  recognized  by  the  blind, 
and  there  are  those  who  do  not  recognize  truth,  from  the  fault, 
not  of  truth,  but  of  themselves.  I  cannot  convert  men,  when 
I  ask  for  assumptions  which  they  refuse  to  grant  to  me;  and 
without  assumptions  no  one  can  prove  anything  about  any- 
thing. I  am  suspicious  then  of  scientific  demonstrations  in  a 
question  of  concrete  fact,  in  a  discussion  between  fallible  men. 
However,  let  those  demonstrate  who  have  the  gift ;  *  unusquis- 
que  in  suo  sensu  abundet.'  For  me,  it  is  more  congenial  to 
my  own  judgment  to  attempt  to  prove  Christianity  in  the  same 
informal  way  in  which  I  can  prove  for  certain  that  I  have 
been  born  into  this  world,  and  that  I  shall  die  out  of  it.  It  is 
pleasant  to  my  own  feelings  to  follow  a  theological  writer, 
such  as  Amort,  who  has  dedicated  to  the  great  Pope,  Benedict 
XIV,  what  he  calls  *  a  new,  modest,  and  easy  way  of  demon- 
strating the  Catholic  Religion.'  In  this  work  he  adopts  the 
argument  merely  of  the  greater  probability;  I  prefer  to  rely 
on  that  of  an  accumulation  of  various  probabilities;  but  we 
both  hold  (that  is,  I  hold  with  him),  that  from  probabilities 
we  may  construct  legitimate  proof,  sufficient  for  certitude.  I 
follow  him  in  holding,  that,  since  a  Good  Providence  watches 
over  us.  He  blesses  such  means  of  argument  as  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  give  us,  in  the  nature  of  man  and  of  the  world,  if  we 
use  them  duly  for  those  ends  for  which  He  has  given  them; 
and  that,  as  in  mathematics  we  are  justified  by  the  dictate  of 
nature  in  withholding  our  assent  from  a  conclusion  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  a  strict  logical  demonstration,  so  by  a  like 
dictate  we  are  not  justified,  in  the  case  of  concrete  reasoning 
and  especially  of  religious  inquiry,  in  waiting  till  such  logical 
^  Chap,  X,  §  2,  Revealed  Religion. 
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demonstration  is  ours,  but  on  the  contrary  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  seek  truth  and  to  look  for  certainty  by  modes  of 
proof,  which,  when  reduced  to  the  shape  of  formal  proposi- 
tions, fail  to  satisfy  the  severe  requisitions  of  science."  Later 
in  the  same  chapter,  after  discussion  of  another  point,  New- 
man, so  far  from  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Scholas- 
tics, as  our  Modernist  endeavors  to  place  him,  concludes :  "  But 
I  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the  Theological  School."  Would 
that  they  who  profess  to  follow  him  might  learn,  not  only 
what  he  really  teaches,  but  something  also  of  his  edifying 
humility  and  uniform  submission  to  authority! 

God,  then,  deals  with  men  differently;  but  if  they  are  faith- 
ful to  their  light,  at  last,  in  their  own  time,  though  it  may 
be  a  different  time  to  each.  He  brings  them  to  that  one  and 
the  same  state  of  mind,  very  definite  and  not  to  be  mistaken, 
which  we  call  conviction.  This  is  a  point  which  should  ever 
be  kept  in  view :  conviction  is  a  state  of  mind,  and  it  is  some- 
thing beyond  and  distinct  from  the  mere  arguments  of  which 
it  is  the  result;  it  does  not  vary  with  their  strength  or  their 
number.  Arguments  lead  to  a  conclusion,  and  when  the  argu- 
ments are  stronger,  the  conclusion  is  clearer;  but  conviction 
may  be  felt  as  strongly  in  consequence  of  a  clear  conclusion, 
as  of  one  which  is  clearer. 

And  of  what  nature  is  this  conviction  as  regards  Revealed 
Religion?  There  is  but  one  answer  that  has  obtained  the  as- 
sent, in  all  ages,  of  men  of  all  nations  and  peoples  and 
tongues,  viz.,  that  the  revelation  of  Divine  truth  vouchsafed 
to  man  is  no  mere  philosophy  thrown  upon  the  world  at  large, 
no  mere  quality  of  mind  and  thought,  no  mere  beautiful  and 
deep  sentiment  or  subjective  opinion,  but  a  substantive  message 
from  above,  guarded  and  preserved  in  a  visible  polity ;  and  that 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  of  all  religious  politics 
claims  infallibly,  as  being  Divinely  commissioned,  to  deliver 
that  message,  is  God's  Voice  requiring  man's  assent  to  doctrine 
which,  not  humanly  speaking  or  probably,  but  Divinely  speak- 
ing and  therefore  certainly  and  unchangeably  is  true. 

Thus,  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  has  reference. 
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not,  as  Modernists  contend,  to  a  need  of  its  perfecting  by  hu- 
man intelligence  as  though  it  were  a  philosophical  system  sub- 
ject to  continual  and  indefinite  progress,  corresponding  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  reason;  but,  as  Newman,  whom 
they  so  grossly  misrepresent,  most  clearly  and  lucidly  teaches 
in  his  famous  book  on  the  subject  in  conformity  with  the 
Vatican  Council,  which  decrees :  "  The  doctrine  of  the  faith 
which  God  has  revealed  has  not  been  proposed  to  human  in- 
telligences to  be  perfected  by  them  as  if  it  were  a  philosophical 
system,  but  as  a  divine  deposit  entrusted  to  the  Spouse  of 
Christ  to  be  faithfully  guarded  and  infallibly  interpreted.  Hence 
also  that  sense  of  the  sacred  dogmas  is  to  be  perpetually  re- 
tained which  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  has  once  declared, 
nor  is  this  sense  ever  to  be  abandoned  on  plea  or  pretext  of  a 
more  profound  comprehension  of  the  truth."  And,  as  the 
same  Council  continues :  "  Let  intelligence  and  science  and 
wisdom,  therefore,  increase  and  progress  abundantly  and  vig- 
orously in  individuals  and  in  the  mass,  in  the  believer  and  in 
the  whole  Church,  throughout  the  ages  and  the  centuries — ^but 
only  in  its  own  kind,  that  is,  according  to  the  same  dogma,  the 
same  sense,  the  same  acceptation."  No  one  can  study  New- 
man's Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine  with- 
out perceiving  that  his,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
Modernists,  is  a  development  presupposing  external  revelation 
and  proceeding  from  an  original  body  of  revealed  truth  as  a 
terminus  a  quo  by  a  law  according  to  which  all  that  was  first 
given  is  preserved,  and  in  which  the  latest  product,  to  be 
genuine,  must  have  existed  in  the  original  germ.' 

Being  convinced  then  in  reason  that  the  Catholic  Church  is 
from  God,  and  that  her  doctrine  therefore  never  can  change, 
never  can  be  false,  the  man,  who  has  thus  far  been  led  by 
grace,  needs  a  further  grace  to  enable  his  will  to  perfect  what 
reason  leaves  sufficient,  indeed,  but  incomplete.  For  while 
the  reason  may  be  convinced,  moral  doubts,  arising  in  their 
root  from  a  fault  of  the  will,  may  remain.     Though  there  are 

•  Cf.  Mgr.  Moyes  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  Dec.  1907. 
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abundant  reasons  to  prove  to  a  man  that  the  church  is  from 
God,  yet  he  can  quarrel  with  the  conclusion ;  he  may  complain 
that  it  is  not  clearer,  he  may  suspend  his  assent,  he  may 
doubt  about  it,  if  he  will,  and  grace  alone  can  turn  a  bad  will 
into  a  good  one. 

This  dependence  of  nature  upon  grace  is  the  more  necessary 
to  be  insisted  upon  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Modernists  are  so 
far  oblivious  of  it  as  commonly  to  appeal  for  their  cause  in  the 
columns  of  a  press  characterized  by  its  hostility  to  the  Church 
and  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  grace.  The  world  does  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  grace.  Its  highest  idea  of  man  lies 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Its  teachers  make  the  laws  of  this 
physical  creation  so  supreme  as  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
miracles,  as  being  an  unseemly  violation  of  them;  and  in  like 
manner,  it  deifies  and  worships  human  nature  and  its  impulses, 
and  denies  the  power  and  the  grant  of  grace.  Like  the  proud 
spirit  in  the  beginning,  it  wishes  to  find  its  supreme  good  in  its 
own  self,  and  in  nothing  above  it ;  it  undertakes  to  be  sufficient 
for  its  own  happiness;  it  has  no  desire  for  the  supernatural, 
and  therefore  does  not  believe  in  it.  And  as  nature  cannot 
rise  above  nature  it  will  not  believe  that  the  narrow  way  of 
faith  and  the  life  of  grace  are  possible.  And  it  is  from  the 
columns  of  the  world's  press,  forsooth,  that  Modernists,  and 
conspicuously  those  amongst  them  who  claim  membership  with 
the  Church,  direct  their  attacks  upon  her  dogmas  and  against 
her  divinely  appointed  Head ! 

"  Ye  were  once  darkness,  but  now  are  light  in  the  Lord," 
says  St.  Paul.  The  man  who  has  cooperated  with  grace  and 
entered  the  fold  of  the  Church  has  received  a  gift,  the  gift  of 
faith,  which  is  no  mere  conviction  in  reason,  but  a  firm  assent, 
a  clear  certainty  greater  than  any  other  certainty,  wrought  in 
the  mind  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  it  alone.  "  For  by  grace 
you  are  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  for  it 
is  the  gift  of  God."  Such  a  one  is  henceforth  as  certain  that 
the  Church  and  her  doctrines  are  true,  as  that  God  is  true;  and 
he  is  thus  certain,  because  God  is  true,  because  God  has  spoken. 
He  realizes  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  the  words :  "  He  hath  dc- 
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livered  us  from  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  king- 
dom of  the  Son  of  His  love." 

He  realizes,  as  he  did  not  before,  that  though  the  natural 
reason  is  the  eyesight  of  the  mind,  it  is  not  more  than  eyesight ; 
that  just  as  in  the  physical  order  we  need,  besides  eyesight,  a 
light  from  without  to  see,  so  is  it  also  in  relation  to  things 
spiritual.  Not  the  keenest  eyesight  can  see  in  the  dark.  You 
will  as  easily  exercise  your  eyes  in  this  sensible  world  without 
the  sun,  as  you  will  be  able  to  exercise  your  mind  in  the 
spiritual  world  without  a  parallel  gift  from  without.  Though 
your  mind  be  the  eye,  the  grace  of  God  is  the  light.  Without 
this  light,  you  may  be  able  to  reason  about  Divine  truth,  but 
your  thoughts  and  words  will  not  get  beyond  a  mere  reason- 
ing. To  infer  a  thing  is  not  to  see  it  in  respect  to  the  physical 
world,  nor  is  it  in  the  spiritual.  And  this  characteristic  of 
reason  is  so  clearly  understood  by  the  natural  man,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  confidence  which  he  has  in  his  own  opinions,  what- 
ever that  be,  still,  conscious  that  he  has  no  grounds  for  real 
and  fixed  conviction  about  revealed  truth,  he  boldly  faces 
the  difficulty  and  considers  it  a  fault  to  be  certain  about  re- 
vealed truth,  and  a  merit  to  doubt.  He  holds  divine  truths 
merely  as  an  opinion  and  not  as  a  point  of  faith. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Catholic  believer;  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult thing  for  him  to  believe ;  the  truth  is  that,  unless  he  griev- 
ously mismanages  himself,  the  difficult  thing  is  for  him  to 
doubt.  He  has  received  a  gift  which  makes  faith  easy;  it  is 
not  without  an  effort,  a  miserable  effort,  that  any  one  who  has 
received  that  gift,  unlearns  to  believe.  He  does  violence  to 
his  mind,  not  in  exercising,  but  in  withholding  his  faith. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  Church  cannot  sanction  a  man  in  recon- 
sidering the  question  of  her  own  divine  mission;  she  holds 
that  such  inquiries,  though  the  appointed  means  of  entering 
her  pale,  are  superseded  on  his  entrance  by  the  gift  of  a 
spiritual  sight,  a  gift  which  consumes  doubt  so  utterly,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  that  henceforth  it  is  not  that  he 
must  not,  but  that  he  cannot  entertain  it;  cannot  entertain  it 
except  by  his  own  great  culpability;  and  therefore  must  not, 
because  he  cannot. 
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The  Church  does  not  allow  her  children  to  entertain  any 
doubt  of  her  teaching ;  and  that,  first  of  all,  simply  for  this  rea- 
son, because  they  are  Catholics  only  while  they  have  faith,  and 
faith  is  incompatible  with  doubt.  No  one  can  be  a  Catholic 
without  a  simple  faith,  that  what  the  Church  declares  in  God's 
name,  is  God's  word,  and  therefore  true;  and  if  it  is  true,  it 
never  can  be  false.  If  it  is  true  that  God  became  man,  what  is 
the  meaning  of  my  anticipating  a  time  when  perhaps  I  shall 
not  believe  that  God  became  man?  This  is  nothing  short  of 
anticipating  a  time  when  I  shall  disbelieve  a  truth.  When, 
then,  Protestants  quarrel  with  us  for  saying  that  those  who 
join  us  must  give  up  all  ideas  of  ever  doubting  the  Church 
in  time  to  come,  they  do  nothing  else  but  quarrel  with  us  for 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  faith  in  her.  I  cannot  both  really 
believe,  and  yet  look  forward  to  a  time  when,  perhaps,  I  shall 
not  believe;  to  make  provision  for  future  doubt,  is  to  doubt 
at  present. 

And  so,  when  a  man  has  become  a  Catholic,  were  he  to  set 
about  following  out  a  doubt  which  has  occurred  to  him,  he 
has  already  disbelieved.  /  have  not  to  warn  him  against  los- 
ing his  faith;  he  is  not  merely  in  danger  of  losing  it,  he  has 
lost  it;  from  the  nature  of  the  case,. he  has  already  lost  it;  he 
fell  from  grace  at  the  moment  when  he  deliberately  determined 
to  pursue  his  doubt.  It  is  not  I  who  forbid  him  to  doubt; 
he  has  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  when  he  deter- 
mined on  asking  for  leave ;  he  has  begun,  not  ended,  in  unbe- 
lief ;  his  very  wish,  his  purpose,  is  his  sin.  I  do  not  make  it  so, 
it  is  such  from  the  very  state  of  the  case.  You  sometimes 
hear,  for  example,  of  Catholics  falling  away,  who  will  tell  you 
it  arose  from  reading  the  Scriptures  (now-a-days  they  sub- 
stitute the  "  Higher  Criticism,"  or  "  Science  "),  which  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  "  unscripturalness  "  (or,  ignorance  of  the 
new  sciences),  so  they  speak,  of  the  Church  of  the  Living  God. 
No,  Scripture  (Science)  did  not  make  them  disbelieve  (im- 
possible!); they  disbelieved  zvhen  they  opened  the  Bible  (or 
some  book  professing  science,  as  the  case  may  be) ;  they  opened 
it  in  an  unbelieving  spirit,  and  for  an  unbelieving  purpose ;  they 
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would  not  have  opened  it  had  they  not  anticipated — I  might 
say,  hoped — that  they  should  find  things  there  inconsistent 
with  Catholic  teaching.  They  begin  in  self-will  and  disobedi- 
ence, and  they  end  in  apostasy.  This,  then,  is  the  direct  and 
obvious  reason  why  the  Church  cannot  allow  her  children  the 
liberty  of  doubting  the  truth  of  her  word.  He  who  really  be- 
lieves in  it  now,  cannot  imagine  the  future  discovery  of  rea- 
sons to  shake  his  faith ;  if  he  imagines  it,  he  has  not  faith ;  and 
that  so  many  Protestants  (particularly  of  the  "  Modernist " 
type,  albeit  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  Catholics  still) 
think  it  a  sort  of  tyranny  in  the  Church  to  forbid  any  children 
of  hers  to  doubt  about  her  teaching,  only  shows  they  do  not 
know  what  faith  is — which  is  the  case;  it  is  a  strange  idea  to 
them.  Let  a  man  cease  to  inquire,  or  cease  to  call  himself 
her  child.  Inquiry  precedes  faith,  and  does  not  follow  it. 
You  inquired  before  you  joined  the  Church;  you  were  satisfied, 
and  God  rewarded  you  with  the  grace  of  faith ;  were  you  now 
determined  to  inquire  further,  you  would  lead  us  to  think  you 
had  lost  it  again,  for  inquiry  and  faith  are  in  their  very  nature 
incompatible. 

Certainly,  no  other  religious  body  has  a  right  to  demand 
such  an  exercise  of  faith  in  them,  and  a  right  to  forbid  you 
further  inquiry,  but  the  Catholic  Church;  and  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  no  other  body  even  claims  to  be  infallible,  let  alone 
the  proof  of  such  a  claim.  Here  is  the  defect  at  first  starting, 
which  disqualifies  them,  one  and  all,  from  ever  competing  with 
the  Church  of  God.  Thus,  nothing  is  clearer  than  this,  that 
if  faith  in  God's  word  is  required  of  us  for  salvation,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  only  medium  by  which  we  can  exercise 
it.  And  how  can  she,  who  has  the  prerogative  of  infallibility, 
allow  her  children  to  doubt  of  her  gift?  It  would  be  a  simple 
inconsistency  in  her,  who  is  the  sure  oracle  of  truth  and  mes- 
senger of  heaven,  to  look  with  indifference  on  rebels  to  her 
authority.  And  if  you  forsake  her,  or  compel  her  by  your 
rebellion  to  cast  you  out  of  her  fold,  to  whom  will  you  go? 
or  where  else  find  faith  in  its  fulness,  and  the  possibility  of 
its  true  exercise? 
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True,  many  outside  the  fold  of  the  Church  are  under  the 
influence  partly  of  reason  and  partly  of  faith,  believe  some 
things  firmly,  and  have  but  an  opinion  on  others.  Many  are 
in  conflict  with  themselves,  and  are  advancing  to  a  crisis,  after 
which  they  embrace  or  recede  from  the  truth.  Many  are  us- 
ing the  assistances  of  grace  so  well  that  they  are  in  the  way 
to  receive  its  permanent  indwelling  in  their  hearts.  Many,  we 
may  trust,  are  enjoying  that  permanent  light,  and  are  being 
securely  brought  forward  into  the  Church;  some,  alas!  may 
have  received  it,  and,  as  not  advancing  toward  the  Holy  House 
in  which  it  is  stored,  are  losing  it,  and  though  they  know  it  not, 
are  living  only  by  the  recollections  of  what  was  once  present 
within  them.  These  are  secret  things  with  God;  but  the 
great  and  general  truths  remain,  that  nature  cannot  see  God, 
and  that  grace  is  the  sole  means  of  seeing  Him;  and  that, 
while  it  enables  us  to  do  so,  it  also  brings  us  into  His  Church, 
and  is  never  given  us  for  our  illumination,  but  it  is  also  given 
to  make  us  Catholics. 

What  joy  and  what  thankfulness  should  be  ours,  whom  God 
has  brought — as  He  brought  Newman  himself,  and  perhaps 
by  means  of  the  great  Cardinal's  works — into  the  Church  of 
His  Son !  To  find  ourselves  here  in  the  region  of  light,  in  the 
home  of  peace,  in  the  presence  of  Saints,  to  find  ourselves 
where  we  can  use  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  affection  of 
the  heart  in  its  perfection  because  in  its  appointed  place  and 
office,  to  find  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  certainty,  consis- 
tency, stability,  on  the  highest  and  holiest  subjects  of  human 
thought,  to  have  hope  here  and  heaven  hereafter,  to  be  on  the 
Mount  with  Christ,  while  the  poor  world  is  guessing  and 
quarreling  at  its  foot,  who  among  us  shall  not  wonder  at  his 
own  blessedness,  who  shall  not  be  awestruck  at  the  inscrutable 
grace  of  God,  which  has  brought  him,  not  others,  where  he 
stands  ?  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  ye 
know,"  not  conjecture,  or  suppose,  or  opine,  but  "  know,"  see, 
"  all  things."  "And  as  it  hath  taught  you,  abide  in  Him." 
You  can  abide  in  nothing  else;  opinions  change;  conclusions 
are  feeble;  inquiries  run  their  course;  reason  stops  short; 
but  faith  alone  reaches  to  the  end,  faith  only  endures. 
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Here,  then,  is  a  lesson  from  Newman,  almost  entirely  in 
Newman's  own  words;  and  to  let  him  thus  speak  for  himself 
is  surely  all  that  is  needed  to  refute  the  Modernists'  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  teaching  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
the  development  of  her  doctrine,  and  faith  in  her  definitions 
and  dogmas.  And  we  cannot,  perhaps,  better  conclude  our 
lesson  than  by  a  reminder  of  his  warning  against  the  rational- 
ism that  is  so  opposed  to  his  teaching :  "  Rationalism,"  he  tells 
us,  "  is  a  certain  abuse  of  Reason ;  that  is,  a  use  of  it  for  pur- 
poses for  which  it  never  was  intended,  and  is  unfitted.  To 
rationalize  in  matters  of  Revelation  is  to  make  our  reason  the 
standard  and  measure  of  the  doctrines  revealed;  to  stipulate 
that  those  doctrines  should  be  such  as  to  carry  with  them  their 
own  justification;  to  reject  them,  if  they  come  in  collision  with 
our  existing  opinions  or  habits  of  thought,  or  are  with  difficulty 
harmonized  with  our  existing  stock  of  knowledge.  And  thus 
a  rationalistic  spirit  is  the  antagonist  of  Faith ;  for  Faith  is,  in 
its  very  nature,  the  acceptance  of  what  our  reason  cannot  reach^ 
simply  and  absolutely  upon  testimony."  ^ 

H.  P.  Russell. 

Leamington  Spa,  England. 


NEWMAN'S  "PROBABILITIES." 

EARLY  in  his  Oxford  career  Newman's  principles  on  prob- 
able knowledge  involved  him  in  trouble.  These  same 
principles  still  perturb  his  following  and  his  memory.  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Apologia  he  has  to  mention  that  his  use  of 
the  Analogy  theory  of  probability  as  the  "  guide  of  life " 
brought  on  him  the  charge  of  "  scepticism  "  and  gained  for 
him  "  many  hard  names."  The  case  is  yet  more  serious  at 
the  present  day,  when  his  Catholic  orthodoxy  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  only  harsh  but  evil  epithets  are  suggested  by  his 
being  dragged  into  association  with  sowers  of  error.  It  is 
also  his  maturest  views  on  the  relation  of  logical  probability 
to  religious  assent  that  are  now  arraigned  or  trifled  with. 
T  Essays  Crit.  and  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  31. 
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There  seems  no  great  presumption  in  saying  that  unfavor- 
able opinions  of  the  great  convert's  principles  were  and  are 
for  the  most  part  misunderstandings.  Yet  to  misunderstand 
his  mind,  or  at  least  his  teaching,  is  not  very  excusable.  In 
his  finished  works  he  is  most  careful  to  mark  the  sense  of  his 
propositions  and  the  limit  of  his  conclusions;  his  wonderful 
style,  too,  consists  in  a  choice  of  terms  that  unfailingly  con- 
vey his  meaning  and  can  never  be  justly  made  to  mean  any- 
thing different.  This  holds  most  specially  in  his  delicate  and 
complex  doctrines  of  probability  and  assent,  doctrines  which, 
as  he  himself  remarked,  run  through  very  much  of  what  he 
wrote,  and  even  underlie  most  of  his  controversy. 

Wishing  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  fundamental  mat- 
ter, he  took  care  to  premise  "  that  as  there  were  probabilities 
which  sufficed  for  certitude,  so  there  were  other  probabilities 
which  were  legitimately  adapted  to  create  opinion."  *  With 
probabilities  that  lead  merely  to  opinion — probabilities,  in  fact, 
in  the  common  acceptance — he  has  little  to  do,  as  little  as  with 
doubt :  his  main  drift  is  to  certitude  and  credence.  He  notices, 
however,  that  those  probabilities  are  easily  misused,  so  that 
their  result,  which  is  only  opinion,  is  sometimes  put  for  certi- 
tude. "  This  is  really  the  sense,"  he  writes,  "  which  Protes- 
tants give  to  the  word  [opinion]  when  they  interpret  it  by 
conviction;  for  their  highest  opinion  in  religion  is,  generally 
speaking,  an  assent  to  a  probability — as  even  Butler  has  been 
understood  or  misunderstood  to  teach — and  therefore  consis- 
tent with  toleration  of  its  contradictory."  ^  We  may  note 
that  for  Newman  it  is  Protestant  to  lean  assent  on  a  probabil- 
ity, and  inconsistent  to  tolerate  the  contradictory  of  what  we 
believe. 

He  was  strong  against  that  course. from  his  Anglican  days. 
Not  the,  to  him,  most  gracious  influence  of  Keble  could  get 
him  to  ascribe  "  the  firmness  of  assent "  to  a  probability,  even 
as  "put  to  account  by  faith  and  love."  He  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  view  because  "  it  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  diffi- 

1  Apologia,  p.  21.  2  Grammar  of  Assent,  p.  59. 
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culty  "  and  "  did  not  even  profess  to  be  logical."  "Accord- 
ingly," he  says,  "  I  tried  to  complete  it  by  considerations  of  my 
own."  Whoever  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  follow  out  these 
considerations  is  liable  to  mistake  Newman.  He  mentions 
that  they  are  found  in  various  of  his  works;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  attention  that  in  his  latest  annotations  he  refers  inquirers  on 
the  point  to  his  Essay  in  aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent. 
Words  of  his,  here  reproduced,  are  taken  from  the  Grammar, 
when  not  otherwise  marked. 

In  passing,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place — ^though  less  incident 
to  this  question  than  to  others — to  animadvert  on  the  blatant 
injustice  of  quoting  indifferently  Mr.  Newman  of  Oxford  for 
John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman  of  the  Title  of  St.  George.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  Prince  of  the  Church  is  still 
credited  with  unregenerate  early  opinions  qualified  by  himself 
with  the  clause — "  which  I  have  utterly  renounced  and  tram- 
pled upon  since."  ^ 

Taking  the  Butler  adage  that  probability  is  the  guide  of  life 
in  a  very  practical  application — "  the  province  of  certitude 
being  so  contracted,  and  that  of  opinion  so  large  " — he  explic- 
itly warned  against  its  abuse.  "  The  danger,"  he  wrote,  "  of 
this  doctrine,  in  the  case  of  many  minds,  is  its  tendency  to  de- 
stroy in  them  absolute  certainty,  leading  them  to  consider 
every  conclusion  as  doubtful,  and  resolving  truth  into  an 
opinion,  which  it  is  safe  indeed  to  obey  or  to  profess,  but  not 
possible  to  embrace  with  full  internal  assent."  *  The  absolute 
certainty  to  which  alone  he  would  give  assent,  he  saw  possible 
as  "  the  result  of  an  assemblage  of  concurring  and  converging 
probabilities."  In  given  circumstances  he  found  that  such  a 
concurrence  and  convergence  excluded  all  doubt,  all  entirely, 
not  even  restricting  it  to  prudent  or  reasonable  doubt.  But 
is  not  this  moral  certitude?  It  is,  and  of  the  strictest  kind. 
Why  then  does  he  not  call  it  so  ?  He  declared  that  he  avoided 
the  expression  on  account  of  its  vagueness.  Some  may  ob- 
ject that  still  vaguer  are  his  "  probabilities  "  which  result  in 

«  Apologia,  p.  52.  *  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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"  absolute  certitude."  The  allegation  need  not  here  be  con- 
tradicted, not  more  than  Newman's  system  of  logic  need  here 
be  defended.  That  system — if  he  would  admit  that  it  exists 
— ^appears  to  labor  under  the  deficiencies  incident  to  every  sys- 
tem that  is  not  genuinely  Scholastic.  But  what  can  and  must 
be  maintained  is  that  his  "  probabilities  "  leave  no  room  for 
doubt,  because  they  never  tolerate  a  possible  contradictory. 
He  repeatedly  states  what  he  means  by  them.  They  are 
"founded  on  certainties";  they  are  just  "arguments  which 
taken  in  the  letter  and  not  in  their  full  implicit  sense  are  but 
probabilities" ;  they  are  "proofs  short  of  demonstration  separ- 
ately " ;  they  are  "  partially-proved  truths,"  truths  for  which 
"  the  full  etiquette  of  logical  requirements  has  not  been 
satisfied." 

Clearly,  then,  he  wants  our  assent,  not  to  what  we  com- 
monly call  a  probability,  but  to  a  certainty  of  which  the  pro- 
bafio  has  not  been  carried  out  to  the  end.  Here  we  may  sur- 
mise an  etymological  reason  for  his  calling  such  certainties 
"  probabilities  " — that,  namely,  the  proofs  could  be  furtfier  de- 
monstrated, were  such  a  course  convenient  or  necessary.  But, 
few  subjects  of  human  interest  lend  themselves  to  complete 
scientific  demonstration,  and  still  fewer  human  beings  are 
trained  to  follow  up  such  a  process ;  whilst  all  necessary  truths 
can  be  seized  and  embraced  by  the  common  run  of  men  on 
very  informal  but  authoritative  presentation. 

That  the  matters  assented  to  on  Newman's  "  probabilities  " 
are  truths,  is  brought  strongly  to  the  front  and  insistently 
reiterated.  The  examples  adduced  are  sufficient  indication. 
There  is  question  of  such  propositions  as  that  he  exists,  that 
he  was  born,  that  he  will  die;  that  Britain  is  an  island,  that 
India  is  somewhere,  etc.,  etc. ;  about  all  which  he  has  "  over- 
whelming certitude,"  though  to  work  out  a  scientific  demon- 
stration of  any  of  them  might  be  either  impossible  or  unsatis- 
fying. Still  more  absolute,  if  possible,  is  his  assertion  that 
religious,  facts  are  truths,  whether  we  demonstrate  them  or 
not  Comparing  Christian  knowledge  with  secular,  he  insists 
that  we  have  "  indefectible  certitude  in  primary  truths  " — 
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under  which  province  he  includes  much,  saying :  "As  regards 
the  world  invisible  and  future,  we  have  direct  and  conscious 
knowledge  of  our  Maker,  His  attributes.  His  providences,  acts, 
works,  and  will,  from  nature,  and  revelation."  Earlier  he 
had  said :  "  Religion  demands  more  than  assent  to  its  truth ; 
it  requires  a  certitude,  or  at  least  an  assent  which  is  con- 
vertible into  certitude  on  demand."  The  sense  of  this  latter 
qualification  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  takes  the  English 
term  certitude  as  implying  reflex  action,  as  meaning  "  I  know 
that  I  know."  He  adds:  "Certitude  then  is  essential  to  the 
Christian;  and  if  he  is  to  persevere  to  the  end,  his  certitude 
must  include  in  it  a  principle  of  persistence."  The  substantiat- 
ing of  these  propositions  may  be  taken  as  his  final  aim  in 
writing  the  Grammar,  for  he  limits  its  scope  by  saying :  "  I 
would  confine  myself  to  the  truth  of  things,  and  to  the  mind's 
certitude  of  that  truth."  ^ 

Had  it  been  in  Newman's  way  and  line  to  use  the  technical 
school  terms,  how  orthodox  would  he  not  appear!  The 
certitudo  suhjectiva  of  faith  he  always  requires,  at  least  suh- 
jectiva,  more  often  absoluta;  so  that  there  be  in  the  believer's 
mind  neither  doubt  nor  reserve.  The  certitudo  ohjectiva  he 
likewise  demands,  for  the  things  proposed  are  truths,  and  are 
legitimately  proved,  even  when  not  scientifically  demonstrated. 

Some  prejudice,  however,  to  his  teaching  is  caused  by  his 
apparent  readiness  to  get  on  without  demonstration.  But 
here  again  he  has  to  be  taken  as  he  presents  himself,  and  not 
as  others  may  imagine  him;  nor  are  his  words  to  be  but  ap- 
proximately interpreted.  His  distinctions  are  fine.  He  most 
variously  urges  us  to  certainty  on  things  natural  and  super- 
natural ;  yet  he  takes  care  to  say  that  "  reason  never  bids  us 
be  certain  except  on  an  absolute  proof."  Now,  an  absolute 
proof  is  manifestly  some  demonstration.  He  is  as  categoric 
as  Aristotle — whom,  by  the  way,  he  calls  in  these  matters  his 
master — about  the  statement  that  "  truth  certainly,  as  such, 
rests  upon  grounds  intrinsically  and  objectively  and  abstract- 

«  Gram,  of  Assent,  pp.  220,  239,  344. 
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edly  demonstrative."  He  also  maintains  that  "  the  fact  of 
revelation  is  in  itself  demonstrably  true,"  propounding,  of 
course,  that  religious  truths  natural  and  revealed,  "  may  be 
proved  and  defended  by  an  array  of  invincible  logical  argu- 
ments." He,  indeed,  characteristically  adds  that  "  such  is  not 
commonly  the  method  in  which  these  same  logical  arguments 
make  their  way  into  our  minds."  ^  But  his  most  explicit 
statement  of  his  own  position  on  demonstrative  methods  is 
found  when  the  Grammar  has  brought  him  to  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  winning  assent  to  our  actual  Revealed  Religion  from 
more  or  less  indifferent  listeners  and  readers.  He  candidly 
says :  "  I  am  suspicious  then  of  scientific  demonstrations  in  a 
question  of  concrete  fact,  in  a  discussion  between  fallible  men. 
However,  let  those  demonstrate  who  have  the  gift ;  *  unusquis- 
que  in  suo  sensu  abundet.*  For  me,  it  is  more  congenial  to 
my  own  judgment  to  attempt  to  prove  Christianity  in  the  same 
informal  way  in  which  I  can  prove  for  certain  that  I  have  been 
born  into  this  world,  and  that  I  shall  die  out  of  it."  ^ 

There  is  here  no  abandonment  of  religion's  objective  truth, 
or  of  its  evidence,  or  of  its  demonstrability ;  there  is  but  ques- 
tion of  a  choice  of  procedure  in  propagation  and  controversy. 
Newman  did  think  the  informal  inducements  to  belief,  in  them- 
selves, more  in  accordance  with  "  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  will  of  its  Maker  " ;  but  his  pervading  preference 
for  them  sprang  from  his  conviction  that  they  influenced  mil- 
lions when  formal  demonstrations  would  not  reach  tens.  The 
man's  love  of  communicable  truth  was  always  in  play;  'twas 
that  made  him  an  irresistible  controversialist  and  a  most  po- 
tent preacher.  There  is  acumen  as  well  as  pathos  in  his  griev- 
ance against  Locke,  who  would  limit  the  acceptance  of  doc- 
trines to  the  exact  measure  of  their  logical  demonstration. 
Newman  writes :  "  It  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him  that 
such  a  philosophy  as  his  cut  off  from  the  possibility  and  the 
privilege  of  faith  all  but  the  educated  few,  all  but  the  learned, 
the  clear-headed,  the  men  of  practised  intellects  and  balanced 

« /&rJ.,  p.  336.  Ubid.,  p.  411. 
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minds,  men  who  had  leisure,  who  had  opportunities  of  con- 
sulting others,  and  kind  and  wise  friends  to  whom  they  de- 
ferred. How  could  a  religion  ever  be  Catholic,  if  it  was  to  be 
called  credulity  or  enthusiasm  in  the  multitude  to  use  those 
ready  instruments  of  belief,  which  alone  Providence  had  put 
in  their  power  ?"  ® 

This  was  written  when  the  author  was  on  the  point  of  being 
received  into  the  Church,  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
her  Magisterium  only  increased  his  conviction  that  the  reason- 
ableness of  Revelation  authoritatively  proposed,  rather  than 
scientific  demonstration,  commonly  won  the  required  assent. 
He  depended  more  on  truth's  effectiveness  than  on  force  of 
discussion,  holding  as  a  principle  that  "  false  ideas  may  be 
refuted  indeed  by  argument,  but  by  true  ideas  alone  are  they 
expelled.'*  «* 

Freely  put  in  English,  his  informal  reasons  for  believing  are 
quite  equivalent  to  the  tnotiva  credihilitatis  of  formal  theology. 
They  are  various  for  various  persons,  and  they  may  be  most 
variously  proposed.  Tis  a  commonplace  to  recall  that  the 
motiva  for  pueris  et  indoctis  are  not  always  suited  to  sapienti- 
bus,  that  in  fact — ^as  DeLugo  notes  (De  Fide,  v.  36) — the 
motiva  fortissima  for  the  one  class  of  persons  might  be 
dehilia  for  the  other.  These  considerations  weighed  much 
with  Newman,  the  more  perhaps  that  experience  made  him 
extend  very  wide  the  category  of  pueri  et  indocti.  Not,  cer- 
tainly, that  he  could  not  or  would  not  build  clinching  complexi- 
ties of  argument  for  those  who  wished  to  wrestle  with  them. 
Witness  his  summary  of  the  process  of  drawing  concrete  con- 
clusions from  reasonings  partially  implicit :  "  It  is  by  the 
strength,  variety,  or  multiplicity  of  premises,  which  are  only 
probable,  not  by  invincible  syllogisms, — ^by  objections  over- 
come, by  adverse  theories  neutralized,  by  difficulties  gradually 
clearing  up,  by  exceptions  proving  the  rule,  by  unlooked-for 
correlations  found  with  received  truths,  by  suspense  and  delay 

«  Devel.  of  Chr.  Doctrine,  p.  328. 
•  Apologia,  p.  xxii. 
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in  the  process  issuing  in  triumphant  reactions, — ^by  all  these 
ways,  and  many  others,  it  is  that  the  practised  and  experienced 
mind  is  able  to  make  a  sure  divination  that  a  conclusion  is 
inevitable,  of  which  his  lines  of  reasoning  do  not  actually  put 
him  in  possession."  ^®  Or  take  the  Essay's  irresistible  last 
hundred  pages  in  which  sustained  argument  hurries  on,  pul- 
verizing Gibbon  in  its  course,  and,  sweeping  through  Natural 
Religion  with  its  defects  and  yearnings,  through  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation  with  its  sanctions  and  promises,  through  the  New 
Law  with  its  martyr-propagation  and  deathless  hope,  finally 
lands  all  truth-lovers  in  exultant  joy  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the 
only  Conqueror. 

A  clause  in  the  last  excerpt  may  be  one  of  those  which  has 
caused  sporadic  dissatisfaction.  Tis  there  said  that  the  mind 
is  able  to  make  a  "  sure  divination  "  that  a  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable. But  whoever  attends  to  the  whole  drift  of  the  pas- 
sage will  readily  perceive  that  the  divining  is  not  from  the 
mind  alone,  or  unaided,  or  without  objective  evidence.  This 
is  the  suspicion  sometimes  cast  upon  Newman's  strong  appre- 
ciation of  the  personal  element  in  all  mental  acts.  His  use  of 
the  cognate  term  instinct  has  possibly  deepened  the  umbrage. 
He  postulates  permission  to  let  the  word  be  understood  of 
"  a  perception  of  facts  without  assignable  media  of  perceiv- 
ing," and  he  goes  on  to  give  examples  which,  in  more  scholas- 
tic works,  would  fall  under  the  vis  cogitativa.  But  be  it  re- 
marked that  there  is  a  perception  of  facts,  and  that  there  are 
media  of  perceiving,  even  though  they  be  not  clearly  assign- 
able; so  that  the  working  of  this  "instinct"  is  no  mere  in- 
ternal blind  leading:  in  substance  it  is  reason  acting  on  evi- 
dence. The  adduced  examples  are  plain  proof.  "  Presence 
of  mind,"  he  says,  "  fathoming  of  motives,  talent  for  repartee, 
are  instances  of  this  gift."  ^^  Undoubtedly  we  have  here  an- 
other reminder  that  in  dealing  with  Newman  his  terms  are  to 
be  taken  very  exactly,  and  that  not  infrequently  a  whole 
passage  has  to  be  weighed  to  get  the  value  of  a  single  word. 

10  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  321.  "  ^bid.,  p.  334- 
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In  this  "  instinct  "  connexion  most  hurtful  insinuations  have 
been  made  against  his  teaching:    the  Protestantism  of  go- 
ing by  mere  internal  impulse,  and  the  Kantism  of  conclud- 
ing on  purely  subjective  motive,  have  been  surmised  as  pos- 
sible under-currents  of  his  thought.     This  comes  especially  of 
the  misunderstanding  of  his  famous  Illative  Sense.     The  ex- 
pression is  not,  of  course,  exclusively  his,  yet  so  distinctively 
has  he  employed  it  that  all  reference  to  it,  at  least  in  English, 
is  likely  to  recall  the  main  trend  of  his  Essay's  argumentation. 
He  set  out  to  determine  an  organon  investigandi,  a  means  of 
investigating  the  truth  of  things  and  that  truth's  relation  to 
the  mind,  and  his  organon  is  practically  the  Illative  Sense.    If 
this  were  the  same  as  instinct,  its  investigations  of  truth  could 
hardly  be  considered  of  much  importance.     But  it  is,  in  New- 
man's use,  something  very  different.     Even  taking  his  quali- 
fied acceptance  of  instinct  as  a  perception,  that  would  still  be 
bruught  no  closer  to  the  Illative  Sense  than  is  simple  appre- 
hension to  judgment.     Nor  did  he  leave  his  meaning  vaguely 
indefinite.     It  is  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty  that  he  remarks — 
"  the  perfection  or  virtue  of  which  I  have  called  the  Illative 
Sense " ;  and  more  precisely :  "  It  is  the  mind  that  reasons, 
and  that  controls  its  own  reasonings,  not  any  technical  appara- 
tus of  words  and  propositions.     This  power  of  judging  and 
concluding,  when  in  its  perfection,  I  call  the  Illative  Sense."  ^^ 
So,  it  is  the  individual  reason,  when  trained,  perfected,  and 
actually  exercised  in  grasping  propositions  and  drawing  con- 
clusions, that  he  designates  as  the  illative  or  inferential  faculty, 
and  not  at  all  any  blind  or  naturally  determined  impulse.     Yet 
somewhat  authoritatively,  with  indeed  explicit  reference  to 
other  writers,  instinct,  illative  sense,  and  internal  experience, 
have  been  classed  as  synonyms.^^     They  are  not  synonymous 
in  Newman's  vocabulary,  nor  can  the  keenness  of  his  argu- 
mentative method  be  fairly  represented  where  they  are  so 
understood. 

^*  Gram,  of  Assent,  pp.  345,  353- 
i»  See  Mazella,  de  Virt.  Inf.,  p.  368. 
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However,  it  is  the  "  probability  "  characteristic  of  his  de- 
monstrations that  has  recently  been  most  in  question.  It  is 
pretended  that  there  may  be  established  some  connexion  be- 
tween diverse  statements  of  his  on  assent-premiss  dependence 
and  Proposition  xxv  of  last  July's  condemned  list.  The  re- 
proved doctrine  is  that  "  assensus  iidei  ultimo  innititur  in  con- 
gerie  probabilitatum."  Now  between  this  proposition  and  any 
sentence  of  Newman  there  is  no  equality  whatever;  there  is 
not  even  verbal  similarity,  which  some  appear  inclined  to  ad- 
mit, not  at  least  for  one  who  remembers  the  incomparably 
exact  writer's  choice  and  delimitation  of  terms.  For  in  the 
first  place,  he  is  not  occupied  with  the  assensus  iidei  when  he 
is  treating  of  "probabilities."  He  is  declaring  what  seems 
to  him  common,  practical,  easy  means  of  being  certain, 
whether  the  matter  in  hand  be  secular  or  religious.  Absolute 
certainty  he  supposes  before  he  allows  any  assent  at  all.  For 
him  "  assent  is  the  acceptance  of  truth,"  and  is  always  "  an 
adhesion  without  reserve  or  doubt."  Only  indirectly  is  the 
question  of  faith  drawn  into  his  Essay]  but  when  it  comes, 
with  what  characteristic  piety  and  penetration  does  he  not 
touch  its  two  supernatural  elements,  Revelation  and  heavenly 
assistance !  "Assent,"  he  writes,  "  is  always  assent ;  but  in  the 
assent  which  follows  on  a  divine  announcement,  and  is  vivi- 
fied by  a  divine  grace,  there  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
transcendent  adhesion  of  mind,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  a 
spiritual  self-protection,  beyond  the  operation  of  those  ordin- 
ary laws  of  thought,  which  alone  have  place  in  my  discus- 
sion." ^* 

Surely  this  is  a  statement  of  the  case  very  different  from 
the  condemned  pretence  of  faith's  "  finally  depending  upon  a 
mass  of  probabilities."  And,  naturally,  Newman  would  keep 
clear  of  any  equivalent  expression ;  for  his  reading  was  eccles- 
iastically too  wide  and  too  exact  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  In- 
nocent XI's  having  condemned  (1649)  the  proposition: 
Assensus  iidei  supernaturalis  et  utilis  ad  salutem  stat  cum 

**  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  187. 
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notitia  solum  probabili  revelationis  —  a  condemnation  whose 
history  might  help  to  account  for  the  recent  one  better  than 
any  passage  in  the  Cardinal's  writings. 

There  occurs  indeed,  as  already  mentioned,  the  phrase — 
"  an  assemblage  of  concurring  and  converging  probabilities," 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Apologia,  but  with  the  context  to  indi- 
cate that  these  probabilities  can  point  only  to  an  undoubted  fact 
or  truth.  There  is  a  similar  expression,  similarly  used,  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent  It  is  in  connexion 
with  the  theologian  Amort's  "  new,  modest,  and  easy  way  of 
demonstrating  the  Catholic  Religion  " — a  treatise  dedicated  to 
Benedict  XIV.  "  In  this  work  he  adopts,"  says  Newman  of 
Amort  (p.  411),  "the  argument  merely  of  the  greater  prob- 
ability ;  I  prefer  to  rely  on  that  of  the  accumulation  of  various 
probabilities;  but  we  both  hold  (that  is,  I  hold  with  him), 
that  from  probabilities  we  may  construct  legitimate  proof, 
sufficient  for  certitude."  Notice  always  that,  in  the  Cardinal's 
advance  to  assent,  we  find  on  final  analysis — demonstration, 
argument,  proof,  certitude.  Not  less,  but  rather  more  grounds 
does  he  require  than  does  Amort;  and  yet  the  theologian  was 
establishing  the  summa  Religionis  certitudo.  That,  admit- 
tedly, could  not  stand  on  a  mere  probability  which  might  toler- 
ate a  contradictory;  nor  was  anything  similar  pretended. 
Amort  found  most  Protestants,  as  Newman  found  most  Eng- 
lishmen, settling  down,  after  the  beating  of  many  tempests  of 
discussion,  on  the  dull  sands  of  hopeless  doubt;  and  both  set 
about  showing  the  sad  unbelievers  that  they  really  still  held 
enough  to  rise  to  firm  certainty.  You  at  least  think.  Amort 
argued,  the  Catholic  Religion,  as  a  whole,  evidently  more 
probable  than  any  other;  and  plainly  God  could  not  let  any 
other  religion  but  His  be  evidently  the  more  probable:  so 
you  must  think  the  Catholic  Religion  God's  religion.  For  all 
those  who  accept  the  two  premises,  the  conclusion  here  is  cer- 
tain, may  even  be  called  metaphysically  certain;  for  it  finally 
leans  on  the  necessarily  wise  and  loving  character  of  God's 
providence.  Roundly  taken,  Newman's  religious  arguments 
issue  in  conclusions  of  this  kind ;  and  'tis  with  the  issue  rather 
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than  the  process  that  he  is  concerned.  Indeed,  if  not  indiffer- 
ent about  the  process  of  reasoning,  he  can  speak  of  it  with  an 
apparent  want  of  appreciation,  with,  some  may  think,  a  trace 
of  the  "  wantonness  or  negligence  "  of  which  once  on  a  time 
he  humbly  accused  himself.  Amusing  instances  of  this  temper 
are  found  in  some  of  his  gentle  retorts.  Having  referred  to 
the  principles  rather  than  the  arguments  which  brought  him 
into  the  Church,  he  adds :  "  But,  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am 
stating  a  matter  of  fact,  not  defending  it ;  and  if  any  Catholic 
says  in  consequence  that  I  have  been  converted  in  a  wrong 
way,  I  cannot  help  that  now."  ^^  To  those  who  would  blame 
people  for  concluding  informally  though  correctly,  he  says: 
"And  should  it  be  objected  that  this  is  an  illogical  exercise  of 
reason,  I  answer,  that  since  it  actually  brings  them  to  a  right 
conclusion,  and  was  intended  to  bring  them  to  it,  if  logic 
finds  fault  with  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  logic."  ^® 

When,  as  here,  he  hits  logic,  it  is  always  for  him  "  paper 
logic."  But  whether  it  was  not  the  absence  of  Scholastic 
logic  from  his  own  formative  period  that  left  him  open  to  the 
imagination  of  a  possible  antagonism  between  true  logical 
processes  and  correct  mental  action,  is  a  debatable  question. 
In  substance,  however,  his  contention  is  ever  the  safe  one,  that, 
namely,  we  have  good  grounds  and  that  we  reason  on  them  to 
good  conclusions.  As  it  is  in  natural  knowledge,  so  is  it  in 
supernatural,  the  grounds  of  the  latter  being  God's  word  in- 
fallibly presented  by  His  Church.  On  this  crucial  point  no 
man  can  be  more  decisively  outspoken  than  is  the  author  of  the 
Grammar  of  Assent — though,  as  he  recalls,  faith  is  not  directly 
his  subject.  Having  touched  on  truths  which  reach  people 
they  know  not  whence,  he  continues :  "  But  the  very  idea  of 
Christianity  in  its  profession  and  history,  is  something  more 
than  this ;  it  is  a  '  Revelatio  Revelata ' ;  it  is  a  definite  rfiessage 
from  God  to  man  distinctly  conveyed  by  His  chosen  instru- 
ments, and  to  be  received  as  such  a  message ;  and  therefore  to 
be  positively  acknowledged,  embraced,  and  maintained  as  true, 

18  Apologia^  p.  200.  i«  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  403. 
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on  the  ground  of  its  being  divine,  not  as  true  on  intrinsic 
grounds,  not  as  probably  true,  or  partially  true,  but  an  abso- 
lutely certain  knowledge,  certain  in  a  sense  in  which  nothing 
else  can  be  certain,  because  it  comes  from  Him  who  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived."  And  as  a  matter  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  he  had  said  of  the  Church,  when  treat- 
ing of  real  assents :  "  To  her  is  committed  the  care  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  revelation.  The  word  of  the  Church  is 
the  word  of  the  revelation.  That  the  Church  is  the  infallible 
oracle  of  truth  is  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Catholic 
religion;  and  *I  believe  what  the  Church  proposes  to  be  be- 
lieved *  is  an  act  of  real  assent,  including  all  particular  assents, 
notional  and  real ;  and  while  it  is  possible  for  unlearned  as  well 
as  learned,  it  is  imperative  on  learned  as  well  as  unlearned."  ^^ 
Is  it  not  strange  that  those  who  by  their  "  synthesis  of  all 
heresies  "  would  undermine  the  authority  not  only  of  the  "  in- 
fallible oracle  of  truth  "  but  also  of  the  "  definite  message  from 
God"  should  seek  support  in  the  writings  above  quoted? 
The  Modernist  who  plumes  himself  on  the  ideas  of  the 
Grammar  of  Assent^  must  be  wanting  in  one  of  two  things, 
either  in  depth  or  in  sincerity.  No  principle  of  his  is  there 
uncontradicted.  And  the  other  works  are  equally  destructive 
of  his  positions.  Who  has  not  noticed  Newman's  relentless 
antipathy  to  liberalism?  In  the  Biglietto  Speech  at  Rome,  he 
marked  his  abiding  attitude  toward  it.  "  I  rejoice  to  say,"  he 
solemnly  averred,  "  to  one  great  mischief  I  have  from  the  first 
opposed  myself.  For  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  I  have  resisted 
to  the  best  of  my  powers  the  spirit  of  liberalism  in  religion." 
Renewing  his  long-standing  protest  against  this  "  great  apos- 
tasia"  this  most  "  cleverly  framed  device  of  the  Enemy," 
he  indicated  its  general  character  and  seemed  to  be  describing, 
by  anticipation,  the  very  vagaries  of  Modernism.  "  It  is,"  he 
affirms,  "  inconsistent  with  any  recognition  of  any  religion  as 
true.  It  teaches  that  all  are  to  be  tolerated,  for  all  are  matters 
of  opinion.     Revealed  religion  is  not  a  truth,  but  a  sentiment 

1^  Ihid.,  pp.  153,  387. 
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and  a  taste;  not  an  objective  fact,  not  miraculous;  and  it  is  the 
right  of  each  individual  to  make  it  say  just  what  strikes  his 
fancy.     Devotion  is  not  necessarily  founded  on  faith."  ^* 

There  is  here  some  evidence  that  Modernists  are  less  ori- 
ginal than  they  seem  to  think  themselves.  But  much  older 
foreshadowings  of  their  tenets  are  findable  in  Newman's  pro- 
tests and  strictures.  More  than  seventy  years  ago  he  took  a 
hand  at  drawing  up  sets  of  condemned  propositions.  Some 
which  he  attributed  to  Oxford  liberals  are  inserted  in  his  latest 
annotations  to  the  Apologia  (p.  294).  Several  of  them  are 
startling  in  their  approximation  to  the  Modernist  ones  pro- 
scribed last  July  by  Pius  X.  The  measuring  of  a  religious 
doctrine's  importance  on  its  gaining  reason's  approval,  on  its 
tending  to  convert  the  soul,  on  its  being  congenial  to  man's 
moral  and  mental  nature,  etc.,  is  there  explicitly  branded. 
Similarly  the  pretences  that  revealed  doctrines  must  yield  to 
scientific  conclusions,  that  Christianity  has  to  be  modified  by 
the  growth  of  civilization,  that,  as  received,  it  is  not  the 
religion  most  simply  true — are  word  for  word  in  J.  H.  N.'s 
black-lists  of  1830- 1840,  though  very  recent  they  sound. 
Even  the  subterfuge  of  not  interiorly  accepting  the  compe- 
tency of  any  authority  on  earth  to  interfere  with  what  seems 
true  and  right  to  a  man's  private  conscience,  is  not  let  pass 
uncondemned. 

It  may  then  be  seen  that  the  Newman  of  the  Grammar  of 
Assent,  and  even  of  the  Via  Media,  is  not  more  easily  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  Modernist  error  than  is  the  great 
Cardinal  who  returned  to  England  to  be  "  as  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Father  among  "  his  people,  and  one  of  whose  latest, 
perhaps  his  very  last,  words  on  all  his  teachings  was :  "  I 
have  been  speaking  all  along  under  correction,  as  submitting 
absolutely  all  I  have  said  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  and 
its  head."  " 

G.  Lee,  C.  S.  Sp. 

Pittsbu/Tg  Catholic  College. 

18  Addresses  and  Replies,  p.  64.  ^^  Gram,  of  Assent,  p.  503. 
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SHALL  WE  PETITION  FOE  THE  "PROVIDA"? 


THE  new  Engagement  and  Marriage  laws  which  went  into 
effect  for  the  Universal  Church  on  Easter  Sunday,  19 
April,  1908,  are  calculated,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be 
productive  of  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  the  great 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony.  A  truer  religious  realization  of 
the  mutually  sacred  duties  of  the  parties  united,  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  solemn  obligations  to  the  State  and  Church, 
arising  from  the  sacramental  marriage  contract,  may  be  hoped 
for,  as  among  the  many  benefits  conferred  on  the  Church  and 
the  world  by  the  divinely-advised  program  of  Pius  X, — the 
restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ.  The  position  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  regarding  marriage  will  have  an  influence  on  the 
entire  Christian  world.  The  State  authority  of  Christian,  even 
of  some  so-called  Catholic,  nations,  has  gone  so  far  in  the 
usurpation  of  spiritual  power  that  it  regards  and  decrees  mar- 
riage to  be  a  contract  or  status  created  by,  dependent  on,  and 
solvent  only  through  the  State.  In  the  future  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Christian  world  dividing  itself  into  two  camps 
on  Marriage,  one  under  the  standard  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  other  governed  by  a  pagan  notion  or  by  the  so- 
called  broad  liberal  view  that  marriage  is  subject  only  to  the 
State,  which  must  change  or  modify  its  matrimonial  legisla- 
tion according  to  the  demands  of  advancingly  lax  public 
opinion. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain  by  communi- 
cations from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  dominant  and  grow- 
ing sentiment  of  both  priests  and  bishops  is  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  religion  will  be  served  by  complete  observance  of  the 
new  engagement  and  marriage  laws,  hence  adverse  to  petition- 
ing the  Holy  See  for  the  extension  of  the  Provida  to  the 
United  States.  Many  had  wished  for  a.  prorogation  in  the 
execution  of  the  decree.  It  is  true  the  Holy  See  had  given 
ample  time  to  the  Christian  world  in  which  to  explain  the 
new  laws  to  the  faithful;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  were 
slow  about  our  duty.     Many  were  awaiting  official  notice  from 
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the  Holy  See  or  from  the  Apostolic  Delegation  at  Washing- 
ton; but  the  decree  itself  stated  that  the  transmission  of  the 
decree  from  the  Sacred  Congregation  to  the  Ordinaries  of  the 
world  was  the  promulgation  of  the  law  for  the  Universal 
Church,  and  consequently  the  transmission  or  expedition  from 
Rome  and  not  the  acceptance  or  delivery  of  the  decree  to  the 
Ordinaries  was  the  act  which  officially  promulgated  the  law. 
And  the  official  promulgation  was  not  partial  but  universal. 
So  too  the  fact  remains,  attribute  it  to  what  cause  we  will,  that 
our  people  are  not  instructed  as  well  as  they  should  be  on  the 
decree  Ne  temere.  Where  this  instruction  has  been  neglected 
or  defective  before  Easter,  it  should  be  given  or  completed 
after  Easter. 

A  very  general  opinion  seems  to  extend  no  sympathy  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  desecrate  a  Sacrament  before  a  schis- 
matic or  heretical  minister  or  before  a  State  official.  Our 
conditions,  many  think,  do  not  warrant  our  Bishops  in  peti- 
tioning the  Holy  See  that  such  wanton  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Church  and  such  desecration  of  the  great  Sacrament  of 
Matrimony  be  treated  with  indulgence.  This  inflexible  position 
of  the  Church,  which  maintains  that  every  attempt  to  marry, 
even  in  mixed  marriages,  before  a  minister  or  State  official, 
is  an  empty,  useless  ceremony,  marking  only  the  beginning  of 
a  life  of  concubinage,  will  undoubtedly  deter  some,  perhaps 
many,  from  beginning  married  life  with  such  an  indelible 
mark  of  dishonor  on  them,  invoking  as  it  does  the  wrath  of 
God  and  perhaps  a  curse  on  yet  unborn  generations.  It  may 
make  the  Protestant  party  think  twice  before  entering  an 
alliance  which  he  or  she  knows  will  have  no  binding  force  for 
the  Catholic  party. 

A  second  reason  advanced  for  not  petitioning  for  the 
Provida  is  that  it  will  be  just  as  easy  for  us  to  reclaim  those 
living  in  concubinage  after  an  attempt  to  marry  before  a  min- 
ister or  State  official,  as  if  the  Church  recognized  this  sacra- 
mental desecration  to  be  a  true  Sacrament.  Very  many  of 
the  laity  thought  that  under  the  old  legislation  such  an  attempt 
of  marriage  was  no  marriage  at  all.     Thus  such  parties  who 
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wish  to  have  their  attempt  of  marriage  ratified  by  the  Church, 
can  do  so  now  as  readily  as  before  Easter. 

If  the  attempted  marriage  ceremony  be  celebrated  by  a 
minister  of  any  sect  or  denomination,  the  party  or  parties  will 
incur  excommunication,  and  it  will  be,  as  heretofore,  a  re- 
served case  in  every  diocese  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  attempted  marriage  take  place  before  a  Notary  Public 
or  Civil  Magistrate,  it  will  be  a  case  that  probably  many  of 
our  Bishops  will  continue  to  reserve.  Grave  scandal  will  be 
given  by  parties  in  an  attempt  to  marry  either  before  a  minister 
or  State  official,  for  which  due  reparation  should  be  made, 
according  as  the  bishop  may  see  fit  to  prescribe.  Excessive 
severity  in  some  dioceses  has  in  numerous  instances  prevented 
the  reconciliation  of  many  who  sinfully  but  validly  contracted 
marriage  before  ministers  and  State  officials. 

With  the  Ne  temere  in  force  the  scandal  of  attempted  mixed 
marriages  before  ministers  and  State  officials  can  largely  be 
repaired,  by  as  public  a  wedding  as  possible  from  the  parochial 
rectory. 

A  third  advantage  assigned  in  not  having  the  Provida  is 
that  in  very  many  instances  of  mixed  marriages  without  the 
presence  of  a  duly-authorized  priest,  it  will  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  Catholic  party  to  have  no  marriage  at  all.  Very  often 
the  Catholic  party,  especially  the  Catholic  girl,  would  gladly 
face  the  world  disgraced,  rather  than  continue  a  married  life 
in  which  she  sees  there  can  be  no  happiness.  Such  separa- 
tions will  of  course  offer  difficulties,  because  a  legal  divorce 
must  be  obtained,  otherwise  serious  complications  and  con- 
flicts can  arise  between  the  Ne  temere  and  the  various  State 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Thus  priests  and  confessors  must 
be  exceedingly  cautious  in  advising  penitents  involved  in  such 
invalid  marriages  to  secure  a  legal  divorce.  The  moral  phase 
of  such  attempted  marriages  can  be  settled  by  the  confessor^ 
while  the  canonical  should  be  referred  to  the  Ordinary. 

John  T.  McNicholas,  O.  P. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Hnalecta. 


E  S.  CONGEEGATIONE  INDICIS. 

Decretum. 
Feria  III  die  ly  Martii  ipo8. 

Sacra  Congregatio  Eminentissimorum  ac  Reverendis- 
simorum  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalium  a  Sanctis- 
simo  Domino  Nostro  Pio  Papa  X  Sanctaque  Sede  Apostolica 
Indici  librorum  pravae  doctrinae,  eorumdemque  proscriptioni, 
expurgation!  ac  permissioni  in  universa  Christiana  republica 
praepositorum  et  delegatorum,  habita  in  Palatio  Apostolica 
Vaticano  die  17  Martii  1907,  damnavit  et  damnat,  proscripsit 
proscribitque,  atque  in  Indicem  librorum  prohibitorum  referri 
mandavit  et  mandat  quae  sequuntur  opera : 
//  Programma  dei  Modernisti,  Risposta  airEnciclica  di  Pio  X 

"  Pascendi  dominici  gregis."     Roma,  1908. 
Paul  BureaUj  La  crise  morale  des  temps  nouveaux.     Preface 

de  M.  Alfred  Croiset.     Paris,  s.  a. 
P.  Saintyves,  La  reforme  intellectuelle  du  clerge  et  la  liberte 

d'enseignement.     Paris,  1904. 

— Les  Saints  successeurs  des  dieux.     Ibid.  ^907. 

— Le  miracle  et  la  critique  historique.     Ibid.  1907. 

— ^Le  miracle  et  la  critique  scientifique.     Ibid.  1907. 
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Franc.  Regis  Planchet,  El  absolutismo  episcopal  en  la  republica 

mexicana.     Apuntes  para  la  historia.     Chihuahua,  1907. 

Itaque  nemo  cuiuscumque  gradus  et  conditionis  praedicta 
opera  damnata  atque  proscripta,  quocumque  loco  et  quocum- 
que  idiomate,  aut  in  posterum  edere,  aut  edita  legere  vel  re- 
tinere  audeat,  sub  poenis  in  Indice  librorum  vetitorum  indictis. 

Quibus  Sanctissimo  Domino  Nostro  Pio  Papae  X  per  me 
infrascriptum  Secretarium  relatis,  Sanctitas  Sua  decretum  pro- 
bavit,  et  promulgari  praecepit.     In  quorum  fidem  etc. 

Datum  Romae  die  18  Martii  1908. 

Franciscus  Card.  Segna^  Praefectus, 

Loco  *  Sigilli. 

Fr.  Thomas  Esser,  Ord.  Praed.  a  Secretis. 

Die  17  Martii  1908  ego  infrascriptus  Mag.  Cursorum  testor 
supradictum  decretum  affixum  et  publicatum  fuisse  in  Urbe. 

Henricus  Benaglia^  Mag.  Curs. 


E  S.  E.  UNIV.  INaUISITIONE. 

Sac.  Alfredus  Loisy  nominatim  ac  personaliter  declara- 
tur  excommunicatus  vitandus. 

Sacerdotem  Alfredum  Loisy,  in  dioecesi  Lingonensi  in 
praesens  commorantem,  plura  et  verbo  docuisse  et  scripto  in 
vulgus  edidisse  quae  ipsamet  fidei  christianae  potissima  fun- 
damenta  subvertunt,  iam  ubique  compertum  est.  Spes  tamen 
affulgebat  eum,  novitatis  magis  amore  quam  animi  pravitate 
fortasse  deceptum,  recentibus  in  eiusmodi  materia  Sanctae 
Sedis  declarationibus  et  praescriptionibus  se  conf ormaturum ; 
ideoque  a  gravioribus  canonicis  sanctionibus  hucusque  tem- 
peratum  fuit.  Sed  contra  accidit:  nam,  spretis  omnibus,  non 
solum  errores  suos  non  eiuravit,  quin  imo,  et  novis  scriptis  et 
datis  ad  Superiores  litteris,  eos  pervicaciter  confirmare  veritus 
non  est.  Quum  plane  igitur  constet  de  eius  post  formales 
canonicas  monitiones  obfirmata  contumacia,  Suprema  haec 
Sacrae  Romanae  et  Universalis  Inquisitionis  Congregatio,  ne 
muneri  suo  deficiat,  de  expresso  SS.mi  Domini  Nostri  PII  PP. 
X  mandato,  sententiam  maioris  excommunicationis  in  sacerdo- 
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tern  Alfredum  Loisy  nominatim  ac  personaliter  pronunciat, 
eumque  omnibus  plecti  poenis  publice  excommunicatorum,  ac 
proinde  vitandum  esse  atque  ab  omnibus  vitari  deb  ere,  solem- 
niter  declarat. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Aedibus  S.  Officii  die  7  Martii  1908. 
L.  *  S. 

Petrus  Palo m  belli, 
S.  R.  et  Univ.  Inquisitionis,  Notarius. 


E  S.  RITUUM  CONGREGATIONE. 

I. 

De  usu  lucis  electricae  et  de  cantu  mulierum  in 
ecclesiis. 

R.mus  D.nus  Raymundus  Ibarra  et  Gonzalez,  archiepiscopus 
Angelopolitanus  in  Republica  Mexicana,  a  S.  Rituum  Congre- 
gatione  sequentium  dubiorum  solutionem  reverenter  exposcit: 

I.  Per  decretum  S.  R.  C.  n.  3859,  die  4  lunii  1895,  declara- 
tum  fuit  lucem  electricam  adhiberi  posse  in  templis  non  ad 
cultum,  sed  ad  tenebras  depellendas,  seclusa  omni  theatrali 
specie.  "  lamvero  cum  a  nonnullis  tale  decretum  nimis  late 
interpretari  videatur,  ad  controversias  dirimendas  quaeritur  in 
particulari : 

1.  Licebitne  apponere  in  altare  in  quo  SS.  Sacramentum 
publicae  fidelium  patet  venerationi  electricas  lampades,  sive 
tabernaculum  circa,  sive  in  vasis  florigeris  quae  inter  cande- 
labra locantur? 

2.  Fasne  erit  imagines  SS.  Cordis  lesu  vel  B.  Mariae  Vir- 
ginis  iisdem  electricis  circumcingere  luminibus,  ad  instar  scili- 
cet fulgidae  coronae  circa  caput,  lunae  sub  pedibus,  vel  ad 
modum  solarium  radiorum  ad  latera ;  et  in  capitibus  duodecim 
Apostolorum  linguas  igneas  effingere  rubeis  lampadibus  ? 

3.  Permittine  demum  poterit  quod  in  lampadibus  quae  in 
Ecclesiae  fornicibus  pendent,  candelae  ex  cera,  fictis  candelis 
electricis  substituantur  ? 

II.  Per  decretum  de  Truxillo  n.  3964,  diei  17  Septembris 
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1897  prohibitum  fuit  "  ut  mulieres  ac  puellae,  intra  vel  extra 
ambitum  chori  canant  in  missis  solemnibus  ",  idemque  con- 
firmatum  est  die  19  Februarii  1903.  Attamen  cum  in  Motu 
Propria  SS.  D.  N.  Pii  PP.  X  Inter  pastoralis  oiRcii  de  musica 
sacra  d.  d.  22  Novembris  1903  praecipiatur  ut  "  cantus  gre- 
gorianus  in  populi  usus  restituendus  curetur,  quoad  divinas 
Laudes  mysteriaque  celebranda  magis  agentium  partem,  anti- 
quorum  more,  fideles  conferant  **,  quaeritur :  Licebitne  permit- 
tere  ut  puellae  ac  mulieres  in  scamnis  sedentes,  ipsis  in  ecclesia 
assignatis,  separatim  a  viris  partes  invariabiles  missae  can- 
tent;  vel  saltem  extra  functiones  stricte  liturgicas,  hymnos  aut 
cantilenas  vernaculas  concinant? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti 
secretarii,  exquisitis  votis  utriusque  Commissionis,  tum  Litur- 
gicae,  tum  de  Musica  et  cantu  sacro,  omnibusque  sedulo  per- 
pensis  ita  rescribendum  censuit : 

Ad  L  Lux  electrica  vetita  est  non  solum  una  cum  candelis  ex 
cera  super  altari  iuxta  decretum  Natcheten.  16  Maii  1902, 
sed  etiam  loco  candelarum  vel  lampadum  quae  coram  San- 
ctissimo  Eucharistiae  Sacramento  vel  Sacris  Reliquiis  aut 
imaginibus  Sanctorum  praescriptae  sunt.  Pro  aliis  ecclesiae 
locis  et  ceteris  casibus  illuminatio  electrica  ad  prudens  Or- 
dinarii  indicium  permittitur:  dummodo  species  non  habeatur 
theatralis  ad  mentem  decreti  n.  3589  diei  4  lunii  1895. 

Ad  II.  Affirmative  ad  utrumque  et  ad  mentem.  Mens  est 
i^  ut  intra  Christifideles  viri  et  pueri,  quantum  fieri  potest, 
suam  partem  divinis  laudibus  concelebrandis  conferant,  baud 
exclusis  tamen,  maxime  ipsorum  defectu,  mulieribus  et  puellis ; 
et  2^  ut  ubi  officiatura  choralis  habetur,  cantus  exclusivus 
mulierum,  praesertim  in  cathedralibus  ecclesiis  non  admittatur, 
nisi  ex  gravi  causa  ab  Ordinario  agnoscenda  et  cauto  semper 
ut  quaevis  inordinatio  vitetur. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  17  lanuarii  1908. 
S.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praef. 

L.  *  S. 

•i*  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 


ANALECTA.  ^^g 

11. 

Permittitur  usus  cuiusdam  compositionis  ex  oleo  oli- 

VARUM   ET    CERA  APUM    AD   NUTRIENDAM    LAMPADEM    ANTE 

Tabernaculum. 

Hodiernus  Episcopus  Carcassonen.  a  Sacrorum  Rituum 
Congregatione  reverenter  expostulavit : 

An  permitti  possit  quaedam  compositio  ex  oleo  olivarum 
et  cera  apum  ad  nutriendam  lampadem  quae  continuo  ardere 
et  lucere  debet  ante  altare  et  tabernaculum  ubi  asservatur 
SSmum  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum  ? 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscript! 
Secretarii,  exquisita  Commissionis  Liturgicae  sententia,  pro- 
positae  quaestioni  respondendum  censuit :  Affirmative,  nihilque 
ohstare  in  casu. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  8  Novembris  1907. 
S.  Card.  Cretoni^  Praef. 

L.  *S. 

'h  D.   Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 

III. 

De  usu  petrolei  in  lampadibus  ante  SS.  Sacramentum. 

Sacra  Ritum  Cong,  supplicationibus  pro  facultate  permit- 
tendi  petroleum  in  lampadibus  ante  SS.  Sacramentum,  ita 
respondet : 

Servetur  decretum  n.  3 121,  plurium  dioecesium  14  lulii 
1864,  quo  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  approbante  Summo 
Pontifice,  statuit.  "  Generatim  utendum  esse  oleo  olivarum, 
ubi  vero  haberi  nequeat,  remittendum  prudentiae  Episcopi,  ut 
lampades  nutriantur  ex  aliis  oleis  quantum  fieri  possit,  vege- 
talibus." 


Stubies  anb  Conferences* 


OUE  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

The  following  works  are  placed  on  the  Index  of  for- 
bidden books:  //  Programma  dei  Modernisti,  Risposta  air 
Enciclica  di  Pio  X  "Pascendi"; — Paul  Bureau's  La  Crise 
Morale;  P.  Saintyves's  La  Reforme  intellectuelle  du  Clerge, 
Les  Saints  successeurs  des  dieux,  Le  Miracle  et  la  Critique 
historique,  Le  Miracle  et  la  Critique  scientiiique\ — Francis 
Regis  Planchet's  El  dbsolutismo  episcopal  en  la  republica 
mexicana. 

The  Holy  Office  (Inquisition)  declares  Alfred  Loisy 
excommunicated  from  the  Church. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  decides  that — 

1.  Electric  lights  are  not  to  be  used,  either  on  the  altar 
(where  only  wax  candles  are  permitted),  or  as  substitutes  for 
the  prescribed  lights. 

2.  The  Motu  proprio  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  preventing 
women  from  taking  part  in  congregational  singing  in  church ; 
but  in  churches  which  have  a  male  (sanctuary)  choir  con- 
stituted for  liturgical  services,  separate  female  choirs  are  not 
to  sing  at  these  services,  unless  the  Ordinary  for  reasons  of 
grave  necessity  permit  it.  For  a  more  complete  exposition 
of  the  decision  see  Conferences  (pp.  562-65). 

3.  A  mixture  of  olive  oil  and  beeswax  is  permitted  as  a 
substitute  for  the  pure  olive  oil  required  by  the  rubrics  for 
the  sanctuary  lamp. 

4.  Where  olive  oil  cannot  be  obtained,  the  Ordinary  may 
permit  the  use  of  any  other  oil,  preferably,  however,  of  a  vege- 
table product. 

THE  DANGER  OF  HASTY  EMBALMING  FOE  BURIAL. 

Qu.  The  all-important  topic,  "  Death,  Real  and  Apparent,"  as 
so  ably  exposed  by  Fr.  Ferreres  in  his  series  of  papers  on  the 
subject,  and  so  clearly  summarized  by  an  article  in  the  August 
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number  (1905,  pp.  168-172)  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  has 
served  to  make  evident  the  priest's  duty,  under  given  circum- 
stances, regarding  the  administration  of  the  last  Sacraments. 

The  priest,  then,  may  and  should  administer  Extreme  Unction, 
because  the  soul  does  not  leave  the  body  for  some  considerable 
time  after  the  moment  of  apparent  death. 

Now,  this  reason  has  its  clear  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  those 
called  to  embalm  our  dead. 

Is  it  then  proper  to  allow  an  embalmer,  within  one  or  two 
hours  after  the  moment  of  apparent  death,  to  sever  the  jugular 
vein,  and  to  pour  into  the  body  two  gallons  of  chemicals  ? 

The  expression  of  your  opinion  as  to  how  one  may  best  answer 
this  very  natural  question,  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  gratefully  ap- 
preciated by  many  of  the  clergy  who  subscribe  to  the  Review. 

D.  D. 

Resp.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  view  of  the  now  gener- 
ally recognized  fact  that  latent  vitality  remains  at  times  in  a 
body  for  several  hours  after  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  death 
have  appeared,  the  process  of  hasty  embalming  referred  to  by 
our  correspondent  should  be  checked.  Hence,  where  this  prac- 
tice of  cutting  the  jugular  vein  within  one  or  two  hours  after 
a  person  is  assumed  to  have  expired  is  in  vogue,  it  may  be 
the  office  of  the  priest  under  whose  notice  the  act  comes  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  undertaker,  or  to  advise  the  responsible 
members  of  the  family  of  the  danger  involved.  There  are 
also  occasions  when  a  priest  may  introduce  such  an  admoni- 
tion into  the  practical  instructions  which  he  gives  to  his  people, 
in  order  to  assist  the  laity  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  what 
they  have  to  do,  or  what  they  should  require  from  the  person 
who  takes  charge  of  their  dead. 

Probably,  however,  there  is  less  danger  than  there  might 
seem  to  be,  of  jeopardizing  actual  life  through  the  prevailing 
process  of  embalming  our  dead.  In  the  first  place,  the  em- 
balmer who  strictly  follows  the  approved  methods  of  preserv- 
ing the  corpse,  rarely  proceeds  so  hastily  as  not  to  allow  some 
symptoms  of  almost  positive  extinction  of  life  to  manifest 
themselves.     Very  rarely,  we  believe,  do  practitioners  now 
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sever  the  jugular  vein,  as  it  is  apt  to  show  disfigurement  of  the 
corpse.  Physicians  who  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  suspended  animation  in  a  person  seemingly  dead,  have  vari- 
ous ways  of  determining  the  fact,  some  of  which,  being  very 
simple,  might  commend  themselves  likewise  in  cases  where  a 
priest  is  called  on  to  solve  a  practical  doubt. 

( 1 )  Tie  a  string  firmly  about  the  finger.  If  the  end  of  the 
finger  becomes  swollen  and  red,  life  is  not  extinct. 

(2)  Insert  a  bright  steel  needle  into  the  flesh.  If  it  tar- 
nishes by  oxidation  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  life  may  be 
considered  not  extinct. 

(3)  Inject  a  few  drops  of  Liquid  Ammonia  under  the  skin. 
During  life  a  deep  red  or  purple  spot  is  formed. 

(4)  Moisten  the  eye  with  Atropine.  During  life  the  pupil 
will  dilate. 

( 5  )  Look  at  a  bright  light  or  at  the  sun,  through  the  fingers 
held  closely  side  by  side.  During  life  the  color  is  pink;  after 
death  a  dead  white. 

(6)  After  death  a  dark  spot  is  said  to  form  gradually  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  due  to  the  drying  of  the 
sclerotic,  so  that  the  dark  choroid  shows  through. 

(7)  Putrefaction  is  an  absolute  sign  of  death.  Better  wait 
for  it,  than  run  any  risk  of  burying  anyone  alive. 

Undertakers,  before  embalming  a  recently  deceased  body, 
are  likely  to  use  one  or  other  of  these  tests.  Moreover,  the 
wound  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  laying  bare  the 
artery  into  which  the  injection  of  the  antiseptic  fluid  is  to  be 
made,  will  be  apt  to  excite,  by  the  painful  irritation  which  it 
causes,  such  vital  action  as  would  indicate  the  necessity  of 
caution. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  advisable  to  leave  the  deter- 
mination of  the  proper  time  for  beginning  the  embalming  pro- 
cess to  such  authorities  as  the  physician  who  gives  the  death 
certificate,  or  to  other  seculars  who  may  be  directly  respon- 
sible in  the  matter.  The  priest's  functions  seem  to  us  to  be 
limited  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  the  obligation  of  se- 
curing the  benefits  of  the  last  Sacraments  for  persons  prob- 
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ably  still  capable  of  receiving  them,  although  seemingly  beyond 
the  power  of  material  influences.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  although  the  vitality,  which  we  rightly  assume  to  remain 
latent  in  the  body  after  all  outward  vital  action  has  ceased, 
offers  a  sufficient  warrant  for  administering  the  last  Sacra- 
ments, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  affords  a  hope  of 
restoring  the  bodily  functions.  The  gradual  ebbing  away  of 
the  vital  energies  which  is  assumed  to  ensue  on  the  last  stages 
of  certain  diseases,  may  permit  the  priest  to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  the  outwardly  seeming  deceased  person  who 
may  have  failed,  whilst  still  in  his  conscious  moments  to  re- 
ceive the  last  Sacraments.  But  it  does  not  impose  any  further 
obligation,  except  under  very  exceptional  conditions.  It  is 
quite  true  that  there  may  be  a  hastening  of  the  end,  under 
such  circumstances,  by  the  premature  cutting  of  an  artery; 
but  this  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  culpable  tak- 
ing of  life.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  such  inter- 
ference with  the  prolongation  of  life  during  disease  as  are  su- 
perinduced by  the  use  of  drugs  to  allay  pain.  It  is  very  much 
like  the  ordinary  method  of  placing  the  corpse  on  ice,  almost 
immediately  after  the  last  breath  is  drawn  or  of  quick  burial 
during  epidemics.  Such  risks  accompany  every  death  and 
burial.  We  assume  of  course  that  the  case  does  not  present 
any  features  of  wanton  haste,  where  there  would  be  reason- 
able grounds  for  delay  before  embalming  the  corpse. 


I 


VICARIOUS  APPLICATION  OF  INDULGENCES  TO  THE  LIVING. 

Qu.  Under  the  Indults  comprised  in  the  "  General  Absolution  '' 
granted  to  members  of  the  three  regular  Franciscan  Orders,  I 
find  mentioned  (in  Benziger's  Diary,  p.  82)  the  following:  "  The 
plenary  indulgences  granted  at  the  General  Absolution  may  be 
applied  to  the  living  as  well  as  the  departed." 

Can  this  be  correct?  I  am  under  the  impression  (and  the 
theological  textbooks  I  have  consulted  confirm  this  impression) 
that  an  indulgence,  gained  by  a  person  performing  the  prescribed 
works  of  penance  or  prayer  in  a  spirit  of  contrition,  may  be 
applied  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  if  the  terms  of  concession  so 
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express  it.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  an  indulgence  being  ap- 
plicable vicariously  to  the  living.  I  suspect  the  writer  in  the  Diary 
made  a  mistake.  If  so  it  should  be  corrected,  else  it  would  be 
greatly  misleading. 

Resp.  The  statement  in  Bensiger's  Diary  is  correct  and 
corresponds  to  a  decision  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences given  in  response  to  a  request  addressed  by  the  Pro- 
curator General  of  the  Friars  Minor,  Fr.  Bonaventura  Mar- 
rani,  to  Pius  X,  under  date  22  August,  1906.  The  clause  of 
the  Indult  that  refers  to  this  particiilar  concession,  reads  as 
follows :  "  Indulta  seu  Grutias :  Ut  Indulgentia  Plenaria,  Ab- 
solutioni  Generali  certis  per  annum  diebus  impertiendae  Re- 
ligiosis  ac  Monialibus  ejusdem  Ordinis  adnexa,  non  solum  pro 
Defunctis,  ut  Auctores  tenent,  sed  etiam  pro  Vims  applicari 
possit:' 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  is  a  most  unusual  concession.  But 
the  inference  that,  because  the  Church  has  not  in  the  past 
granted  such  indulgences,  therefore  it  is  beyond  her  province 
to  do  so  in  the  future,  is  not  warranted  either  in  the  logic  of 
things  or  by  any  positive  legislation  or  authoritative  utter- 
ance equivalent  to  such.  It  is  true  that  the  common  opinion 
of  theologians  seems  to  assume  that  the  works  prescribed  for 
the  gaining  of  an  indulgence  for  the  living  must  be  performed 
by  those  who  hope  to  gain  the  fruit  of  the  privilege.  An  ex- 
ception is  allowed  in  regard  to  prescribed  almsgiving,  which 
may  be  supplied  in  the  case  of  parents  giving  for  their  chil- 
dren, masters  for  their  dependents,  etc.  But  this  opinion  is 
solely  based  upon  the  prevalent  practice  of  the  Church,  and 
not  upon  any  theory  or  theological  reasoning.  The  Sover- 
eign Pontiffs,  as  dispensers  of  the  treasures  of  grace  com- 
mitted to  the  Church,  have  invariably  required  that  the  meas- 
ure of  penance  comprised  in  the  prescribed  indulgenced  works 
or  prayers  be  fulfilled  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  by  the  person 
who  desires  to  obtain  the  remission  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment incurred  as  the  result  of  a  sin.  But  if  the  terms  of  con- 
cession expressly  mention  the  fact  that  the  indulgence  may 
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be  gained  by  a  person  other  than  the  one  who  performs  the 
works,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence 
can  be  transferred  to  such  person.  For  an  indulgence  as  ap- 
plied to  the  living  is  simply  a  judicial  sentence  by  which  the 
temporal  penalty  due  to  sin  is  commuted.  Now,  although  a 
person  who  undertakes  to  perform  the  works  of  penance  pre- 
scribed by  the  conditions  of  the  indulgence  may  not  on  his  own 
authority  apply  these  to  another,  the  judge  may  accept  them 
in  behalf  of  another.  The  case  is  simlar  to  that  of  a  prisoner 
receiving  the  governor's  pardon.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to 
transfer  that  pardon  to  a  fellow-prisoner  at  will;  but  if  the 
governor  give  his  consent  that  the  "  pardon  "  be  executed  in 
behalf  of  another  whom  the  original  beneficiary  may  select, 
then  the  act  is  valid.  Suarez  ^  makes  this  plain,  when,  after 
describing  the  virtue  of  an  indulgence  and  its  application  di- 
rectly to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted,  he  adds :  "At  vero, 
si  ipsa  forma  et  tenor  indulgentiae  exprimatur,  ut  sic  operans 
possit  talem  fructum  sibi  vel  alteri  obtinere,  tunc  non  est 
dubium,  quin  possit  unus  pro  altero  operari  ad  lucrandum  illam 
indulgentiam,  quia  in  Summo  Pontifice  non  deest  potestas." 
The  same  opinion  is  maintained  by  Di  Lugo,  and  more  re- 
cently by  P.  Palmieri,  S.  J.,  in  a  dissertation  entitled  "An 
lucratus  Indulgentiam  possit  eam  ex  arbitrio  in  alterum  trans- 
ferre."  ' 


WHERE  SHOULD  THE  SECOND  ABLUTION  AT  MASS  BE  TAKEN? 

Qw.  You  would  oblige  me  much  if  you  could  kindly  give  your 
opinion  on  the  following  rubrical  doubt: 

Pater  A  asserit  "  secundam  ablutionem  sumendam  esse  in  piano 
in  comu  epistolae  sicut  fit  pro  lotione  digitorum  ad  offertorium 
quoties  Missa  celebratur  coram  Sanctissimo.  Et  ratio  est  quia  a) 
Rubricae  sunt  clarae  pro  loco  quo  lotio  facienda  est,  minime  vero 
relate  ad  ablutionem ;  et  sane  quaenam  esset  ratio  pro  diversitati  ? 
(loquimur  hie  tantum  de  Missa  lecta).    b)  Jam  a  multis  annis  ita 

1  De  Poenit.,  disp.  52,  s.  7,  n.  6. 

^  Analecta  Ecclesiastica,  Feb,  1895,  p.  89.  Cf.  also  Beringer  Abldsse, 
p.  79,  ed.  XIII. 
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egit  etiam  coram  claris  rubricistis  quin  aliquid  audierit  ab  ipsis 
contra  talem  praxim,  quam  a  sacerdotibus  in  rubricis  peritis 
didicit ;  nonne  sunt  auctores  qui  talem  praxim  suadeant  ?" 

Pater  autem  B  asserit  "  secundam  ablutionem  sumendam  esse 
in  cornu  Epistolae,  sed  non  in  piano;  et  ratio  est  quia  sic  clare 
affirmatur  (a) in  Caeremoniali  Baltimorensi  (P.  I,  cap.  IV,  n  7)  ; 
(&)A.  Wapelhorst,  O.  S.  F.  Compendia  Sacrae  Liturgiae  (P.  I. 
cap.  V,  art.  XVI,  n.  72)." 

Resp.  All  commentators  prescribe  that  when  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  exposed  the  celebrant  should  descend  in  planum 
for  the  washing  of  the  hands  at  the  Lavabo.  This  was  never 
prescribed,  however,  by  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  which, 
when  asked,  simply  answered :  Servetur  consuetude,  dummodo 
caveat  ne  terga  vertat  Sacramento.     (12  Nov.,  1831.) 

The  rubrics  indicate  that  at  the  ordinary  Mass  the  second 
ablution  be  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  altar  (Tit.  X,  n.  3.), 
although  many  authors  prescribe  the  going  to  the  Epistle 
corner  and  placing  the  chalice  on  the  altar  (unless  the  server 
be  unable  to  reach  the  fingers  in  this  position,  in  which  case 
the  celebrant  is  to  hold  the  chalice  in  front  of  the  altar). 

An  only  exception  with  regard  to  low  Mass  is  made  to  this 
rule,  in  the  "  Memoriale  Rituum  "  (Feria  V  in  Coena  Domini, 
Tit.  IV,  cap.  II,  §  I,  n.  19).  The  celebrant  there  is  directed 
after  the  first  ablution  to  place  the  chalice  outside  the  corporal 
toward  the  Epistle  side,  genuflect,  go  to  the  Epistle  corner, 
purify  his  fingers  over  the  chalice  super  altare  de  more,  return 
to  the  middle  of  the  altar,  genuflect,  and  take  the  ablution. 

Perhaps  an  argument  ex  convenientia  may  be  used.  The 
washing  of  the  fingers  at  the  Lavabo  is  an  ablutio  a  sordibus, 
which,  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  on  the  altar 
might  be  more  appropriately  done  extra  altare;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ablutio  after  Communion  is  made  ad  cautelam  pro 
sacris  particulis  quae  forte  digitis  adhaerent,  and  ex  majori 
reverentia. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Rites,  when  asked  whether  the  priest  should  leave  the  middle 
of  the  altar  for  the  ablutio  digitorum,  answered:  Serventur 
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ruhricae  pro  diversitate  Missae  (22  July,  1848)  and  later 
again:  Consulant  aiictores  prohatos  (30  Dec,  1881).  But 
both  of  these  answers  have  been  eliminated  from  the  authentic 
editions  of  the  Decrees.  Whence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
''  Memoriale  Rituum  "  should  be  followed  ad  unguem. 

Moreover,  we  fail  to  find  a  single  writer  on  Ceremonies  or 
a  liturgist  who  speaks  of  the  descensus  in  planum  for  the  ab- 
lutio  digitorum  in  the  proposed  case.  This  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  maintenance  of  a  practice  which  is  clearly 
abnormal,  even  if  witnessed  without  remonstrance  by  eminent 
liturgists. 


BENEDICTION  OF  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT  BEFOEE  THE 
END  or  MASS. 

Qu.  A  young  missionary  priest  who  has  to  travel  almost  con- 
tinually, visiting  small  groups  of  Catholics  who  are  scattered 
over  a  wide  district,  has  repeatedly  been  urged  to  give  Benedic- 
tion with  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  after  Mass.  He  spends  only 
a  day  in  each  place,  where  he  has  to  say  Mass  in  private  houses. 
Now,  it  has  been  suggested  to  him  to  do  as  follows :  Consecrate 
one  small  Host  more  than  is  required  for  communicating  the 
faithful;  keep  this  Host  in  the  ciborium  until  the  end  of  Mass, 
after  which,  without  taking  off  the  vestments,  the  usual  chant 
for  exposition  is  sung;  then  the  blessing  is  given  with  the  cibor- 
ium, and  after  the  singing  of  the  "  Laudate  "  the  priest  con- 
sumes the  Sacred  Species,  and  the  ablution  (kept  to  that  mo- 
ment) is  taken  as  usually.  Would  this  practice  be  tolerated  under 
the  above-mentioned  conditions? 

Or,  if  there  should  be  any  objection  to  the  celebrant's  taking 
the  Sacred  Species  after  Mass,  may  he  perform  the  ceremony 
mentioned  immediately  after  the  Communion  of  the  faithful,  and 
then  continue  the  Mass  to  the  end?  Your  opinion  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  W.  B. 

Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Resp.  We  hardly  think  that  the  suggested  arrangement 
would  be  approved  or  tolerated  if  submitted  to  the  S.  Con- 
gregation.    Benediction  after  Mass  is  not  a  necessity,  and  in 
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view  of  the  benediction  which  the  Mass  itself  conveys  to  the 
faithful,  seems  superfluous  unless  it  can  be  made  to  take  on 
the  character  of  a  special  and  solemn  service  such  as  the 
liturgy  prescribes  for  it.  Under  the  given  circumstances  it 
would  simply  imply  an  interruption  of  the  Mass,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  a  series  of  rubrical  prescriptions  which  are  very  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  belonging  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries.  Some  of  these  may  be 
here  indicated.  The  rubrics  prescribe  that  all  fragments  left 
over  from  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  the  Hosts  that  remain  to  be 
consumed,  shall  be  taken  at  the  Communion  in  the  Mass. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  made  when  the  celebrant 
hy  chance  discovers  a  Host  or  fragments  of  the  Consecrated 
Host,  after  his  Mass.  In  this  event,  if  there  be  no  other 
Mass,  and  if  there  be  no  place  in  which  to  preserve  the  Host  or 
the  fragments,  the  celebrant  is  authorized  to  consume  them 
after  the  Mass  (De  Defectu  Intent.,  N.  3). 

Moreover,  the  exposition  above  referred  to  in  connexion 
with  the  Benediction  to  be  given  is  what  is  known  in  the 
liturgy  as  "  Private  Exposition."  The  rubrics  for  Private 
Exposition  require  that  the  ciborium  covered  with  its  veil  re- 
main in  the  Tabernacle.  It  is  distinctly  forbidden  to  place 
it  on  the  altar  (S.  R.  C,  16  March,  1876). 

Finally,  there  is  the  express  prohibition  of  interrupting  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  performing  any  other  ceremony 
whatever,  unless  it  be  so  prescribed  by  the  rubrics,  or  allowed 
by  special  legislation,  as  in  the  case  of  preaching  at  the  Gospel, 
of  addressing  first  Communicants,  of  giving  the  Nuptial 
Blessing,  ordaining  of  priests,  or  consecrating  of  bishops. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
dispense  with  the  Benediction  service,  and  to  concentrate  all 
the  devotion  and  reverence  upon  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  by  making  it  as  solemn  and  edifying  as  the  circum- 
stances allow. 
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DO  UraULGENCED  BEADS  TRANSFEKRED  LOSE  THE 
INDULGENCES? 

Qu.  When  beads  have  been  blessed  by  the  Pope  (for  no  par- 
ticular person),  may  they  be  used  by  the  person  who  had  them 
blessed  but  who  intends  to  give  them  away?  Or  must  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  eventually  given  have  them  re-blessed  in 
order  to  gain  the  Papal  Indulgences  ? 

Resp.  The  general  interpretation  of  the  Decree  of  Alex- 
ander VII  forbidding  the  transfer  (by  loan)  of  blessed  ob- 
jects (with  the  intention  of  commimicating  the  indulgences), 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  indulgences  attached  to  the  ob- 
jects thus  loaned,  is  to  prevent  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom 
these  objects  were  in  the  first  instance  intended  as  gifts  the 
arrogant  assumption  that  they  might  dispense  to  others  the  in- 
dulgences by  loaning  the  indulgenced  objects  at  pleasure. 
Hence  the  mere  use  of  the  beads  by  a  person  other  than  the 
owner  for  whom  they  were  blessed,  does  not  strip  the  beads 
of  the  indulgences  attached  to  them. 

Thus  they  may  be  loaned  to  a  sick  person  who  cannot  well 
fix  his  mind  on  prayer  without  the  aid  of  some  tangible  re- 
minder of  the  mysteries,  such  as  the  series  of  decades  supplies, 
provided  there  is  no  intention  of  transferring  the  indulgences 
by  such  a  process.  In  like  manner  a  person  may  use  the  beads 
unknown  to  the  proprietor  without  forfeit  of  the  blessing. 
For  like  reasons  a  person  who  has  a  papal-indulgenced  pair 
of  beads  which  he  wishes  to  give  away,  may  legitimately  use 
the  same,  without  prejudice  to  the  privilege  of  the  blessing, 
if  he  have  no  intention  of  gaining  the  indulgences,  which  can 
only  be  gained  by  the  person  for  whom  the  object  blessed  was 
primarily  intended. 


THE  VINDICATION  OF  CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

In  conjunction  with  the  two  articles  on  Cardinal  Newman 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  we  have  the  pleasure  to  give  the 
subjoined  copy  of  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
commending  the  Bishop  of  Limerick's  recent  article  on  Car- 
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dinal  Newman  and  the  Modernists.  The  efforts  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  attempted  to  hide  behind  the  name  of  the 
illustrious  English  convert  have  failed  signally.  Not  only- 
have  they  read  into  his  always  lucid  writings  a  distinctly  false 
meaning,  as  the  articles  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review 
abundantly  demonstrate,  but  they  have  likewise  missed  the 
lesson  of  humility  and  submission  to  authority  which  shines 
out  of  the  learned  Cardinal's  books  and  life.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  partisans  of  Modernism  will  now  cease  their  dis- 
creditable tactics,  in  so  far  at  least  as  Cardinal  Newman  is 
concerned. 

Text  of  the  Letter. 
To  Our  Venerable  Brother,  Edward  Thomas,  Bishop 

OF  Limerick, 

PIUS  PP.  X. 
Venerable  Brother,  health  and  Apostolic  Benediction: 

We  would  have  you  know  that  your  pamphlet,  in  which  you 
show  that  the  writings  of  Cardinal  Newman,  so  far  from  dif- 
fering from  our  Encyclical  Letter  Pascendi,  are  in  closest  har- 
mony with  it,  has  our  strongest  approval.  You  could  not,  in- 
deed, have  done  better  service  alike  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
to  the  eminent  merit  of  the  man.  There  appears  to  have  been 
established,  amongst  those  whose  errors  we  have  condemned 
by  that  Letter,  as  it  were  a  fixed  rule  that  for  the  very  things 
which  they  themselves  have  invented  they  seek  the  sanction  of 
the  name  of  a  most  illustrious  man.  Accordingly,  they  freely 
claim  that  they  have  drawn  certain  fundamental  positions  from 
that  spring  and  source,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  we  could 
not  condemn  the  doctrines  which  are  their  very  own  without 
at  the  same  time,  nay,  in  priority  of  order,  condemning  the 
teaching  of  so  eminent  and  so  great  a  man.  If  one  did  not 
know  what  a  power  the  ferment  of  a  puffed-up  spirit  has  of 
overwhelming  the  mind,  it  would  seem  incredible  that  persons 
should  be  found  who  think  and  proclaim  themselves  Catholics, 
while  in  a  matter  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  religious  dis- 
cipline they  set  the  authority  of  a  private  teacher,  even  though 
an  eminent  one,  above  the  magisterium  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
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You  expose  not  only  their  contumacy,  but  their  artifice,  as  well. 
For  if,  in  what  he  wrote  before  he  professed  the  Catholic  Faith, 
there  may  perchance  be  found  something  which  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  some  of  the  formulas  of  the  Modernists,  you 
justly  deny  that  they  are  in  any  way  supported  thereby;  both 
because  the  meaning  underlying  the  words  is  very  different, 
as  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  and,  the  author  himself, 
on  entering  the  Catholic  Church,  submitted  all  his  writings  to 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  herself,  assuredly,  to  be 
corrected,  if  it  were  necessary.  As  for  the  numerous  and  im- 
portant books  which  he  wrote  as  a  Catholic,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  defend  them  against  the  suggestion  of  kindred  with 
heresy.  For  amongst  the  English  public  as  everybody  knows, 
John  Henry  Newman,  in  his  writings,  unceasingly  championed 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  such  a  way  that  his  work  was 
most  salutary  to  his  countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
highly  esteemed  by  our  predecessors.  Accordingly,  he  was 
found  worthy  to  be  made  a  Cardinal  by  Leo  XIII,  undoubtedly 
an  acute  judge  of  men  and  things;  and  to  him  thenceforward, 
throughout  all  his  life,  he  was  deservedly  most  dear.  No 
doubt  in  so  great  an  abundance  of  his  works  something  may  be 
found  which  may  seem  to  be  foreign  to  the  traditional  method 
of  the  theologians,  but  nothing  which  could  arouse  a  suspicion 
of  his  faith.  And  you  rightly  state  that  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  at  a  time  when  no  signs  of  the  new  heresy  had 
shown  themselves,  his  mode  of  expression  in  some  places  did 
not  display  a  special  caution,  but  that  the  Modernists  act 
wrongly  and  deceitfully  in  twisting  those  words  to  their  own 
meaning  in  opposition  to  the  entire  context.  We,  therefore, 
congratulate  you  on  vindicating  with  eminent  success,  through 
your  knowledge  of  all  his  writings,  the  memory  of  a  most  good 
and  wise  man;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  on 
having  secured  that  amongst  your  people,  especially  the  Eng- 
lish, those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  misuse  that  name 
already  cease  to  deceive  the  unlearned.  And  would  that  they 
truly  followed  Newman  as  a  teacher,  not  in  the  fashion  of 
those  who,   given   up   to   preconceived   opinions,   search   his 
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volumes,  and  with  deliberate  dishonesty  extract  from  them 
something  from  which  they  contend  that  their  views  receive 
support,  but  that  they  might  gather  his  principles  pure  and 
unimpaired,  and  his  example,  and  his  lofty  spirit.  From  so 
great  a  master  they  may  learn  many  noble  things :  in  the  first 
place,  to  hold  the  magisterium  of  the  Church  sacred,  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  doctrine  handed  down  by  the  Fathers,  and, 
what  is  the  chief  thing  for  the  preservation  of  Catholic  truth, 
to  honor  and  obey  with  the  utmost  fidelity  the  successor  of 
the  Blessed  Peter. 

Moreover,  Venerable  Brother,  we  give  thanks  from  our 
heart  to  you,  and  to  your  clergy  and  people,  for  your  dutiful 
zeal  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  poverty  by  sending  the  usual 
donation ;  and  in  order  to  win  for  you,  and  first  of  all  yourself 
in  particular,  the  gifts  of  the  Divine  bounty,  and  also  to 
testify  our  good  will,  we  most  lovingly  impart  the  Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's,  the  loth  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  1908,  the  fifth  of  Our  Pontificate. 

Pius  PP.  X. 


WOMEFS  FUNCTIONS  IN  SOLEMN  CHURCH  SERVICES. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  command  to 
establish  a  universal  and  thorough  reform  of  the  methods  of 
liturgical  singing  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  common 
use,  there  has  been  much  needless  questioning,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  to  what  the  Pope  meant,  and,  on  the  other,  as  to 
what  it  was  possible  to  do  in  compliance  with  his  evident 
wishes. 

To  one  who  is  not  disposed  to  fortify  himself  in  a  position 
which  he  finds  it  troublesome  to  give  up,  or  to  which  he  has 
committed  himself  by  previous  statements  and  doings  that 
might  make  prompt  obedience  look  like  inconsistency,  the  whole 
matter  would  appear  to  be  simple  enough.  There  had  been 
introduced  into  our  church  services  certain  recognized  customs 
which,  although  not  necessarily  wrong,  were  in  very  many 
cases  productive  of  harm  to  the  faithful.     The  chief  element 
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in  this  harm  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  singing  at  the  litur- 
gical services  had  come  gradually  to  be  consigned  to  the  care 
and  discretion  of  men  and  women  promiscuously  gathered  in 
organ-lofts,  usually  at  the  back  of  the  church.  This  practice 
had  two  effects  more  or  less  injurious  to  faith  and  devotion. 
It  caused  the  introduction  of  secular  and  at  times  frivolous 
music  into  the  church  services,  and  it  gave  frequent  and  easy 
occasion  for  disedification  by  the  thoughtless  or  indevout  con- 
duct of  the  singers.  These  were  as  a  rule  engaged  merely 
for  their  voices  and  without  any  consideration  of  their  pos- 
session of  either  the  faith  or  the  reverence  that  would  enable 
them  properly  to  interpret  the  prayers  they  chanted  in  the 
name  of  a  faith-inspired  congregation. 

Against  these  two  classes  of  abuses  the  Holy  Father  pro- 
vided a  twofold  remedy  by  positive  legislation,  regarding  (a) 
the  persons  to  be  admitted  to  the  office  of  liturgical  chanters; 
(b)  the  quality  of  music  to  be  sung  at  the  liturgical  services. 
The  positive  provisions  of  this  legislation,  briefly  stated,  or- 
dained that — 

1.  The  liturgical  chant  is  to  be  assigned  to  specially  trained 
persons — Catholic  men  and  boys — who  belong,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  sanctuary  (of  which  the  liturgical  choir  forms  an  es- 
sential part). 

2.  Congregational  singing,  in  which  the  people,  in  the  body 
of  the  church,  answer  the  liturgical  prayers,  is  to  be  en- 
couraged ;  it  might  supply  or  supplement  the  special  sanctuary 
choir. 

3.  The  music  to  be  used  in  these  services  is  to  be  of  a  defin- 
itely prescribed  character,  so  as  to  exclude  what  is  trivial  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  sacred 
services. 

These  three  points  sum  up,  I  think,  the  whole  matter.  The 
first  in  general  excludes  the  service  of  women,  since  they 
are  debarred  from  public  ministry  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
second  point  includes  women  in  the  body  of  the  congregation 
taking  part  in  the  common  chant,  with  men  and  children.  By 
a  twisting  of  the  literal   interpretation   of  the  law,   a  con- 
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elusion  has  been  drawn  from  its  words  which  frustrates  the 
end  of  the  law  itself.  The  reasoning  is  this :  Congregational 
singing  is  permitted  and  even  commanded;  but  the  singing 
of  men  and  women  gathered  in  the  organ-gallery  at  the  back 
of  the  church  (since  it  is  not  that  of  a  sanctuary  choir)  is 
nothing  more  than  congregational  singing;  therefore,  the  for- 
bidden system  may  continue,  and  so  women  are  free  to  sing 
with  men  in  the  organ-loft,  provided  they  sing  the  prescribed 
liturgical  music. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  motive  which  prompts 
this  interpretation  of  the  Pope's  Motu  proprioy  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  is  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Holy  See.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  assume  any  prerogative  of  superior  in- 
formation as  to  what  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  may  have  in 
mind;  we  simply  take  the  common-sense  view,  determined  by 
the  expressed  motives  and  the  declared  line  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  legislating  authority.  The  Holy  See  never  had 
the  slightest  intention  to  prevent  women  from  devout  partici- 
pation in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  by  their  taking 
part  in  the  congregational  chant,  or  by  forming  distinct  choirs 
for  devotional  singing  in  church.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
the  legislation  which,  rightly  interpreted,  leads  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. But  select  mixed  choirs,  such  as  are  in  vogue  for 
concert  purposes  in  the  performance  of  secular  music,  are  for- 
bidden because  they  open  the  way  to  abuses  and  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  levitical  service  in  the  Catholic  liturgy 
which  the  Church  as  heir  to  the  ancient  ceremonial  of  the 
Temple  maintains. 

In  a  recent  decision  of  the  S.  Congregation  about  the  sing- 
ing of  women  in  church,  the  mind  of  the  Holy  See  is  made 
still  more  clear.  The  question  was,  whether  the  custom  of  per- 
mitting women  and  girls  to  sing  at  the  services  on  solemn 
feasts  within  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  choir,  or  outside  of  it 
{extra  amhitiim  chori),  may  be  retained.  The  answer  was 
simply,  no :  that  such  custom  is  an  abuse,  and  is  to  be  abolished 
as  soon  as  possible.  (See  Analecta,  pp.  547-8,  for  text  of  the 
document. ) 
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The  the  interrogator,  fearing  that  this  decision  might  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  women  even  from 
congregational  singing,  otherwise  approved  by  the  Holy  See, 
asked  further,  whether  women  and  girls,  occupying  their 
usual  seats  in  the  body  of  the  church,^  are  permitted  to  sing 
in  the  unvarying  parts  of  the  Mass  and  Vesper  services,  or  at 
least  join  in  the  hymns  at  the  usual  devotions.  The  answer 
was :  Yes,  certainly.  And  the  Holy  See,  moreover,  interprets 
its  meaning:  Men  and  boys,  and  in  a  measure  also  women, 
are  to  have  their  share  in  celebrating  the  divine  praises  dur- 
ing the  public  services  of  the  Church.  But  choirs  exclusively 
composed  of  women  are  not  to  be  organized  for  such  purpose 
when  there  is  a  regular  male  choir  available  for  the  liturgical 
services,  unless  the  bishop  have  grave  reasons  for  departing 
from  the  regular  rule;  and  then  with  such  precautions  as  will 
prevent  the  old  abuses. 

In  other  words,  so  we  understand  the  law,  the  Holy  See 
prohibits  mixed  choirs  of  men  and  women,  in  the  hitherto 
accepted  sense.  It  also  forbids,  for  parish  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, choirs  exclusively  composed  of  women.  Honest  con- 
gregational singing,  in  which  there  is  no  return  to  the  "  mixed 
choir  "  as  a  separate  (and  usually  paid)  institution,  is  permis- 
sible in  exceptional  cases,  for  which  the  bishop  must  give  leave. 
The  decrees  of  the  Holy  See  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
proper  custom  in  chapels  of  religious  women,  where  the  nuns 
in  their  stalls  chant  and  answer  the  regular  liturgy. 


THE  VESTMENTS  FOR  THE  CLERGY  IN  PROCESSION  BEFORE 
PONTIFICAL  MASS. 

Qu.  The  Ceremonial  for  the  use  of  Catholic  Churches  in  the 
United  States  says  (Part  V,  Chapter  VI,  Article  I,  No.  lo)  that 
in  the  procession  to  the  altar  before  Pontifical  Mass  priests  may 
be  vested  in  copes,  chasubles,  dalmatics,  and  tunics,  apparently 
to  enhance  the  solemnity.     May  this  be  done? 

*  Where  pews  are  assigned  to  men  separate  from  those  for  the  women, 
as  the  questioner  expressly  adds. 
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Resp.  Rigorously  speaking,  only  Canons  of  the  Cathedral 
may  assume  sacred  vestments  at  Pontifical  services,  and  then 
only  when  the  ceremonies  take  place  in  the  cathedral  of  which 
they  are  canons.  (Deer.  2057  and  2136.)  Canons  of  colle- 
giate chapters  may  not  do  so.  (Deer.  235  [18],  456,  1766, 
1871.) 

The  custom,  however,  prevails  in  some  places  by  which  on 
extraordinary  solemn  occasions  all  the  priests  are  vested  in  this 
manner.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  this  occurred  in 
Orvieto,  Italy,  in  1895,  ^^  presence  of  four  Cardinals  and  more 
than  one  hundred  bishops.  Since  we  must  assume  that  the 
authorities  at  Orvieto  were  fully  cognizant  of  what  the  cere- 
monies and  decrees  of  the  S.  C.  of  Rites  prescribe,  it  would 
seem  that  where  such  custom  exists  it  is  also  sanctioned. 


THE  "ORATIO  PEO  EPISCOPO"  WHEN  THE  COADJUTOR 
BECOMES  THE  ORDINARY. 

Qu.  In  case  a  coadjutor  with  right  of  succession  becomes  the 
Ordinary  of  a  diocese,  by  the  death,  removal,  or  resignation  of 
the  bishop  whose  coadjutor  he  was,  on  which  day  is  the  oratio 
pro  episcopo  to  be  said  at  Mass,  the  day  of  his  nomination  as 
coadjutor  or  the  day  when  he  becomes  Ordinary? 


Resp.  Formerly  it  was  said  on  the  day  on  which  he  suc- 
ceeded the  bishop,  who  died  or  resigned  or  was  removed.  At 
present  the  oration  must  be  said  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Apostolic  Letter  in  forma  Brevis  for  the  coadjutorship  with 
right  of  succession  was  given.      (S.  R.  C,  30  January,  1878.) 


THE  BISHOP  AND  THE  "ABSOLUTIO  AD  FERETRTJM  ' 
ONCE  MORE. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  we  answered  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  coadjutor  or  an  auxiliary  bishop,  who  is  at  the 
same  time  vicar  general  of  the  diocese,  has  the  right  to  per- 
form the  "Absolutio  ad  Feretrum  "  in  the  case  where  another 
priest  had  celebrated  the  Mass.      The  interpretation  of  the 
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words  "  ex  Decretis  hoc  jure  gaudere  tantum  Episcopum  loci 
Ordinarium "  seemed  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  and  the 
words  of  Van  der  Stappen  "  ergo  neque  parochus,  neque 
canonicus,  neque  episcopus  non  loci  Ordinarius  "  confirmed 
our  reading  that,  since  the  vicar  general  enjoys  the  right  of 
Ordinary,  he  also  shares  the  privilege  above-mentioned,  pro- 
vided he  is  at  the  same  time  a  bishop.  The  Rev.  Fr.  A. 
Schulte,  author  of  Benedicenda  and  Consecranda,  has  since 
then  obtained  from  a  leading  member  of  the  S.  Congregation 
of  Rites  an  opinion  which  limits  the  right  of  giving  the 
"Absolutio  ad  Feretrum  "  under  the  above-mentioned  condi- 
tion to  the  bishop  alone  who  administers  the  diocese,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  vicar  general  even  if  he  be  a  bishop.  Father 
Schulte  writes: 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  it  is  stated 
that  an  auxiliary  or  coadjutor  bishop,  if  he  be  vicar  general  of 
the  diocese,  may  give  the  Absolution  after  the  exequial  Mass, 
even  if  he  does  not  celebrate  said  Mass.  The  reason  given  is 
that,  being  vicar-general,  he  is  one,  and  of  equal  right  with  the 
ruling  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  refer  this  question  to  the 
chief  official  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  and  his  answer  was : 

"  Tantummodo  Episcopus  loci  potest  dare  Absolutionem  in  fine 
missae  defunctorum  (sicut  benedicere  cereos,  cineres,  palmas) 
licet  non  ipse  missam  celebret.  Vicarius  Generalis,  etsi  charac- 
tiere  episcopali  insignitus,  non  est  episcopus  loci.  Est  quidem 
Ordinarius,  sed  quatenus  Vicarius.  Porro  exercitium  pontifica- 
lium  habet  ratione  characteris  episcopalis,  ideoque  dignitas  Vi- 
carialis  nil  in  hoc  exercitio  tribuit.  Quod  ita  verum  est,  ut  in 
decreto  4023  includitur  etiam  Vicarius  Generalis  (episcopus  titu- 
laris)  inter  eos,  quibus  Episcopus  loci  nequit  cedere  thronum." 
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RECENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Die- 
tionnaire  de  la  Bible  has  been  brought  to  its  close,  and  the  first 
fascicle  of  the  fifth  volume  has  reached  its  readers.^  The  work 
is  too  well  known  to  need  either  further  description  or  com- 
mendation ;  but  there  is  an  article  on  St.  Paul  in  the  last  part 
of  the  fourth  volume,  and  a  study  on  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
first  fascicle  of  the  fifth  volume  which  deserve  special  mention. 
In  the  present  paper  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
review  of  the  article  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Pentateuch.  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  Pentateuch 
is  Eugene  Mangenot,  Professor  of  Scripture  in  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  Paris.  He  gives  us  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  investigations  concerning  the  names  of  the  Pentateuch,  its 
division,  its  text,  its  style,  its  Messianic  prophecies,  and  its 
commentaries.  The  information  given  under  these  various 
headings  is  not  new,  but  it  is  conveyed  in  a  brief  and  clear 
form.  M.  Mangenot  is  able  to  do  this  the  more  easily  because 
he  has  gone  over  the  field  of  Pentateuchal  study  in  his  work 
entitled  Uauthenticite  mosdique  du  Pentateuque.^  It  can  not 
be  expected  that  the  writer  should  refer  to  literature  published 
or  to  finds  made  after  his  contribution  on  the  Pentateuch  had 
been  printed.  There  is  no  reference,  e.  g.,  to  the  manuscript 
containing  Deuteronomy  and  Josue  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
which  was  bought,  together  with  three  other  manuscripts,  by 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit,  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  early  in 
1907,  of  a  dealer  named  Ali  Arabi,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  manuscript  once  contained  also  Genesis  to  Numbers 
inclusive.' 

^  Paris,  1908 :  Letouzey  et  Ane.         -  Paris,  1907 :  Letouzey  et  Ane. 
8  A  fuller  description  of  the  four  Freer  manuscripts  was  promised  by 
the  American  Journal  of  ArchcBology  for  the  March  number,  1908. 
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M.  Mangenot  devotes  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  article 
to  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  No  need 
to  say  that  the  question  is  treated  from  a  conservative  point  of 
view.  The  tendency  of  the  writer,  the  character  of  the  Dic- 
tionnaire,  and  the  present  attitude  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
led  one  to  expect  almost  a  priori  such  a  manner  of  treatment. 
It  is  very  important  at  present  that  Catholic  readers  should 
understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  theological  note  or  certainty  of  the  thesis,  its 
main  proofs,  and  the  answers  to  its  principal  difficulties.  The 
following  summary  may  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  study 
M.  Mangenot's  article  with  more  ease  and  profit. 

1.  Meaning  of  Mosaic  Authorship.  The  Decree  of  the 
Biblical  Commission  concerning  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  approved  of  by  Pope  Pius  X,  27  June,  1906,  allows 
us  to  hold  the  following  views :  a.  Moses  may  have  employed 
secretaries  chosen  and  directed  by  himself  in  such  a  way  that 
he  could  publish  their  work  under  his  personal  guarantee;  h. 
he  may  have  reproduced  or  utilized  written  documents  or  oral 
traditions  in  case  of  events  preceding  his  time;  c.  slight  modi- 
fications may  have  been  introduced  into  the  work  of  Moses 
without  interfering  with  his  substantial  authorship,  or  in- 
spired authors  may  have  added  a  few  chapters.  The  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  does  not  imply  that  every  word 
of  the  whole  work  has  been  either  written  or  dictated  by 
Moses,  but  that  it  has  been  published  under  his  responsibility, 
and  that  it  faithfully  expresses  what  he  ordered  his  secretaries 
to  write  in  his  name.  That  this  view  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
is  not  new,  may  be  inferred  from  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
scholars,  both  Christian  and  Jewish,  who  wrote  before  the  date 
of  the  Decree. 

2.  Certainty  of  the  Mosaic  Authorship,  a.  M.  Mangenot 
does  not  mention  any  theologians  who  believe  that  the  Mosaic 
Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  revealed  in  explicit  terms,  h. 
Mechineau  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  implicitly  and  formally  con- 
tained in  revealed  truth,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  derived  from  re- 
vealed expressions  by  a  mere  explanation  of  terms,  and  not  by 
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a  process  of  reasoning  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.*  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  it  is  an  error  in  faith  to  deny  the  Mosaic 
Authorship,  c.  M.  Mangenot  himself,^  Father  Brucker  ^  and 
others  maintain  that  the  Mosa'c  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
has  been  only  virtually  revealed,  i.  e.  that  it  is  inferred  from 
revealed  truth  by  a  process  of  strict  reasoning.  Thus  con- 
nected with  revelation,  and  taught  by  the  ordinary  teach 'ng 
body  of  the  Church,  it  must  be  regarded  as  theologically 
certain;  the  contrary  teaching  is  not  heretical,  as  long  as  it  is 
not  condemned  by  the  Church;  but  it  must  be  considered  as 
erroneous,  or  at  least  as  rash.  d.  Finally  between  the  years 
1887  and  1906  there  appeared  a  number  of  publications  which 
represented  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  neither 
revealed  nor  taught  by  the  Church,  but  as  a  debatable  opinion ; 
at  that  time,  no  ecclesiastical  pronouncement  had  favored  the 
contrary  doctrine. 

3.  Proofs  for  the  Mosaic  Authorship.  M.  Mangenot  de- 
rives his  proofs  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
from  external  and  internal  evidence. 

a.  External  Evidence.  The  external  evidence  favoring  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  is  based  on  the  teach'ng 
of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  New  Testament,  of  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, and  of  Christian  tradition.  If  this  fourfold  testimony 
can  be  established,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship is  connected  with  revealed  truth. 

(a)  The  Old  Testament.  M.  Mangenot  shows  that  the  liter- 
ary activity  of  Moses  and  his  relation  to  the  Pentateuch  is  at- 
tested by  the  Pentateuch  itself,  and  by  the  historical  and  the 
prophet  cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  finds  that  the 
earliest  testimony  attributes  to  Moses  explicitly  certain  por- 
tions of  our  present  Pentateuch,  notably  Deuteronomy. 
Esdras,  Nehemias,  and  the  author  of  Paralipomena  ascribe  to 
Moses  the  redaction  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.     The  Old  Testa- 

*  L'origine  mosaique  du  Pentateuque,  p.  34. 
^  L'authenticite  mcsaique  du  Pentateuque,  pp.  267-310. 
«  Authenticite  des  livres  de   Moise,  Etudes,   March   1888,  p.   327;  Jan. 
1897,  pp.  122-123. 
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ment,  therefore,  favors  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  its  first 
five  books. 

(/5)  The  New  Testament.  Though  some  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment passages  may  refer  to  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  not  to  the  whole  work,  still  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  spoke  of  the  whole  work  in  terms  current  at  their 
time,  thus  attributing,  at  least  indirectly,  the  Law  to  Moses. 
They  shared  the  common  conviction  of  their  contemporaries 
as  to  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  they  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  belief,  if  not  directly  and  formally  at  least 
.  indirectly  and  equivalently.  Whenever  they  mention  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pentateuch,  they  identify  him  with  Moses.  In  or- 
der to  prove  that  tradition  has  attributed  a  work  to  a  certain 
author,  critics  do  not  demand  that  the  writers  who  quote 
from  it,  should  quote  the  whole  work;  it  is  quite  enough  if 
they  attribute  to  the  author  the  part  which  they  happen  to  use. 
We  must  not  require  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  what  we 
do  not  require  of  profane  authors. 

{7)  Jewish  Tradition.  M.  Mangenot  dates  back  the  Jewish 
tradition  concerning  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity :  the  author  of 
the  Books  of  Kings,  Esdras,  Nehem'as,  Malachias,  the  author 
of  Paralipomena,  the  Septuagint  translators  are  his  pre-Chris- 
tian witnesses.  In  the  first  century,  he  appeals  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus  Christ,  to  Josephus,  and  Philo.  Then 
follows  the  testimony  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  of  that  of 
Babylon.  The  writer  maintains  that  the  tradition  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  Synagogue  til  our  own  times,  admitting  of 
only  few  and  recent  exceptions  among  the  representatives  of 
Jewish  tradition.  Some  of  the  Rabbis  have  had  recourse  to 
notable  exaggerations  and  fables  in  order  to  defend  their 
tradition. 

{^)  Christian  Tradition.  The  Christ'an  tradition  concerning 
the  Mosaic  authorship  starts  with  the  belief  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  Among  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  M.  Mangenot  ap- 
peals to  St.  Clement  and  Barnabas;  among  the  early  Apolo- 
gists, to  St.  Justin,   St.  Theophilus,  and  the  author  of  the 
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Cohortatio  ad  Grcocos;  among  the  other  writers  of  the  first 
centuries,  to  St.  Irengeus,  St.  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Marius  Victorinus,  St.  Athanasius,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Dio- 
dorus  of  Tarsus,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  many  others.  Christian 
tradition  in  its  life  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  recent  times 
has  been  well  described  by  Prof.  Hoberg.''  One  is  tempted 
to  ask  whether  the  thesis  concerning  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  supported  by  a  clearer  and  more  gen- 
eral tradition  than  many  another  doctrine  which  has  become 
a  dogma  defined  by  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church. 

h.  Internal  Evidence.  M.  Mangenot  examines  also  the  con- 
tents of  the  Pentateuch  and  its  form  as  to  their  testimony  in 
favor  of  their  Mosaic  origin. 

(a)  Contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  There  are  two  character- 
istics in  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch  which  favor  its  Mosaic 
origin.  Its  author  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
Egyptian  affairs,  and  he  must  have  written  for  the  Israelites 
after  their  exodus  from  Egypt  and  before  their  entry  into  the 
Promised  Land.  Moreover,  the  Egypticity  of  the  work  is 
such  that  it  fits  in  with  the  Egypt  of  about  the  fifteenth  century 
B.  C,  but  does  pot  agree  with  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaias.  Still,  the  critics 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  writing,  or  the  redaction,  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Pentateuch  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  great 
Prophet.  We  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the  details  which 
place  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  between  the  time  of 
Israel's  exit  from  Egypt  and  its  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land ; 
the  reader  will  find  this  part  of  M.  Mangenot's  article  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  If  then  the  contents  of  the  work 
demand  that  its  author  must  have  known  Egypt  well,  and 
must  have  written  while  Israel  was  in  the  desert,  can  we  find 
any  one  who  answers  these  requirements  better  than  Moses? 

(i3)  Form  of  the  Pentateuch.     Under  this  head  M.  Mangenot 

^  Moses  und  der  Pentateuch,  p.  72  i.,  Freiburg,  1905. 
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enumerates  a  list  of  peculiarities  limited  to  the  Pentateuch. 
These  facts  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  Moses  must  have 
written  the  Pentateuch,  but  they  fit  in  well  with  its  Mosaic 
authorship.  Various  answers  have  been  made  to  this  argu- 
ment ;  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been  explained  why  these  peculiari- 
ties should  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch  alone,  not  extending 
even  to  the  Book  of  Josue. 

4.  Difficulties  against  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. This  section  of  the  article  comprises  two  parts:  the 
history  of  the  difficulties,  and  the  answer  to  the  principal 
exceptions. 

a.  History  of  the  Difficulties.  Some  readers  will  find  this 
part  more  interesting  than  the  following ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
they  will  derive  as  much  benefit  from  it.  After  a  general  out- 
line of  the  forerunners  of  the  critical  theories,  M.  Mangenot 
enumerates  the  various  theories  successively  propounded  by 
the  critics:  the  hypothesis  of  documents,  that  of  fragments, 
that  of  complements,  and  the  new  documentary  theory.  The 
former  three  of  these  are  only  of  an  historical  interest ;  at  pres- 
ent, we  have  to  deal  with  the  fourth  theory.  The  four  prin- 
cipal documents  it  assumes,  the  Yahvistic,  the  Elohistic,  the 
Deuteronomic,  and  the  Priestly,  are  briefly  and  clearly  de- 
scribed by  M.  Mangenot.  He  tells  us  also  how  the  various 
documents  were  combined  by  successive  redactors. 

h.  Solution  of  the  Difficulties.  This  section  considers  the 
critical  method  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  conclusions,  the  gen- 
eral arguments  against  the  unity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  the  particular  arguments  derived  from  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  legislation  and  from  philology. 

(a)  Critical  Method  and  Conclusions.  The  following  are 
the  principal  mistakes  of  the  critics:  they  neglect  external 
evidence;  they  appeal  to  anomalies  of  the  actual  te:xt  which  are 
accounted  for  more  easily  in  ways  different  from  the  critical 
assumptions ;  they  deny  the  unity  and  the  antiquity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch without  supplying  anything  satisfactory  to  replace 
these  two  elements.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  con- 
tributed to  the  Homiletic  Review  (July,  1907)  an  article  en- 
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titled  "  The  Documentary  Theory  of  the  Pentateuch :  A  Test 
Case";  referrmg  to  the  critical  method,  he  says:  "We  are 
told  that  it  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  facts  of  physical 
science  .  .  .  But  the  facts  of  science  rest  upon  inductive  evi- 
dence, and  v^hen  we  ask,  what  is  the  inductive  evidence 
for  the  documentary  theory  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  find 
that  it  is  not  such  as  would  be  received  either  in  a  court  of 
law  or  in  a  court  of  science.  The  critical  analyst  professes  to 
be  able  to  separate  the  books  of  Moses  into  documents  of 
various  age,  defining  the  exact  portion  of  verse  or  passage 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends,  or  where  a  final 
editor  has  come  to  fit  the  two  together  so  skilfully  as  to  de- 
ceive all  but  the  elect  scholars  of  to-day.  Hebrew,  however, 
is  a  dead  language,  and  when  we  ask  the  analyst  to  apply  his 
method  to  our  own  English  or  to  modern  French,  and  simi- 
larly divide  and  dissect  the  novels  of  Besant  and  Rice,  or  Erk- 
man  and  Chatrian,  which  we  know  to  be  composite,  he  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  he  cannot  do  so.  It  is  only  to  a  dead 
language,  imperfectly  known,  and  of  which  but  a  fragment  of 
its  literature  has  been  preserved,  that  his  methods  will  apply. 
In  the  eyes  of  science  such  methods  must  stand  self- 
condemned." 

(/3)  General  Arguments.  Under  this  head  M.  Mangenot 
considers  what  the  critics  have  said  about  the  impersonal  style, 
the  anachronisms,  and  the  so-called  doublets  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  first  of  these  peculiarities  may  be  due  to  the  employ  of  sec- 
retaries; the  second  has  been  variously  and  repeatedly  ex- 
plained, all  authors  agreeing  that  it  is  partly  due  to  glosses. 
The  doublets  are  partly  artificially  construed  by  the  critxs, 
and  partly  due  to  the  use  of  different  sources,  or  to  the  ob- 
jective repetition  of  the  facts  themselves.  Prof.  Sayce  (/.  c.) 
believes  that  the  validity  of  the  Documentary  Theory  can  be 
tested  in  the  flood  story.  A  Babylonian  version  of  it  has  been 
found,  "  the  age  of  which  can  be  approximately  fixed."  "  If 
the  critical  analysis  was  right,"  the  Professor  continues,  "  the 
Babylonian  version  of  the  narrative  would  agree  either  with 
the  Elohistic  or  the  Yahvistic  account  discovered  in  the  book  of 
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Genesis ;  it  could  agree  with  the  combined  account  as  we  have 
it  in  the  present  text  of  the  Bible  only  if  it  was  composed  sub- 
sequently to  the  latter.  But  this  is  just  what  it  does.  Some 
of  its  details  [the  writer  enumerates  ten]  are  those  found 
only  in  the  so-called  Elohistic  portions  of  the  Biblical  History; 
others  [he  enumerates  four  minute  details]  are  found  only  in 
the  Yahvistic  portions  .  .  .  Consequently,  if  the  documentary 
theory  is  correct,  the  Babylonian  account  must  either  have  been 
written  after  the  Yahvistic  and  Elohistic  versions  had  been 
pieced  together  into  the  narrative  we  now  have  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  or  else  the  Yahvist  and  Elohist,  in  spite  of  their 
not  being  contemporaries,  must  have  agreed  to  copy  the  Baby- 
lonian story  on  the  mutual  understanding  that  the  one  in- 
serted what  the  other  omitted.'*  The  critics  themselves  do  not 
admit  the  first  alternative,  and  the  second  alternative  is  a 
chronological  impossibility.  Hence  "  the  documentary  theory 
breaks  down  under  the  first  scientific  test  that  can  be  applied 
to  it." 

(y)  Particular  Arguments  based  on  Pentateiichal  Legislation. 
The  critics  contend  that  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  a  three- 
fold progressive  legislation  the  first  form  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  second  in  Deu- 
teronomy, and  the  third  in  the  Priestly  Code.  This  they  ex- 
emplify in  the  laws  concerning  altars  and  sanctuary,  concern- 
ing sacrifices,  concerning  feasts,  concerning  priests  and  Levites. 
Moreover,  they  point  out  that  according  to  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  three  successive  legislations  were 
observed  in-  three  successive  periods.  Hence  they  infer  the 
composite  nature  and  post-Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
M.  Mangenot  deals  with  all  these  difficulties  in  detail,  a  pro- 
cess which  space  does  not  allow  us  to  imitate.  We  can  only 
indicate  some  of  the  principal  features  of  his  solutions:  i**  The 
law  concerning  the  unity  of  sanctuary  was  not  intended  to  bind 
the  Israelites  before  the  erection  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
(Mangenot),  or  it  referred  to  the  public  and  national  sacri- 
fices, not  to  the  private  ones ;  ^  or  again,  the  various  names 

8  Van   Hoonacker,    Le   lieu   du   culte    dans    la   legislation   rituelle   des 
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occurring  in  the  historical  books  are  really  only  synonyms 
for  only  two  or  three  places  which  successively  were  the  one 
centre  of  worship  in  Israel.^  2**  The  four  kinds  of  sacrifices 
were  known  in  Israel  before  the  time  of  Ezechiel.  3^  In  the 
same  way,  Ezechiel  presupposes  the  distinction  between  the 
priests  and  Levites/^  4®  The  arguments  drawn  from  the  his- 
torical books  are  nearly  in  every  case  argumenta  ex  silentio, 
and  M.  Mangenot  points  out  that  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  they  are  valid  are  not  verified. 

(6)  Arguments  based  on  Philology.  M.  Mangenot  draws 
attention  to  various  considerations :  Our  present  Hebrew  text 
has  suffered  in  the  process  of  transcription;  in  the  case  of 
Genesis,  Moses  probably  employed  various  written  sources; 
besides,  different  secretaries  have  different  styles;  again,  dif- 
ferent subjects  demand  different  literary  treatment.  This 
whole  argument  has  lost  much  of  its  apparent  importance; 
but  its  particulars  may  be  studied  in  the  work  of  Mangenot,^^ 
Martin,^^  and  von  Hummelauer.^^ 


CATECHETICS. 


I.  Keform  of  the  Catechism  The  Review  published  in  the 
February  issue  a  short  account  of  recent  progress  in  catecheti- 
cal reform.  It  is  of  comparative  worth  to  add  another  illus- 
stration  of  this  progress,  taken  from  a  country  which  to 
American  minds  shows  considerable  backwardness  in  religion, 
namely   Hungary.     The   new   German   Augsburg  catechism 

Hebreux    (Museon   April-Oct.    1894,   XIII,   pp.    195   ff.;   299   ff. ;   533   ff . ; 
XIV,  pp.  17  ff. 

®  Poels,  Examen  critique  de  I'histoire  du  sanctuaire  de  I'arche,  Lou- 
vain,  1897. 

10  Cf.  Van  Hoonacker,  Les  pretres  et  les  Levites  dans  le  livre  d'Ezechiel, 
Revue  bibliqtie,  1899,  VIII,  180  ff,  192  ff. 

11  L'autheticite  mosaique  du  Pentateuque,  Paris,  1907,  pp.  56  ff.,  85  ff., 
Ill  f.,  144  ff. 

12  Introduction  a  la  critique  generale  de  I'A.  T.,  Paris  1886- 1887,  I.  pp. 
576  ff. 

^3  Deuteronomium,  Paris,  1901,  pp.  138  ff. 
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represents  ten  years  of  labor.  The  new  Magyar  catechisms 
took  only  five  years  of  hard  work,  but  then  reformers  had  be- 
fore them  such  splendid  German  works  as  Linden's  and  the 
Augsburg  catechisms,  which  two  to-day  easily  surpass  any 
others  in  the  book  market,  Faerber's  included,  although  Faer- 
ber's  ranks  among  the  best.  The  cumbrous  Deharbe  catechism 
had  been  used  in  Hungary  for  half  a  century  past.  For  years 
prominent  catechists  had  been  calling  the  attention  of  the 
bishops  to  its  defects. 

It  took  so  much  to  institute  a  reform  simply  because  in- 
fluential persons  maintained  that  it  was  unwise  to  change  ma- 
terially traditional  forms  of  religious  text-books.  As  every- 
where else,  so  in  Hungary  it  became  evident  that  much  of  the 
decay  in  religion  was  attributable  directly  to  defective  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  this  partially  to  defective  text-books. 
In  the  year  1902  the  Magyar  bishops  first  took  counsel  about 
the  reform  of  the  catechism.  Bishop  Majlath  of  Transyl- 
vania was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  work.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  how  this  reform  was  carried  out.  Public  op- 
portunity was  given  to  as  many  professional  catechists  as  pos- 
sible to  express  their  views  and  take  part  in  the  reform — 
without  any  unnecessary  restriction  of  utterance.  For  this 
purpose  Bishop  Majlath  before  all  else  assembled  the  cate- 
chists of  the  country  in  Budapest.  The  conference  was  well 
attended.  The  bishops  then  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
best  catechists  in  their  respective  dioceses  and  charged  it  with 
the  work.  The  committee  elected  a  referee,  who  with  two 
other  committee-members  drew  up  a  sketch  of  the  future 
catechism.  This  sketch  was  printed  and  communicated  to  all 
the  members  of  the  committee,  who  in  turn  added  their  an- 
notations and  returned  them  to  the  referee.  The  revised 
sketch  followed  the  same  course.  Furthermore,  the  whole 
committee  of  the  country  repeatedly  held  conferences  under 
the  presidency  of  Bishop  Majlath  and  thoroughly  discussed 
every  phase  of  the  work.  After  this  the  sketch  was  given  to 
the  public  and  everybody  was  invited  either  to  draw  up  an 
independent  sketch  or  present  his  remarks.     The  second  sketch 
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was  especially  submitted  to  the  bishops  and  their  observations 
were  carefully  considered.  Call  this  work  red  tape,  if  you 
choose.  But  it  was  crowned  with  deserved  success.  Every- 
body had  to  admit  that  there  was  nothing  hasty  and  uncon- 
sidered in  the  work.  The  new  catechism  is  now  officially  pre- 
scribed in  most  dioceses.  A  Croatian,  Slovak,  and  even  a 
German  translation  of  it  have  appeared. 

Deharbe's  outlines  were  kept  in  the  new  catechism.  The 
subject-matter  was  considerably  abridged,  here  and  there  also 
amplfied,  made  more  practical  and  carefully  divided  for  the 
different  grades.  There  are  three  editions:  one  for  the  first 
and  second  grade  of  elementary  schools,  one  for  the  remain- 
ing four  grades  (there  are  only  six  grades),  and  the  largest 
for  the  higher  schools.  "  Logical,  correct,  short,  concrete  " 
were  the  pass-words  loyally  followed  in  the  elaboration.  The 
catechetical  matter  is  not  everywhere  theologically  complete ) 
yet  it  is  correct  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children  and  the 
people.  Every  superfluous  word  is  kept  out,  and  abstract 
phrases  and  definitions,  where  possible,  are  carefully  avoided. 
Questions  are  given  in  easy,  short,  yet  not  childish  sentences. 
Only  here  and  there  are  the  answers  yes  or  no.  Answers  fol- 
low in  complete  sentences,  as  a  rule  containing  the  word- 
sequel  of  questions,  but  not  more  nor  less  than  was  asked,  and 
they  are  intelligible  without  adding  other  answers.  The  cate- 
chisms are  richly  illustrated.  The  illustrations  are  mostly 
those  of  Schnorr;  the  elementary  edition  has  them  in  four 
colors. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark  and  of  imitation,  that  all  con- 
tinental reformers  have  dropped  the  idea  of  retaining  theo- 
logically complete  answers  everywhere,  in  elementary  cate- 
chisms. The  Augsburg  catech'sm,  as  an  illustration,  treats 
perfect  and  imperfect  contrition  thus :  "  When  is  our  contrition 
*  perfect '  ?  Our  contrition  is  perfect,  when  we  are  sorry  for 
our  sins  out  of  love  for  God. — When  is  our  contrition  *  im- 
perfect '  ?  Our  contrition  is  imperfect,  when  we  are  sorry 
for  our  sins  chiefly  out  of  fear  of  God.'' — Compare  with  this 
the  Baltimore  catechism :  "  What  is  perfect  contrition  ?     Per- 
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feet  contrition  is  the  sorrow  and  hatred  we  have  for  sin,  be- 
cause we  love  God  and  have  offended  His  infinite  love  and 
goodness."  The  new  Magyar  catechism  says:  "When  have 
we  perfect  contrition?  We  have  perfect  contrition,  when  we 
are  sorry  for  our  sins  especially  because  by  them  we  have  of- 
fended the  infinitely  good  and  lovable  God. — When  have  we 
a  less  perfect  contrition?  We  have  a  less  perfect  contrition, 
when  we  are  indeed  sorry  for  our  sins  also  out  of  love  of  God, 
yet  especally  because  we  fear  God,  as  we  have  deserved  His 
punishment." 

The  debate  as  to  the  question-and-answer  form  of  the  cate- 
chism is  still  carried  on  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  and  we  all 
know  that  catechisms  follow  the  analytical  method.  This 
form  will  doubtless  remain  in  the  Church,  and  after  all  it  is  of 
secondary  importance.  For  the  catech'sm  is  chieUy  a  memor- 
andum-book and  of  importance  only  after  the  preceding  cate- 
chesis.  Provided  the  matter  has  been  methodically  well  pre- 
sented, the  form  of  the  catechism  matters  little;  indeed,  the 
present  form  possesses  a  distinct  advantage.  We  need  not 
think  that  the  Church  would  have  otherwise  kept  it  for  cen- 
turies, or  that  we  may  with  safety  radically  break  with  tra- 
ditional forms.     We  need  a  re-form. 

In  all  the  countries  where  the  catechism  is  being  reformed, 
the  matter  and  the  method  have  been  studiously  debated  for 
years.  In  the  United  States  the  need  of  reform  is  admitted 
on  all  sides.  Meanwhile  it  becomes  imperative  to  learn,  to 
search  out  what  catechetical  progress  has  been  made.  When 
this  has  once  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  discussed  not 
in  an  amateurish  spirit,  we  may  safely  venture  on  a  reforma- 
tion. And  we  might  just  as  well  bear  in  mind  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  United  States  are  much  greater,  owing  to  a  di- 
versity of  local  conditions  and  to  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in 
our  Catholic  population.  We  have  ten  problems,  where  Ger- 
many or  France  or  Hungary  has  only  one. 

II.  A  New  Catholic  School-Bible.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1906  there  appeared  in  Treves,   Germany,   a   new   Catholic 
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School-Bible^  which  deserves  special  mention.  The  author 
is  Dr.  Jakob  Ecker,  professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  Seminary  of 
Treves,  and  at  the  same  time  teacher  of  Bible-History  in  a 
private  school.  His  book,  Katholische  Schiilbihel^  is  an  ex- 
cerpt of  the  Bible,  not  Bible-History  alone,  and  in  this  respect 
it  is  vastly  superior  to  anything  we  know  in  this  line.  The 
illustrations,  by  Philip  Schumacher,  are  distinctly  original  and 
up-to-date.  If  in  anything,  our  old  Bible  History  books  excel 
in  the  miserableness  of  their  illustrations.  When  we  com- 
pare Benziger's  New  Century  Readers  with  our  catechisms 
and  Bible  histories,  even  in  their  material  make-up,  we  may 
justly  complain  of  didactic  materialism.  The  holiest  books 
we  put  into  the  hands  of  our  school  children  are  by  far  the 
poorest  in  their  typographical  get-up.  And  then  we  expect 
the  child  to  love  his  religion.  And  we  do  not  even  seem  to  see 
this!  So  then,  Ecker's  School-Bible  is  a  vast  improvement 
in  this  respect.  Our  only  objection  might  be  the  bulkiness  of 
the  volume.  But  the  chapters  are  not  too  long;  they  are 
also  divided  into  distinct  paragraphs,  with  the  theme  indi- 
cated in  heavier  type.  The  book  literally  teems  with  artistic 
illustrations.  Numerous  little  geographical  charts  are  in- 
serted in  the  text.  Very  noteworthy  are  the  geographical 
half-tones,  e.  g.  beginning  with  the  New  Testament  we  have 
true  pictures  of  Nazareth,  the  Field  of  the  Shepherds,  Bethle- 
hem, the  Desert  of  Juda,  the  Place  of  Baptism,  Mount  Quar- 
antana  near  Jericho,  Mount  Garizim  near  Sichem,  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  etc.  The  writer  counted  48  such  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment alone.  There  are  likewise  numerous  text-illustrations, 
ethnographical,  historical,  numismatical,  liturgical,  topographi- 
cal pictures,  each  worthy  of  note.  Any  teacher  would  be  well 
repaid  for  the  purchase  of  this  book,  by  the  illustrations  alone, 
which  can  be  profitably  used  in  school. — In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  get  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Lesser 
Prophets ;  the  New  Testament  contains  the  Gospels  for  all  the 

1  Not  Bible-History. 

2  Schaar  &  Dathe,  Trier,  1906. 
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Sundays  and  the  more  important  holy  days.  Besides  this  we 
have  a  full-page  illustration  of  Jerusalem,  of  St.  Paul's  travels, 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  a  very  satisfactory  map  of 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ.  A  four-page  introduction 
gives  all  that  a  child  in  the  Grammar  Grades  need  know 
about  the  Bible.  And  all  this,  with  indices,  makes  not  more 
than  390  pages.  In  any  future  new  American  School-Bible, 
for  such  it  ought  to  be,  this  work  of  Ecker's  cannot  be  over- 
looked. None  of  the  illustrations  is  colored.  This  defect — 
as  some  will  account  it — is  abundantly  made  up  for  by  the 
artistic  finish  of  the  volume.  We  might  postpone  in  the 
United  States  the  preparation  of  a  new  catechism,  until  a 
new  School-Bible,  which  is  more  important,  is  furnished  for 
our  school  children.  The  Protestants  were  much  quicker  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advance  in  the  typographical  art  so  that 
to-day  they  possess  some  remarkable  School-Bible  text-books. 
III.  Two  Recent  Catechetical  Congresses.  The  writer  has  re- 
peatedly noticed  in  catechetical  reviews  that  French  Catholics 
have  lamentably  neglected  catechetical  improvement.  This 
may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  but  the  times  have  changed. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Mgr.  Amette,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  a  National  Catechetical  Congress  was  held  during  the 
last  week  of  February  of  this  year.  The  Holy  Father  sent  his 
blessing.  The  appended  letter  shows  the  great  solicitude  of 
Pius  X  for  catechetical  work.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Mgr.  Amette: 

Most  Illustrious  and  Reverend  Sir: — 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  your  most  illustrious  Lordship 
that  the  Holy  Father  has  learnt  with  great  delight  of  the  con- 
vening of  a  National  Catechetical  Congress  in  Paris. 

His  Holiness  regards  with  particular  satisfaction  the  assem- 
bling of  so  many  distinguished  clergymen  and  Catholic  laymen 
of  France  for  research  and  study  in  this  most  important  field, 
on  which  depends  the  full  education  of  the  minds  and  the  in- 
fallible direction  of  the  hearts  of  the  younger  generations. 

His  Holiness,  who  has  in  a  memorable  Encyclical  expressly 
exhorted  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  to  promote  with  the 
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greatest  care  the  teaching  of  Christian  Doctrine,  is  rejoiced  to 
take  this  propitious  occasion  to  renew  for  his  sons  in  France, 
and  particularly  for  the  ecclesiastics,  this  salutary  advice. 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  is  happy  to  add  to  the  expression  of  his 
desire  the  Apostolic  Benediction  for  all  those  who  take  part  in 
the  Congress. 

Whilst  making  this  communication,  I  h^g  to  assure  your  illus- 
trious Lordship  of  my  sentiments  of  especial  esteem. 

Most  devotedly. 

Card.  Merry  Del  Val. 

It  has  been  impossible  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing  to 
obtain  a  detaled  account  of  the  doings  of  the  French  Con- 
gress. But  there  are  fuller  accounts  to  hand  now  of  the 
Pedagogical  and  Catechetical  Congress  held  in  Vienna  at  the 
end  of  February.  There  were  not  less  than  483  participants, 
lay  and  clerical.  This  fact  shows  how  very  much  alive  to 
present-day  needs  of  a  proper  religious  education  continental 
pedagogues  seem  to  be.  The  keynote  of  the  lectures  was  the 
training  of  heart  and  will  in  Christian  Doctrine.  As  we  have 
already  given  (in  the  March  number  of  the  Review)  a  state- 
ment of  the  lectures,  we  cannot  enter  into  it  again  here.  Any 
American  priest  who  is  interested  in  this  great  work  would 
do  well  to  order  the  full  account  of  the  lectures  and  debates, 
which  will  shortly  appear  in  book-form.^  Most  noteworthy 
at  th's  Congress  was  an  exhibition  of  objective  helps  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine.  It  surpassed  all  such  former  exhibitions.  The 
catalogue-list  alone  covers  20  pages. 

We  might  add  here  that  the  First  International  Congress 
for  Moral  Pedagogy  will  be  held  in  London,  23-26  September, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Avebury.  The  most  noted 
pedagogues  of  Europe,  among  them  Dr.  Paulsen,  of  Berlin, 
Dr.  Kirschensteiner,  of  Munich,  and  Dr.  Foerster,  of  Zurich, 
1  ave  prom'sed  to  take  part. 

3  Verlag  Heinrich  Kirsch,  Wien,  I.,  Singerstrasse  7,  price  about  one 
dollar. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  BASIS  OF  EELIGICN.  A  Series  cf  lec- 
tures. By  John  Watson,  M  .A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mcral  I hilosophy 
in  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.  Glasgow:  James  ]^a- 
clehose  &  Sons;    New  York:  Macmillan  Co.    1907.    Pp.  xxvi-48d. 

Professor  Watson  may  probably  be  known  to  those  interested 
in  the  book  at  hand  as  the  author  of  several  works  of  some 
merit  on  philosophical  subjects.  He  here  presents  a  body  of 
essays  on  "  the  reconstruction  and  history  of  religious  belief." 
One  may  admit  "  the  importance  of  the  problem  "  undertaken 
and  "  the  pressing  need  of  its  solution,"  while  protesting  against 
the  author's  statement  that  "  the  appeal  to  external  authority  in 
any  form  does  not  in  our  day  carry  conviction,  even  to  those 
who  make  it"  (p.  v).  The  critical  reader  may  be  startled  at 
meeting,  on  the  very  first  page  of  a  book  devoted  to  sober  phil- 
osophy, with  so  wild  a  generalization,  but  he  will  need  to  steady 
his  nerves  at  once,  for  they  will  be  subjected  to  not  a  few  such 
shocks  if  he  have  the  patience  to  work  his  way  through  the 
volume.  Convinced  that  "  religion  can  find  no  real  support  in 
external  authority,"  Professor  Watson  proclaims  the  only  other 
alternative,  namely,  "  either  to  abandon  all  systematic  thought  in 
this  region  or  to  rebuild  our  theological  belief  on  the  basis  of 
reason"  (p.  vii).  But  why  this  dire  alternative?  the  discerning 
reader  may  ask.  Why  may  not  "  the  basis  of  reason  "  be  found 
broad  and  strong  enough  to  support  "an  appeal  to  authority"? 
Ah,  but  then  "  the  whole  principle  of  authority  was  virtually 
overthrown  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  world  with  the 
Reformation  and  the  Renaissance"  (p.  vi)  ;  and  it  were  a 
retrogression  to  medievalism  to  attempt  its  reinstatement ! 

To  establish  what  he  considers  the  untenableness  of  the  appeal 
to  authority  the  author  devotes  two  lectures,  the  first  being  spe- 
cifically directed  against  Cardinal  Newman's  theory  of  develop- 
ment, the  second  against  Dr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  mode  of  defending 
religious  authority.  Various  forms  of  Idealism  —  Critical,  Per- 
sonal, Speculative  or  Constructive  —  proflfered  philosophical  the- 
ories of  religious  experience  —  are  discussed  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lectures.     The  author's  own  solution,  Speculative  Ideal- 
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ism,  is  here  summarized,  its  fuller  exposition  being  reserved  for 
the  concluding  lectures  of  the  volume  (16  and  17).  Two  other 
lectures  (6  and  7)  are  criticisms  of  James  and  Harnack,  while 
the  succeeding  lectures  (8  to  15  inclusive)  are  described  by  the 
author  as  "  critical  studies  in  the  historical  evolution  of  relig- 
ious thought  intended  to  cover  its  main  movement  and  to  show, 
in  a  concrete  way,  the  process  by  which  the  religious  conscious- 
ness has  been  gradually  purified  and  enriched."  Philo,  St.  Au- 
gustine, St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Leibnitz — these  are  the  central  fig- 
ures and  agents  in  the  movement  here  pursued.  So  much  for 
the  general  contents  of  the  book. 

We  said  above  that  the  author's  solution  of  the  problem  of 
religious  experience  is  denominated  Speculative  or  Constructive 
Idealism.  The  name,  of  course,  means  little  or  nothing  for  the 
uninitiated  reader;  nor  are  we  sure  that  any  summary  such  as 
could  here  be  given  would  convey  much  more.  The  following 
passage  embodies  the  author's  own  account,  and  may  at  the  same 
time  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  his  thought  and 
style :  "  Speculative  Idealism  .  .  .  claims  that  the  personality  of 
man  presupposes  the  process  by  which  the  subject  knows  and 
realizes  himself,  not  in  separation  from  the  world  and  God,  but 
in  the  comprehension  of  both  as  inseparably  bound  up  with  the 
consciousness  of  himself.  Man  is  capable  of  overcoming  the 
world,  because  in  it  he  discerns  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
reason  which  constitutes  his  own  true  self,  and  because  in  real- 
izing that  self  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  universal  reason :  he  is 
capable  of  union  with  God,  because  there  is  no  aspect  of  the 
universe  which  is  not  the  more  or  less  explicit  expression  of  the 
Divine  Reason"  (p.  137).  Let  it  be  noted,  lest  any  one  should 
read  a  pantheistic  meaning  out  of  this  passage,  that  Professor 
Watson  takes  special  pains  to  exculpate  his  theory  from  any 
such  imputation  (p.  444). 

But  what  of  it  all?  When  one  has  read  through  the  book 
once  and  again,  he  carries  away  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
been  brought  into  contact  with  the  religious  speculations  of  a 
number  of  great  minds  that  have  been  criticized,  usually  under- 
standingly  (e.  g.  James,  Harnack,  Spencer),  sometimes  otherwise 
{e.  g.  Newman,  Ward,  St.  Thomas),  and  lastly  that  he  is  offered 
a  philosophy  of  religiousness  (rather  than  religion),  the  perma- 
nent and  universal  elements  whereof  he  knew  very  well  before, 
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though  he  may  have  formulated  them  somewhat  differently; 
while  the  individual  and  transient  elements  that  belong  to  the 
author  himself  are  due  to  the  latter's  subjective  limitations  and 
personal  attitude  which  apparently  prevent  him  from  seeing  (pace 
ianti  viri  dico)  that  reason  leads  up  to  and  establishes  the  ration- 
ality of  authority,  belief  in  and  on  which  is  not  only  reasonable 
but  essential  to  any  explanation,  whether  of  man,  the  world,  or 
God,  that  will  answer  the  demands  of  reason  itself.  This  may 
seem  like  at  least  a  very  harsh  and  offhand  judgment  pronounced 
upon  a  generally  recognized  competent  philosopher;  but  it  is 
simply  the  application  to  Professor  Watson  of  his  own  pro- 
nouncement upon  Newman  when  he  says  that  in  referring  the 
view  of  Newman  (concerning  the  Church  as  the  medium  be- 
tween the  soul  and  God — a  view  which  the  author  misconceives) 
to  his  hidden  assumption  of  the  Church  as  an  external  authority 
necessary  to  help  out  the  weakness  of  faith  (where  does  New- 
man present  such  a  view?)  :  "  I  do  not  mean  that  he  in  any  way 
tampered  with  the  facts  as  he  read  them,  but  only  that,  seeing 
them  as  he  did,  no  other  solution  seemed  to  him  open**  (p.  17). 
So,  too  (may  we  say  a  pari?),  we  do  not  mean  that  Dr.  Watson 
in  any  way  tampered  with  the  facts  (either  regarding  the  ordi- 
nary Catholic  doctrine  or  Newman's  expressive  theory  on  the  re- 
lation of  authority  to  faith),  but  only  that,  seeing  them  as  he  did, 
no  other  solution  seemed  to  him  open.  In  both  cases  it  is  a 
question  of  vision.  But  while  we  think  that  Professor  Watson 
has  failed  to  see  distinctly  the  Catholic  teaching  on  authority, 
and  has  therefore  failed  to  disprove  the  necessity  of  authority 
as  a  motive  of  genuine  faith  in  Christianity;  while  we  do  not 
think  that  he  has  contributed  any  new  truth  of  positive  value  to 
a  philosophy  of  religion,  and  much  less  to  the  reconstruction  of 
religious  belief ;  while  moreover,  we  observe  no  little  indistinctness 
in  his  thinking  {e.  g.  the  repeated  confusion  of  faith  as  a  sub- 
jective quality  with  faith  as  objective  truth  [pp.  13  ff.]),  never- 
theless we  find  much  in  the  book  to  praise  and  commend.  There 
are  abundant  indications  of  wide  reading,  and  on  the  whole  the 
criticisms  are  valuable  because  for  the  most  part  discriminating 
and  objective.  The  thought  is  usually  clear  and  the  tone  earnest 
and  reverent.  The  book  is  one  which  the  serious  and  discerning 
student  may  profit  by  reading.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  ask, 
in  conclusion,  why  so  cultured  a  writer  as  Dr.  Watson  will  per- 
sist in  calling  the  Catholic  Church  "  Romish  "  ? 
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ETUDES  DE  PHILOSOPHIE  ET  DE  CKITiaUE  RELIGIEUSES: 
FOI  ET  SYSTEMES.  Par  E.  Bernard  Alio,  O.P.,  Professeur  a 
1  'Universite  de  Fribourg.    Paris:  Bloud  et  Cie.    1908.    Pp.  302. 

A  number  of  articles  contributed  by  Pere  Alio  to  various 
French  reviews  are  here  given  the  unification  and  permanence 
which  they  well  deserve  for  their  thought  and  style  and  temper. 
The  safeguarding  of  vital  faith  amidst  the  warring  systems  that 
have  recently  been  clamoring  each  for  the  exclusive  right  of  in- 
terpreting is  the  author's  primary  object.  He  recognizes  in  these 
opposing  camps  a  growing  tendency  toward  moderation.  The 
conservative  exegetes  and  theologians  are  becoming  less  rigid 
and  narrow,  while  the  neo-critics  and  new-apologists  are  becom- 
ing less  disdainful  and  acrimonious.  Pere  Alio  writes  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace.  Discerning  the  elements  of  truth  and  strength 
as  well  as  the  excesses  and  weaknesses  on  both  sides,  he  points  out 
the  lines  and  methods  of  conciliation.  To  the  student  who  is 
looking  for  a  means  of  orientation  across  the  tangled  field  of 
philosophico-theological  speculation  we  warmly  recommend  this 
book.  The  middle  way  is  here  the  safest,  but  the  termini  of  the 
divergent  paths  must  not  be  forgotten.  Both  these  needs  are 
answered  by  the  book  —  answered,  too,  so  cleverly,  so  brightly, 
so  good-naturedly  that  the  pleasure  of  reading  almost  equals  the 
instruction. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAINT  JEROME,  the  Great  Doctor  of  the  Church.  In 
six  books.  From  the  original  Spanish  of  the  Reverend  Father  Fray 
Jose  de  Siguenza,  1595,  by  Mariana  Monteiro.  London:  Sands  & 
Co.    1907.    Pp.    668. 

A  biography  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Western  Church  is  of  special  interest  at  this 
time,  when  the  extravagances  of  modern  critical  methods  force 
the  earnest  student  to  a  renewed  examination  of  the  claims  to 
recognition  among  scholars  which  the  traditional  exegesis  of  the 
Christian  Fathers  has  as  a  criterion  and  test  of  the  inspired 
written  truth.  The  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Fathers  is  sure  to  bring  St.  Jerome  again  into  popular 
evidence,  since  we  owe  to  him  chiefly  the  preservation  and  faith- 
ful rendering  not  only  of  the  "  Hebraica  Veritas,"  but  also  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  translated  from  the  Greek. 

St.   Jerome's  career  presents   indeed  a  wonderful  picture  of 
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contrasts  in  character  and  activity.  Nowhere  else,  amid  the 
multiform  variety  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints  do  we  find  his  like. 
Impatient  as  a  youth  in  his  bold  pursuit  of  all  that  his  ardent 
imagination  leads  him  to  prize,  he  is  docile  as  a  child  under  the 
rule  of  his  masters ;  ambitious  to  outdo  the  rhetoricians  of  Greece 
and  Rome  in  their  achievements  of  glory,  he  is  yet  willing  at  his 
baptism  to  forsake  all  for  the  love  of  Christ.  Restlessly  wander- 
ing in  pursuit  of  knowledge  from  Italy  to  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  he  is  ever  consumed  by 
the  desire  for  solitude,  and  finds  his  only  happiness  in  the  desert 
of  Chalais  and  in  the  lone  recesses  of  the  cave  of  Bethlehem.  A 
lover  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  art  and  letters  of  ancient 
Rome,  he  is  possessed  of  a  burning  asceticism  which  spurns  all 
that  the  classics  adore,  and  carries  on  a  warfare  against  the  flesh 
which  belies  the  admiration  of  the  pagan  poets  for  the  creature 
comforts  of  life.  Haughty  in  controversy,  and  merciless  against 
the  propagators  of  the  modernism  of  his  day,  who  made  the 
writings  of  Origen  their  apology  for  schism  and  insubordination, 
we  can  hardly  reconcile  his  temper  with  that  evidently  native 
and  gentle  thoughtfulness  shown  in  his  correspondence  with 
numbers  of  the  proudest  patrician  ladies  of  Rome.  What  is 
known  of  him  is  gleaned  for  the  most  part  from  his  own  writ- 
ings and  the  letters  of  contemporaries;  but  it  is  enough  to  give 
us  a  vivid  picture  of  him  as  largely  influencing  the  history  of  his 
day.  His  early  education  in  Rome,  his  departure  after  his  bap- 
tism to  Gaul  and  his  friendship  for  Bonosus,  his  first  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land,  his  life  in  the  Syrian  desert,  his  studies  of  He- 
brew, of  theology,  his  ordination,  his  call  as  secretary  to  Pope 
Damasus,  his  studies  of  the  Scripture,  and  his  final  retirement 
to  Bethlehem,  are  pictures  which  receive  a  singular  charm  not 
merely  from  the  personality  of  the  Saint  himself,  but  also  from 
his  associations  with  men  and  women  of  his  day,  each  of  whom 
lays  claim  to  a  history  that  renders  them  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  and  the  world. 

The  biography  here  offered  in  translation  was  written  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  member  of  that  once  fam- 
ous order  of  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome  whose  magnificent  monas- 
tery still  forms  a  part  of  the  Escurial  of  Madrid.  It  was  repub- 
lished in  Spanish  in  1853,  and  has  been  considered  a  classic  on 
account  of  its  style  and  the  purity  of  its  diction.     The  translator. 
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Mariana  de  Nautet  Monteiro,  who  resides  in  England,  is  already 
well  known  by  her  numerous  translations  of  popular  works,  re- 
ligious and  secular,  not  only  from  the  Spanish,  but  from  the 
Arabic  and  Portuguese.  Of  the  fidelity  of  the  rendering  in  the 
present  instance  we  have  no  doubt;  in  truth,  we  believe  the 
modern  reader  would  relish  the  biography  all  the  more  if  the 
translator  had  taken  a  little  more  liberty  with  the  author's  views, 
and  given  us  the  story  substantially  rather  than  literally  as  he 
told  it.  But  archeology  has  its  claims  of  reverence,  and  they 
would  be  urged  here  as  an  apology  for  adhering  to  the  convic- 
tions of  Fray  Jose,  even  when  he  makes  us  believe  that  St.  Jer- 
ome was  a  fully  endowed  Cardinal,  who  got  his  title,  if  he  had  it, 
from  cardia  (heart)  and  not,  as  we  have  always  been  inclined 
to  believe,  from  car  do.  These  details  are  of  minor  importance, 
however,  and  can  hardly  interfere  with  the  historical  perspective 
which  the  author  gives  us  in  seven  periods  corresponding  to  seven 
ages,  into  which  man's  life  is  divided  between  infancy  and  the 
decrepitude  of  old  age.  The  description  is  given  in  the  manner 
of  discourses  setting  forth  the  doings  of  the  Saint  in  narrative 
and  moral,  with  a  "  poem "  serving  as  introduction  to  each 
group  of  discourses,  in  which  the  author  shows  no  little  taste  for 
the  ideals  of  the  ancient  classics.  She  employs  them,  as  was  the 
custom  with  St.  Jerome  himself,  to  adorn  Christian  principles, 
by  substituting  motives,  for  those  of  their  writers,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  pagan  authors. 

THE  EARLY  SCOTTISH  CHTJRCH.  Its  Doctrine  and  Discipline.  By 
Dom  Columba  Edmonds,  Monk  of  Fort  Augustus.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Right  Rev.  iEneas  Chisholm,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
London,  Edinburgh:  Sands  &  Co.  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  B.  Herder. 
1906.    Pp.  306. 

ANCIENT  CATHOLIC  HOMES  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Dom  Odo  Blun- 
dell,  O.S.B.,  Monk  of  Fort  Augustus.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott  of  Abbotsford.  London:  Burns  &  Oates. 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.  1907.  Pp.  199. 

The  growth  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  since  the  abolition,  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  of  the  penal  code  of  William  III, 
which  made  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith  a  crime  against 
the  commonwealth,  has  been  slow  but  very  persistent.  The  num- 
ber of  clerics  under  Bishop  Hay  —  a  good  proportion  of  whom 
were  foreign  missionaries,  especially  from  France — ^hardly  reached 
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forty.  To-day  there  are  nigh  on  to  six  hundred  priests  engaged 
on  the  Scottish  mission,  among  them  some  distinguished  converts 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  and  the  higher  professions.  One 
of  the  principal  centers  of  religious  activity  has  been  the  mon- 
astery of  Fort  Augustus,  the  first  Benedictine  foundation  in  Scot- 
land since  the  Reformation,  where,  only  twenty  years  ago 
(1880)  the  first  Plenary  Council  of  the  Scottish  Church  was  as- 
sembled to  give  permanent  direction  to  the  work  of  ecclesiastical 
reconstruction,  and  where  the  two  authors  of  the  volumes  under 
review,  Dom  Edmonds  and  Dom  Blundell,  write. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  is  a  record  to  be  proud 
of,  and  one  to  stimulate  in  its  readers  not  only  the  sense  of  noble 
associations  in  the  memory  of  its  saintly  heroes,  but  of  ancient 
loyalty  to  Rome.  We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  Dom  Edmonds 
in  accepting  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  early  foundation  of 
Scottish  Christianity  the  testimony  of  names  perpetuated  in  the 
patronal  titles  of  churches  or  in  the  ancient  Culdee  Litany. 
Reasons  for  the  special  veneration  of  St.  Victor  and  of  St.  Celes- 
tine,  in  the  Scottish  calendar,  under  the  invocation  of  "  Papa 
Romane,"  might  very  easily  be  found  in  the  first,  at  least,  of  the 
two  names,  in  the  zeal  with  which  Victor  insisted  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  Roman  liturgy  and  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
newly-established  Churches,  a  measure  which  Celestine  meant  to 
enforce  by  the  authority  of  his  saintly  predecessor  in  sending 
Germain  of  Auxerre  to  England.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance, however,  whether  Marcus  and  Dionysius  were  actually 
sent  to  King  Donald,  or  whether  St.  Ninian,  somewhat  later, 
brought  the  first  tidings  of  the  Gospel  across  the  British  borders 
into  Caledonia.  There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the 
early  Scottish  and  the  British  as  well  as  the  Irish  Church,  which 
might  well  authorize  the  mutual  tribute  which  the  later  mission- 
aries paid  to  the  founders  of  each. 

Dom  Edmonds's  volume  is  no  less  a  doctrinal  exposition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  held  by  the  Scottish  clergy  than  an 
historical  sketch  of  the  events  that  connect  the  apostolical  age 
with  our  own  time.  His  purpose  is  apologetic  in  the  sense  that 
he  wishes  to  establish  the  claims  of  present-day  Catholicism  as 
the  ancient  faith  of  Scotland  against  the  unfounded  assertions  of 
those  who  would  vindicate  the  apostolicity  of  an  established  and 
popular  Protestantism.     Accordingly  he  traces  the  documentary 
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sources  of  the  papal  claim,  the  tradition  regarding  the  Infalli- 
bility of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  exercise  of  papal  suprem- 
acy throughout  the  centuries,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  to 
the  succession,  back  to  the  Bible  proof  of  the  principle  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Primacy.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is  more 
specifically  historical;  it  tells  the  story  of  the  early  missions,  the 
Councils,  the  labors  of  St.  Ninian,  St.  Palladius,  St.  Patrick, 
the  apostolates  of  St.  Kentigern,  St.  Columba,  St.  Columbanus. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  liturgy,  and  ritual  observances  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  as  evidenced  in  her  symbolic  books,  her  penitential 
code,  and  the  ecclesiastical  documents  which  throw  light  upon 
the  traditional  practice  of  the  Celtic  Church.  The  Paschal  Con- 
troversy, the  Ordination  rite,  veneration  of  Saints,  Prayer  for 
the  Dead,  Communion  under  one  kind,  Clerical  Celibacy,  and 
other  distinctive  observances  of  the  Catholic  Church,  are  dwelt 
upon  as  extant  in  Scotland  from  the  earliest  times.  Brief  refer- 
ences are  given,  throughout,  to  the  sources  whence  the  statements 
are  taken. 

A  very  interesting  complement  to  the  above  volume  is  Dom 
Blundell's  Ancient  Catholic  Homes  of  Scotland.  Copiously  and 
attractively  illustrated,  the  book  has  all  the  charm  of  the  old 
annals,  correspondences,  and  personal  reminiscences.  Stories 
such  as  that  which  relates  how  the  little  Marquis  of  Huntley 
served  Mass  in  St.  Ninian's  Church,  within  the  cemetery  dedi- 
cated to  that  Saint  four  miles  from  his  home,  or  how  Farmer 
Bennett's  red  waistcoat  drove  priest  and  people  to  flight  from 
St.  Margaret's,  because  it  was  mistaken  for  the  red  coat  of  the 
government's  agent,  graphic  accounts  of  the  steadfastness  of  the 
old  chiefs  to  the  Catholic  faith,  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader 
amid  the  descriptions  of  persons  and  places,  and  give  to  these 
chronicles  of  the  Scottish  families  and  their  devoted  pastors  an 
attraction  that  is  not  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  the 
"  Leal  Northern  Land." 

F AEERO A :  A  companion  volume  to  "  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars.  '* 
By  Canon  Sheehan,  D.  D.,  author  of  "  My  New  Curate,"  "  Luke 
Delmege,"  etc.  New  York,  London,  Bombay,  Calcutta:  Longmans 
Green,  &  Co.    1908.    Pp.  352. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  entertaining  wisdom  brought  together  in 
these  hundred  paragraphs  of  reflections  and  readings,  which  make 
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this  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  "  Under  the  Cedars  and  the 
Stars,"  a  precious  panacea  to  dispel  mental  lethargy  and  to  give 
the  flagging  energies  after  serious  labor  that  tonic  which  is  both 
pleasant  and  invigorating.  Philosophy,  science,  ethics,  theology, 
history,  art,  poetry,  travel,  reverie — all  these  in  a  variety  of  form 
and  purpose  are  placed  before  the  reader,  who  may  take  up  as 
he  likes,  and  for  as  long  as  he  likes,  any  of  the  gems  without 
danger  of  missing  their  reflecting  rays  or  of  breaking  the  chaplet 
whenever  he  may  choose  to  lay  the  book  down. 

It  is  an  ideal  book  for  the  student  and  priest;  for  while  it 
offers  recreation  of  mind,  calculated  to  ennoble  even  while  it  de- 
lights, the  reader  is  sure  to  absorb  many  truths  and  facts  that 
would  have  escaped  him  in  the  ordinary  course  of  observation, 
and  the  mastery  of  which  constitutes  the  secret  of  that  culture 
by  which  wise  men  purchase  social  influence  as  an  opening  to 
more  serious  achievement  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  morality. 
To  select  any  item  from  this  literary  tableau,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate by  example  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  would  be  as  futile  as 
if  one  desired  to  show  forth  the  beauty  of  a  mosaic  by  selecting 
some  isolated  blocks  of  pretty  color  from  the  whole.  The  charm 
lies  no  less  in  the  variety  and  contrast  of  parts  as  in  the  indi- 
vidual worth  of  each  thought  or  image  or  fact.  Canon  Sheehan 
is  a  master  in  this  department  of  literary  thought-composition,  as 
he  is  in  the  sketching  of  Irish  character  and  scenery. 

SHORT  SERMONS.  By  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Hickey,  0.  S.  B.  With  Intro- 
duction by  the  Right  Rev.  J.  C.  Hedley,  0.  S.  B.,  Bishop  of  Newport. 
Second  Series.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers. 
1906. 

Father  Hickey's  Sermons,  to  the  first  series  of  which  we  called 
our  readers'  attention  last  year,^  possess  the  twofold  merit  of 
being  short  and  of  containing  a  very  satisfactory  amount  of 
solid  thought,  clearly  set  forth  in  the  language  which  common 
people  can  readily  understand  and  retain.  Whilst  the  contents 
of  the  present  volume  cover  the  same  complete  ecclesiastical  cycle 
which  the  author  has  illustrated  by  his  first  series  of  sermons, 
the  instructions  here  given  aim  chiefly  at  inculcating  the  practice 
of  frequent  Communion,  thus  giving  the  priest  new  suggestions 
for  the  exposition  of  the  epistles  and  gospels  of  the  Sundays,  as 

1  Ecclesiastical  Review,  March,  1907,  p.  340. 
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well  as  enabling  him  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  compliance 
with  the  Decree  of  1905  in  which  the  Holy  See  counsels,  if  not 
enjoins,  a  universal  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  Commu- 
nion at  the  daily  Mass  in  our  churches.  Cardinal  Logue  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  sermons  in  a  letter  to  the 
author. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  SAINT  FRANCIS.  From  the  French  of  M, 
Paul  Henry.  By  Imelda  Chambers.  London,  Glasgow:  R.  &  T. 
Washbourne;  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers. 
1907. 

This  little  volume  puts  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  St.  Francis 
before  us  in  a  form  that  makes  easy  the  assimilation  of  the  les- 
sons of  that  singularly  instructive  life.  It  tells  of  his  conversion, 
his  sympathies  and  affections,  his  first  intimate  companions  in  the 
new  work  of  self-denial,  and  his  triumphs  in  death  and  after 
by  the  wondrous  changes  he  wrought  upon  the  sick  who  besought 
Divine  mercy  in  his  name.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  story  of 
the  Seraphic  Saint  in  this  shape  is  likely  to  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  many  who  would  shrink  from  the  more  serious  task  imposed 
by  the  larger  biography. 

THE  aUEEN  OF  MAY.  By  the  Rev.  Placid  Huault,  S.  M.  Sydney: 
Louis  Gille  &  Co.;  Wellington,  N.  Z.:  Dwyer  &  McFarlane;  "West- 
mead,  Parramatta,  N.  S.  W.;  Whittaker  Bros.  (St.  Vincent's  In- 
dustrial Home  Printing  House).    1907.    Pp.247. 

The  substance  of  this  series  of  thirty-one  reflections  may  be 
found  in  the  author's  volume  entitled  The  Mother  of  Jesus. 
But  the  matter  is  so  arranged  here  that  it  presents  the  reader 
with  a  succession  of  images  drawn  from  the  life  of  Our  Blessed 
Lady  or  from  history  in  which  she  figures  by  her  singular  inter- 
vention. Thus,  after  a  meditation  or  reading  on  "  The  Ex- 
terior of  Mary,"  in  which  the  doctrine  and  tradition  of  the 
Church  are  set  forth,  there  follows  the  beautiful  story  of  Berna- 
dette  to  whom  Our  Lady  appeared.  So  the  meditation  on  "The 
Bitterness  of  Mary's  Sorrows  "  is  illustrated  by  the  example  of 
France;  "The  Death  of  Mary"  by  the  "Death  of  a  Child  of 
Mary,"  and  so  forth.  The  book  contains  much  that  is  itself 
new  or  put  in  a  new  form. 
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aUALITIES  OF  A  GOOD  SUPERIOR.  Compiled  chiefly  from  the 
Instructions  of  the  Venerable  Father  Champagnat,  Founder  of  the 
Little  Brothers  of  Mary.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Ferreol  Girardey, 
C.S.S.  R.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Freiburg  ( Baden ) :  B.  Herder.  1908.  Pp. 
295. 

VORTRAGE  UBER  GEISTLICHE  THEMATA.  Von  P.  Judde,  S.  J. 
Aus  dem  Franzbsischen  des  Abbe  Lenoir-Duparc.  Regensburg, 
Rome,  New  York,  Cincinnati:  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.    Pp.  388. 

Superiors  of  Religious  Communities  will  thank  Fr.  Girardey 
for  having  rendered  accessible  to  them  in  English  the  excellent 
instructions  which  Father  Champagnat  periodically  addressed  to 
the  Brother  Directors  of  the  Institute  founded  by  him.  These 
conferences  were  gathered  together  by  his  followers  and  pub- 
lished in  the  two  works  Le  bon  Superieur,  ou  les  Qualites  d'un 
bon  Frere  Directeur,  and  in  Sentences,  Lecons  et  Avis  du  Ven. 
Pere  Champagnat.  They  contain  much  that  is  of  value  to  both 
superiors  and  subjects  possessing  a  just  appreciation  of  what  they 
owe  to  a  prudent  religious  director  who  rules  as  well  as  governs. 
The  qualities  upon  which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  here  are,  in 
the  first  place,  good  judgment,  next  piety,  regularity,  solid  virtue. 
These  are  supported  by  what  the  author  calls  "  a  good  charac- 
ter," and  unfolded  in  the  exercise  of  such  special  virtues  as 
charity,  humility,  meekness,  firmness,  knowledge,  and  watchful- 
ness. The  most  difficult  obligation  which  flows  out  of  the  last- 
mentioned  quality  of  a  good  superior  is  the  duty  of  correction. 
Hence  the  need  of  special  precautions,  on  which  the  author 
dwells,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  correction.  The  art  of 
making  appointments,  the  fostering  of  vocations,  and  the  special 
advantages  which  a  faithful  superior  reaps  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  position  form  separate  chapters  of  instruction.  In  an 
Appendix,  Fr.  Girardey  collects  some  useful  hints  bearing  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  illustrated  from  the  writings  of  eminent 
religious  founders  and  spiritual  directors,  such  as  St.  Ignatius, 
St.  Alphonsus,  Fathers  Alvarez  and  Valuy. 

The  volume  of  Vortrdge  which  we  have  placed  under  Father 
Girardey's  volume  is  a  series  of  practical  instructions  to  novices 
and  others  who  strive  after  religious  perfection.  We  mention  it 
in  this  connexion  as  a  suggestion  of  apt  material  for  translation. 
It  is  old  wisdom  put  in  new  fashion,  for  the  substance  of  these 
readings  belongs  to  an  old  Theatine,  P.  Cheron,  and  it  later  on 
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furnished  the  Jesuit  Father  Judde  with  themes  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  reHgious  whom  he  had  to  direct.  The  reflections  on 
the  principles  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  dangers  of  self-deception, 
detachment  from  family  relations,  the  right  measure  of  mortifi- 
cation compatible  with  proper  care  of  one's  health,  the  harm 
done  by  human  respect,  the  cultivation  of  apostolical  zeal,  the 
habit  of  study,  are  topics  which  yield  their  fruit  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement to  the  secular  priest  no  less  than  to  those  who  make 
special  profession  of  religious  poverty  and  obedience.  Of  all 
these  things  P.  Judde's  volume  treats  in  a  simple  and  practical 
way. 


Xiterarig  Cbat 

The  semi-centenary  celebration  throughout  the  Catholic  world  of  the 
Apparition  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  called  forth  poetic  expression 
from  many  a  gifted  and  loyal  heart,  and  thus  increased  the  beautiful 
story  of  "  Mariana."  Among  the  various  collections  of  verses  occasioned 
by  the  Jubilee  celebration  we  note  a  prettily  got  up  recueil  entitled 
Fleurs  d'£glantier,  published  by  Casterman  of  Tournai  (Belgium).  It 
contains  verses,  by  different  writers,  on  the  Apparition,  the  Miracles,  and 
the  Virgin  Queen  who  is  their  chief  subject.  In  some  cases  the  words 
are  accompanied  by  the  melody  in  musical  notation.  Among  the  Month- 
lies the  Child  of  Mary  (St.  Mary-of -the- Woods)  has  some  unusually  at- 
tractive selections  which  make  the  March  number  a  special  echo  from 
Lourdes. 


Out  of  Many  Hearts  is  an  appeal  made  in  form  principally  of  quotations 
from  well-known  writers  to  induce  young  men  to  consider  the  subject  of 
religious  vocation  as  a  means  to  true  peace  and  to  usefulness  in  an  ele- 
vated sphere  of  life.  The  invitation  comes  from  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Cross  which  is  doing  splendid  work  chiefly  as  a 
teaching  community,  although  not  exclusively  so.  The  Society,  approved 
by  the  Holy  See  in  1857,  originally  consisted  of  two  distinct  communities 
— the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph  and  a  congregation  of  priests  founded  by 
Fr.  Basil  Moreau  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  populous  and  abandoned  mis- 
sions. A  similar  and  well  reasoned  plea  for  the  fostering  of  vocations 
as  teachers  was  made  some  time  ago  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (De  la  Salle)  in  the  diocese 
of  Nashville.  The  clergy  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  voca- 
tions for  our  Scholastic  Brotherhoods,  for  on  their  labor  depends  largely 
the  product  of  that  Catholic  manhood  whence  religious  freedom  in  the 
United  States  is  to  draw  its  permanency. 


LITERARY  CHAT.  ^^^ 

We  have  received  Nephilim  (giants)  by  William  J.  H.  Bohannan,  a  book 
"  written  to  show  the  error  of  '  science ',  and  to  point  out  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptural  statements  concerning  physical  phenomena."  The  book 
hardly  admits  of  serious  criticism,  for  it  does  justice  neither  to  the 
"science"  which  it  impugns  nor  to  the  religion  which  it  advocates; 
hence  it  must  fail  to  produce  any  appreciable  results.  (Reeve  A.  Silk, 
New  York.) 


Paul  Bourget  places  himself  solidly  on  the  side  of  the  Church  against 
the  false  Modernism  of  those  who  advocate  "a  new  morality,  a  new 
church,  a  new  gospel."  He  says :  "  To  live,  these  men  tell  us,  is  to 
evolve.  Exactly  so;  but  it  is  also  to  endure.  If  we  take  evolution  in  its 
primitive  and  biological  sense,  it  implies  a  change,  but  it  also  implies  some- 
thing that  remains  unchanged.  In  the  hypothesis  of  Darwin,  which  is  the 
idea  followed  by  these  moral  evolutionists,  we  find  that  the  evolution  of 
a  species  is  only  intended  to  effect  its  conservation,  that  is  to  say,  to 
safeguard  certain  essential  organs  which  never  can  be  changed,  for, 
should  they  be  changed,  the  end  would  not  be  evolution  but  death." 


He  applies  the  same  principle  as  fundamental  in  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cess of  society  toward  higher  perfection.  The  factors  which  supply  the 
elementary  conditions  of  preservation  in  the  development  of  the  social 
organism  are  the  institution  of  monogamy  or  marriage  according  to  the 
Christian  conception  of  family  life,  which  includes  the  principle  of  mar- 
riage fidelity,  and  paternal  authority  with  its  complement  of  filial  obedi- 
ence. Of  these  factors  the  Church  is  the  conserver  and  defender.  By 
adherence  to  it  we  proclaim  ourselves  traditionalists.  "This  term  is  not 
at  all  a  synonym  for  retrogression.  No  one  retrogrades  by  proving  the 
equality  of  triangles  by  the  same  method  as  was  employed  by  the  an- 
cients. No  one  retrogrades  by  saying  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
as  the  first  men  who  ever  counted  used  to  say.  But  he  who  says  that  a 
straight  line  is  not  the  shortest  way  between  two  points,  and  that  two 
and  two  make  five,  is  a  retrogressionist,  indeed." 


The  successor  of  the  late  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  here  speaks  as  President 
of  the  General  Association  of  the  Catholic  Students  of  Paris,  warning 
young  men  against  adopting  the  false  principles  of  the  Modernists  whose 
philosophy  must  inevitably  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  most  valuable 
factors  of  human  life  preserved  for  us  by  the  Traditionalism  of  the 
Church.  "You  will  not  always  be  young,"  he  says,  "but  if  you  will  al- 
ways be  traditionalists  you  will  avoid  one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors 
of  our  age,  which  the  greatest  intellects  have  in  some  cases  failed  to 
escape.  The  recent  admirable  Encyclical  of  the  Holy  Father  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Modernism  teaches  us  this.  The  error  I  refer  to  consists  in 
believing  that  everything,  even  the  most  fundamental  verities,  must  be 
subject  to  evolution.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying  that  we  must 
keep  abreast  of  our  age,  an  exceedingly  misleading  expression;  for  it 
seems  to  mean  that  change  is  the  sole  condition  of  activity.    It  claims 
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to  be  the  Credo   of  hope  and  of  progress.     Examine  it  well,   and  you 
will  soon  perceive  that  it  is  infinitely  dangerous," 


There  are  some  wisely  suggestive  thoughts  and  happily  expressed,  in 
the  salutatory  article  with  which  Professor  Peabody  introduces  the  re- 
cently established  Harvard  Theological  Review  (Quarterly,  Macmillan  & 
Co.).  The  seeming  inopportuneness  of  launching  a  Journal  of  Theology 
could  hardly  be  more  powerfully  contrasted  with  the  now  urging  "  call  to 
Theology"  than  he  has  depicted  it.  The  low  ebb  to  which  the  theologi- 
cal tide  has  fallen  on  Protestant  shores  may  not  be  paralleled  within 
Catholic  domains  and  the  strong  things  he  says  concerning  the  maladjust- 
ment of  the  theological  curriculum  "  to  the  new  world  of  learning "  may 
have  for  us  no  corresponding  relevance.  Not  unprofitably,  however, 
might  the  clerical  educator  take  note  of  an  element  of  possible  experience 
such  as  the  following.  In  consequence  of  certain  "survivals  in  the  theo- 
logical curriculum  many  ministers  of  religion  have  found  themselves 
trained  in  subjects  which  they  cannot  use  and  ignorant  of  much  which 
they  need  to  know,  and  as  they  take  up  their  work  in  the  world  are  in- 
clined to  lay  down  their  theology.  They  become  administrators  of  con- 
gregations, organizers  of  ecclesiastical  industries,  philanthropists,  pastors, 
not  theologians.  Theology  has  presented  itself  to  their  minds  as  a 
record  of  controversies  which  were  once  living  fires  but  are  now  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  they  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief  to  the  fertile  fields  of  mod- 
ern life.  The  call  of  the  time  seems  to  them  a  call  away  from  theology. 
They  may  even  acquire  a  habit  of  mind  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
characterizes  a  learned  calling." 


There  is  a  certain  grim  humor  in  the  words  of  the  veteran  scientist 
quoted  by  Professor  Peabody:  "Authors,  clergymen,  women,  and  charit- 
able workers,  whose  ideals  of  duty  are  in  some  respects  unquestionably 
higher  than  those  of  the  world,  are  in  general  strangely  blind  to  the  ob- 
ligations of  debt  and  contract  .  .  .  Bankers  do  not  like  to  deal  with  ladies 
or  ministers  or  literary  men."  While  recognizing  some  exaggeration  in 
this  indictment,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  ethical  weakness  charged  to  the 
list  of  amiable  persons  just  mentioned  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  "the 
scientific  habit  of  mind,"  Dr.  Peabody  nevertheless  allows  that  the  in- 
dictment is  not  altogether  without  support.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained, 
he  admits,  "that  the  traits  of  intellectual  honesty — precision,  reserve  of 
statement,  the  weighing  of  words — are  as  conspicuous  in  ministers  as  in 
men  of  science  or  men  of  affairs." 


It  is  wise  in  such  matters  to  heed  the  advice  of  Thomas  of  Kempen: 
"Let  not  the  authority  of  the  writer  offend  thee  .  .  .  Attend  to  what 
is  said."  Whether  or  not  his  sermon  be  marked  by  "intellectual  frugal- 
ity," the  preacher  will  not  unwisely  ask  himself  from  time  to  time  whether 
"the  reason  why  many  thoughtful  people  do  not  find  spiritual  advantage 
in  listening  to  preachers  "  may  not  be  that  "  the  preaching  gives  them  little 
to  think  about."    The  epigram  that   "a  supply  of  priests   cannot  make 
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good  a  lack  of  prophets"  may  require  some  interpretation  before  appli- 
cation, but  there  is  unequivocal  directness  in  the  further  suggestion  that 
"  a  time  when  people  in  an  unprecedented  degree  are  thinking  can  be 
guided  by  those  only  who  can  think  straight  and  can  report  their  thought 
with  power." 


But  after  one  has  followed  Professor  Peabody's  strong  and  indeed 
thoroughly  convincing  plea  for  Theology,  one  is  tempted  to  say  nego 
stippositum,  namely,  that  there  is  any  Theology,  or  can  be,  in  Protestant- 
ism. Much  theological  speculation  there  is  indeed,  and  abundant  evidence 
thereof  is  furnished  by  the  very  first  number  of  this  new  Review,  but  no 
Theology  in  the  sense  of  a  science,  that  is,  a  system  of  conclusions  based 
upon  definitely  ascertained  and  formulated  principles,  since  in  Protestant- 
ism there  is  and  can  be  no  such  principles.  Take,  for  instance,  so  ele- 
mentary a  truth  as  the  divine  omnipotence.  To  the  question,  is  God 
omnipotent?  probably  the  average  Theist  at  least  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  meaning  by  omnipotence  an  attribute  in  virtue  whereof  God 
can  do  whatever  is  possible,  whatever  is  not  self-contradictory.  But 
turning  to  an  on  the  whole  thoughtful  and  well  written  article  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Harvard  Theological  Review  we  see  this  denied. 
For  we  read  that  "  it  is  not  in  omnipotence  to  have  men  at  all  in  this  uni- 
verse and  not  to  have  him  first  as  a  child  or  even  as  an  untutored 
savage"  (p.  121).  Now  we  respectfully  ask,  is  this  a  theological  prin- 
ciple which  Protestant  theologians  are  willing  to  admit? 


But  it  may  be  rejoined,  Medice,  cura  teipsum.  Is  not  "the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  itself  at  this  moment  stirred  by  an  agitation  of  free  in- 
quiry whose  consequences  may  be  as  momentous  as  those  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation"?  Undoubtedly;  but  "the  revision  of  Catholic  theology 
which  seems  destined  to  occur"  will  be  effected  "within  the  Catholic 
Church  "  and  not  within  the  "  synthesis  of  all  heresies." 


A  propos  of  this  topic,  the  Abbe  Fontaine's  La  Theologie  du  Noveau 
Testament  et  I'Evolution  des  Dogmes  (Lethielleux)  spontaneously  suggests 
itself.  Those  of  the  author's  critics  who  have  thought  that  in  his  pre- 
vious works  he  had  pointed  out  objectionable  "infiltrations"  where  they 
did  not  exist,  have  found  similar  fault  with  his  more  recent  book. 
Naturally  of  course  the  Abbe  Fontaine's  "conservatism"  is  not  overliked 
by  some  of  the  more  "advanced"  exegetes.  None  the  less  is  the 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  a  scholarly,  solid,  and  a  timely  pro- 
duction, well  worth  reading  both  by  the  Biblical  and  the  theological  stu- 
dent, especially  if  the  reading  be  supplemented  by  Pere  Allo's  La  Foi  et 
Systcmes,  noticed  in  the  Book  Review  of  this  issue.  In  the  same  con- 
nexion we  may  add  Pere  Bourgeois'  Christianisme  et  Eglise  (Lethielleux). 
The  main  thesis  here  is  that  "integral  Christianity  exists  in  the  Catholic 
Church  alone" — a  familiar  statement  of  course  for  which  one  hardly 
looks  for  new  arguments  at  this  day.  Nevertheless  the  author  develops 
and  illustrates  it  suggestively,  in  a  way,  however,  that  will  be  helpful 
to  the  lecturer  and  the  general  reader  rather  than  the  critic. 
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PEIESTS  AS  PIONEERS  OF  DISCOVERY  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

ELECTRICAL  and  magnetic  phenomena  are  so  surprising 
in  themselves,  so  seductive  in  their  mystery,  and  there- 
fore so  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  ob- 
server, that  it  might  almost  confidently  be  expected  that  clergy- 
men with  some  leisure  on  their  hands,  who  were  at  all  inter- 
ested in  natural  science,  or  what  we  would  now  call  nature 
study,  would  quite  naturally,  in  the  days  when  little  was  known 
about  electrical  science,  devote  some  time  at  least  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  it.  The  fact  that  the  names  of  very  few  clergy- 
men are  known  in  this  connexion,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
at  the  time  when  only  the  curious  things  about  the  as  yet 
unborn  science  of  electricity — the  phenomena  of  magnetic  at- 
traction and  repulsion  and  of  electrical  manifestations  after 
the  rubbing  of  various  substances — were  known,  clergymen 
had  but  very  little  of  intellectual  curiosity  or  zest  for  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  or  else  were  prevented  from  investiga- 
tion of  these  curious  phenomena,  either  by  direct  prohibition 
of  such  studies  to  churchmen  or  else  by  the  feeling  that  such 
studies  might  be  dangerous  to  their  faith.  The  supposition, 
however,  that  clergymen  did  not  investigate  these  very  sur- 
prising manifestations,  I  have  recently  found  while  reading 
up  some  of  the  early  history  of  electricity,  is  entirely  gratui- 
tous and  unfounded. 

Not  long  since  I  had  occasion  to  go  over  Priestley's  His- 
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tory  of  Electricity,  published  originally  just  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  little  short  of  marvellous 
to  find  how  many  Catholic  clergymen  had  made  important  ob- 
servations on  electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena  during  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  and  thus  helped  to  bring  a  new- 
science  into  that  vogue  in  which  it  already  was  when  Frank- 
lin's work  was  done.  A  brief  list  of  these  and  their  principal 
discoveries  will  make  clear  what  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  science  is  here  involved.  Father  Beccaria  in  Italy 
investigated  the  relations  of  electricity  to  air  and  water. 
Abbe  Nollet  in  France  made  observations  on  the  effects  of 
electricity  on  animals  and  plants.  Abbe  Menon  also  in 
France  made  additional  observations  on  the  effects  of  elec- 
tricity on  animals.  Canon  Von  Kleist  of  Kammin,  in  North 
Germany,  invented  the  Leyden  Jar.  Professor  Gordon,  a 
Scotch  Benedictine  monk,  invented  the  first  practical  frictional 
electrical  machine.  Besides  these  there  was  Father  Prenditz 
in  Bohemia,  a  Premonstratensian  monk,  who  suggested  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  apparently  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Franklin,  and  almost  at  the  same  time.  Then, 
before  the  end  of  the  century  there  was  Abbe  Haiiy,  the  father 
of  crystallography,  who  studied  pyro-electricity  successfully, 
and  invented  a  method  of  preventing  the  compass  from  being 
improperly  affected  by  iron  or  steel  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, which  was  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  mariners, 
and  is  indeed  the  basis  of  such  precautionary  provisions  that 
are  so  necessary  in  our  iron  or  rather  steel  vessels  of  the  mod- 
ern time. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  these  men,  with  brief  sketches  of  their  careers  as  far 
as  they  are  available,  would  be  of  interest  to  clergymen  gener- 
ally, for  the  science  of  electricity  has  always  maintained  its 
attractiveness  for  the  Catholic  clergy.  Besides,  the  materials 
thus  gathered  will  furnish  additional  and  quite  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  and  never  was  any  opposi- 
tion between  science  and  religion,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  accept  all  the  principles  of  religion  on  faiiJi 
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and  yet  retain  a  mind  perfectly  open  to  all  the  possible  sug- 
gestions of  experimental  science,  absolutely  free  to  follow  all 
the  avenues  of  investigation  that  may  suggest  themselves,  quite 
untrammeled  to  accept  such  conclusions  as  may  be  reached  by 
the  experimental  method.  Indeed  it  is  from  the  history  of 
clerical  contributions  to  science  that  this  obsolutely  false  no- 
tion is  best  controverted  and  shown  to  be  the  result  of  an  in- 
tolerent  assumption  on  the  part  of  those  who  protest  so  much 
against  ecclesiastical  intolerance  with  regard  to  science. 

It  will  be  found  that  all  of  these  clergymen  who  devoted 
themselves  so  successfully  to  the  study  of  electrical  phenomena 
were  distinguished  for  their  inquiring  disposition,  their  scien- 
tific temperament  and  painstaking  devotion  to  the  experimental 
method,  so  that  they  were  not  likely  to  miss  the  significance  of 
their  observations.  Authority  might  mean  much  to  them  in 
the  realm  of  religion,  but  they  knew  no  trammels  in  the  field 
of  science,  and  sought  truth  as  the  result  of  questions  put  to 
nature  quite  as  strenuously  as  the  veriest  of  skeptics  in  mat- 
ters of  faith. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  electricity  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, the  phenomena  of  magnetism  which  were  known  to 
the  older  generations  attracted  very  little  attention  until  com- 
paratively recent  times.  Franklin's  excursion  into  the  sub- 
ject here  in  America  is  supposed  to  have  attracted  the  world- 
wide attention  that  it  did,  mainly  because  it  was  such  distinctly 
original  and  unusual  work.  It  was  as  if  people  had  not 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  science  of 
electricity  before  his  epoch-making  observations  and  investi- 
gations. While  not  wishing  to  diminish  by  jot  or  tittle 
Franklin's  well-deserved  glory  in  science,  such  an  impression  is 
completely  erroneous.  Men  were  interested  in  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism  particularly  and  in  certain  electrical  manifesta- 
tions from  very  early  times. 

The  inquiring  geniuses  who  made  the  thirteenth  century 
what  it  was  in  the  history  of  education,  had  an  all-prevading 
curiosity,  which  would  not  allow  so  interesting  a  subject  as 
magnetism  and  its  possibilities  to  escape  them.     Brother  Po- 
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tamian  summed  up  not  long  since  in  the  introduction  to  a 
translation  of  the  famous  letter  of  Petrus  Peregrinus  on 
magnetic  phenomena,  which  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  large  number  of  references  to  magnetism  which  occur 
in  the  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  single  para- 
graph from  this  will  serve  to  show  how  widespread  was  the 
interest  and  how  much  men  were  occupied  with  natural 
phenomena  at  a  time  when  the  study  of  nature,  according  to 
most  of  our  modern  histories  of  education,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  very  far  from  men's  thoughts.  Brother  Potamian 
says: 

Abbot  Neckam,  the  Augustinian  (1157-1215),  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  properties  of  the  two  ends  of  the  lodestone,  and  gives 
in  his  De  Utensilibus  what  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  reference  to 
the  Mariner's  compass  that  we  have.  Albertus  Magnus,  the 
Dominican  (i  193-1280),  in  his  treatise  De  Miner alihus,  enumer- 
ates different  kinds  of  natural  magnets  and  states  some  of  the 
properties  commonly  attributed  to  them.  The  minstrel  Guyot  de 
Provins,  in  a  famous  satirical  poem,  written  about  1208,  refers 
to  the  directive  quality  of  the  lodestone  and  its  use  in  navigation ; 
as  do  also  Cardinal  de  Vitry,  in  his  Historia  Orientalis  (1215- 
1220)  ;  Brunetto  Latini,  poet,  orator  and  philosopher,  in  his 
Tresor  des  Sciences,  a  veritable  library,  written  in  Paris  in  1260; 
Raymond  Lully,  the  Enlightened  Doctor,  in  his  treatise  De  Con- 
templatione,  begun  in  1272,  and  Guido  Guinicelli,  the  poet-priest 
of  Bologna,  who  died  in  1276.^ 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  those  who  were  interested  in  mag- 
netic phenomena  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  uni- 
versities were  clergymen.  Only  one  of  those  mentioned  by 
Brother  Potamian  was  not  an  ecclesiastic.  There  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  these  special  periods  of  interest  in  a  definite 
department  of  science  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  regard 
to  magnetism.     One  of  the  great  practical  results  of  this  was 

iThe  Letter  of  Petrus  Peregrinus  on  the  Magnet  (A.  D.  1869),  trans- 
lated by  Brother  Arnold,  M.Sc,  Principal  of  La  Salle  Institute,  Troy, 
with  Introductory  Notice  by  Brother  Potamian,  Professor  of  Physics  in 
Manhattan  College,  N.  Y. 
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the  protection  of  the  mariner's  compass.  After  this  century, 
however,  neglect  came  over  this  department  of  magnetism  un- 
til Gilbert's  time.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Francis  Bacon, 
and  did  so  much  for  the  science  of  electricity  that  it  was  never 
quite  to  sink  out  of  sight  again.  The  great  revival  of  history 
in  the  subject  came,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  then,  as  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  most 
important  contributors  to  it  were  once  more  ecclesiastics. 

When  Franklin  appeared  on  the  scene  with  his  interest  in 
electricity,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  far 
from  opening  up  a  new  subject  then  or  even  one  of  which  his 
particular  generation  had  not  been  interested,  as  is  so  often 
thought,  he  had  really  taken  up  a  branch  of  science  that  had 
attracted  no  little  attention  from  the  men  of  immediately  pre- 
ceding generations.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  realize  this  should 
consult  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity,  with 
Original  Experiments,  written  by  the  famous  English  scien- 
tist Joseph  Priestley  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
and  most  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  oxidation  pro- 
cesses. The  original  edition  of  this  History  of  Electricity,^ 
which  is  in  two  volumes  and  contains  altogether  nearly  one 
thousand  pages  of  printed  matter,  probably  over  250,000 
words  of  writing,  was  issued  in  1757.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Franklin's  kite  experiments  were  made  about  1750  and 
that  his  work  in  electricity  attracted  attention  in  Europe  dur- 
ing this  sixth  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  How  lively 
was  the  interest  in  the  subject  of  electricity  can  be  best  ap- 
preciated very  probably  from  the  fact  that  a  second  edition  of 
Priestley's  History  was  called  for  within  three  years,  and  that 
a  third  was  issued  in  1775.  This  history  indeed  gave  him 
almost  more  of  the  reputation  as  a  scientist  which  he  enjoyed 

2  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Electricity,  with  Original  Experi- 
ments, by  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  The  Third  edition  corrected 
and  enlarged.  Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissima.  Ovid.  Vol.  I.  London, 
Printed  for  C.  Bathurst,  and  T.  Lowndes,  in  Fleet-Street;  J.  Rivington 
and  J.  Johnson,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  S.  Crowder,  G.  Robinson,  and 
R.  Baldwin,  in  Paternoster  Row ;  T.  Becket,  and  T.  Cadell,  in  the  Strand. 
MDCCLXXV. 
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when  he  came  to  this  country  than  did  his  original  work  in 
chemistry. 

The  most  distinguished  of  these  clergymen  pioneers  in  elec- 
tricity was  undoubtedly  Giovanni  Battista  Beccaria,  who  was 
distinguished  not  only  for  his  work  in  electricity,  but  also  for 
his  devotion  to  practical  astronomy  and  his  contributions  to 
the  physical  sciences,  in  matters  related  to  both  these  subjects. 
He  was  born  at  Mondovi,  a  small  town  situated  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Cuneo  in  Northern  Italy  and  not  far  from  the  French 
border.  A  battle  was  fought  in  this  neighborhood,  some  80 
years  after  his  birth  which  makes  the  name  of  the  town  more 
familiar  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Beccaria  was  born 
7  October,  1716,  and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  entered  the 
religious  order  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Pious  Schools.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  very  promising  student,  and  was  given 
special  opportunities  to  devote  himself  to  favorite  branches. 
Curious  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  think  of  the  teaching  of 
science  as  a  comparatively  modern  introduction  into  schools, 
and  especially  Catholic  schools,  Beccaria  received  special  train- 
ing to  become  a  professor  of  experimental  physics. 

He  was  given  a  professorship  in  this,  in  connexion  with  his 
own  order,  first  at  Palermo  in  Sicily  and  later  at  Rome.  At 
the  early  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar 
position,  but  of  more  importance  from  an  educational  stand- 
point, at  Turin.  While  here  he  was  asked  to  become  the  tutor 
to  the  young  princes  of  Chablais  and  de  Carignan.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  official  position,  though  it  was  the  custom 
of  his  order  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  school  to  another 
after  intervals  of  a  few  years,  Beccaria  was  not  moved  from 
Turin  for  many  years  and  it  eventually  came  to  be  his  place  of 
residence  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

That  his  scientific  work  soon  began  to  attract  world-wide  at- 
tention will  perhaps  best  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  in 
May,  1775,  when  he  was  not  yet  forty  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  This  was 
a  much  envied  distinction  at  the  time  and  one  not  usually  con- 
ferred on  any  except  those  who  had  done  distinctly  original 
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work  of  a  high  order  in  science.  As  a  consequence  of  his 
election  Father  Beccaria  communicated  several  important 
papers  relating  to  his  investigation  into  electricity  and  various 
astronomical  subjects  directly  to  the  Royal  Society 'and  these 
gave  him  a  further  reputation  among  English-speaking  people. 

No  great  discovery  in  physical  science  is  attached  to  his 
name,  but  few  men  did  as  much  as  he  did  to  awaken  en- 
thusiasm for  experimental  investigation  into  science  in  his 
time,  and  thus  he  was  an  active  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
marvelous  burst  of  progress  in  the  physical  sciences  generally, 
which  came  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  this  which  so  successfully  ush- 
ered in  the  modern  scientific  era  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

The  value  of  his  observations  have  been  universally  acknowl- 
edged. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  what  he  accomplished 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  electricity  to  meteorological 
phenomena  practically  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  science  of 
meteorology.  In  his  masterly  article  on  electricity  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
annica,  which  is  often  referred  to  ab  a  compendious  authorita- 
tive review  of  the  development.  Professor  George  Chrystal, 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews, Edinburgh,  has  summed  up  Father  Beccaria's  contribu- 
tions to  electricity  and  meteorology.  The  thoroughly  con- 
servative character  of  Professor  Chrystal's  judgment  makes  it 
clear  how  distinguished  is  the  place  that  Father  Beccaria  must 
be  considered  to  hold  in  the  history  of  these  sciences : 

Beccaria,  a  celebrated  Italian  physicist,  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
electrical  discovery  in  Italy.  He  showed  that  water  is  a  very 
imperfect  conductor  of  electricity,  that  its  conducting  power  is 
proportional  to  its  quantity,  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  water 
opposes  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity.  He 
succeeded  in  making  the  electric  spark  visible  in  water  by  dis- 
charging shocks  through  wires  that  nearly  met  in  tubes  filled  with 
water.  In  this  experiment  the  tubes,  though  sometimes  eight  or 
ten  lines  thick,  were  burst  into  pieces.  Beccaria  likewise  demon- 
strated that  air  adjacent  to  an  electrified  body  gradually  acquired 
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the  same  electricity;  that  the  electricity  of  the  body  is  diminished 
by  that  of  air;  and  that  the  air  parts  with  its  electricity  very 
slowly.  He  considered  that  there  was  a  mutual  repulsion  between 
the  particles  of  the  electric  fluid  and  those  of  air,  and  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  former  through  the  latter  a  temporary  vacuum 
was  formed.  Beccaria's  experiments  on  atmospherical  electricity 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  meteorologist. 

In  his  History  of  Electricity  already  mentioned,  the  first 
edition  of  which  it  may  be  recalled  was  issued  two  years  after 
Father  Beccaria's  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  Mr.  Priestley,  who  always  calls  him  Signior  Bec- 
caria,  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
electricians  abroad,  that  is,  on  the  Continent.  He  describes 
some  of  Father's  Beccaria's  experiments  on  air  and  its  rela- 
tions to  electricity,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
arranged  his  experiments  for  this  matter  very  ingeniously  or, 
as  Priestley  puts  it,  "  in  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  manner.'* 
Priestley  was  so  taken  with  the  experiments  arranged  by  the 
Italian  clerical  observer  that  he  gives  them  in  considerable  de- 
tail. Because  his  description  serves  to  bring  out  the  thor- 
oughly experimental  character  of  the  work  at  a  time  when 
habits  of  experiment  are  supposed  to  have  been  uncommon 
and  most  of  all  among  clergymen,  it  has  seemed  worth  while 
to  reproduce  here  what  Priestley  says : 

Beccaria  proves  that  the  air,  which  is  contiguous  to  an  electri- 
fied body,  acquires  by  degrees  the  same  electricity;  that  this 
electricity  of  the  air  counteracts  that  of  the  body,  and  lessens  its 
effects,  and  that  as  the  air  acquires,  so  it  also  parts  with  this 
electricity  very  slowly. 

He  began  his  experiments  by  hanging  his  linen  threads  upon 
an  electrified  chain  and  observing  that  they  diverged  the  most 
after  a  few  turns  of  his  globe.  After  that  they  came  nearer  to- 
gether, notwithstanding  he  kept  turning  the  globe  and  the  excita- 
tion was  as  powerful  as  ever. 

When  he  had  kept  the  chain  electrified  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  discontinued  the  friction,  the  threads  collapsed  by  de- 
grees, till  they  hung  parallel,  and  then  began  to  diverge  again  as 
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before.  Thus  the  second  divergence  of  the  threads  took  place, 
when  the  chain  was  deprived  of  its  electricity,  and  when  that 
which  the  air  had  acquired  began  to  show  itself. 

While  the  threads  were  beginning  to  diverge  with  the  electric- 
ity of  the  air,  if  he  touched  the  chain,  and  thereby  took  off  what 
remained  of  its  electricity,  the  threads  would  separate  farther. 
Thus  the  more  the  electricity  of  the  chain  was  lessened,  the  more 
did  the  electricity  of  the  air  appear. 

While  the  threads  were  in  their  second  divergence  he  hung 
two  other  threads  shorter  than  the  former  by  another  silk  thread 
to  the  chain ;  and  when  all  the  electricity  of  the  chain  was  taken 
quite  away,  they  would  separate  like  the  former  threads. 

If  he  presented  other  threads  to  the  former,  in  their  second 
divergence,  they  would  all  avoid  one  another. 

In  this  complete  and  elegant  manner  did  Signior  Beccaria 
demonstrate  that  air  actually  receives  electricity  by  communica- 
tion, and  loses  it  by  degrees;  and  then  the  electricity  of  the  air 
counteracts  that  of  the  body  which  conveys  electricity  to  it. 

Signior  Beccaria  also  made  a  variety  of  other  experiments 
which  demonstrate  other  mutual  affections  of  the  air  and  the 
electric  fluid,  particularly  some  that  prove  their  mutual  repul- 
sion, and  that  the  electric  fluid  in  passing  through  any  portion 
of  air  makes  a  temporary  vacuum. 

He  brought  the  ends  of  two  wires  within  a  small  distance  of 
one  another,  in  a  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  was  closed  and  the 
other  immerged  in  water,  and  observed  that  the  water  sunk  in 
the  tube  every  time  that  a  spark  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
the  electric  fluid  having  repelled  the  air. 

Some  further  variations  in  his  methods  of  experiment  show 
at  once  Father  Beccaria's  ingenuity  of  mind  and  also  how 
persistent  he  was  in  putting  questions  to  nature.  This  is  per- 
haps even  better  illustrated  in  Father  Beccaria's  experiments 
on  water  than  in  those  with  regard  to  air.  Priestley  has 
once  more  expressed  his  admiration  for  the  work  done  in 
this  line  and  has  given  an  excellent  resume  of  what  the  Italian 
clergyman-scientist  succeeded  in  discovering.  His  account 
is  so  compressed,  yet  so  clear,  it  represents  so  well  the  signi- 
ficance of  Father  Beccaria's   experiments  as   seen   from  the 
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Standpoint  of  a  contemporary,  and  makes  so  clear  the  interest 
which  all  this  experimental  science  was  arousing  all  over 
Europe,  that  I  venture  to  make  another  rather  lengthy  quota- 
tion from  Priestley: 

Signior  Beccaria's  experiments  on  the  water,  showing  its  im- 
perfections as  a  conductor,  are  more  surprising  than  those  he 
made  upon  air,  showing  its  imperfections  in  the  contrary  respect. 
They  prove  that  water  conducts  electricity  according  to  its  quan- 
tity, and  that  a  small  quantity  of  water  makes  a  very  great  re- 
sistance to  the  passage  of  the  electric  fluid. 

He  made  tubes  full  of  water  part  of  the  electric  circuit,  and 
observed  that  when  they  were  very  small  they  would  not  trans- 
mit a  shock,  but  that  the  shock  increased  as  wider  tubes  were 
used. 

But  what  astonishes  us  most  in  Signior  Beccaria's  experiments 
with  water  is  his  making  the  electric  spark  visible  in  it,  notwith- 
standing its  being  a  real  conductor  of  electricity.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  prove  more  clearly  how  imperfect  a  conductor  it  is. 

He  inserted  wires,  so  far  as  nearly  to  meet,  in  small  tubes  filled 
with  water,  and,  discharging  shocks  through  them,  the  electric 
spark  was  visible  between  their  points  as  if  no  water  had  been 
in  the  place.  The  tubes  were  generally  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  driven  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  was  evidently 
occasioned  by  the  repulsion  of  the  water  and  its  compressibility, 
it  not  being  able  to  give  way  far  enough  within  itself,  and  the 
force  with  which  it  was  repelled  being  very  great. 

The  force  with  which  small  quantities  of  water  are  thus  re- 
pelled by  the  electric  fluid,  he  says,  is  prodigious.  By  means  of 
a  charge  of  four  hundred  square  inches  he  broke  a  glass  tube 
two  lines  thick,  when  the  pieces  were  driven  to  the  distance  of 
twenty  feet.  Nay,  he  sometimes  broke  tubes  eight  or  ten  lines 
thick,  and  fragments  were  driven  to  greater  distances  in  pro- 
portion. 

He  found  the  effect  of  the  electric  spark  upon  water  greater 
than  the  effect  of  a  spark  of  common  fire  on  gunpowder;  and 
he  says  he  does  not  doubt  but  that,  if  a  method  could  be  found 
of  managing  them  equally  well,  a  canon  charged  with  water 
would  be  more  dreadful  than  one  charged  with  gunpowder.  He 
actually  charged  a  glass  tube  with  water,  and  put  a  small  ball 
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into  it,  when  it  was  discharged  with  great  force,  so  as  to  bury 
itself  in  some  clay  which  he  placed  to  receive  it. 

After  Father  Beccaria,  the  most  distinguished  experimental 
scientist  in  electrical  matters  during  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  Abbe  Nollet,  who  is  famous  for  his  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  electricity  on  animals  and  plants  at 
this  time.  Priestley  concedes  the  priority  in  this  field  of  in- 
vestigation to  Abbe  Nollet  and  says  that  the  English  philoso- 
phers who  led  the  way  in  almost  every  other  application  of 
electricity  were  among  the  last  to  try  its  effects  upon  animals 
and  other  organized  bodies.  Nollet  began  his  experiments  in 
this  department  by  studying  first  the  evaporation  of  fluids  by 
electricity.  The  conclusions  which  he  reached  from  his  ex- 
periments are  quoted  in  full  in  his  own  words  in  Priestley  and 
give  the  best  possible  idea  of  how  patient  must  have  been  his 
investigation,  how  ingenious  his  methods  of  experimentation, 
and  how  carefully  his  observations  were  controlled  before  he 
ventured  to  give  them  forth  as  having  scientific  value.  They 
illustrate  beyond  peradventure  that  the  experimental  method 
and  the  experimental  temperament  are  not  things  of  the  very 
recent  time,  and  that  they  are  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
a  clergyman's  education,  or  his  faith. 

Electricity  augments  the  natural  evaporation  of  fluids;  since, 
excepting  mercury,  which  is  too  heavy,  and  the  oil  of  olives, 
which  is  too  vicious,  all  the  others  which  are  tried  suffered  a 
diminution  which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than 
electricity. 

Electricity  augments  the  evaporation  of  those  fluids  the  most 
which  are  most  subject  to  evaporate  of  themselves.  For  the  vol- 
atile spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  suffered  a  greater  loss  than  spirit  of 
wine  or  turpentine;  these  two  more  than  common  water,  and 
water  more  than  vinegar  or  the  solution  of  nitre. 

Electricity  has  a  greater  effect  upon  fluids  when  the  vessels 
which  contain  them  are  non-electrics,  the  effects  always  seeming 
to  be  a  little  greater  when  the  vessels  were  of  metal  and  when 
they  were  of  glass. 

This   increased  evaporation  was  more  considerable  when  the 
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vessel  which  contained  the  Hquor  was  more  open,  but  the  effects 
did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  their  apertures.  For  when  these 
liquors  were  electrified  in  vessels  whose  aperture  was  four  inches 
in  diameter,  though  they  presented  to  the  air  a  surface  sixteen 
times  larger  than  when  they  were  contained  in  vessels  whose 
aperture  was  one  inch  in  diameter,  they  were,  nevertheless,  far 
from  suffering  a  diminution  proportioned  to  that  difference. 

Electrification  does  not  make  any  liquors  evaporate  through 
the  pores,  either  of  metal  or  of  glass,  since  after  experiments 
which  were  continued  ten  hours  there  was  found  no  diminution 
of  their  weight  when  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  contained 
were  well  stopped. 

Abbe  Nollet's  years  ran  almost  coincident  with  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  He  was  born  at  Pimprez  in  what  is  now  the 
district  of  Oise,  in  1700,  and,  like  many  another  distinguished 
observer  in  physical  science,  lived  to  fill  out  seventy  years  of 
studious  life.  He  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  owed  his 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education  to  the  fact  that  his  parish 
priest  became  interested  in  him,  and  that  he  was  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church.  How  much  his  contemporaries 
even  in  foreign  countries  thought  of  him,  can  be  judged  from 
his  election  to  the  London  Royal  Society  in  1734,  when  he  was 
not  yet  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Just  before  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris.  These  distinctions  were  for  work  done  in  electricity 
before  Franklin  took  up  the  subject.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  genial  Abbe  was  appointed  to  a  newly  erected 
chair  of  experimental  physics,"  in  the  college  of  Navarre  in 
Paris,  in  1753.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  on  science  during  the  century.  He  did  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  to  make  the  general  public  realize  how 
much  was  being  done,  all  over  the  world,  for  the  progress  of 
electricity,  and  to  give  them  an  interest  in  various  phases  of 
electrical  science.  In  the  historical  Introduction  to  his  article 
on  electricity  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Professor  Chrys- 
tal  of  Saint  Andrews,  whom  we  have  already  quoted  with  re- 
gard to  Father  Beccaria,  gives  the  Abbe  Nollet  a  merited  place 
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among  the  investigators  of  electricity  just  before  and  after 
Franklin's  time.  Those  who  think  that  Franklin's  writings 
were  pioneer  publications  in  this  field  will  probably  be  not  a 
little  surprised  here  to  learn  that  Nollet's  Essai  sur  I'Elec- 
tricite  was  published  in  1746,  and  that  his  Recherches  con- 
taining many  additional  articles  on  the  same  subject  was  pub- 
lished in  1749.  The  year  1750  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  land- 
mark which  represents  the  beginning  of  modern  electricity, 
but  this  is  only  true  if  we  neglect  a  series  of  important  com- 
munications made  before  that,  and  indeed  Franklin's  work, 
as  we  have  already  said,  was  only  a  manifestation  in  America 
of  an  enthusiasm  for  electrical  studies  which  had  been  awak- 
ened in  every  country  in  Europe,  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  not  alone  on  full-grown  and  highly-organized  living 
things  that  Abbe  Nollet  made  his  experiments,  but  also  on 
seeds  and  plants  in  the  process  of  growth.  These  experiments 
have  been  confirmed  by  many  later  observers,  and  the  French 
clergyman's  originality  rendered  them  all  the  more  impressive 
by  the  fact  that  very  little  has  been  added  by  the  knowledge  to 
which  we  have  attained  in  this  matter.  I  am  indebted  once 
more  to  Priestley  for  the  description  of  the  observations. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  paragraph  of 
Priestley's  account  is  his  emphasis  on  the  caution  exercised 
by  the  French  clergyman-naturalist  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  his 
conclusions  before  he  announced  them  as  definitely  certain. 
A  little  more  of  this  same  spirit,  it  might  strike  the  modern 
student  of  physical  science,  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
many  of  our  experimentalists  of  the  present  day.  It  seems  as 
though  it  might  be  a  decided  advantage  for  a  man  to  have  a 
good  training  in  matters  of  conscience,  before  taking  up 
physical  science,  to  make  him  more  careful  of  his  declarations 
and  keep  him  from  rushing  into  print  with  half-baked  con- 
clusions announced  as  certain,  when  they  are  only  chance  ob- 
servations that  further  investigation  so  often  shows  to  be 
founded  on  false  assumptions. 
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He  took  two  garden-pots  filled  with  the  same  earth  and  sowed 
with  the  same  seeds.  He  kept  them  constantly  in  the  same  place 
and  took  the  same  care  of  them,  except  that  one  of  the  two  was 
electrified  fifteen  days  together  for  two  or  three,  and  sometimes 
four,  hours  a  day.  The  consequence  was  that  the  electrified  pot 
always  showed  the  sprouts  of  its  seed  two  or  three  days  sooner 
than  the  other.  It  also  threw  out  a  greater  number  of  shoots, 
and  those  longer  in  a  given  time;  which  made  him  believe  that 
the  electric  virtue  helped  to  open  and  display  the  germs,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  the  growth  of  plants.  This,  however,  our 
cautious  philosopher  only  calls  a  conjecture  which  required  fur- 
ther confirmation.  The  season,  he  says,  was  then  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  allow  him  to  make  as  many  experiments  as  he  could 
have  wished,  but  he  says  the  next  course  of  experiments  had 
greater  certainty,  and  they  are  not  less  interesting. 

Some  of  his  experiments  on  growing  vegetables  show  with 
what  care  he  investigated  these  problems  that  he  had  taken  up 
and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  his  methods  of  work.  Priest- 
ley says  that: 

He  electrified  for  four  or  five  hours  together  fruit,  green  plants, 
and  sponges  dipped  in  water,  which  he  had  carefully  weighed, 
and  found  that,  after  the  experiment,  all  those  bodies  were 
remarkably  lighter  than  others  of  the  same  kind,  weighed  with 
them  both  before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  kept  in  the  same 
place  and  temperature. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  discovery  in  electricity 
before  Franklin's  hypothesis,  and  the  demonstration  as  to  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  was  that  of  the  Leyden 
Jar.  Like  many  another  discovery  in  science  the  name  is  a 
misnomer.  It  was  called  the  Leyden  Jar  or  Phial,  because 
originally  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Cuneus,  a  na- 
tive of  Leyden,  who  was  repeating  some  experiments  which 
he  had  seen  performed  by  Professors  Muschenboeck  and 
Alamand  in  the  famous  university  of  that  town.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  on  which  the  Leyden  Jar  is  founded 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  made  by  Dean 
Von  Kleist  of  the  Cathedral  of  Kammin,   which,   however. 
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Priestley  in  his  History  calls  Camin.  Kammin  is  a  little  town 
in  the  Province  of  Pomerania,  in  the  distant  Eastern  part  of 
Prussia,  not  far  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  situated  on  what  was 
called  the  Kammin  Boden  near  the  River  Dievenow.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  from  Stettin,  and  probably  never  has  had 
more  than  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  it  possesses  at  the 
present  time,  about  5,000.  In  the  section  of  his  History  of 
Electricity  which  concerns  the  history  of  the  Leyden  Phial 
itself,  till  Dr.  Franklin's  discoveries  relating  to  it,  Priestley 
tells  the  story  of  Dean  Von  Kleist's  discovery  in  the  observant 
clergyman's  own  words.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the  Re- 
gister of  the  Academy  at  Berlin,  to  which  Von  Kleist's  paper 
had  been  communicated  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Lieberkuhn, 
of  Berlin,  to  whom  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1775,  Von 
Kleist  sent  the  following  account  of  his  discoveries  with  re- 
gard to  the  accumulation  of  electricity,  and  the  serious  effects 
produced,  by  taking  a  shock  of  it  when  thus  accummulated. 
This  account  runs  as  follows  : 

When  a  nail,  or  a  piece  of  thick  brass  wire,  etc.,  is  put  into  a 
small  apothecary's  phial  and  electrified,  remarkable  effects  follow, 
but  the  phial  must  be  very  dry  and  warm.  I  commonly  rub  it 
over  beforehand  with  a  finger  on  which  I  put  some  pounded 
chalk.  If  a  little  mercury  or  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of  wine  be 
put  into  it  the  experiment  succeeds  the  better.  As  soon  as  this 
phial  and  nail  are  removed  from  the  electrifying  glass,  or  the 
prime  conductor  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  is  taken  away,  it 
throws  out  a  pencil  of  flame  so  long  that,  with  this  burning 
machine  in  my  hand,  I  have  taken  above  sixty  steps  in  walking 
about  my  room.  When  it  is  electrified  strongly  I  can  take  it  into 
another  room  and  there  fire  spirits  of  wine  with  it.  If,  while  it 
is  electrifying,  I  put  my  finger  on  a  piece  of  gold,  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  to  the  nail,  I  receive  a  shock  which  stuns  my  arms 
and  shoulders. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know  now  of 
the  effects  of  even  a  severe  shock  from  a  Leyden  Jar,  to  read 
the  accounts  of  the  symptoms  noted  in  themselves  by  the  early 
observers  who  received  shocks  from  it.     Imagination  evidently 
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played  a  large  role  in  the  matter.  Winckler  of  Leipsig  said 
that  the  first  time  he  tried  the  jar  he  found  great  convulsions 
by  it  in  his  body ;  it  put  his  blood  into  great  agitation ;  he  was 
afraid  of  an  ardent  fever,  and  was  obliged  to  use  refrigerating 
medicines.  He  felt  a  heaviness  in  his  head  as  if  a  stone  lay 
upon  it.  Twice  it  gave  him  a  bleeding  at  the  nose.  After 
the  second  shock  his  wife  could  scarcely  walk,  and  though  a 
week  later,  her  curiosity  stronger  than  her  fears,  she  tried 
it  once  more,  it  caused  her  to  bleed  at  the  nose  only  after  tak- 
ing it  once.  Many  men  were  terrified  by  it,  and  even  serious 
professors  describe  entirely  imaginary  symptoms.  The  jar 
was  taken  around  Europe  for  exhibition  purposes  and  did 
more  to  awaken  popular  interest  than  all  the  publications  of 
the  learned  with  regard  to  electricity,  in  all  the  preceding  cen- 
turies.    Such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 

The  French  were  more  interested  in  science  than  the  Ger- 
mans, however,  at  this  time.  Another  French  clergyman 
who  experimented  on  the  effects  of  electricity  upon  living 
things  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
Abbe  Menon,  principal  of  the  College  of  Bueil  at  Angers. 
Abbe  Menon  reached  the  same  conclusions  as  his  more  dis- 
tinguished French  colleague.  Abbe  Nollet.  His  experiments 
are  mentioned  by  Priestley  (Vol.  I,  p.  173)  and  have  a  special 
interest  of  their  own.  Abbe  Menon  experimented  with  many 
familiar  animals  and  birds.  He  found  that  cats,  pigeons,  and 
sparrows  lost  weight  when  they  were  constantly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  electrification  for  six  hours  or  more.  He  also  dis- 
covered that  the  same  thing  seemed  to  be  true  of  larger  ani- 
mals, and  especially  human  beings.  Instead  of  concluding  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  period  of  such  intense  interest  in  elec- 
tricity that  this  was  due  to  some  marvelous  esoteric  influence 
of  electrical  forces  on  tissues  within  the  body,  or  important 
vital  processes,  he  suggested  with  a  scientific  conservatism 
very  creditable  at  that  period  that  the  reason  for  the  loss  in 
weight  was  nothing  more  than  an  increase  in  the  insensible 
perspiration  of  animals.  This  very  cautious  conclusion  has 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigations.     Abbe  Menon's 
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conservative  declaration  can  scarcely  help  but  draw  additional 
admiration  to  him  since  it  was  an  anticipation  in  physiology, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  as  well  as  in  electricity. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  men  whose  name  must  be  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  electricity  at  this  time,  though  Priestley 
does  not  devote  very  much  space  to  his  work,  is  Professor 
George  Gordon  of  Erfurt,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Scotch 
Benedictine  monk.  Professor  Gordon  occupied  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Erfurt,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
use  a  cylinder  of  glass  in  order  to  produce  frictional  electricity. 
With  these  cylinders  he  was  able  to  produce  sparks  for  experi- 
mental purposes  much  more  readily  and  with  more  constancy, 
and  in  more  available  form,  than  had  been  the  case  before. 
His  invention  added  not  a  little  to  the  possibilities  of  experi- 
mental electricity,  since  by  its  means  it  was  possible  to  have 
a  rather  uniform  source  of  electricity  for  experimental  pur- 
poses even  on  unfavorable  days.  Besides,  his  instrument  was 
portable,  and  instead  of  a  cake  of  resin  he  insulated  by  means 
of  a  frame  furnished  with  a  network  of  silk. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  will  his  ingenuity  be  better  realized  than 
by  a  recital  of  the  story  which  is  told  of  his  extension  of  the 
sources  of  electricity  available  for  experimental  purposes  in  the 
laboratory  into  the  animal  world.  On  one  occasion,  having 
realized  by  observations  made  before  that  the  animal's  fur 
could  by  appropriate  rubbing  in  favorable  weather  be  made 
to  exhibit  very  pronounced  electrical  phenomena,  he  excited 
the  electricity  of  "  a  harmless  necessary  cat  "  so  strongly  that 
when  it  was  conveyed  by  means  of  an  iron  conductor  to  a  little 
distance  from  the  animal,  it  fired  spirits  of  wine.  A  favorite 
method  of  experimentation  at  this  time,  and  one  which  had 
been  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Gordon,  was  the 
determination  of  what  substances  could  be  set  on  fire  by  means 
of  electric  sparks.  Winckler,  for  instance,  had  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  French  brandy,  by  means  of  a  spark  from  his 
finger  when  he  himself  was  strongly  electrified.  Professor 
Gordon  did  the  still  more  surprising  thing  of  kindling  spirits 
by  means  of  a  jet  of  electrified  water,  though  the  water  itself 
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remained  cold,  of  course,  and  was  apparently  unaffected  by  the 
presence  of  electricity  in  it.  In  a  word  this  Scotch  Benedictine 
was  another  of  these  inquiring  minds  who  in  the  garb  of  monks 
and  priests  did  experimental  work  of  a  high  order  during  the 
decade  or  two  just  before  Franklin's  discovery,  and  led  to  the 
development  of  electricity  which  came  during  the  subsequent 
century  and  a  half. 

Nor  did  the  interest  of  Catholic  clergymen  in  the  science  of 
electricity,  nor  their  success  in  bringing  about  new  develop- 
ments of  it,  cease  after  the  discoveries  made  by  Franklin  and 
the  wide  extension  of  the  interest  in  the  science  which  brought 
so  many  investigators  into  the  field.  Volta,  who  did  so  much 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth,  had  been  a  clerical  student  and  remained  all  dur- 
ing his  life  in  close  touch  with  his  clerical  friends.  Galvani, 
who  because  of  his  delicacy  of  conscience  which  made  him 
refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  the  new  government  that  had  been 
established  in  Italy  with  the  connivance  of  Napoleon,  was  said 
to  be  more  a  monk  than  a  layman,  and  who  was  indeed  buried 
in  the  habit  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  is  another  of 
the  distinguished  contributors  to  the  science  at  this  time.  The 
third  great  name  in  science  at  the  end  of  the  century  is  that 
of  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  better  known  as  the  Father  of  Crystallo- 
graphy than  for  his  contributions  to  electrical  science,  but 
whose  investigations  into  the  property  of  crystals  and  certain 
electrical  phenomena  which  they  display  under  varying  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  merited  for  him  also  the  title  of  the 
father  of  pyro-electricity.  Professor  Chrystal  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  article  on  Electricity  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  (Ninth  Edition)  in  the  historical  review  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  says : 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Abbe  Haiiy  to  throw  a  clear  light 
on  this  curious  branch  of  the  science.  He  found  that  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  tourmaline  decreased  rapidly  from  the  summits  or 
poles  towards  the  center-middle  of  the  center  of  the  crystal, 
where  it  was  imperceptible ;  and  he  discovered  that  a  tourmaline 
is  broken  into  any  number  of  fragments,  each  fragment  when 
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excited  has  two  opposite  poles.  Haiiy  discovered  the  same  prop- 
erty in  the  Siberian  and  BraziHan  topaz,  borate  of  magnesia, 
mesotype,  prehnite,  sphene  and  calamine.  He  also  found  that  the 
polarity  which  minerals  receive  from  heat  has  a  relation  to  the 
secondary  forms  of  their  crystals — the  tourmaline,  for  example, 
having  its  resinous  poles  at  the  summit  of  the  crystal  which  has 
three  faces  and  its  vitreous  pole  at  the  summit  which  has  six 
faces.  In  the  other  pyro-electrical  crystals  above  mentioned 
Haiiy  detected  the  same  deviation  from  the  rules  of  symmetry  in 
their  secondary  crystals  which  occur  in  tourmaline. 

Indeed  this  chapter  of  v^hat  Catholic  clergymen  accom- 
plished for  the  developing  science  of  electricity,  before  it  be- 
came the  formal  department  of  knowledge  which  was  to  be 
studied  in  the  universities  and  be  the  subject  of  academic  at- 
tention generally,  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  readiness 
of  the  clerical  mind  to  follow  clues  of  original  investiga- 
tion in  the  problems  of  nature  and  to  turn  quite  naturally  to 
nature  study.  In  their  hours  of  leisure  these  men  developed 
a  deep  interest  in  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  magnetism  and 
electrical  manifestations  generally.  They  set  themselves  to 
find  the  reason  for  these  manifestations  and  so  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  modern  electricity.  To  them  more  than  to  any 
other  set  of  men,  even  the  university  professors  of  the  time, 
is  due  its  development.  They  could  not  have  employed  their 
leisure  more  interestingly  for  themselves  nor  as  the  outcome 
proved  more  beneficially  for  mankind.  This  chapter  in  the 
development  of  electrical  science  should  be  a  definite  response 
to  the  argument  so  often  advanced  that  clergymen  are  pre- 
vented by  their  acceptance  of  so  many  truths  on  faith  from 
having  such  an  openness  of  mind  as  would  enable  them  to 
be  original  discoverers  or  investigators  in  science.  The  very 
opposite  proves  to  be  the  case,  for  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers more  of  them  devoted  themselves  to  the  asking  of  ques- 
tions of  nature  than  from  among  any  other  class  of  educated 
people  of  the  time. 

Jas.  J.  Walsh. 

New  York  City. 
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HOW  A  CLERIC  MEMORIZED  THE  "OFFICIUM  PRO 
DEFUNCTIS." 

THIS  paper  recounts  how  a  cleric  in  his  fiftieth  year  com- 
mitted to  memory,  during  the  between-whiles  of  ten 
days,  the  complete  Office  of  the  Dead.  The  true  record  of  a 
bit  of  psychological  experience,  its  frankly  personal  character 
is  due  to  the  writer's  conviction  that,  their  literary  content  be- 
ing the  same,  an  autobiographical  narrative  interests  the  aver- 
age reader  considerably  more  than  does  an  impersonal  essay. 

The  ordinary  child  invariably  prefers  the  "  really  truly  " 
story  to  its  "  made-up  "  substitute;  and,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
there  is  justice  in  Dryden's  dictum  that  "  men  are  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth."  Our  attention  is  far  more  readily  en- 
chained by  the  concrete  and  determinate  than  by  the  abstract 
and  indefinite.  We  more  easily  develop  interest  in  the  specific 
than  in  the  general,  and  are,  accordingly,  more  apt  to  be  af- 
fected, sympathetically  or  otherwise,  by  the  actual  experience 
of  an  individual  man  with  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  " 
than  by  the  possible  exploits  of  a  fictitious  character  who  is, 
after  all,  only  "  an  airy  nothing."  The  pertinent  deduction 
from  all  this  generalizing  is  the  writer's  belief  that  it  is  worth 
his  while  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  considered  egotistical  and 
vainglorious  for  the  sake  of  securing  for  what  he  has  to  say 
about  memory  that  degree  of  interest  which  has  presumably 
been  awakened  by  the  statement  of  the  fact  recorded  in  his 
opening  sentence. 

Not  that  he  considers  the  fact  a  notably  astonishing  one. 
As  a  mnemonic  feat,  memorizing  the  twenty-five  psalms  with 
their  three  hundred  and  odd  verses,  the  nine  lessons,  and  the 
incidental  antiphons,  versicles,  responses,  and  prayers,  which 
make  up  the  OfHcmm  Defunctorum,  is  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  hundreds  of  instances  recorded  in  the  history  of  memory 
and  its  marvels.  Professor  William  Mathews  thus  groups  to- 
gether a  number  of  such  instances :  "  Men  found  no  difficulty 
in  remembering  the  twenty-four  books  of  Homer  before  the 
art  of  writing  was  invented.     Cyrus  knew  the  name  of  every 
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soldier  in  his  army.  Themistocles  could  call  the  name  of 
every  one  of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens.  Seneca 
could  repeat  two  thousand  proper  names  in  the  order  in  which 
they  had  been  told  him,  and  could  recite  two  hundred  verses 
read  to  him  for  the  first  time  by  as  many  different  persons.  .  . 
Lord  Macaulay  declared  that,  if  all  the  extant  copies  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Paradise  Lost  were  destroyed,  he 
would  undertake  to  reproduce  them  both  from  memory."  * 

With  the  foregoing  instances  in  mind,  it  would  be  manifestly 
ludicrous  to  characterize  as  especially  great  or  remarkable  the 
learning  by  heart  of  the  OMciiirn  Deftinctorum;  and,  accord- 
ingly, one's  statement  that  he  has  accomplished  the  feat  can 
hardly  be  considered  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  afflicted 
with  megalomania  or  a  malignant  type  of  the  "  exaggerated 
ego."  And,  if  the  publication  of  the  narrative  telling  how  the 
task  was  accomplished  needs  justification,  it  will  be  found  in 
the  possibility  that  other  middle-aged  priests  may  derive  from 
the  story  a  hint  or  two  which  will  prove  useful  to  themselves. 

It  may  be  well,  before  going  further,  to  state  that  in  his 
school-boy  and  college  days,  the  writer  was  thought  to  have 
an  exceptionally  good  memory, — not  at  all  a  phenomenal  or 
prodigious  one,  but  one  as  quick  and  retentive  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  best  of  his  class-mates,  and  somewhat  better  than 
the  memory  of  the  average  student. 

It  was  in  his  early  twenties  that  he  first  made  any  attempt  at 
improving  his  native  faculty  by  the  employment — at  least  the 
conscious  employment — of  any  method  other  than  the  old-time 
one  of  constant  repetition.  At  that  period,  he  became  interested 
in  a  persistently  and  grandiloquently  advertised  "  School  of 
Physiological  Memory;  or,  the  Instantaneous  Art  of  Never 
Forgetting."  In  company  with  four  or  five  other  young  ec- 
clesiastical students,  he  invested  five  dollars  in  the  purchase  of 
the  series  of  pamphlets  containing  the  lessons  of  the  "  school," 
and,  for  a  few  months,  worked  his  memory  as  he  had  never 
done  before. 

1  Literary  Style  and  Other  Essays,  pp.  140  ff. 
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The  pith  of  the  system  lay  in  the  application,  to  problems  of 
memory,  of  the  various  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas,  laws 
that  may  be  found  nowadays  in  any  text-book  of  psychology, 
and  in  the  exploitation  of  the  figure-alphabet.  This  latter 
mnemonic  device  we  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  the  invention 
of  the  "  Professor,"  and  were  pledged  to  secrecy  both  as  to  it 
and  to  the  laws  just  referred  to;  but  the  alphabet  was  in  reality 
as  much  the  common  property  of  mankind  as  were  the  laws, 
and  it,  too,  may  be  found  in  the  text-books,  in  the  Psychology, 
for  instance,  of  Professor  James,  of  Harvard. 

One  of  the  exercises  in  which  the  figure-alphabet  played  a 
conspicuous  role  was  the  memorizing  of  the  ratio  of  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  the  ratio  being  carried 
out  to  seven  hundred  and  seven  places  of  decimals.  All  the 
members  of  our  club  accomplished  the  task  in  the  course  of 
six  or  seven  days ;  and,  while  his  interest  in  the  system  was  at 
fever  heat,  the  writer  utilized  the  same  alphabet  in  committing 
to  memory  the  complete  list  of  the  Popes  with  the  dates  of  their 
accession. 

For  well-nigh  three  decades  after  the  foregoing  experience 
I  took  no  special  pains  to  cultivate  my  natural  memory,  and  did 
nothing  toward  developing  a  quasi-artificial  one.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  throughout  this  period  I  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  memorizing  my  own  compositions,  whether  ser- 
mons, lectures,  magazine  articles,  or  poems.  As  a  rule,  in- 
deed, when  such  compositions  were  put  together  with  care, 
and  critically  revised,  no  study  whatever  was  necessary:  they 
were  known  by  heart  as  soon  as  finished. 

To  come  at  length  to  the  Office  of  the  Dead:  the  idea  of 
committing  it  to  memory  arose  in  this  way.  The  writer  habi- 
tually spends  an  aggregate  of  three  hours  a  day  in  taking 
what  the  New  York  Sun  declares  to  be  "  the  best  of  all  exer- 
cises, the  simple  and  old-fashioned  one  of  walking  briskly  with 
head  up  and  arms  swinging."  It  is  laid  down  in  the  books 
that,  if  full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  such  exercise,  the  walk 
should  not  be  made  the  occasion  for  doing  intellectual  work, 
or  laboring  at  mental  problems.     At  the  same  time,  the  mind 
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must  occupy  itself  with  something,  and  perhaps  its  least  fatigu- 
ing operation  is  the  reproduction,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  of 
matter  that  one  knows  by  heart.  Acting  on  this  principle,  the 
writer  made  it  his  practice  to  recite,  while  pedestrianizing,  such 
selections  in  prose  or  poetry  as  cost  him  no  effort  to  recall. 
Now,  a  few  months  ago,  while  looking  through  some  old 
papers  in  search  of  a  particular  manuscript,  he  came  across  a 
writing-book  containing  a  list  of  the  specific  memory  feats  ac- 
complished during  the  months  when  his  favorite  hobby  was 
the  "  School  "  of  physiological  memory  already  mentioned. 

The  train  of  thought  awakened  by  this  memorial  of  other 
days  led  to  several  conclusions,  one  of  them  being  that  it  might 
be  feasible,  by  employing  a  modification  of  the  method  used 
years  ago,  to  learn  by  heart  something  more  useful  than  the 
hundreds  of  figures  in  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter,  or  the  hundreds  of  combined  proper  names  and  dates 
embodied  in  the  list  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  Were  it  prac- 
ticable to  commit  to  memory  the  Office  of  the  Dead,  its  daily 
recitation  while  walking  would  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of 
aiding  departed  relatives  and  friends,  and  affording  a  non- 
fatiguing  occupation  for  the  mind.  The  final  decision  to  at- 
tempt the  task  was  doubtless  actuated  to  some  extent  also  by 
another  motive,  the  desire  to  discover  whether  the  writer's 
health-theory  (habitual  fasting,  much  walking,  and  frequent 
baths)  is  as  excellent  for  the  mind  as  an  experience  of  about 
two  years  has  proved  it  to  be,  in  his  case,  for  the  body.  Not 
the  least  requisite  condition  for  success  in  the  proposed  task,  a 
strong  determination  to  succeed,  was  by  no  means  wanting. 
And  it  is  not  impertinent  to  remark  that  the  principle,  "  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  applies  in  such  a  case  far  more 
than  may  at  first  blush  appear.  To  make  up  one's  mind  that 
one  will  remember  is  to  secure  an  additional  degree  of  that  at- 
tention which  greatly  facilitates  the  memorizing  process. 

During  ten  days,  accordingly,  all  the  intervals  of  five,  ten, 
or  fifteen  minutes'  duration  that  could  be  spared  from  work, 
together  with  a  half  hour  borrowed  each  morning  and  night 
from  the  half-awake,  half-asleep  period  of  normal  life,  were 
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devoted  to  the  breviary.  The  method  pursued  was:  first,  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  general  scope  of  the  psahn,  canticle,  or  les- 
son; then,  to  analyze  its  structure  and  note  the  presence  (or, 
often  enough,  the  apparent  absence)  of  logical  connexion  and 
sequence  in  its  parts;  and,  finally,  to  link  verse  to  verse  and 
sentence  to  sentence  by  a  supplementary  word  or  words  ex- 
pressing an  idea  associated  with  both  the  end  of  one  verse  or 
sentence  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  one.  As  a  concrete 
demonstration  of  this  method  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this 
paper,  further  explanation,  in  detail,  of  the  linking  process  need 
not  be  given  now ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  cite  here  the  general 
laws  of  the  association  of  ideas.  To  select  the  rendering  of 
them  given  by  Father  Maher,  S.  J. : 

The  Law  of  Association  by  Similarity  expresses  the  general 
condition  that  the  mind  in  the  presence  of  any  mental  state  tends 
to  reproduce  the  like  of  that  state  in  past  experience.  .  .  .  The 
Law  of  Contrast  enunciates  the  general  fact  that  the  mind  in  the 
presence  of  any  mental  state  tends  to  reproduce  contrasted  states 
previously  experienced.  .  .  .  The  Law  of  Contiguity  formulates 
the  truth  that  the  mind  in  the  presence  of  an  object  or  event, 
whether  actual  or  ideal,  tends  to  recall  other  objects  and  events 
formerly  closely  connected  in  space  or  time  with  that  now  present. 

One  detail  of  the  writer's  method  may  prove  interesting  even 
to  clerics  who  have  no  intention  of  memorizing  any  portion 
of  their  breviary, — his  use  of  the  English  version  of  the  Bible 
as  an  aid  to  remembering  the  Latin  of  the  Oificium  Defunc- 
torum.  Professor  James  remarks  that  "  a  curious  peculiarity 
of  our  memory  is  that  things  are  impressed  better  by  active 
than  by  passive  repetition.  I  mean  that  in  learning  by  heart 
(for  example),  when  we  almost  know  the  piece,  it  pays  better 
to  wait  and  recollect  by  an  effort  from  within,  than  to  look 
at  the  book  again."  I  found  it  useful  when  at  fault,  or,  as  the 
old-time  colloquial'sm  has  it,  when  "  stuck,"  to  turn  to  the- 
English  version  of  the  Psalms,  (or  to  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the 
case  of  the  Lessons),  and  recall  the  Latin  through  its  transla- 
tion.    Young  priests  will  find  that  the  breviary  will  take  on 
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an  additional  interest  if  they  thus  compare  the  two  versions  of 
the  Psahns  found  in  the  Common  of  the  Saints. 

Perhaps  as  effective  a  way  as  can  be  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
whole  process  by  which  the  writer  accomplished  his  mnemonic 
feat  will  be  to  apply  that  process  to  the  Canticle  of  the  three 
Hebrew  children,  the  Benedicite,  omnia  opera  Domini, 
Domino.  As  it  forms  part  of  the  prayers  of  thanksgiving 
after  Mass,  the  great  majority  of  priests  can  very  probably  re- 
cite any  one  of  its  verses  when  once  they  are  started  on  that 
particular  verse.  Owing,  however,  to  the  similarity,  not  to 
say  the  identity,  of  many  of  the  verse-beginnings  and  verse- 
endings,  a  considerable  number  of  priests  find  it  difficult  or 
impracticable  to  recite  the  whole  canticle  by  heart.  The  facili- 
ties for  "  getting  mixed  up  "  are  obvious,  yet  a  half-hour  de- 
voted to  a  systematic  study  of  the  Canticle  will  probably  suffice 
to  impress  it  on  even  the  poorest  memory, — provided  the  main 
difficulty  be  in  learning  the  proper  order  of  the  verses.  Let 
us  see. 

The  Canticle  consists  of  twenty  verses,  each  being  an  apos- 
trophe calling  on  some  one  or  some  thing  to  bless  the  Lord. 
In  six  of  the  verses,  the  first,  tenth,  fifteenth,  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth,  there  is  the  additional  entreaty  or  com- 
mand to  "  praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  for  ever."  Roughly 
speaking,  the  first  nine  verses  relate  to  heaven  or  the  heavens — 
the  angels,  the  elements,  the  seasons,  etc. ;  the  next  five  verses 
have  to  do  with  the  earth,  its  physical  features  and  the  animal 
creation ;  and  the  last  six  verses  deal  with  man,  generally  and 
specifically  considered.  For  memorizing  purposes,  it  is  well 
to  note  that  each  of  these  divisions  begins  with  a  verse  con- 
taining the  admonition  to  "  praise  and  exalt  Him  above  all  for 
ever ;"  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  of  the  third 
division,  the  grammatical  form  is  the  third  person  singular  in- 
stead of  the  second  person  plural,  laudet  et  superexaltet,  not 
laudate  et  super exaltate,  as  in  verses  one  and  eighteen.  The 
change,  in  verse  nineteen,  from  the  second  to  the  first  person 
plural  is  another  circumstance,  notice  of  which  will  facilitate 
one's  remembering  it ;  and  the  change,  in  verse  twentieth,  from 
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the  imperative  to  the  indicative  mood  will  help  to  fix  that 
concluding  verse  firmly  in  the  mind. 

Now,  to  apply  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas  to  the 
binding  or  linking  of  the  verses  one  to  another  in  the  due  or- 
der of  their  succession.  A  necessary  preliminary  observa- 
tion is  that  one's  own  connecting  words  or  ideas  are  far  better 
than  those  suggested  by  other  persons,  the  writer  or  any  one 
else,  for  the  simple  reason  that  while  a  given  word  may  have 
the  same  meaning,  or  denotation,  for  the  reader  and  me,  its 
connotation,  or  the  ideas  closely  associated  with  it  in  our  re- 
spective minds,  may  vary  widely.  "  Home  ",  "  college  life '', 
"  the  seminary  ",  and  "  the  bishop  ",  for  instance,  plainly  sug- 
gest different  ideas  to  the  various  readers  of  this  paper.  It 
follows  that  the  linking  words  given  herewith  may  be  artificial, 
rather  than  natural,  associations  for  the  reader;  yet,  even  so, 
they  will,  it  is  thought,  serve  the  purpose.  Professor  Ladd, 
of  Yale,  says :  "  These  *  laws  '  [of  association]  are  the  *  na- 
tural '  modes  of  the  recurrence  of  the  ideas  under  the  principles 
of  contiguity,  similarity,  contrast,  etc.  Mnemonics,  or  *  arti- 
ficial '  memory,  then,  furnishes  safe  maxims  only  so  far  as  it 
follows  these  laws,  that  is,  ceases  to  be  artificial  and  becomes 
natural.  But  relatively  non-rational  or  accidental  associations 
are  natural  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  memory ; 
and,  indeed,  for  such  subjects,  in  all  stages,  as  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  the  higher  forms  of  association."  ^ 

This  much  being  premised,  a  prominent  word  in  the  last 
clause  of  verse  one  is  super exaltate.  There  is  nothing  par- 
ticularly artificial  or  strained  in  the  association  of  "  super- 
exalted  "  with  "  highest  ",  or,  in  view  of  the  content  of  verse 
one,  of  "  highest "  with  "  highest  of  God's  creations ",  by 
which  phrase  "  angels  "  is  almost  spontaneously  suggested ;  and 
so  verse  two  is  linked  to  verse  one.  Coeli,  toward  the  end  of 
verse  two,  may  in  a  Scriptural  and  Old  Testament  piece  readily 
enough  suggest  "  the  windows  of  heaven,"  their  being  opened 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  hence  "  waters  ",  the  aquae 

2  Psychology,  Descriptive  and  Explanatory,  p.  405. 
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which  starts  one  on  verse  three.  Virtutes,  in  final  clause  of 
verse  three,  may  unforcedly  suggest  "  strength ",  "  strong 
power  in  nature  ",  "  the  sun  ",  sol,  the  starting  word  of  verse 
four.  In  this  verse  the  last  two  words  are  identical  with  the 
last  two  of  verse  two,  identical  in  sound  though  not  in  sense ; 
so  that  the  association  must  be  between  stellae  coeli  and  the 
imher  of  verse  five.  Perhaps  this  series  may  serve  to  connect 
them:  stars  of  heaven,  **  falling  stars",  "falling  rain". 
These  instances  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  plan 
of  linking,  without  doing  any  more  for  the  rest  of  the  verses 
than  merely  indicating  the  linking  words.  Thus  connected, 
the  verses  would  be  memorized  in  this  fashion : 

Benedicite,  omnia  opera  Domini,  Domino:  laudate  et  super- 
exaltate  eum  in  saecula  .  .  .  superexalted,  highest  of  God's  crea- 
tions, angels. 

Benedicite,  Angeli  Domini,  Domino:  benedicite,  coeli.  Domino 
.  .  .  heaven,  "windows  of  heaven,"  deluge,  waters. 

Benedicite,  aquae  omnes  quae  super  coelos  sunt,  Domino: 
benedicite,  omnes  virtutes  Domini,  Domino  .  .  .  virtue,  strength, 
strong  power  in  nature,  sun. 

Benedicte,  sol  et  luna.  Domino:  benedicite,  stellae  coeli.  Dom- 
ino .  .  .  stars,  falling  stars,  falling  rain,  rain. 

Benedicite,  omnis  imber  et  ros,  Domino:  benedicite,  omnes 
spiritus  Dei,  Domino  .  .  .  Holy  Spirit,  ''tongues  of  lire." 

Benedicite,  ignis  et  aestus.  Domino :  benedicite,  frigus  et  aestus, 
Domino  .  .  .  excessive  heat,  refreshing  dew,  dews. 

Benedicite,  rores  et  pruina.  Domino :  benedicite,  gelu  et  frigus, 
Domino  .  .  .  great  cold,  ice. 

Benedicite,  glacies  et  nives,  Domino :  benedicite,  noctes  et  dies. 
Domino  .  .  .  daybreak,  light. 

Benedicite,  lux  et  tenebrae,  Domino:  benedicite,  fulgura  et 
nubes.  Domino  .  .  .  position  of  clouds,  above  the  earth. 

Benedicat  terra  Dominum:  laudet  et  superexaltet  eum  in  sae- 
cula .  .  .  highest  parts  of  earth,  mountains. 

Benedicite,  montes  et  coUes,  Domino :  benedicite  universa  ger- 
minantia  in  terra.  Domino  .  .  .  germinating,  springing,  fountains. 

Benedicite,  fontes,  Domino :  benedicite,  maria  et  flumina.  Dom- 
ino .  .  .  seas  and  rivers,  fish,  whales. 
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Benedicite,  cete  et  omnia  quae  moventur  in  aquis,  Domino: 
benediate,  omnes  volucres  coeli,  Domino  .  .  .  birds,  Hying  ani- 
mals, walking  animals,  beasts. 

Benedicite,  omnes  bestiae  et  pecora,  Domino:  benedicite,  filii 
hominum,  Domino  .  .  .  sons  of  men,  sons  of  God,  chosen  people, 
Israel, 

Benedicat  Israel  Dominum:  laudet  et  superexaltet  eum  in  sae- 
cula  .  .  .  highest  of  men,  priests. 

Benedicite,  sacerdotes  Domini,  Domino:  benedicite,  servi  Dom- 
ini, Domino  .  .  .  servant,  slav^,  poor-spirited,  spirits. 

Benedicite,  spiritus  et  animae  justorum.  Domino:  benedicite, 
sancti  et  humiles  corde,  Domino  .  .  .  lowly  of  heart,  children, 
Hebrew  children,  the  particular  three.  .  .  . 

Benedicite,  Anania,  Azaria,  Misael,  Domino:  laudate  et  super- 
exaltate  eum  in  saecula  .  .  .  forever,  changeless,  change  in  gram- 
matical form. 

Benedicamus  Patrem  et  Filium  cum  Sancto  Spiritu :  laudemus 
et  superexaltemus  eum  in  saecula  .  .  .  sacula  saeculorum,  the  end 
indicated,  indicative  mood. 

Benedictus  es  Domino  in  firmamento  coeli:  et  laudabilis,  et 
gloriosus,  et  superexaltatus  in  saecula. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  while  the  reader's  own  link- 
ing words  are  the  best  for  him,  still  the  foregoing  series  of  cor- 
relations will  probably  serve  his  purpose  in  memorizing  the 
canticle.  The  statement  was  made  in  accordance  with  a  psy- 
chological law  which  any  one  may  test  for  himself,  and  which 
Coleridge  thus  formulates :  "  The  true  practical  general  law 
of  association  is  this :  that  whatever  makes  certain  parts  of  a 
total  impression  more  vivid  or  distinct  than  the  rest  will  deter- 
mine the  mind  to  recall  these  in  preference  to  others  equally 
linked  together  by  the  common  condition  of  contemporaneity 
or  of  contiguity.  But  the  will  itself,  by  confining  and  intensi- 
fying the  attention,  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness  or  distinct- 
ness to  any  object  whatsoever.''  ^  Accordingly,  although  the 
foregoing  linking  words  are  mine,  and  not  the  reader's,  the  lat- 
ter can  make  them  his  own  by  the  simple  process  of  repeating 
them,  say  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  times. 

8  Biographia  Litteraria,  Chap.  V. 
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As  to  repetition,  Professor  Ladd  gives  this  good  advice: 
"  Repeat  with  fixed  attention  until  the  object  is  *  fastened  '  in 
the  memory;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  excessive  ex- 
penditure of  energy  and  time,  repeat  as  frequently  as  possible 
the  first  attempt  at  memorizing.  For  forgetting  is  rapid  at 
first  and  slower  afterwards."  The  repetition,  for  instance,  of 
the  foregoing  verses  with  their  connecting  words  or  phrases 
twenty-five  times  at  one  sitting  will  probably  impress  them  on 
the  memory  better  than  will  a  hundred  repetitions  scattered 
over  five  or  six  days. 

This  paper,  however,  is  becoming  immoderately  lengthy,  es- 
pecially as  its  professed  purpose  has  already  been  effected. 
The  Office  of  the  Dead  was  learned  by  the  process  indicated  in 
dealing  with  the  Canticle  of  the  three  children.  That  it  was 
memorized  at  all  by  one  who  has  celebrated  his  Silver  Jubilee 
as  a  priest  is  perhaps  a  fact  to  be  set  against  the  Oslerian  theory 
of  man's  incipient  decay  at  the  age  of  forty.  That  it  was 
memorized  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  hours  by  one  who, 
unlike  the  middle-aged  actor  or  lawyer  capable  perhaps  of 
equal  or  greater  feats,  had  neglected  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  keep  his  memory  in  training,  is  due  chiefly,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  two  conditions :  the  writer's  perfect  physical  health 
and  his  fairly  strong  power  of  will. 

Writing  once  of  the  selections  in  prose  and  poetry  which  it 
used  to  be  the  custom  to  learn  by  heart,  Ruskin  said :  "  they 
may  become  fairy  palaces  of  beautiful  thoughts,  bright  fancies, 
satisfied  memories,  noble  histories,  faithful  sayings,  treasure- 
houses  of  precious  and  restful  thoughts  which  care  cannot  dis- 
turb, nor  pain  make  gloomy,  nor  poverty  take  away  from  us, — 
houses  built  without  hands,  for  our  souls  to  dwell  in."  Where 
can  more  congruous  material  for  such  houses,  built  for  priestly 
souls  to  dwell  in,  be  found  than  in  the  liturgical  prayers  of  the 
Divine  Office! 

Arthur  Barry  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C. 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 
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MEDIEVAL  JEWISH  LEGENDS  ON  MATTERS  CONNECTED 
WITH  CHRISTIANITY. 

FEW  things  are  quite  so  fascinating  as  the  endeavor  to 
imagine  what  impression  any  given  matter,  quite  fami- 
liar to  us  under  present  circumstances,  would  produce  upon 
our  mind  were  our  education,  or  our  experiences,  or  even  our 
nature  different  from  what  they  actually  happen  to  have  been. 
Without  following  this  reflection  into  any  one  of  the  many 
strange  subjects  naturally  occurring  to  the  mind,  the  question, 
What  was  the  idea  of  Christianity  formed  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Jewish  religion  during  the  Middle  Ages  ?  should  not 
seem  strange,  and  ought  to  supply  us  with  very  much  curious 
information. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  Jews  may  be  said  to  possess 
very  little  exact  knowledge  concerning  the  religion  of  Christ; 
but  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  very  strictness  of  their  own 
laws  with  regard  to  that  religion  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  arrive  at  any  thing  at  all  approaching  the  truth.  The 
New  Testament  was  a  closed  book  to  them.  The  Gospels,  or, 
as  they  were  called  by  the  Rabbins,  the  "  Revelation  of  wicked- 
ness," were  placed  under  a  bann,  and  the  mere  reading  of  the 
books  of  the  Minims,  as  the  Christians  were  named,  was  re- 
garded as  a  heinous  sin. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  made  it,  nevertheless,  impossible  for  their  mind 
to  remain  long  without  some  kind  of  an  idea  of  what  the 
Faith  of  Christ  called  upon  its  members  both  to  believe  and 
practise.  They  dwelt  in  Christian  countries,  and  although  a 
portion  of  the  town  in  which  they  resided  was  allotted  to  them 
so  that  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens  might  not 
be  of  a  general  nature,  still,  intercourse  there  must  have  been, 
and,  as  we  know,  so  far  as  business  was  concerned,  actually 
was.  From  the  very  fact  of  living  in  the  midst  of  Christians, 
from  visiting  them  and  being,  in  turn,  the  recipients  of  their 
calls,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  some  idea,  howsoever  in- 
distinct, was  not  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  "  stranger  in  the 
gate  "  as  to  the  religious  practice  and  belief  of  the  Minim. 
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Moreover,  they  could  not  help  seeing;  and,  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Christian  Faith  met  the  eye  far  more  than  it  does,  even 
in  Catholic  countries,  at  the  present  time.  Sacred  representa- 
tions, pious  plays,  out-of-door  preaching,  the  Sunday  proces- 
sion around  the  exterior  of  the  Church,  and,  in  large  towns, 
where  particularly  the  Jews  had  settled  down,  processions 
through  the  streets  at  the  principal  feasts,  were  features  of 
Christianity  which  forced  themselves  on  to  the  perception  as 
well  of  the  unsympathetic  as  of  the  sympathetic.  It  would 
have  been  contrary  to  human  nature  had  not  the  aliens  talked 
among  themselves  concerning  the  things  which  their  eyes  had 
seen  and  their  ears  heard,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sought  to  find 
and  to  give  a  reason  for  them.  Any  reason  complimentary 
to  the  Faith  of  Christ,  which  they  certainly  did  not  love,  must 
not  be  looked  for.  They  either  started  with  the  assumption 
that  no  good  reason  could  exist,  as  Christianity  was  opposed  to 
Judaism  and  Judaism  to  them  was  the  only  true  religion  and 
at  all  pleasing  to  God ;  or,  in  case  they  merely  wondered  and 
approached  the  Chazzan  of  their  Synagogue  for  explanations, 
their  questions  would  be  answered  by  abuse  poured  on  every- 
thing Christian,  or,  by  what  is  far  worse  than  abuse,  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods  woven  on  what,  to  the  Jew,  might  seem  a  very 
plausible  substratum  of  truth. 

The  Jewish  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  may,  therefore,  be 
ascribed  to  the  endeavor  of  the  Semitic  mind  to  answer  the 
enquiries  forced  upon  it  by  Christian  scenes  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, or  to  the  explanations  which  the  Rabbins  felt  it  wise, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  give  their  compatriots,  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  what  they  saw  and  heard  of  the  "  Worshipers 
of  the  Stars,"  as  Christians  were  sometimes  called. 

The  principal  document  in  which  these  strange  ideas  of 
Christianity,  formed  by  the  Jewish  mind,  are  to  be  met  with,  is 
the  Toldoth  Jeshua.  The  nature  of  this  pamphlet,  for  in  size 
it  can  be  described  by  no  more  dignified  name,  can  be  best  seen 
from  a  notice  inserted  in  one  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  by  the 
person  who  had  undertaken  the  task  of  copying  it  for  the  Ger- 
man Jews  living  probably  in  Poland,  banished  from  their 
adopted  country : 
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The  following  portion,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  may 
be  consigned  to  writing  only  and  not  printed.  A  man  of  ripe 
understanding  will,  therefore,  read  it,  but,  in  these  days,  he  will 
hold  his  peace.  For  the  times  are  evil,  and  a  man  should  be 
silent  on  this  subject  because  of  the  banishment  from  which  we 
are  all  suffering.  Moreover,  far  be  it  from  any  one  to  read  this 
aloud  in  public,  or  before  little  maidens,  or,  particularly,  before 
Christians  who  understand  German. 

We  are,  however,  concerned  merely  with  that  part  of  the 
Toldoth  which  may  properly  be  called  legendary  as  distinct 
from  those  portions  of  it  which,  equally  legendary  and,  his- 
torically, equally  false,  contain  in  themselves  something  of  a 
highly  blasphemous  and  offensive  nature.  In  the  legends  of 
St.  Paolo,  of  Simeon  Kepha,  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  there 
is  much  that  will  at  once  strike  the  Christian  reader  as  curious 
and  amusing,  at  the  same  time  as,  in  every  line  of  them,  he  is 
able  to  see  how  far  removed  they  are  from  the  truth  of  things ; 
but  there  is  hardly  anything  to  be  met  with  in  them,  if  anything 
at  all,  which  will  shock  or  offend. 

St.  Paul  is  made  responsible  for  the  Christian  feasts,  the 
celebration  of  which  the  mediaeval  Jew  witnessed  year  by  year 
being  carried  out  with  so  much  solemnity ;  but  St.  Paul's  con- 
version is,  curiously  enough,  ascribed  to  the  entreaty  of  the 
Jews  themselves.  The  disciples  of  Jesus,  so  the  legend  in- 
forms us,  subjected  their  compatriots  to  the  hardships  of  a 
bitter  persecution.  They,  moreover,  brought  about  the  great- 
est division,  discord,  and  unfriendliness  among  neighbors,  be- 
cause, while  following  our  Lord,  they  still  professed  them- 
selves to  be  members  of  the  religion  of  Israel.  The  Jews, 
therefore,  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  the  disturbers  of 
their  domestic  peace. 

Now  they  chose  out  from  among  them  a  certain  wise  man 
whose  name  was  Elias,  and  they  said  unto  him.  We  have  unan- 
imously decreed  that  you  should  save  us;  for  you  are  aware  of 
all  the  evils  which  have  overtaken  us  from  the  times  of  Jesus 
until   now,  and   of  how   we  are  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  no 
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peace  by  his  wicked  disciples.  The  whole  of  Israel  have,  there- 
fore, decreed  that  thou  seek  a  means  for  our  salvation.  Thou 
must  needs  deal  deceitfully  with  them,  so  as  to  lead  them  out 
from  the  midst  of  Israel,  and  thus,  consequently,  thou  must  be 
of  them  by  word  of  mouth,  though  not  in  heart.  We  will  take 
upon  ourselves  the  punishment  for  this  thing,  receiving,  as  our 
own,  thine  iniquity  in  the  sight  of  God.  Go  now,  therefore,  into 
the  Holy  Place  and  learn  the  name  Jehovah,  just  as  Jesus  did, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  power  of  doing  whatever  miracles  you 
may  think  fit,  that,  thereby,  they  may  believe  in  thee.  Thus  was 
he  desired  to  do;  and  thus  he  did. 

The  allusion  to  our  B.  Lord,  to  the  learning  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jehovah,  and  to  the  power  of  working  any,  even  the 
most  extraordinary  and  absurd,  miracles  by  means  of  it,  is 
connected  with  another  part  of  the  Toldoth  where  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  Divine  Name  is  mentioned,  and  the  dangers 
which  might  ensue  to  the  whole  world,  in  case  it  were  obtained, 
are  described. 

In  the  Holy  Place  there  was  a  stone  called  Shathjah,  the  in- 
terpretation of  which  is  the  Lord  (Jah)  placed  (Shath)  it;  and 
this  was  the  stone  over  which  Jacob  of  old  poured  oil.  Now, 
upon  it  are  written  the  letters  of  the  name  Jehovah,  and  whoso- 
ever is  able  to  learn  them  receives  the  power  of  doing  whatever 
he  may  desire.  As  the  Wise  Men  feared  that  the  youths  of 
Israel  might  learn  them,  and  so  bring  confusion  into  the  world, 
they  took  measures  to  prevent  their  being  learned.  From  the 
two  iron  columns  at  the  gate  where  the  fire  was  wont  to  burn, 
brazen  dogs  were  suspended,  so  that,  were  any  person  to  enter 
with  the  purpose  of  learning  those  letters,  the  dogs  would  bark 
at  him  as  he  went  out,  and  so  distract  him  that  the  letters  would 
go  clean  out  from  his  mind. 

Elias,  or,  as  he  is  afterwards  called  in  the  legend,  Paul, 
proceeds  to  the  Holy  Place,  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  Divine 
Name  being,  according  to  the  writers  of  the  Toldoth,  over- 
come by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Entering  into  the  Sanctu- 
ary, he  not  only  learns  the  wonderful  letters  but  inscribes  them 
on  a  piece  of  parchment.     For  safety's  sake  he  deposits  the 
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parchment  in  his  own  flesh,  making  an  incision  and  then 
covering  in  the  wound  with  the  skin,  the  whole  process  being 
rendered  painless  owing  to  the  divine  efficacy  of  the  Name. 
The  dogs  barked.  The  remembrance  of  the  letters  were,  as 
had  been  foreseen,  obliterated.  But  it  was  obviously  an  easy 
thing  on  reaching  home  for  Paul  to  open  the  wound  he  had 
made,  and  in  the  quietness  of  his  own  house  commit  to  memory 
the  all-powerful  word. 

No  difficulty  now  lies  in  the  way  of  the  person,  whom  the 
legend  has  put  before  its  readers  as  a  pretended  Christian,  to 
prevent  him  from  leading  away  the  followers  of  Christ  so  that 
they  may  cease  from  being  regarded  as  Jews.  Paul  assembles 
together  the  Christians,  claims  to  be  an  Apostle  of  Jesus,  de- 
livers His  strict  command  that  His  people  are  to  have  no  part 
with  the  nation  that  had  put  Him  to  death,  and  boldly  chal- 
lenges them  to  bring  the  dead,  the  leper,  or  the  lame,  that  by 
the  miracles  he  will  work  on  these,  there  may  be  incontestable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  claims  and  of  his  words.  He  raises 
the  dead  and  he  cures  the  leper  and  the  lame. 

The  conclusion  of  this  wonderful  meeting  saw  the  solemn 
substitution  of  the  Christian  festivals  in  the  place  of  the 
Jewish : 

Jesus  saith  unto  you,  Whosoever  belongeth  to  my  Community 
shall  profane  the  Sabbath,  for  already  hath  the  Lord  held  it  in 
abhorrence,  and  in  its  place  he  shall  observe  the  First  Day,  for 
on  that  day  did  the  Lord  give  light  to  the  world.  And  as  the 
Israelites  keep  the  day  of  the  Passover,  so  they  (the  Christians) 
shall  make  unto  themselves  a  feast  of  the  Resurrection,  because 
He  rose  from  the  grave  on  that  day.  For  the  feast  of  Weeks 
they  shall  observe  the  Ascension,  because  on  that  day  He  ascended 
up  into  Heaven.  For  the  New  Year  (Jewish)  they  shall  keep 
the  Finding  of  the  Cross;  for  the  Great  Fast  they  shall  substi- 
tute the  feast  of  the  Circumcision;  for  the  Chanuka  (feast  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Temple)  they  shall  observe  the  New  Year  or 
Calends. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  here  that  the  words  of  the  pseudo 
St.  Paul  have  been  composed  for  him  by  Jews  whose  knowl- 
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edge  of  Christian  festivities  was  supplied  them  only  by  the 
scenes  witnessed  by  their  eyes.  The  New  Year's  hilarity,  for 
instance,  called  the  Calends,  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Christian  religion,  the  great  teachers  of  which,  on  the 
contrary,  were  always  endeavoring  to  suppress  it,  with  how 
little  success  is  evident  from  many  of  the  customs  in  England, 
to-day,  connected  with  Yuletide. 

Yet  another  command  of  the  imaginary  St.  Paul  is  worth 
recording  partly  for  its  quaintness  and  partly  as  further  testi- 
mony of  the  impression  which  the  externals  of  the  Christian 
religion  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  beholder. 

Again,  Jesus  orders  you  to  make  a  figure  like  Himself,  and 
that  you  shall  place  it  upon  two  pieces  of  wood  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  this  figure  being  in  the  center  of  it.  Moreover, 
you  shall  make  this  figure  having  the  wounds  upon  it  which  they 
inflicted  on  Him,  the  blood,  as  it  were,  going  out  from  Him; 
having,  too,  the  nails  with  which  they  fixed  Him,  in  His  arms 
{sic)  and  His  feet.  This  shall  be  for  a  memorial  of  what  was 
done  to  Jesus. 

Only  at  the  end  of  the  legend  does  the  peculiarly  Apostolic 
and  Christian  name  of  the  Rabbi  Elias  appear.  In  the  Stras- 
bourg MS.  of  the  Toldoth  he  is  called  Paulus  and  in  the  Vin- 
dobona  he  is  made  to  call  himself  St.  Paulo.  "And  they  en- 
quired of  him  his  name,  and  he  answered  St.  Paulo."  Up  till 
the  time  of  his  death  St.  Paulo  lived  among  the  Christians, 
"  those  wicked  men,"  careful,  however,  to  dwell  in  a  house 
apart  so  that  he  might  not  "  be  defiled  by  their  food  and  drink." 

When  St.  Paul,  that  great  follower  of  Christ  whose  Chris- 
tianity was  of  the  most  uncompromising  kind,  and  who  more- 
over opposed  Judaism  with  every  argument  which  his  keen 
mind  could  produce  and  with  every  effort  which  his  untiring 
disposition  could  make — when  he  can  be  represented  in  a 
Jewish  legend  as  no  real  Christian  at  all,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  see  what  will  happen  to  St.  Peter  should  his  name  appear  in 
the  pages  of  the  same  legendary  lore.  And  St.  Peter  does  ap- 
pear there.    First,  we  are  informed  that  there  happened  to  be 
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at  this  time  very  great  trouble  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christians 
because  of  a  certain  individual  of  their  number,  called  Nes- 
torius.  The  name  is  all  too  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Church 
History;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why  Nes- 
torius  should  be  regarded  with  an  unfriendly  eye  by  the  writ- 
ers of  the  Toldoth.  Their  objection  to  the  heresiarch  appears 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  contradicted  the 
teachings  of  St.  Paolo,  one  contradiction  being  that,  whereas 
St.  Paolo  had  said  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  Nestorius 
asserted  that  He  was  only  a  man.  This,  the  Toldoth  assures 
us,  caused  the  greatest  confusion,  a  confusion  which  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  seemingly,  only  by  the  false  conversion 
of  Simeon  Kepha,  "  called  by  the  Christians  St.  Pietro." 
Needless  to  say,  St.  Paolo,  Nestorius,  and  Simeon  Kepha  are 
all  represented  as  living  about  the  same  time. 

At  that  time,  [says  the  Vindobona  Toldoth,  after  its  narration 
of  the  strange  history  of  Nestorius]  at  that  time  there  was  in 
Israel  a  certain  man  called  Simeon  Kepha,  the  reason  for  the 
name  (Kepha)  being  that  he  used  to  sit  on  a  stone  on  which  the 
prophet  Ezechiel  was  accustomed  to  prophesy  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Chobar.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Singers.  Now  the  (divine) 
Voice  issued  from  the  stone  unto  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
possessed  wisdom  in  a  very  high  degree,  so  that  they  (the  Chris- 
tians) envied  Israel  the  possession  of  him.  Now,  when  Rabbi 
Simeon  became  aware  of  their  envy,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
he  proceeded  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where,  on  the  day  of  the 
great  Hosanna  the  Christians  commenced  to  dispute  with  him; 
but  so  great  was  his  wisdom,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  he  tri- 
umph over  them  in  argument,  that  they  had  no  power  to  return 
an  answer.  They  trembled  before  him.  Seeing,  therefore,  how 
vast  his  knowledge  was,  they  took  counsel  together  and  said. 
Let  us  not  leave  so  wise  a  man  as  this  among  the  Jews,  but  let 
us  take  him  away  from  them,  otherwise  in  a  short  time  he  will 
destroy  our  religion.  Apprehending  him,  they  said  to  him.  We 
know  that  among  the  Jews  there  is  no  other  so  wise  as  thou  art. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  thou  canst  add  to  (the  Law)  and 
diminish  (its  obligations)  :  thou  canst  dispense  from  or  confirm. 
Now,  may  the  Lord  give  unto  thee  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  the 
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grace  to  legislate  for  our  religion.  These  others  are  Jews;  but 
when  we  witnessed  thy  great  deeds,  we  said,  This  man  is  fitted 
to  set  our  Faith  on  a  firm  basis;  so  that  then  we  shall  multiply 
every  day  more  and  more,  while  the  Jews  will  gradually  come 
to  an  end.  For  it  surely  cannot  be  right  that  a  person  such  as 
thou  art  should  belong  to  them.  Come,  therefore,  with  us,  teach 
us  ordinances  and  statutes  that  are  good,  and  make  us  to  inherit 
the  world  to  come.  We  will  place  thee  as  the  head  over  all  the 
rest,  and  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  say  to  thee.  What  doest  thou  ? 

To  this  extraordinary  proposal  Simeon  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied that  he  thanked  them  for  their  kind  works,  but  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  forsake  the  religion  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  Christians  then  added  threats.  They  should  put  him  to 
death.  They  should,  moreover,  put  every  Jew  to  death.  Not 
one  of  them  should  be  spared.  And,  finding  that  these  threats 
made  no  impression,  they  proceeded  to  put  the  latter  portion 
of  them  into  execution,  until,  with  their  affairs  in  a  complete 
state  of  desperation,  the  Jews  approach  Rabbi  Simeon  Kepha 
and  implore  him  to  do  for  them  what  he  had  refused  to  do  for 
the  Christians.  They  themselves  would  take  the  sin  of  it  all 
upon  their  souls.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Wise  Man  consented 
to  join  the  Christians  with  these  words  upon  his  lips :  "  It  is 
better  that  Simeon  and  a  hundred  like  him  should  perish  rather 
than  one  soul  in  Israel  should  be  lost."  A  second  meeting  with 
the  Christians  is  arranged. 

He  said,  therefore,  that  he  would  go  over  to  them.  When  the 
Pope  and  the  Bishop  Julius  ^  came  to  him,  he  said  to  them, 
What  want  you  with  me?  If  your  wish  is  to  destroy  the  Jews, 
I  will  have  no  part  with  you ;  but  if  you  desire  to  do  that  which 
St.  Paulo,  by  the  commission  of  Jesus,  commanded  (which  com- 
mandments are  true),  take  now  upon  yourselves  the  conditions 
which  he  laid  down  and  fulfil  them.  For  he  told  you  to  leave 
off  stoning  the  Jews  and  to  allow  them  free  access  to  their  houses 
of  prayer,  which  ought  not  to  be  forsaken  as  you  would  have 
them.  But  you  should  leave  them  alone  with  their  synagogues 
so  that,  in  this  manner,  they  come,  even  they,  to  acknowledge 
Jesus.     For  if  you  act  not  so  the  Jews  will  say  that  you  are  per- 
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secutors;  but  (by  leaving  them  in  peace)  your  actions  will  not 
appear  vain  and  false.  Immediately  they  received  the  words  of 
Rabbi  Simeon,  and  even  Pope  Julius/  together  with  them,  said, 
Whatsoever  thou  shalt  command  and  ordain  for  us,  that  we  will 
do.  Then  was  it  made  a  law  that  every  one  of  the  Jews  who 
wished  to  go  over  to  their  religion  (the  Hebrew  word  is  abom- 
inations) might  please  himself  about  doing  so.  Furthermore,  he 
said  unto  them:  I  command  you,  and  I  take  it  as  an  obligation 
upon  myself  that  I  will  eat  no  flesh  meat  on  a  Friday,  because 
on  that  day  Jesus  was  put  to  death.  Neither  will  I,  on  any  day, 
drink  wine,  out  of  love  for  Jesus.  I  will,  moreover,  separate 
myself  from  every  one,  living  in  a  house  apart  by  myself,  lest  my 
eyes  should  wander,  in  obedience  to  the  Scripture,  which  says, 
"  refrain  from  the  lying  word."  And,  forasmuch  as  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  the  strict  obligation  of  keeping  myself  apart  from 
every  one,  so  that  I  may  give  unto  you  good  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, and  reveal  to  you  the  mysteries  of  the  world  that  you 
may  both  know  and  believe  the  truth,  behold,  I  order  you  to 
build  me  a  high  tower,  that  I  may  dwell  therein  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  to  avoid  your  interrupting  (Hebrew  word,  injuring)  or 
disturbing  me  at  my  devotions  and  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom. 
For  I  am  not  embracing  the  Faith  in  an  evil  manner,  but  I  know 
that  this  is  the  true  way;  so,  henceforth  in  the  future  force  no 
man  to  come  to  your  religion  by  punishments  and  by  a  (forcible) 
baptism,  but  let  him  come  of  his  own  good  accord.  For,  when 
you  bring  the  Jews  to  your  religion  by  so  doing,  you  lessen  the 
dignity  of  that  religion,  and  you  lead  them  to  think  that  it  is  not 
a  good  one.  Wherefore,  let  every  one  that  wishes  to  come  to  the 
Faith  come  of  his  own  free  will ;  although,  even  should  he  come 
of  his  own  free  will,  do  not  then  receive  him  until  he  has  spent 
thirty  days  in  the  midst  of  pious  persons ;  and  should  it  be  a  child 
under  the  age  of  nine  years  receive  him  not,  since  a  child  cannot 
act  with  knowledge. 

This  [continues  the  legend]  was  the  first  of  all  the  Popes  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  this  he  did  with  the  greatest  decep- 
tion, not  defiling  himself  with  their  meat  and  drink,  nor  bowing 
down  before  their  images ;  but  he  dwelt  in  his  tower  alone,  giv- 

^The  word  in  Hebrew  would  ordinarily  stand  for  Shela  or  Shelo,  but 
Krauss,  a  Jew,  thinks  that  it  is  meant  for  Giulio,  and  certainly  it  can  be 
prorided  with  vowel  points  making  it  very  near  in  pronunciation  to  Giulio. 
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ing  many  decrees,  which  the  Gentiles  bound  themselves  solemnly 
to  obey.  And  during  the  time  he  dwelt  there  he  composed  many 
great  Pizmonim  (prayers  and  sacred  songs)  for  the  use  of  the 
Jews,  all  of  which  are  preserved  in  his  name  because  of  what  he 
did  on  this  occasion.  And  he  wrote,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  O 
House  of  Israel  that  believe  in  the  Lord  and  in  His  perfect  Law, 
that  this  is  the  true  Law,  and  to  us  has  the  inheritance  of  it  been 
promised.  I,  Simeon  Kepha,  for  the  sake  of  it,  bear  all  this 
great  and  evil  affliction,  knowing  well  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false.  Take  now  these  my  poems  which  I  have  written,  to  the 
end  that  I  and  you  may  find  mercy.  For  that  which  I  did  was 
done  at  your  bidding  and  for  your  deliverance."  Then  they  re- 
ceived the  writing  with  a  joyful  heart  and  sent  it  to  the  head  of 
the  Captivity;  and  the  poems  they  showed  to  the  heads  of  their 
schools,  and  to  the  Sanhedrim,  who  all  said  how  good  and  beau- 
tiful they  were,  and  that  they  were  fitted  to  be  recited  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Synagogues  in  their  prayers;  and  even  to  this 
day,  on  every  Sabbath  it  is  the  custom  to  say  them.  Now  this 
Simeon  Kepha  is  the  same  as  these  Christians  call  St.  Pietro. 

There  is  little  need  to  say  that  this  legend  bears  almost  in  its 
every  line  some  proof  or  other  of  an  origin  much  later  than  the 
days  of  St.  Peter.  The  allusion  to  images,  from  which  Simeon 
Kepha  is  supposed  to  have  been  anxious  to  keep  aloof,  savors 
of  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles.  Al- 
though the  Friday's  abstinence  is  certainly  of  very  ancient  ori- 
gin, no  Christian  writer  of  any  weight  would  make  St.  Peter 
the  author  of  it.  And,  again,  the  words  Julius,  Pope,  Bishop, 
Paul  and  Peter,  although  presented  to  the  reader  in  the  solemn 
spelling  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  are,  nevertheless,  the  Italian 
words,  GiuliOj  Papa,  Vescovo  and  even  5'.  Paolo  .  and  San 
Pietro. 

The  legend  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  is  not  the  least 
curious  of  these  strange  freaks  of  literature.  In  it  the  Em- 
press Helena  is  called  the  wife  of  Constantine ;  the  reason  given 
for  the  search  after  the  Cross  is  the  restoration  to  health  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  a  leper;  the  Jewish  Rabbi  who  pretends  to 
find  it  becomes  the  Apostle  St.  Jude ;  and  the  dead  person  raised 
to  life  during  the  incident  of  the  Finding  becomes  the  Apostle 
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St.  Luke.  The  MS.  itself  seems  to  want  a  great  deal  of 
cohesion,  and  the  writer  appears  once  or  twice  to  break  off  in 
the  course  of  the  tale,  to  begin  again,  or  to  repeat  himself. 
The  object  he  had  in  view  in  composing  this  extraordinary 
production  was,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  custom  of  laying  the  Crucifix  on  the  dead  body,  or, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  origin  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

The  following  translation  of  the  legend  is  made  from  the 
Vienna  MS.  of  the  Toldoth: 

In  the  days  of  Constantine  the  Emperor  and  of  his  wife  Helena 
— this  Emperor  was  a  leper  in  one-half  of  his  body,  and  there 
was  no  physician  able  to  cure  him  in  the  whole  of  Rome.  The 
Strangers  (Christians)  seeing  this  said,  O  Queen  Helena,  if  you 
desire  that  your  husband  should  be  cured,  command  the  Jews  to 
find  the  Cross  on  the  wood  of  which  Jesus  was  crucified,  and,  by 
means  of  it,  it  will  come  to  pass  that  the  king  will  be  cured.  At 
once  the  Queen  sent  to  the  Jews  living  in  Rome  and  in  other 
places,  saying  to  them.  Bring  me  the  wood  on  which  Jesus  was 
hung,  who  came  to  fulfil  the  will  of  his  Father,  and  whom  you 
put  to  death,  and  in  consequence  of  your  iniquities  (in  that  mat- 
ter) your  Temple  has  been  destroyed.  Now,  when  the  Jews 
heard  these  things  they  were  troubled  and  took  counsel  together, 
saying  to  the  Queen,  We  know  nothing  of  this  matter  in  any 
way,  for  the  thing  took  not  place  in  our  land ;  ask  the  Jews  that 
live  in  Jerusalem,  for  they  will  tell  you  where  the  Cross  is.  So 
the  Queen  immediately  sent  to  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  said 
to  them.  Give  me  the  wood,  for  it  was  you  that  crucified  Jesus 
with  it;  and,  in  case  you  find  it  not,  I  shall  put  you  to  death. 
The  Jews  answered  her  and  said — 

At  this  point  the  MS.  appears  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and 
after  a  few  words  makes  even  a  third  attempt  at  commencing : 

[There  were]  certain  old  men  whom  they  began  to  afflict,  so 
that  they  took  counsel  among  themselves  and  chose  out  seven  old 
men;  and  they  began  to  afflict  them,  so  that  they  chose  out  one 
who  was  older  than  the  rest  and  wiser  than  any  of  them.  And 
they  said  to  her  (i.  e.,  the  Queen),  He  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
So  the  Queen  took  him  apart  and  said  to  him,  Tell  me  the  truth. 
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for  otherwise  I  shall  put  you  to  death  and  all  thy  people;  but  if 
you  tell  me  the  truth  and  show  me  the  wood  I  will  give  you 
great  riches.  He  answered  her  astutely,  saying  to  her,  I  will 
deal  with  you  even  as  you  have  said.  What,  then,  does  the  old 
man  do?  He  calls  together  other  old  men,  and  says  to  them, 
Unknown  to  any  one,  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  take  three 
very  old  pieces  of  wood  indeed,  and  bury  them  in  a  certain  place, 
covering  them  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  may  perceive  that 
the  thing  has  been  quite  recently  done.     And  so  they  did. 

Now,  the  Queen  had  ordered  that  the  aforesaid  Juda  should 
be  cruelly  used  and  sorely  afflicted ;  but  Rabbi  Juda  asked  her  to 
allow  him  a  respite  of  three  days  to  fast  and  pray  to  the  Lord 
that  He  might  reveal  to  him  this  secret,  and,  in  case  God  did 
reveal  it  to  him,  I  will,  he  said  to  her,  reveal  it  to  you.  Let  me 
wait  upon  the  Lord.  For  if  thou  art  that  Queen  of  whom  my 
Fathers  have  spoken  to  me,  know  surely  that  for  thy  sake  this 
secret  shall  be  revealed.  But  I  know  not  certainly  whether  thou 
art  that  one  or  another.  And  the  Queen  said,  Go  and  do  that 
which  is  right  in  thine  eyes.  Now  this  Rabbi  knew  the  mystery 
of  the  Ineffable  Name.  After  three  days  he  came  to  her  and 
saith  to  her.  Come  with  me,  for  the  place  has  been  revealed 
where  the  crosses  lie.  So  the  Queen  arose,  with  her  maids,  and 
her  princesses,  and  her  counsellors,  and  they  followed  the  old 
man  Rabbi  Juda  to  the  place  where  the  pieces  of  wood  had  been 
buried.  And  Rabbi  Juda  said  to  them.  Of  a  truth,  art  thou  the 
Queen  in  whose  time  this  secret  is  to  be  revealed?  And  she  an- 
swered. It  is  the  truth.  Then  said  he.  Come  with  me.  And  he 
went  round  muttering  with  his  lips,  and  they  all  followed  after 
him ;  and  he  stood  still  in  a  certain  place  and  he  said.  Dig  there. 
And  they  dug  there.  And  they  found  the  three  pieces  of  wood. 
Then  was  the  Queen  much  disturbed,  and  all  her  princes,  and 
they  said,  How  are  we  to  know  which  one  of  the  pieces  of  wodd 
is  that  on  which  they  crucified  Jesus?  So  he  began  to  mutter, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  was  making  a  very  long  prayer.  Now, 
after  a  time  they  perceived,  and  they  heard,  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain dead  man  whose  children  (Hebrew,  grandchildren)  were 
weeping  over  him.  So  he  (Juda)  said  to  them.  Bring  him  to 
me ;  and  they  brought  him  to  him,  and  he  touched  him  with  one 
of  the  pieces  of  wood  so  that  he  (the  dead  man)  commenced  to 
trerrible  by  the  power  of  the  Ineffable  Name  which  he  (Juda) 
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mentioned  over  him.  Then  he  touched  him  with  the  second  piece 
of  wood,  and  he  trembled  in  the  same  manner ;  but  when  he  did 
so  with  the  third  the  dead  man  stood  up,  alive,  upon  his  feet  by 
the  power  of  the  Ineffable  Name,  and  every  one  was  astonished. 
Immediately  he  said.  This  is  the  cross  on  which  they  crucified 
Jesus ;  and  from  that  time  they  made  a  custom  of  placing  a  cruci- 
fix over  the  dead. 

The  legend  then  proceeds  to  inform  its  readers  that  after 
this  the  followers  of  Christ  afflicted  the  Jews  all  the  more,  us- 
ing the  miracle  of  the  Finding  of  the  Cross  as  an  argument 
that  their  guilt  in  putting  our  Lord  to  death  was  established. 
The  old  method  of  appeasing  them  is  resorted  to.  Rabbi  Juda 
together  with  the  man  raised  to  life  are  content  to  become 
Christians  so  as  to  stbp  the  persecution.     He  says : 

I  will  give  my  soul  for  your  sakes  and  we  will  make  ourselves 
Apostles  of  Jesus,  and  we  will  make  laws  for  them  so  that  they 
hurt  you  not  nor  do  ought  that  is  evil  to  you.  And  the  name  of 
the  dead  man  whom  he  raised  to  life  was  Elecumus.^  What, 
then,  does  Rabbi  Juda,  the  old  man,  do,  together  with  the  one  he 
had  raised  from  the  dead?  They  commence  speaking  with  the 
unruly  [Christians],  who  do  with  them  just  as  they  did  with  St. 
Paulo  and  St.  Pietro.  These,  then,  were  what  the  Gentiles  call 
Apostles. 

John  Freeland. 

Ely,  England. 


THE  LATE  AECHBISHOP  MURPHY  AND  HIS  IRISH  SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 

THE  mention  of  "the  academy  of  Mr.  Golden"  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  late  Archbishop  Murphy  of  Hobart 
Town,  Tasmania,  in  the  Launceston  Monitor,  recalls  an  inter- 
esting and  typical  Irish  personality.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
novelist,  politician,  and  historian  of  Our  Own  Times,  some 
years  ago  rescued  his  memory  from  oblivion  in  an  appreciative 

2  In  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Toldoth  Elecumus  or  Elikum  is  given  as 
one  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord;  and  Krauss  considers  that  the  name 
stands  for  St.  Luke. 
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sketch  of  his  classical  teacher,  headed  "  My  Schoolmaster  in 
Cork,"  ^  contributed  to  St.  Peter's  Magazine,  a  short-lived 
periodical  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  John  Boland, 
M.  P.  This  was  Mr.  John  Goolding  (not  Golden).  To  use 
a  phrase  which  Canon  Sheehan  of  Doneraile  has  made  classic, 
he  was  "  a  spoiled  priest  ".  The  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  born 
in  a  small  house  off  Gilabbey  Street,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  St.  Finbarr's  Cathedral — the  Protestant  Cathedral,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Cathedral,  around 
which  grew  up  the  primitive  City  of  Cork — he  was  a  May- 
nooth  student  when  St.  Patrick's  College,  the  great  national 
seminary  of  Ireland,  was  more  or  less  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  the  front  building,  long  before  the  two  immense  quad- 
rangles were  added  to  it.  Among  his  fellow  students  were 
John  MacHale — afterwards  the  famous  "  John  of  Tuam," 
called  by  O'Connell  "the  Lion  of  the  Fold  of  Judah;"  Dr. 
Denvir,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor;  Dean 
Meyler  of  Dublin;  Archdeacon  O'Keeffe^  of  Cork,  a  master 
of  pulpit  oratory;  and  Father  Croke,  P.  P.,  of  Charleville, 
uncle  of  the  late  Archbishop  Croke.  To  an  old  friend  in 
Cork,  the  father  of  the  present  writer,  he  wrote,  years  after- 
wards, on  24  December,  1848: 

1  Mr.  McCarthy  says  the  subject  of  his  sketch  spent  some  time  abroad. 
He  was  never  out  of  Ireland. 

2  Archdeacon  O'Keeffe  was  a  very  saintly  priest,  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  He  died  in  April  of  1847,  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  Bishop  of  Cork.  He  was  visited  during  his  last 
illness  by  his  relative,  the  Right  Rev.  Count  William  Clancy,  Bishop  of 
Oriense,  to  whom  he  said :  "  Some  of  the  clergy  have  expressed  their  de- 
sire that  I  should  be  appointed  Vicar  Capitular,  or  perhaps  Bishop.  Tell 
them  that  if  I  were  in  perfect  health  I  would  not  accept  of  either.  I 
would  vote,  if  able,  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Barry  as  Vicar  Capitular.  As 
to  a  future  Bishop  of  Cork,  Hat  sicut  Deo  et  Summo  PontiUci  placet.''  It 
pleased  Providence  and  the  Pope  that  it  should  be  the  Right  Rev.  William 
Delaney,  whose  nomination  Archdeacon  O'Keeffe,  then  on  his  death-bed, 
foretold,  saying:  "The  finger  of  God  is  in  it;  Delaney  is  the  man."  Bishop 
Clancy  thus  concludes  a  printed  record  of  the  death-bed  scene  between  the 
Archdeacon  and  himself,  which  he  had  been  requested  to  publish  for  gen- 
eral edification :  "  May  the  memory  of  this  great  and  good  High-Priest  of 
the  New  Law  be  held  in  veneration  amongst  the  clergy  and  the  laity." 
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Your  trip  to  Maynooth  furnishes  me  with  a  fresh  instance  of  your 
descriptive  power  in  sketching  the  metropolitan  environs  for 
my  entertainment.  .  .  .  The  scene  made  a  far  different  im- 
pression on  my  mind  some  forty  years  bygone  when  I  paced  the 
lovely  approach  from  the  town  to  the  academic  enclosure  and  cast 
my  eyes  on  the  ivy-mantled  Geraldine  castles  that  flanked  the 
curvilinear  range  of  gateways  at  either  extremity.  Something  of 
the  Etonian  enthusiasm  that  fired  the  soul  of  Gray  on  eyeing  his 
Alma  Mater  kindled  a  spark  within  me  as  I  entered  the  College 
precincts ;  nor  was  my  ardor  cooled  on  gaining  a  sight  of  the  long 
line  of  fagade  to  the  front  building,  then  certainly  prepossessing, 
however  the  hand  of  time  may  have  since  damaged  its  appearance. 
I  liked  tlie  lawn  before  it,  too,  with  plantations  of  trees  surround- 
ing it  and  a  handsome  box,  used  as  a  summer-house,  standing  in 
the  centre.  There  was  then  in  the  rere  of  the  College  a  romantic 
terrace  or  bank,  lined  with  nut  trees  and  various  other  umbrageous 
bushes,  on  which  I  had  many  a  stroll  with  young  students  who 
became  since  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  Church,  prome- 
nading up  and  down  in  the  hours  of  recreation.  This  glade  is, 
I  suppose,  now  effaced  by  the  additional  wings  that  have  crossed 
it:  thus  has  nature,  as  in  other  instances,  retired  before  the  en- 
croachments of  art,  much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  taste  pictorial 
or  poetical.  The  contrast  between  the  proud  Elizabethan  Acad- 
emy and  the  ecclesiastical  scene  of  education  upon  the  whole  did 
not  give  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  rival  in  College  Green,  when 
estimated  by  my  feelings.  The  one  I  looked  on  with  more  of  awe 
than  of  liking;  the  latter  touched  me  with  a  soothing  sense  of 
veneration,  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  association  of  ideas  then 
in  the  mind,  by  the  religious  destination  of  the  cloistered  asylum 
for  the  studies  of  the  Lord's  anointed  ministers,  and  the  non- 
descript medley  of  worldly  vanities  and  passions  patronized  and 
made  the  chief  pursuits  among  the  barrack-like  quadrangles  of  the 
other.  Such  was  my  line  of  comparison  between  a  retreat  of 
holiness  and  a  godless  caravansary.  I  need  not  say  that  your 
interview  with  my  much-honored  friend  ^  was  highly  interesting 
to  me.  It  was  a  sufficient  reward  of  your  journey  to  have  enjoyed 
the  conversation  of  one  so  distinguished. 

5  The  Rev.  Edmund  O'Reilly,   S.  J.,  then  professor  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology at  Maynooth. 
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In  a  letter  written  the  same  year  to  the  eldest  son  of  his 
Cork  correspondent  (the  late  Rev.  E.  F.  O'Connor,  formerly 
of  Eadestown,  Maynooth,  Rush,  etc. )  he  wrote : 

You  recall  my  memory  of  the  past  and  rekindle  some  spark  of  en- 
thusiasm with  which  I  first  cast  my  wandering  eyes  on  the  various 
lions  of  the  great  town,  at  your  age  or  very  near  it  (18).  I  had 
completed  two  years  in  Maynooth  before  I  had  that  gratification, 
and  have  still  every  feature  of  distinguished  objects  daguerrotyped 
in  my  mind's  eye.  My  time  for  reviewing  was  very  short,  but 
I  had  a  clear  eye  and  a  quick  step  at  that  remote  period.  I  was 
introduced  to  the  Library,  Museum,  etc.,  of  Trinity  College, 
stepped  into  the  House  of  Lords,  had  a  peep  at  Curran  in  the 
Rolls  Court,  saw  the  Custom  House,  the  bridges,  and  the  vistas 
of  the  principal  streets.  The  environs  I  did  not  trace,  unless  in  the 
route  from  my  Alma  Mater  through  Lucan,  Chapelizod,  etc.  On 
a  subsequent  occasion,  while  still  a  student,  I  entered  the  Bay  in 
a  small  sloop,  after  a  most  dangerous  passage,  in  the  month  of 
March,  and,  suffering  under  the  effects  of  fright  and  nausea,  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  outlines  of  that  celebrated  seascape. 

In  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  then  in  Belfast,  on  13  July, 
1866,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  copies  of  the  Tablet  and 
the  Ulster  Observer  (at  that  time  edited  by  the  late  Andrew 
J.  McKenna,  another  ex-May nooth  student)  he  said: 

You  wished  to  give  me  the  earliest  notice  of  a  mournful  occur- 
rence, in  which  you  may  have  guessed  that  I  was  likely  to  feel 
more  than  an  ordinary  interest.  I  refer  to  the  death  of  Bishop 
Denvir,  whose  obituary  is  penned  with  so  much  minuteness,  force, 
and  instructive  commentary.  To  the  justice  of  the  collegiate  por- 
tion of  the  tribute  of  praise,  it  so  happens  that  I  am  able  to  bear 
testimony.  The  deceased  prelate  was  my  contemporary  at  May- 
nooth, and  I  clearly  recollect  the  details  of  his  academic  course. 
His  class-fellows  numbered  an  extraordinary  batch  of  talented 
students.  Foremost  of  them  were  MacHale,  McSwiney,  O'Keeffe, 
Michael  Fitzgerald,  Coll,  Brennan,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  future 
eminence  as  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  church,  as  scholars,  writers, 
and  controversialists.  Young  Mr.  Denvir  was  a  wiry,  rawboned, 
hard-working  student  who  held  a  high  head  among  his  competitors 
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and  made  himself  remarkable  for  mechanical  skill  in  constructing 
models  for  assisting  him  in  science.  That  his  public  life  returned 
a  most  abundant  harvest  from  the  early  culture  of  his  natural 
abilities  and  the  development  of  his  virtues,  is  proved  by  the 
multiplied  testimonials  to  his  worth  produced  in  the  beautiful 
panegyric  before  me.  He  has  soon  followed  to,  I  hope,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  "  crown  of  justice  "  three  other  ecclesiastical  lumi- 
naries of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  late  Primate  (Dr.  Dixon)  and 
Doctors  McNally  and  Browne.  The  two  last  were  of  my  standing 
in  St.  Patrick's  College,  and  one  of  them.  Dr.  Browne,  was  my 
class-fellow  and  frequent  companion.  Only  two  of  the  many 
bishops  whom  I  knew  at  Alma  Mater  are  now  (1866)  remaining, 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  (Dr.  MacHale)  and  the  Bishop  of 
Meath  (Dr.  Cantwell).  Singula  de  nobis  anni  prodantur  euntes! 
Horace  gives  point  to  a  truism  connected  with  old  age,  which 
probably  Dr.  Johnson  paraphrased  in  his  '  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes ' : 

Year  chases  year,  decay  succeeds  decay, 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  with'ring  life  away; 
New  forms  arise  and  different  views  engage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Goolding,  of  his  own  motion, 
from  Maynooth,  without  proceeding  to  orders,  there  is  reason 
to  conclude,  from  a  remark  of  Archdeacon  O'Keeffe  to  the 
present  writer's  father,  that  "  the  Church  lost  a  pillar  in  him," 
and  from  the  sincere  and  profound  reverence  with  which  he 
always  regarded  the  priestly  office,  was  solely  due  to  over- 
scrupulosity.  Though  he  did  not  become  a  priest,  he  became 
the  moulder  of  many  who  did.  Many  of  his  pupils  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  and  attained  to  high  distinction  in 
it,  notably  Dr.  Edmund  O'Reilly,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  theo- 
logian, to  whom  Cardinal  Newman,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  controverting  Gladstone's  Anti-Vaticanism,  re- 
fers as  "  a  great  authority  ".  Shortly  after  leaving  College, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Father  Thomas  Croke,  then 
Administrator  at  Queenstown,  afterwards  P.  P.  of  Charle- 
ville,  Mr.  Goolding  was  appointed  private  tutor  to  young 
Edmund  O'Reilly,  who  was  originally  intended  for  the  Bar 
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but  was  encouraged  by  his  teacher  to  devote  his  life  and  his 
talents,  with  the  happiest  results,  to  the  higher  sphere  of  the 
Church.  He  had  a  pleasant  time  when  he  sojourned  at  Clon- 
lara,  about  six  miles  from  Limerick  and  one  from  Mount 
Catherine,  where  the  O'Reillys  resided.  His  salary  of  fifty 
guineas  per  annum  was  supplemented  by  thirty  guineas  for  an 
extra  menage  arranged  by  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  where,  being  domi- 
ciled with  the  parish  priest,  he  was  rent-free  and  had  a  servant 
assigned  to  him.  In  a  manuscript  record  of  this  epoch  of  his 
life,  which  lies  before  me,  he  says  his  duties  as  instructor  were 
very  light,  as  almost  three  hours  usually  compassed  each  day's 
business,  and  there  were  many  holidays.  "  This,"  he  adds, 
"  proceeded  from  Mr.  O'Reilly's  great  attachment  to  his  son 
and  his  wish  that  he  should  ride  out  with  him  as  often  as 
possible.  Twice  or  thrice  in  the  week  it  would  usually  happen 
that,  after  a  short  account  of  lessons,  Master  Edmund's  pony 
was  in  readiness,  and  his  papa  would  smilingly  set  him  free 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  might  stop  in  his  library  if  I  chose, 
or  take  home  with  me  from  it  any  book  I  took  a  fancy  to.  I 
had  also  the  command  of  the  Public  Library  in  Limerick,  to 
which  he  was  a  subscriber;  and  of  this  leisure  I  made  the 
most  ample  use.  I  read  an  immensity  in  my  horcu  vacuce; 
but  I  regret  that  I  did  not  devote  my  time  to  writing,  with 
the  exception  of  an  epistolary  correspondence  which  I  kept  up 
with  a  few  friends  in  Cork.  I  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
knowledge  and  fell  into  the  mistake  of  loading  myself  to 
repletion  instead  of  digesting  a  few  choice  morsels  well."  He 
describes  the  Sunday  evenings  at  Mount  Catherine,  the 
O'Reillys'  place,  as  nodes  ccenceque  deum,  approaching  more 
correctly  to  the  standard  of  that  title  than  the  evening  reunions 
so  much  lauded  by  the  Roman  poet.  The  O'Reilly  household 
was  typical  of  a  refined  Irish  Catholic  home,  redolent  of  the 
perfume  of  piety  and  full  of  the  charm  of  social  and  intellectual 
culture.  Into  this  "  brilliant  domestic  coterie  "  he  was  re- 
ceived and  treated  as  a  guest.  "All  this  time,"  he  relates,  "  I 
spent  under  the  spell  of  various  entertainment,  convivial,  con- 
versational and  musical.     There  was  no  intemperance,  no  ex- 
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cess.  An  elegant  principle  of  moderation  was  the  law  of  the 
place.  My  pupil  was  not  the  least  conspicuous  of  the  assembly 
from  his  blooming  appearance  and  his  lively  manners.  A 
priest  from  Limerick  was  invariably  an  honored  guest:  he 
used  to  celebrate  Mass  at  the  house  in  the  morning  and  re- 
main till  the  following  day.  The  P.  P.  was  sometimes  pres- 
ent, and,  now  and  then,  some  other  clerical  or  lay  visitor  .  .  . 
I  met  persons  of  high  social  and  professional  distinction  on  a 
few  occasions.  One  of  these  was  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  came  in  his  episcopal  carriage.  His 
lordship  paid  me  some  particular  attention.  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  Kingdom  in  figure  and 
bearing.  His  height  was  considerably  above  six  feet:  his 
carriage  was  erect  and  d'aplomh  from  his  venerable  head  and 
smooth  forehead  to  his  strong,  elastic  feet  and  legs.  I  thought 
I  had  a  clerical  Agamemnon  sitting  opposite  me.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  noble  family  of  Kenmare  were  also  inmates  of 
Mount  Catherine  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  The  senior,  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Browne,  next  brother  to  Lord  Kenmare,  came 
to  propose  a  marriage  alliance  with  a  sister  of  Mrs.  O'Reilly. 
The  parties  were  old  acquaintances;  but  Captain  Browne's 
military  engagements,  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, in  which  he  was  wounded,  delayed  the  matrimonial  event. 
It  was  now  concluded,  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  the 
Mount.  I  found  the  future  Earl  and  his  brother,  the  Hon. 
Capt.  William  Browne  most  afifable  and  civil  to  me.  I  did 
not  attend  at  the  marriage  dejeuner,  but  was  present  at  the 
evening  banquet,  which  brought  me  into  the  presence  of  a 
brilliant  staff  of  magnates.  I  met  once  or  twice,  at  dinner, 
a  superior  specimen  of  the  parish  priest  in  the  pastor  of 
Castle  Connell,  Father  Crotty.  He  was  a  portly,  stalwart, 
well-conditioned  man,  in  possession  of  vigorous  health  and 
spirits,  probably  from  his  having  been  a  teetotaller  for  the 
previous  forty  years." 

Referring  to  his  walks  through  the  wilds  of  the  County 
Clare  from  Mount  Catherine  to  Clonlara  after  the  parties 
broke  up,  he  says :  "  I  made  these  late  sallies  in  perilous  times. 
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The  period  was  that  in  which  Whiteboyism  was  outrageous 
in  the  County  Limerick  and  partly  in  the  County  Clare.  There 
was  a  military  force  stationed  halfway  between  Mount 
Catherine  and  Clonlara,  and  I  had  to  sustain  the  challenge  of 
the  sentinel  in  my  midnight  retrogressions.  One  night  I  was 
encountered  by  a  posse  of  these  gentry  patrolling  about  with 
some  of  the  police.  I  suddenly  came  upon  them  and  was  as 
peremptorily  stopped  and  interrogated  as  if  I  had  been  Captain 
Rock.  The  sergeant  of  police,  however,  knew  me  to  be  quite 
a  different  personage  and,  on  speaking  a  word,  I  was  allowed 
to  pass  on.  From  the  peasantry  I  had  no  apprehension  what- 
ever. I  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  parish  of  Doonas  and  no- 
body in  it  would  molest  me  by  day  or  by  night.  There  was 
reason,  however,  to  be  timid  in  making  night  journeys  along 
the  roads,  as  a  murder  had  been  committed  on  the  side  of  the 
Canal,  at  a  short  distance  from  Mount  Catherine,  about  this 
period.  It  arose  out  of  a  violation  of  the  Whiteboy  regula- 
tions, having  been  perpetrated  upon  a  poor  man  who  was 
taking  care  of  a  farm  that  was  *  tabooed  '  by  the  supporters  of 
'  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.'  One  of  the  young  men  taken 
up  for  this  murder  and  sent  to  Ennis  for  trial  I  knew  very  well 
and  considered  irreproachable  in  his  character  and  mild  and 
inoffensive  in  his  manners.  His  name  was  Kennedy  and  I 
observed  his  constant  zeal  and  attention  in  superintending 
catechism-classes  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays.  I  never  heard 
how  the  trial  resulted." 

Mr.  Goolding  goes  on  to  refer  to  his  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  P.  P.,  Father  Pat  Quinlevan  and  his  curate,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sheehy,  afterwards  P.  P.  of  Tulla,  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  tenant  right  and  other  popular  measures,  in  whose  company 
he  enjoyed  two  very  interesting  and  agreeable  excursions. 
One  of  these  was  a  ride  to  O'Brien's  Bridge,  Killaloe,  and 
Newport.  At  Killaloe,  which,  he  notes,  contains  ecclesiastical 
relics  of  the  earliest  stone  architecture  in  Ireland,  he  noticed 
the  cathedral  by  the  roadside  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and 
was  pointed  out  the  Crypt,  which  is  coeval  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.     A  hurried  glance  at  the  environs  of 
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Kinkora,  where  a  modern  villa  represented  the  hunting-lodge 
of  Brian  Boru,  beautifully  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the 
foot  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Shannon,  which  here  expands 
into  a  lake,  stirred  up  some  patriotic  feelings  and  made  him 
regret  his  inability  to  stop  and  explore  the  precincts  of  a  resi- 
dence which  had  once  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  illustrious 
hero  of  Clontarf.  When  they  got  back  to  Killaloe,  it  was 
too  late  in  the  evening  to  return  to  Clonlara,  and,  crossing  the 
famous  bridge  to  the  Tipperary  side  of  the  Shannon,  they 
made  their  way,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Keeper  Mountain,  to 
the  cottage  residence  of  Father  Laffan,  pastor  of  Newport, 
an  old  college  friend  of  the  P.  P.,  who  gave  them  hospitable 
shelter  for  the  night.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  evening  was  far  advanced  when  we  reached  the  sequestered 
nook  in  which  the  cottage  of  the  P.  P.  was  situated.  Nothing 
could  be  more  indicative  of  peace  and  rural  beauty.  It  was  a 
little  green  hollow,  surrounded  by  verdant  knolls,  and  breathed 
an  air  of  affecting  quietude.  The  setting  sun  of  a  fine,  calm,  sum-* 
mer  evening  shed  its  mellow  radiance  about  it,  with  a  sacred  halo 
that  inspired  a  love  of  religious  retreat  and  a  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  the  noise  of  the  bustling  world,  to  spend  the  remnant  of  one's 
days  in  the  contemplation  of  futurity  in  such  a  cloistered  spot. 
The  P.  P.  descried  the  approaching  visitors  and  came  out  to 
receive  them  at  his  door.  He  was  a  small,  rosy-cheeked,  plump 
figure  of  a  man,  with  a  profusion  of  cheerfulness  and  good  nature 
evident  in  his  bearing.  My  companion  was  welcomed  as  a  brother, 
and  my  reception  was  most  polite  and  cordial. 

Of  Father  Sheehy,  his  companion  on  this  and  a  subsequent 
excursion  to  the  Falls  of  Doonas  and  the  far-famed  curiosities 
of  Castle  Connell,  he  writes : 

We  contracted  habits  of  friendly  intimacy,  which  were  strength- 
ened by  the  similarity  of  our  tastes  for  study  and  literature.  The 
young  priest  had  read  extensively  enough,  was  a  smart  logician, 
and  an  able  orator,  particularly  in  the  Irish  language  of  which  he 
knew  all  the  resources  to  move  the  passions  of  his  audiences  at 
will.     His  Passion  sermons  on  Good  Friday  were  masterpieces 
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of  pathetic  eloquence;  and  Demosthenes  never  swayed  the  Bema 
at  Athens  with  such  thrilling  electric  force  as  Father  Sheehy  shook 
the  hearts  of  a  country  congregation  on  that  great  theme  which 
contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  divine  persuasion.  He  after- 
wards, in  his  wider  sphere  of  P.  P.,  established  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  himself  as  a  pleader  on  the  Tenant-right  question,  and 
stood  high  in  the  list  of  Lucas'  supporters  in  struggling  for  the 
complete  emancipation  of  the  farmer  from  the  rack-renter.  They 
are  both  of  them  gone  from  the  scenes  of  injustice  to  Ireland  in 
every  sense  to  a  world  where  serf  and  tyrant  are  leveled  in  rank, 
unless  where  their  respective  issues  at  the  impartial  Judgment  seat 
will  have  eternally  fixed  their  destinies  for  weal  or  woe. 

At  Castle  Connell  they  were  recipients  of  the  hospitality 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crotty,  the  venerable  total-abstainer  who 
was  an  occasional  guest  at  Mount  Catherine,  and  his  too  fam- 
ous nephew,  then  a  young  priest  just  returned  from  finishing 
his  studies  in  Paris,  and  who  afterwards  unhappily  became  the 
scandalous  apostate  and  schismatic  of  Birr. 

How  he  came  to  be  brought  into  association  with  the 
O'Reillys  is  related  in  detail  in  one  of  his  manuscripts,  which 
also  contains  some  very  interesting  information  about  the 
varied  career  of  the  father  of  Dr.  Edmund  O'Reilly.  Both 
father  and  son  were  alike  men  of  mark. 

That  I  stood  on  a  most  friendly  footing  with  the  young  Massillon 
of  Cork  *  [Goolding  writes]  was  known  to  another  old  Maynooth 
acquaintance,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Croke,  at  this  time  administrator 
of  the  parish  of  Cove.  Tom  Croke  and  I  had  been  class-fellows 
at  St.  Patrick's  College,  and  he  now  gave  me  a  valuable  proof  of 
the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  me  when  we  were  on  a  par 
in  our  aims  and  studies.  From  his  locale  in  -a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  being  himself  a  clerical  aristocrat,  he  happened  to 
become  the  high-priest  of  a  most  respectable  Catholic  family, 
newly  arrived  from  London  to  look  after  the  concerns  of  an  en- 
cumbered estate  in  the  County  Clare,  in  which  the  immediate  an- 
cestor of  the  wife  and  sister  of  Mr.  O'Reilly  had  held  property 
to  the  amount  of  £5000  per  annum.     Mr.  O'Reilly  himself  had 

*  Archdeacon  O'Keeffe. 
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been  infinitely  better  off  in  the  world  than  he  was  at  the  time  of 
my  reference.  His  history  was  one  of  events  and  situations  that 
would  furnish  materials  for  many  volumes  full  of  instruction, 
amusement,  and  romantic  interest.  Though  but  forty-five  years 
of  age,  at  the  nadir  of  his  career,  he  was  after  running  through  a 
course  that  had  reached  the  zenith  of  commercial  prosperity.  He 
had  received  a  literary  initiation  in  T.  C.  D.  as  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  descended  from  the  old  Breffny  stock.  At 
twenty  young  O'Reilly  was  sent  to  Spain  to  join  a  mercantile 
firm  in  Cadiz,  of  which  a  baronet,  Sir  J.  Duff-Gordon,  was  the 
head.  In  that  country  he  remained  many  years  and  became  ac- 
quainted most  intimately  with  the  descendants  of  his  illustrious 
namesake,  Count  O'Reilly,  and  with  the  foremost  of  the  Spanish 
grandees.  He  had  personal  anecdotes  in  abundance  connected 
with  the  Court  of  Charles  HI,  and  was  intimate  with  several 
eminent  historical  Englishmen,  travelers  in  the  Peninsula.  In 
process  of  time  he  became  the  owner  of  a  number  of  large  ships, 
in  one  of  which  he  sailed  to  America.  He  had  the  honor  of  enter- 
taining tlie  Bishop  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  a  suitable  company  of  guests 
on  board  this  vessel.  At  different  periods  of  his  early  life  he 
visited  the  United  States,  San  Domingo,  etc.,  and,  under  the 
incognito  of  an  American  citizen,  spent  three  months  in  France 
when  Napoleon  I  was  Emperor.  He  was  on  the  most  familiar 
terms  of  friendship  with  a  long  list  of  the  great  public  characters 
of  his  time.  Louis  Philippe,  when  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  known 
to  him.  He  had  met  Talleyrand  at  a  soiree  under  the  roof  of 
President  Washington.  Monroe,  a  succeeding  President,  was  his 
familiar  friend.  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  the  hero  of  Acre,  was  like  a 
brother  to  him.  When  he  afterwards  resided  in  London,  the  Irish 
patriot,  Henry  Grattan,  used  his  house  as  his  own :  and,  I  may  say 
here,  that,  among  his  English  connexions,  he  was  acquainted  with 
one  or  two  of  the  royal  dukes,  and  on  speaking  terms  with  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  political  and  literary  men.  In  the  heat  of  the 
war,  he  settled  as  a  merchant  and  banker  in  London,  and  was  the 
chief  contractor  for  supplying  the  British  Army  and  Navy  with 
provisions,  etc.  The  Callaghans  of  Cork  were  his  agents.  He 
had  immense  engagements  with  the  Spanish  Cortez,  and  with  the 
black  kings  of  Hayti.  It  was  on  these  two  revolutionary  specula- 
tions that  his  fortunes  were  ultimately  shattered  to  pieces.  The 
political  troubles  in  Spain  caused  him  a  loss  of  £60,000,  due  to 
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him  by  the  Cortez.  By  his  relations  with  San  Domingo  he  lost 
as  much  more.  The  transition  from  war  to  peace,  causing  a 
sudden  revulsion  in  the  mercantile  money  market,  gave  him  the 
final  blow,  and  he  had  to  return  as  a  bankrupt  depending  on  his 
wife's  property  in  the  County  Clare.  All  this  I  mention  by  antici- 
pation. ...  A  connexion  as  private  tutor  with  the  only  son 
of  this  gentleman  was  brought  about  by  the  Rev.  administrator  of 
Cove.  It  appeared  that  one  in  my  line  was  looked  out  for,  and 
Father  Croke  was  consulted,  as  a  competent  adviser,  on  the  point. 
So  it  occurred  that  my  name  and  fitness  for  the  office  were  sug- 
gested and  the  appointment  was  settled  if  my  consent  could  be 
obtained. 

He  accepted  it,  as  it  was  "  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  all 
Munster,"  and  was  a  relief  from  what  he  calls  the  "  itinerant 
fagging"  which  was  breaking  down  his  health  and  spirits; 
although  he,  at  first,  hesitated  surrendering,  in  a  way,  his  per- 
sonal liberty  and,  as  he  puts  it,  "  losing  that  sort  of  savage 
freedom  which  accompanied  my  strolling  rambles  as  a  zig-zag 
member  of  the  republic  of  letters."  He  was  soon  en  route  to 
the  O'Reilly's  via  Limerick,  a  seat  on  the  top  of  the  mailcoach 
costing  him  seventeen  shillings,  taking  with  him  a  little  frigate 
completely  rigged  as  a  present  from  Father  Croke  to  his  young 
friend,  and  having,  as  one  of  his  traveling  companions.  Father 
William  O'Meara  of  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Cork,  who,  he 
notes,  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  mitre  of  Limerick, 
his  native  diocese. 

His  new  pupil  impressed  him  as  "  a  remarkably  fine,  bloom- 
ing, animated  boy  of  ten  years  of  age."  Being  an  only  child, 
he  was,  of  course,  "  a  prodigious  pet "  and  "  an  indispensable 
companion  to  his  father  who  had  to  contrast  the  comparative 
solitude  of  his  sequestered  life  in  the  County  Clare  with  the 
previous  habits  of  a  most  busy  man  of  the  world  in  its  liveliest 
scenes  all  over  the  globe;"  hence  "  the  society  of  his  fine,  high- 
spirited  and  accomplished  boy  was  of  infinite  importance  to 
his  happiness.  He  had  him  almost  constantly  near  him  and, 
when  able  to  ride  out,  never  went  without  Edmund  mounted 
on  his  snow-white  pony."  He  was  five  years  under  John 
Goolding's  tutelage. 
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That  young  gentleman  [records  his  teacher]  had  now  completed 
the  ordinary  course  of  a  classical  education  and  it  was  time  for 
him  to  look  to  higher  studies  that  would  qualify  him  for  a  perma- 
nent profession.  When  I  found  him  first  he  was  most  eager  to 
become  a  lawyer,  and  I  suppose  his  imagination  was  looking  for- 
ward to  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench  in  due  time.  No  doubt  such 
an  event  would  have  taken  place  had  he  persevered  in  his  original 
intention.  His  abilities  were  of  the  very  highest  order  and  he 
belonged  to  a  legal  family  on  his  mother's  side.  His  grandfather 
had  been  a  barrister  and  some  of  his  other  relations  were  members 
of  the  long  robe.  Chief  Justice  Bush  was  a  relative  of  the  family, 
and,  in  short,  he  would  have  been  introduced  into  the  Courts  of 
law  under  the  most  encouraging  auspices.  But  a  little  before  my 
departure,  his  mind  took  a  new  turn  and  felt  a  vocation  to  the 
Church.  The  sanctity  of  his  mother  and  his  own  habits  of  the 
strictest  piety  evidently  led  him  to  the  final  choice,  and  he  declared 
his  wish  to  become  a  priest.  His  mother's  assent  was  given  with 
joy,  but  his  father  had  to  conquer  hopes  and  aims  of  worldly 
ambition  before  he  could  sanction  a  provision  in  life  for  his  only 
child  which  would  extinguish  his  branch  of  the  clan  O'Reilly. 
The  matter  was  discussed  and  a  place  in  Maynooth  was  readily 
obtained  from  Dr.  Toohey,  who  was  then  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
with  Dr.  Ryan  for  his  coadjutor.  He  was  then  but  fifteen  years 
old.  His  subsequent  history  fully  justified  the  wise  decision  he 
had  made  in  choosing  a  state  of  life.  After  a  brilliant  course  of 
studies,  terminated  in  Rome,  when  he  received  the  Pope's  gold 
medal  for  a  triumphant  competition  with  a  thousand  candidates 
from  different  nations,  he  became  theological  professor  in  May- 
nooth. After  having  filled  the 'chair  of  divinity  for  a  dozen  years 
with  the  admiration  of  students,  bishops  and  professors,  he  joined 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Goolding  penned  these  recollections  his  former 
pupil  was  one  of  the  principal  professors  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
University  (now  University  College),  Stephen's  Green. 

Before  actually  leaving  Clonlara,  through  the  friendly  inter- 
est of  Mrs.  O'Reilly  and  her  sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Browne, 
he  was  secured  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  «sons  of  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Gallwey,  agent  to  Lord  Kenmare.     The  comrtftncement 
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of  his  preceptorial  functions  being  left  to  his  own  convenience, 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  a  month's  rest  in  Cork  before  proceed- 
ing "  to  that  wonderful  principality  where  the  goats  are  said 
to  bleat  in  Latin  and  where  every  goat-herd  is  a  gentleman 
by  birth  and  education."  In  September,  1826,  he  coached 
to  Killarney  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  and  while  he 
was  having  a  house  built  for  himself,  Mr.  Gallwey  and  his 
family  were  domiciled  in  the  old  baronial  seat  of  the  Ken- 
mares,  since  replaced  by  a  newer  and  more  imposing  mansion. 
He  was  first  received  by  Mrs.  Gallwey.  "  I  was  now,"  he 
says,  "in  presence  of  the  Lady-Lieutenant  of  the  noble  premises 
around  me.  Mrs.  Gallwey,  though  not  the  actual  Countess 
of  Kenmare,  had  quite  as  much  personal  consequence  and 
more  than  the  administrative  power  of  that  chief  dame.  Her 
husband  was  prime-minister  of  the  Seignorial  estates  and  she 
had  absolute  dominion  over  the  premier.  She  was  a  fine, 
stately  woman  of  commanding  presence,  had  received  the  best 
convent  education  at  New  Hall  in  England,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  had  presented  her  hand  with  a  marriage  dowry 
of  £10,000  to  Christopher  Gallwey.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Cregan,  her  birthplace  Dublin,  and  her  brother  was,  at  this 
time,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland."  One  of 
his  pupils,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gallwey,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  agency,  from  which  he  retired  to  Harcourt  street, 
Dublin,  where  he  died,  and  the  other  was  the  well-known 
Jesuit,  the  late  Father  Gallwey,  S.  J.,  of  Farm  Street,  the 
author  of  The  Watches  of  the  Sacred  Passion.  The  former 
was  of  a  literary  vein  likewise,  and,  besides  a  small  volume 
of  creditable  verses,  contributed  to  the  last  issue  of  Dollard's 
Illustrated  Monitor  some  very  interesting  articles  on  the  Boyles 
and  other  English  adventurers  who  made  a  good  thing  out  of 
their  predatory  expeditions  to  Ireland,  temp.  Eliz.  Mr. 
Goolding's  predecessor  was  a  T.  C.  D.  man  upon  which  fact 
he  dilates  in  the  following  caustic  commentary : 

He  was  a  hack  from  that  servants-to-be-hired  establishment, 
T.  C.  D.,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  ready  to  compromise 
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creed  and  principle  for  the  patronage  of  Protestant  or  Turk,  if  it 
afford  them  a  good  salary  and  promise  them  a  lift  in  this  world's 
honors,  either  in  Church  or  State.  A  Trinity  College  cut  tutor 
may  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  apostacy  the  very  moment 
he  achieves  his  sizarship  and  enrolls  himself  on  the  proselytizing 
list  of  the  insidious  centre  of  Protestant  university  education  in 
Dublin.  The  half-starved  hounds  from  Kerry,  Cork,  Tipperary, 
etc.,  that  grind  classics  for  some  years  in  their  native  cabins  or 
garrets  and  look  to  T.  C.  D.  as  the  goal  of  their  hopes  are  more 
than  half  corrupted  in  faith  before  the  final  oblivious  draught  is 
swallowed  in  the  soup  of  the  College  kitchen.  I  have  met  with  a 
few  specimens  of  these  temporisers  and  shrank  from  the  hollow- 
ness  of  their  hearts  and  the  poison  of  their  examples,  as  I  would 
from  a  devil  incarnate. 

At  the  time  he  refers  to,  Protestant  ascendancy  was  at  its 
height.  Trinity  maintained  all  its  religious  tests.  Catholics 
labored  under  greater  disabilities  than  they  do  now,  and  every 
engine  of  proselytism  to  sap  the  faith  of  the  people  was  worked 
for  all  it  was  worth.  The  last  line  of  the  inscription  which 
Dante  saw  over  the  entrance  to  the  Inferno  ^  might,  with  one 
verbal  alteration,  have  been  affixed  to  the  portal  of  Trinity — 
"Abandon  faith  all  ye  who  enter  here." 

After  his  return  to  Cork  he  set  up  a  school  which  he  con- 
ducted with  much  success  until  it  had  to  face  the  formidable 
rivalry  of  the  larger  school  opened  by  the  Vincentians,  who 
then  occupied  the  former  Mansion  House  (now  the  Mercy 
Hospital)  before  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  Sunday's  Well, 
and  the  fine  presbytery  attached  to  it  were  founded  by  Father 
Michael  O'Sullivan,  C.  M.  It  was  known  as  the  Mansion 
House  School,  and  stood  in  deservedly  high  repute.  The 
writer  in  the  Launceston  Monitor  dignifies  Mr.  Goolding's 
school  with  the  title  of  Academy,  but  it  was  only  the  first  floor 
of  the  large  house  in  Grattan  Street,  corner  of  Henry  St., 
where  Messrs.  P.  W.  Shea  and  Co.  now  carry  on  the  business 
of  provision  merchants.  It  was  there  he  taught  classics  to 
Justin  McCarthy,  whose  father,  Michael  Francis  McCarthy, 

s  Canto  III. 
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edited  the  Cork  Magazine  (one  of  the  best  of  the  older  periodi- 
cals produced  in  Ireland)  and  to  young  Murphy,  who  was 
destined  to  live  to  be  the  oldest  Catholic  bishop  in  the  world 
in  his  generation,  and  who  has  passed  to  his  rest  after  wearing 
the  mitre  sixty-two  years.  To  the  late  Rev.  E.  F.  O'Connor, 
who  was  a  fellow  pupil  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  others,  he  wrote 
in  September,  1848:  ''  Fuit  Ilium  is  the  epitaph  of  my  estab- 
lishment, as  it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  give  the  appelation  of 
a  school  to  my  small  and  precarious  muster  roll."  The  year 
following  his  tune  was  pitched  in  the  same  minor  key.  "  The 
neighboring  temple  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,"  he  writes, 
"  overshadows  my  little  academic  shed  altogether.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Swiss  cottage  from  juxtaposition  to  a  tower- 
ing Mansion  House  is  revived  in  my  habitation.  Patronage 
and  prestige  spread  a  genial  sunshine  over  that  establishment, 
while  the  frost  of  almost  total  neglect  withers  all  my  efforts. 
Things  are  likely  to  become  worse  in  consequence  of  the  nomi- 
nation to  a  certain  number  of  places  in  Maynooth  having  been 
vested  in  the  superior  of  that  seminary  by  the  bishop.  The 
gift  has  been  just  exercised  in  the  filling  up  of  two  vacancies 
in  the  College  out  of  the  Mansion  House  scholars.  This  news 
has  spread  consternation  among  the  pupils  of  other  schools, 
and,  of  course,  all  hope  of  future  success  will  be  directed  to 
the  recognized  diocesan  gymnasium.  I  expect  to  lose  my  only 
two  head  boys,  John  Barry  ^  and  Denis  Murphy  immediately 
and  thus  I  will  be  drained  to  three  beginners,  two  of  whom 
were  the  acquisitions  of  last  month."  He  shortly  after  closed 
this  school  and  retired  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  modest  apart- 
ments at  14  Peter  Street,  where  he  received  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  private  pupils,  of  whom  I  was  the  last  (1857-1861). 
He  henceforward  led  a  very  retired  life  in. what  he  alternately 
calls  his  "  cell  "  and  his  "  little  hermitage,"  occasionally  visit- 
ing, or  visited  by,  a  few  intimate  friends,  until,  the  infirmities 
incidental  to  old  age  increasing,  he  had  to  give  up  visiting,  as 
he  had  already  been  obliged  to  give  up  rural  walks,  in  which 

«  The  late  Canon  Barry,  P.  P.,  Glounthane,  Cork. 
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he  delighted,  owing  to  a  malady  affecting  the  feet.  His 
friends  never  forgot  him.  "  I  have  been  peculiarly  happy  al- 
ways in  the  attachment  of  my  best  pupils  to  me,"  he  wrote  on 
18  October,  1852.  "  The  Archbishop  of  Melbourne  "^  lately 
honored  me  with  the  most  affectionate  notice  during  his  visits 
in  Cork,  and  I  have  been  equally  treated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hyderabad,^  another  pupil.     I  am  about  to  sustain  a  severe 

"^  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Goald.  Mr.  Goolding  contended  that  there  was  a 
philological  identity  in  the  names  Goald,  Goolding,  and  Goldsmith,  and 
always  pronounced  the  last  name  as  if  written  Gooldsmith. 

8  Dr.  Daniel  Murphy,  who  became  the  venerable  and  much  venerated 
Archbishop  of  Hobart,  and  virtual  creator  of  the  Church  in  Tasmania. 
Born  at  Belmont,  Crookstown,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmurry,  Co.  Cork,  18 
June,  181 S,  he  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Murray  family  distinguished 
by  the  Irish  sobriquet  of  Reaour,  which  traces  its  descent  from  the  Kings 
of  Munster  through  John  O'Murphy,  the  defender  of  Dunbelg  Castle  in 
1641 ;  while  his  mother  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  McSwiney  chiefs 
of  Clondha  and  Kilmore  Castles  (now  in  possession  of  Lord  Bandon), 
who  were  despoiled  at  the  time  of  the  Cromwellian  confiscations.  After 
a  most  distinguished  course  in  Maynooth,  having  won  a  place  there  in 
competition  with  many  candidates,  including  one  who  was  destined  one 
day  to  be  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  he  was  ordained  on  Ember  Saturday, 
9  June,  1838.  One  of  the  first  who  volunteered  for  the  Australian  mis- 
sion in  response  to  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  ordinati  by  Dr.  Ullathornc, 
Vicar-General  to  Archbishop  Folding  of  Sydney,  having  a  particular  wish 
to  proceed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends 
his  Bishop  refused  to  grant  the  required  permission.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful when  he  volunteered  later  for  Madras  when  Dr.  Carew,  one  of 
the  college  professors,  was  appointed  Coadjutor  to  the  Vicar  Apostolic, 
reaching  India  in  January,  1839.  Given  charge  of  the  mission  of  Hydera- 
bad, 400  miles  from  Madras,  laboring  alone  for  two  years  without  seeing 
a  brother  priest,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fennelly,  the  newly-appointed  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Madras,  he  was  nominated  his  Coadjutor  in  December,  1845. 
Proceeding  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  meantime,  Pius  IX  had  been  elected 
Pope,  he  strove  to  be  permitted  to  decline  the  mitre,  but  the  Pontiff  in- 
sisted on  his  acceptance,  observing :  "  They  have  made  you  a  young  Bishop, 
and  they  have  made  me  a  young  Pope.  We  must  obey.  Sia  fatta  la 
volunta  di  Dio."  He  was  consecrated  on  the  Feast  of  the  Maternity  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  Sunday,  11  October,  1846,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Kinsale,  Co.  Cork,  of  which  his  brother  was  parish  priest.  Hyderabad 
having  been  erected  into  a  Vicariate,  Dr.  Murphy  was  made  the  first 
Vicar-Apostolic.  Being  in  Rome  when  O'Connell  died,  in  1847,  the  Pope 
delegated  to  him  the  celebration  of  a  special  Requiem  service,  at  which 
Padre  Ventura  preached  his  famous  panegyric  of  the  Liberator.  When 
he  arrived  in  Hyderabad  there  was  only  one  solitary  chapel,  no  Catholic 
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loss  in  the  adoption  of  Melbourne  as  the  field  of  his  future  mis- 
sionary labors  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayes ;  but  he  will  never  for- 
get me."  Father  Hayes,  who  later  as  Dean  Hayes  kept  up  a 
regular  correspondence  from  Geelong  with  his  old  friend,  fully 
justified  the  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Goolding  relied  upon 
the  continuance  of  his  unchanging  friendship.  The  regular 
remittances  from  Australia,  from  Archbishop  Goald,  Arch- 
bishop Murphy,  and  Dean  Hayes,  which  reached  Peter  Street, 
maintained  the  old  man  in  a  position  above  want  until  on 
8  November,  1867,  he  closed  his  long  and  useful  life.®  The 
last  of  his  pupils  to  enter  the  Church  was  the  late  Mgr.  G.  F. 
Dillon  who,  after  serving  on  the  mission  in  Sydney,  retired 
to  Rome  where  he  wrote  an  important  work  on  the  miraculous 
picture  and  ancient  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
at  Genazzano,  and  where  he  died. 

Mr.  Goolding  was  one  of  the  best  qualified  and  most  note- 
worthy of  a  race  of  private  school-teachers  who  have  become 
nearly  extinct  since  the  multiplication  and  extension  of  Catho- 
lic colleges.  His  method  of  teaching  would,  I  fear,  not  be 
deemed  up-to-date  in  these  days  of  education  under  high  pres- 
sure, intermediate  examinations,  and  cram,  when  a  pass  or  an 
exhibition  is  regarded  as  the  be-all  and  end-all.  He  taught 
more  like  a  professor  than  an  ordinary  schoolmaster.  When 
he  discerned  in  a  pupil  any  latent  literary  bent,  he  drew  it  out, 
developed,  and  cultivated  it.  He  lifted  study  from  the  lower 
level  of  a  mere  school-task  to  be  memorized  to  a  higher  plane, 
and  imparted  to  such  as  were  susceptible  of  it  a  relish  and  ap- 

school,  not  even  one  Catholic  congregation;  at  his  departure  there  were 
25  chapels,  each  with  a  large  congregation,  various  schools,  an  orphanage, 
and  a  grand  cathedral.  His  health  having  broken  down  under  the  strain, 
he  resigned  his  see  and  returned  to  Ireland.  Just  at  this  time  the  health 
of  Dr.  Wilson  also  failed,  and  Dr.  Murphy,  having  recuperated  his,  was, 
on  14  November,  1865,  appointed  Coadjutor  to  the  Bishop  of  Hobart, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and,  full  of  years  and  honors,  his  see  having  been 
elevated  into  an  Archbishopric,  passed  away  recently  to  his  well-earned 
rest  and  reward. 

^  He  was  buried  in  St.  Joseph's  Cemetery  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
center  walk,  a  little  above  Hogan's  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  the  semi- 
recumbent  figure  of  a  weeping  angel. 
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preciation  of  the  literary  beauties  of  the  ancient  classic  authors. 
This  was  education  in  the  literal  and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
If  he  had  had  the  training  of  higher  university  education — still 
withheld,  through  narrow-minded  bigotry,  from  Irish  Catho- 
lics— the  lack  of  which  he  felt  and  deplored,  he  would  have 
filled  a  professorial  chair  with  increased  credit  to  himself  and 
with  much  advantage  to  his  students.  He  had  a  knowledge 
of  several  languages  besides  those  he  so  efficiently  taught,  hav- 
ing acquired  Spanish  from  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  added  German 
late  in  life.  He  was  endowed  with  a  marvellous  memory,  re- 
peating to  the  present  writer  long  passages  from  Greek  authors 
many  years  after  he  had  laid  aside  the  works  he  quoted  from. 
He  was  also  gifted  with  exceptionally  good  sight,  and  near 
the  close  of  his  days,  which  exceeded  four-score  years,  he  could 
read  the  smallest  print  without  the  aid  of  glasses.  In  the  con- 
tour of  his  head  and  cast  of  features  in  old  age,  he  was  strik- 
ingly like  Archbishop  Whateley  of  Dublin,  Newman's  friend 
of  old  Oxford  days. 

As  it  is  very  probable  some  one  will  write  a  biography  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Murphy,  relating  in  detail  his  long,  varied, 
and  interesting  career,  there  must  be  much  in  the  correspond- 
ence he  kept  up  with  his  old  Cork  schoolmaster  which  would 
throw  light  thereon.  These  letters  must  have  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mgr.  Maguire  of  Cork,  who  was  Mr. 
Goolding's  confessor  and  executor  and  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness,  which  was  very  brief.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  have 
been  preserved.  I  may  add  that  in  the  house  in  which  he  died 
there  also  resided  a  Mr.  Therry,  brother  of  Father  Therry, 
one  of  the  pioneer  priests  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
great  Irish  Church  which  has  arisen  in  "  the  underworld  "  of 
Australia,  everything  relating  to  which  should  be  of  the  deep- 
est interest  to  Irish  Catholics. 

R.  F.  O'Connor. 

Cork,  Ireland. 
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SLOWLY,  but  constantly,  the  purely  secular  idea  of  educa- 
tion is  being  battered  down.  Only  technical  culture, 
progress,  science — what  of  the  heart?  The  secular  school,  a 
legitimate  offspring  of  purely  secular  and  mechanical  prog- 
ress, has  inherited  the  weakness  of  its  parent.  Intellectual 
education,  a  multitude  of  arts  and  sciences,  intellectual  peda- 
gogy, but  the  heart  remained  unnourished ! 

Dr.  Fr.  W.  Foerster  has  classically  shown  us  the  conse- 
quences of  pure  intellectual  pedagogy  in  his  bulky  work  Die 
Jugendlehre,  which  immediately  on  its  appearance  aroused  in- 
tense interest  on  the  European  continent.  The  work,  we  hear, 
is  being  done  into  English.  As  it  is,  it  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice. 

The  author  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1869,  of  Protestant  par- 
ents. He  is  at  present  Privatdocent  of  Philosophy  at  the 
Polytechnikum  and  at  the  University  of  Zurich.  It  seems  that 
he  first  attracted  notice  by  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Ethische  Kultur,  1901.  There  he  condemned  the  French  laws 
against  the  Congregations  and  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  the 
Catholic  religious  life.  He  is  an  ardent  adherent  of  the  so- 
called  ethical  movement.  It  was  this  movement  which  in- 
spired his  work  Die  Jugendlehre  (Pedagogy).  The  German 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  offered  in  1895  ^  pnze  for  the  best 
popular  textbook  on  ethical  culture.  Foerster  did  not  then 
compete,  but  has  since  1897  been  giving  regularly  in  Zurich 
ethical  courses  for  boys  and  girls  of  various  ages.  His  book 
was  put  on  the  market  in  May,  1904,  and  sold  so  rapidly  that 
the  1906  edition  at  hand  bears  on  its  title-page  "  i6th-20th 
thousand." 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  remarked  that  our  author  does  not 
stand  unequivocally  on  ethical  ground.  It  may  be  best  to 
give  a  concise  outline  of  his  position  as  he  himself  put  it  at 
the  Catholic  Pedagogical  Congress  of  Stuttgart,  held  11-14 
September,  1906.  He  emphasized  from  personal  experience 
the  importance  of  Christianity  for  moral  training  and  life. 
He  stated  that  no  school  can  exist  without  ethical  soul-culture, 
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and  this  culture  again  must  have  religion  for  its  basis  and  end. 
He  corroborated  his  views  by  many  examples  from  personal 
experience  and  showed  how  such  experience  must  culminate 
in  the  Christian  ideal.  Christianity  supplies  the  deepest  il- 
lumination of  real  life.  The  inductive  method  in  elaborating 
moral  problems  must  lead  to  Christian  ethical  principles. 
Man's  natural  goodness  can  be  aroused  only  by  superhuman 
forces.  Man  will  not  find  his  own  best  Ego  until  he  has  seen 
it  in  Christ's  personality.  The  relativism  of  modern  times  is 
a  hindrance  to  the  upbuilding  of  character.  Making  use  of 
Heine's  words  on  the  origin  of  medieval  cathedrals,  Foerster 
remarked:  With  opinions  you  will  not  form  characters;  for 
that  you  need  solid  material,  dogmas.  Without  soul-culture 
even  our  technical  culture  must  collapse.  Physical  progress 
must  not  be  overestimated.  There  is  a  tinge  of  savagery  in 
Juvenal's  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  Some  illness  is  good 
for  us;  it  will  lead  us  to  greater  freedom  and  full  health  of 
soul-life.  Attention  in  intellect-building  contributes  to  will- 
formation.  Prayer  in  school  has  its  worth  even  in  concentrat- 
ing the  child's  mind.  We  are  inclined,  he  thinks,  to  speak  in 
religious  training  too  much  of  God  and  too  little  of  the  soul. 
First  interest  the  child  for  the  life  of  his  soul  and  then  lead 
this  awakened  interest  to  God.  It  is  more  important  to  help 
into  morality  than  to  teach  it.  This  gives  us  a  skeleton  view 
of  Professor  Foerster's  ethical  position. 

Ethical  Culture  and  Christianity. 
The  great  bulk  of  Foerster's  Jugendlehre  is  meant  to  be  a 
practical  guide  in  ethical  education.  It  were  futile  to  ignore 
the  ethical  movement,  which  rests  on  the  tacit  or  open  assump- 
tion of  an  independent  morality.  That  it  is  an  eloquent  proof 
of  the  failure  of  Godless  education  we  Catholics  victoriously 
maintain.  We  are  safe  in  accepting  what  Father  Slater,  S.  J., 
admits  in  a  recent  article  "A  Starting-Point  in  Ethics,"  in  the 
New  York  Review: 

One  of  the  gravest  perils  which  threaten  Christianity  at  this 
moment  is  the  growing  tendency  to  sever  morals  from  religion  in 
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the  education  of  the  young.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  Church  know- 
ing from  nineteen  centuries  of  experience  how  intimate  is  the 
connexion  between  revelation  and  morality,  cannot  but  combat 
the  new  movement  with  all  possible  earnestness.  She  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  give  definiteness  and  strength  to  moral  teaching 
by  associating  it  with  the  whole  scheme  of  Catholicism.  She 
knows  the  moralizing  value  of  the  wonderful  sacramental  system 
which  Christ  has  given  her,  and  how  a  personal  devotion  to  her 
Divine  Founder  is  the  surest  basis  on  which  to  build  up  character. 
She  educates  the  whole  child,  and  knows  the  folly  of  attempting 
to  isolate  any  part  of  that  education.  In  her  hands  all  training 
converges  to  one  end.  Natural  virtue  she  prizes:  lower  motives 
she  employs;  but  to  sever  patriotism  or  benevolence  or  justice 
from  the  ultimate  end  of  life  is,  as  she  knows,  to  fail  in  securing 
even  subsidiary  ends. 

Her  attitude,  then,  toward  Ethical  Societies,  Moral  Instruction 
Leagues,  and  other  institutions  which  definitely  prescind  from  the 
religious  basis  of  morality,  is  clear.  For  her  own  children  she 
will  have  none  of  these  things.  She  regards  them  as  a  very 
serious  danger.  She  will  resist  any  attempt  made  by  such  bodies 
to  secure  obligatory  non-religious  moral  teaching  in  schools  where 
there  are  Catholic  children ;  and  this  not  because  she  is  indifferent 
to  moral  teaching,  but  because  she  believes  that  there  can  be  no 
really  effective  moral  teaching  without  a  religious  basis.  Knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  must  grow  pari  passu  with  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  His  revelation  to  man. 

But  we  are  here  concerned,  not  with  Catholic  children,  but  with 
those  who  are  outside  the  fold.  Here  the  case  is  different.  We 
welcome  the  spread  of  moralizing  agencies  among  those  who  other- 
wise would  receive  no  moral  lessons  at  all.  Anything  that  will 
help  to  make  children  more  orderly,  more  truthful,  more  generous, 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  thing.  It  is  clearing  away  at  least 
some  of  the  obstacles  which  hinder  the  light  and  weaken  the  will. 

This  is  almost  a  chapter  out  of  Professor  Foerster's  work. 
In  the  Preface  we  find  these  remarkable  words :  "  The  author 
in  his  illustrations  makes  use  exclusively  of  social  and  natural 
arguments  for  morality  and  avoids  any  appeal  to  religious  rep- 
resentations and  sentiments.  This  corresponds  to  the  peculiar 
task  of  the  work.     But  he  very  especially  protests  against  the 
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position  of  those  radicals  who  plan  to  replace  religion  in  life 
and  education  by  mere  morals.  His  own  pedagogical  experi- 
ence has  in  the  highest  degree  strengthened  in  him  the  convic- 
tion of  the  imperishable  ethical  and  pedagogical  value  of  reli- 
gion. In  public  schools  at  all  events  obligatory  religious  in- 
struction becomes  impossible  in  the  long  run,  because  you  can- 
not avoid  violence  against  the  parents  of  other  beliefs.  There 
must  result  in  the  long  run  a  neutral  moral  training.  But  then 
it  becomes  the  more  urgent  to  provide  a  religious  training 
outside  the  school.  The  author  even  hopes  that  this  very 
work  will  make  religiously-indifferent  parents  think  a  little 
more  about  withholding  religious  influences  from  their  chil- 
dren." What  American  Catholic  pedagogue  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  such  an  apology  for  his  position — coming  from  an  ex- 
perienced secular  non-Catholic  author  ? 

We  live  in  an  age  of  reforms — which  are,  unfortunately, 
merely  external.  The  depth  of  life  is  not  thought  of.  Must' 
we  return  to  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Tear  up  the  tracks  of  our  rail- 
ways, cut  up  telegraph  wires,  leave  electricity  to  the  clouds, 
put  coal  back  into  the  mines,  and  close  the  universities  ?  No, 
but  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  where  no  one  cares  for  the 
soul,  all,  even  technical  civilization  becomes  impossible.  Our 
task  can  only  be  again  to  endear  to  men  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  and  lead  them  away  from  the  thousand  superfluities  and 
side-issues  to  the  most  important  duty:  to  love  humility,  and 
self-mastery.  Before  anything  can  be  introduced  into  life, 
however,  we  must  first  introduce  it  into  the  school,  says  our 
author,  quoting  from  Humboldt.  Does  then  the  modern 
school  busy  itself  with  this  inner  culture?  Character-build- 
ing should  be  the  conscious  chief  aim  of  modern  schools.  But 
the  eighteenth-century  laissez-faire  doctrine  has  left  its  poison 
even  in  pedagogy. 

Method  of  Moral  Instruction. 

A    psychologically    deeper    moral    pedagogy    must,    as    to 

method,  reject  much  of  moral  instruction  in  Church,  school, 

and  home.     Shallow  moralizing  must  be  abandoned.     Direct 

influence  on  character  is  much  harder  than  most  educators 
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suppose.  Moral  education  is  not  mere  theory  and  tiresome 
sermonizing.  Knowledge  can  to  some  extent  be  crammed  into 
all  children,  but  not  so  moral  culture:  for  its  very  essence  is 
free  self-activity.  Instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  child's 
circle  of  experience:  hence  we  must  study  the  child's  soul 
with  its  growing  forces.  We  have  to  find  motives  that  will 
impress  the  child's  heart.  We  must  direct  its  attention  to  the 
occasions  of  its  daily  life.  We  cannot  lead  the  child  to  moral 
experience  from  moral  deductions;  the  process  is  but  vice 
versa:  first,  morality  must  naturally  become  the  child's  own 
experience)  then,  we  may  proceed  from  a  known  concept  to 
further  problems  of  life.  The  author  tells  how  he  pointed 
out  to  his  pupils  that  they  should  exercise  patience  and  nerve- 
discipline  early  in  the  morning,  even  when  tying  their  shoes; 
he  showed  them  in  a  concrete  way  what  manly  power  it  re- 
quires to  tie  even  their  shoes  without  precipitation.  Connect- 
ing with  an  insignificant  point  like  this,  one  can  at  once,  even 
from  the  viewpoint  of  self-control,  show  the  boy  the  mean- 
ing of  religious  fasting  and  of  the  imperishable  worth  of  as- 
ceticism. There  is  no  strong  manhood  without  some  ascetic 
process.  It  helps  little,  for  example,  to  preach  the  command- 
ment of  love  if  the  pupil  does  not  know  at  all  what  his  neigh- 
bor needs;  if  he  is,  besides,  incapable  of  understanding  his 
neighbor's  soul  and  situation.  Therefore  relinquish  dry  moral 
instruction,  but  introduce  the  child  into  actual  contact  with  his 
surroundings  that  he  may  see  life  with  other  eyes  and  objec- 
tively perceive  the  need  of  moral  duties.  The  teacher  will  for 
instance  point  out  to  the  pupil  how  many  men  of  various  races 
have  cooperated  in  the  production  of  some  of  our  smallest 
articles  of  food;  how  rriuch  miserably  paid  labor  sticks  to  all 
we  consume;  how  many  tears  and  curses  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  are  woven  into  all  our  apparel ;  how  many  laborers 
must  work  for  our  breakfast  in  the  morning,  for  the  coal  in  our 
stoves,  for  the  light  in  our  lamps.  Thoughts  like  these  will  tend 
to  destroy  some  of  the  egotism  and  want  of  reflection  in  the 
children. 

Moral  teaching  must  dominate  all  school  subjects.     Speak- 
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ing  of  natural  sciences  it  must  be  shown  to  the  pupil  that  his 
achievements  will  lead  to  pride,  unless  we  remain  in  constant 
contact  with  higher  ideals  of  life.  One  may  know  how  to  use 
the  telephone,  but  still  be  a  barbarian.  Of  what  good  are 
the  modern  means  of  communication,  like  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  if  one  uses  them  for  spreading  coarseness ;  if  unkind 
gossip,  through  them,  be  sped  along  faster  than  ever  on  its 
unholy  travels. 

Interesting  is  his  fine  remark  on  the  evangelical  counsels: 
"  Never  make  sport  of  the  exalted  efforts  of  those  men  who 
in  voluntary  poverty  sought  to  escape  that  bauble  of  comforts 
and  needs,  so  often  ending  in  moral  death ;  or  of  those  who  by 
voluntary  obedience  endeavored  to  break  obstinate  selfishness 
which  makes  sacrifices  impossible;  or  finally  of  those  who  by 
the  vow  of  chastity  made  sacrifice  of  the  sensual  appetites  that 
defraud  us  out  of  our  best  resolutions.  Express  in  your  daily 
life  something  of  the  self-discipline,  the  calm,  and  the  humility 
that  consecrated  the  lives  of  those  men."  In  this  manner  the 
author  conducts  us  through  the  various  branches  of  a  school- 
curriculum  and  entertainingly  establishes  points  of  contact  for 
moral  training.  The  teacher  is  not  losing  his  time  in  thus 
connecting  every  subject  with  ethics.  He  will  on  the  con- 
trary increase  the  attention  of  the  young  for  that  subject,  will 
connect  it  more  strongly  with  their  fundamental  interests,  will 
impart  a  little  of  his  own  inner  self  to  his  pupils.  His  remarks 
form  a  fair  illustration  of  the  words  of  Thomas  a  Kempis: 
"  Si  multa  videris  et  cognoveris,  ad  unum  opportet  redire 
principium." 

The  author  commences  his  remarks  on  "  Pedagogy  in  the 
Home  "  with  Cavour's  words :  "  Every  donkey  can  govern  by 
means  of  the  state  of  siege."  Strict  and  firm  should  be  the 
home  discipline,  to  be  sure;  but  the  child  must  himself  will  and 
comprehend  this,  that  he  may  govern  himself  when  not 
watched  by  parents  and  educators.  It  is  in  this  chapter  that 
he  reverts  to  the  good,  solid  old  principle  that  "Exempla  tra- 
hunt.'  The  chief  art  in  education  is  not  rebuke  but  making 
easy  the  road  to  goodness — above  all  by  example. 
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We  may  not  accept  all  his  ideas  on  "  Religion  and  Ethical 
Culture,"  it  is  true.  As  a  Protestant  he  no  doubt  understands 
best  Protestant  methods  of  religious  instruction.  We  may- 
assume  that  he  chiefly  blames  his  co-religionists  for  the  defects 
of  religious  moral  training.  At  the  same  time  we  should  be 
poor  Christians  if  we  did  not  accept  some  of  his  strictures, 
even  though  they  may  not  and  do  not  apply  to  us  generally. 
The  awakened  interest  in  Catholic  catechetical  teaching  the 
world  over  is  a  proof  that  we  desire  to  advance.  Let  us  see 
what  Professor  Foerster  has  to  offer  on  this  point.  He  de- 
mands an  adaptation  of  moral  training  to  real  life,  no  merely 
abstract  catechetical  phrases.  He  will  have  inductive  pro- 
cesses, i.  e.  the  child  must  be  prepared  by  his  own  observation 
and  experience  and  by  means  of  objective  teaching  gradually 
to  understand  the  highest  moral  problems.  Religious  instruc- 
tion must  not  be  abolished,  but  the  pedagogical  methods  of 
such  religious  instruction  may  be  objectionable.  It  is  the  con- 
crete in  moral  questions  that  he  is  consistently  inculcating.  He 
expressly  emphasizes  his  greatest  respect  for  the  inexhaustible 
moral  forces  of  Christianity  in  words  like  these :  "  I  say  it  not 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
not  only  religion,  but  the  Church  also  will  remain  an  eternal 
necessity  for  men,  and  I  desire  not  a  retrogression,  but  a 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  life- forms."  A  powerful  school  inside 
the  Catholic  Church  demands  the  same,  and,  when  once  it  is 
properly  understood,  the  demand  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  our 
author's  position  on  the  method  of  religious  instruction  we 
have  a  confirmation  of  Bishop  Bellord's  view,  that  defective 
psychological  and  pedagogical  foundations  of  religious  instruc- 
tion are  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  religious  and  moral 
apostasy. 

Professor  Foerster  himself,  however,  as  we  have  said,  ad- 
mits the  failure  of  mere  ethical  culture.  His  constant  appeal 
to  honor,  manhood,  social  good,  improvement  of  our  moral 
faculties,  artistic  expression  of  character,  gives  little  ethical 
sanction.  The  true  test  of  moral  sanction  comes  in  the  try- 
ing catastrophes  of  life.     Ethical  moral  teaching  alone  fails 
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here.     Withal,  the  volume  is  a  modern  apology  of  Christian 
asceticism:  ''Abstine — sustine."  ; 

Practical  Examples. 
The  author's  leading  thought  in  the  four-hundred  or  more 
pages  of  practical  examples  is  simply  this :  Not  moral  preach- 
ing, not  mere  command ;  but — do  you  know  what  moral  work 
really  means  for  you,  what  effects  it  has,  what  it  can  make  of 
you?  Of  course,  we  cannot  do  without  command  absolutely; 
but  obedience  must  not  degenerate  into  mere  drill ;  it  must  be 
founded  on  deeper  personal  interest,  on  knowledge  of  life. 
A  very  large  and  important  part  of  educational  activity  does 
not  at  all  aim  at  eradicating  or  silencing  definite  evil  tenden- 
cies; but  on  the  contrary  it  consists  in  awakening  good  in- 
clinations and  proclivities.  It  stimulates  these  and  then  de- 
velops them.  Education  is  not  eradication.  The  word  itself 
tells  us  that  it  calls  into  being  innate  dispositions :  by  the  pro- 
motion and  encouragement  of  good  a  great  deal  of  evil  will  of 
itself  he  stiUed.  A  passage  in  question  is  his  talk  on  the 
violin-lesson.  There  was  a  boy  of  eleven  years  whom  no 
child  would  play  with,  for  he  spoilt  every  game,  and  it  was 
his  one  delight  to  vex  and  pester  everybody.  His  former  as- 
.sociates  decided  that  it  might  be  well  to  visit  his  mother  and 
complain  to  her.  They  saw  his. sad  and  cheerless  home  sur- 
roundings, and  the  boy's  mother  showed  the  visitors  an  old 
broken  violin  and  told  them  that  the  boy  constantly  played 
on  it,  because  he  loved  music,  but  that  he  had  no  money  to 
engage  a  teacher  and  buy  a  better  instrument.  The  visitors 
told  of  the  occurrence  at  home.  Then  their  parents  contri- 
buted money  for  the  boy's  music-lessons.  From  that  day  he 
was  a  changed  being.  Now  he  had  something  in  the  world 
that  gave  him  cheer,  and  the  crust  of  ice  around  his  heart 
was  broken;  it  was  as  if  all  his  goodness  and  loveliness,  hither- 
to asleep,  reappeared.  And  yet,  that  same  boy  had  been  given 
up  as  incurable  by  his  own  comrades.  They  had  thought  that 
a  good  thrashing  might  alter  him,  but  the  mother  had  told 
them  that  "  It  blows  on  him  every  day — without  avail."  The 
violin  helped,  however.     "  On  its  own  songs  the  lark  ascends 
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into  the  clouds,"  sings  a  poet,  and  little  Max  climbed  up  into 
daylight  on  the  tones  of  his  violin.  He  had  a  fund  of  good- 
ness in  him,  but  it  could  not  be  brought  out.  It  grew  back  into 
his  very  flesh  and  made  him  wild  and  sore.  Of  what  use  were 
blows  and  rejection? 

The  Author's  Views  on  Sexual  Pedagogy. 

We  are  here  in  a  field  that  every  dabbler  attacks.  How 
many  things  on  this  subject  were  better  left  unsaid !  Professor 
Foerster  agrees  practically  with  the  Catholic  position.  Parents 
are  here  the  only  pedagogues;  a  teacher  may  dare  to  step 
in  only  exceptionally.  Parents  at  times  must  speak  out, 
although  their  instruction  may  not  be  as  polished  as  would 
be  that  of  a  professional  pedagogue.  It  is  better  that  the 
parents  protect  the  child  from  existing  danger  than  that  he 
should  be  thrust  into  it  by  ruthless  vultures.  Still,  our  author 
is  candid  enough  to  assert  that  from  a  purely  pedagogical 
point  of  view  it  were  better  that  sexual  instruction  were  never 
given  except  just  before  the  adult  enters  into  life;  for  the 
state  of  innocence  possesses  even  this  advantage  that  it  keeps 
the  imagination  and  reflection  from  the  respective  organs  and 
facts,  which  is  in  itself  frequently  a  greater  protection  for 
those  organs  than  the  most  thorough  and  candid  knowledge. 
Concretely,  then,  the  best  sexual  education  consists  in  self- 
denial,  a  proper  diet,  education  in  cleanliness.  It  may  be  a 
revelation  to  some  pedagogues  that  physicians  like  Albert 
Moll,  just  in  this  connexion,  deprecate  corporal  punishment, 
because,  as  experience  teaches,  it  excites  and  promotes  sexual 
abnormalities  in  boys.  Concrete  strengthening  of  the  will, 
finally,  is  in  the  author's  opinion  one  of  the  most  important 
bulwarks  against  temptations  of  the  flesh. 

Chastity  never  yet  injured  anybody's  health.  Forel,  Man- 
tegazza,  and  Eulenberg  are  to  the  author  sufficient  guarantees 
of  the  truth  of  this  contention.  But  even  should  science  later 
prove  the  contrary,  a  consideration  of  mere  physical  health 
here  cannot  be  a  sufficient  motive.  Disease  may  develop  our 
character  better  than  health.  Even  then  we  could  appeal  to 
the  powerful  hygienic  meaning  of  a  good  conscience. 
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Punishment. 

Punishment,  even  for  youthful  offenders,  must  be  ennobled 
by  its  medicinal  purpose.  It  must  indeed  be  inflicted,  but  in 
such  manner  that  it  will  cure.  Not  against  punishment,  but 
against  some  kinds  of  punishment  Professor  Foerster  justly 
takes  issue.  Let  the  punishment  be  such  that  whilst  it  will 
repair  objective  moral  order,  it  will  also  help  to  cure  the  sub- 
jective moral  disorder  of  the  delinquent.  Not  brutal  punish- 
ment, nor  education  without  punishment,  but  a  severity  which 
allies  itself  with  and  brings  into  action  the  contrary  good 
qualities  in  the  child.  Let  the  innate  good  tendencies,  also 
precept  and  habitual  practice,  overcome  the  evil  tendencies  that 
merited  punishment.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  boy  has 
coarsely  treated  a  servant-girl.  How  much  will  a  blow  avail 
against  such  coarseness?  No — make  him  help  the  girl  at 
house-cleaning,  or  in  some  such  work,  for  a  few  days.  By 
helpful  politeness  overcome  his  coarseness.  The  author  is  like- 
wise a  decided  opponent  of  corporal  punishment,  on  hygienic 
grounds  first.  Not  to  mention  possible  injury  in  harsher 
forms  of  such  punishment,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  ours  is  an 
especially  nervous  age,  and  of  itself  therefore  unfitted  to  forci- 
ble interference  with  the  delicate  nervous  system  of  the  young. 
Corporal  punishment  might  have  been  a  suitable  sanction  for 
the  robuster  physique  of  our  forefathers.  To-day  it  is  ten 
times  outweighed  by  the  subsequent  nervous  weakening  and 
excitation  of  the  child.  Secondly,  corporal  punishment  must 
be  rejected  for  reasons  of  moral  pedagogy.  Moral  develop- 
ment and  regeneration  are  founded  on  self-respect  and  a  sense 
of  honor.  Corporal  punishment  degrades  down  to  the  status 
of  the  brute  animals.  Reports  of  late  experience  in  America 
seem  to  point  the  other  way.  One  thing  is  certain — a  Catholic 
priest  had  better  not  inflict  blows ! 

All  in  all  Professor  Foerster's  work  deserves  to  be  studied 
thoroughly.  We  may  accept  most  of  his  deductions  without 
misgivings.  His  practical  illustrations  might  be  almost  daily 
used  in  the  higher  grades  of  our  parish  schools.  The  book  is 
addressed  to  parents,  teachers,  and  clergymen.     Tolle  et  lege! 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  ^^-  L-  Kerze. 


Hnalecta^ 


EX  ACTIS  SUMMI  PONTIFICIS. 

Sacerdotibus  subvenientibus  pio  operi  Propagationis 
fidei  facultas  benedicendi  rosaria  eisque  adnectendi 
indulgentias  a  patribus  crucigeris  appellatas  con- 

CEDITUR. 

Pius  PP.  X. 

Ad  Perpetuam  Rei  Memoriam. 

Cum  Nobis  App.  Principis  Cathedram  obtinentibus  anti- 
quius  nihil  sit  magis,  quam  ut  Catholicum  nomen  latius  per 
Orbem  propagetur,  et  inter  gentes  longo  terrarum  marisque 
spatio  disjunctas  errorum  umbram  Evangelii  lumen  depellat, 
pias  Fidelium  Societates,  quae  ad  sacras  expeditiones  provehen- 
das  intendunt,  et  divini  verbi  praecones  stipe  corrogata  susten- 
tant,  peculiaribus  privilegiis  ac  spiritualibus  gratis  cohonestare 
ac  ditare  satagimus.  Hoc  quidem  consilio  cum  conciliorum 
centralium  Praesules  Pii  Operis  Propagationis  Fidei  Nos  enixis 
precibus  flagitaverint,  ut  sacerdotibus  qui  operam  suam  prse- 
dicto  Operi  impendent  veniam  largiri  dignaremur  benedicendi 
Rosariis,  sive  Coronis  precatoriis,  eisque  applicandi  indulgen- 
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tias,  quae  a  Patribus  Crucigeris  vulgo  appellantur,  Nos  piis 
huiusmodi  precibus  annuendum  libenter  existimavimus.  Quae 
cum  ita  sint,  de  omnipotentis  Dei  misericordia  ac  BB.  Petri 
et  Pauli  App.  Eius  auctoritate  confisi,  cuicumque  Sacerdoti 
cui  nunc  et  in  posterum  ubique  terrarum  munus  demandatum 
fuerit,  in  aliqua  Paroecia  aut  in  aliqua  Communitate  colligendi 
eleemosynas  pro  pio  Opere  Propagationis  Fidei,  quantacumque 
sit  pecuniae  vis  quae  ab  ipso  colligatur,  autem  etiam  illi,  qui 
de  propria  stipe  in  capsam  ejusdem  Pii  Operis  inferat  pecuniae 
summam  illi  parem  quam  una  Decuria  solveret;  et  cuique 
pariter  Sacerdoti,  qui  ad  quodcumque  Concilium  seu  Comi- 
tatum  ipsi  Pio  Operi  dirigendo  vel  promovendo  pertinet,  aut 
etiam  qui  ab  Episcopo  designatus  Rector  Dioecesanus  omnibus 
fungitur  muneribus  quae  forent  explenda  per  Concilium  seu 
Comitatum  eiusdem  Pii  Operis,  nee  non  Sacerdoti  qui  in  anno 
summam  respondentem  mille  subscriptionibus  in  capsam  Pii 
Operis  intulerit,  undecumque  eam  acceperit,  durante  respectivo 
munere,  facultatem  concedimus  benedicendi  unico  crucis  signo, 
de  consensu  Ordinarii  loci  in  quo  dictam  facultatem  exerceat, 
Rosaria,  sive  Coronas  precatorias,  eisque  adnectendi  Indulgen- 
tias  a  Patribus  Crucigeris  appellatas,  nempe  indulgentiam 
quingentorum  dumtaxat  dierum,  defunctis  quoque  applica- 
bilem,  a  Christi  fidelibus  lucrandam,  quoties  aliquam  ex  eisdem 
Coronis  manu  gerentes  Orationem  Dominicam  vel  Saluta- 
tionem  Angelicam  devote  recitaverint,  dummodo  tamen 
Coronae  ita  benedicendae  iuxta  typum  coronarum  SSmi  Rosarii 
B.  M.  V.  fuerint  confectae.  Tandem  largimur,  ut  si  forte 
contingat  pecuniae  summam  durante  anni  curriculo  colligen- 
dam  esse  proestitutae  minorem  nihilominus  Sacerdoti  qui  anno 
praecedente  summam  integram  collegerit  fas  esto  dicta  benedi- 
cendi coronis  facultate  uti,  ad  finem  usque  vertentis  computa- 
tionis.  Et  Sacerdoti  similiter  qui  una  vice  ex  aere  proprio  in 
capsam  pii  Operis  summam  intulerit  quae  illam  aequet  quam 
mille  adscripti  solverint,  ut  sua  naturali  durante  vita  praedicta 
facultate  gaudere  possit  ac  valeat,  prsesentium  tenore  con- 
cedimus. 

Praesentibus    perpetuo   valituris.     Datum    Romae   apud    S. 
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Petrum  sub  Annulo  Piscatoris  die   i   Februarii  mdccccviii, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  Anno  Quinto. 

Card.  Merry  del  Val, 

ex  secretis  Stattis. 
Loc.  *  sig. 

Visum  cum  reverentia,  recognitum  et  executioni  datum. 
Lugduni,  die  i8°  mensis  Februarii,  ipo8. 

•^  Petrus,  Card.  Coullie, 

Arch.  Lugd.  et  Vienn. 

Primas  Galliarum. 


E  S.  EITTJUM  COXGREGATIONE.  '] 

1 

I.  I 

RiTUS  BREVIOR  AD  CamPANAS  IN  USUM  SACRUM  BENEDICENDAS.  ' 

V.  Adiutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini. 

R.  Qui  fecit  coelum  et  terram.  i 

Psal.  ^0.  Miserere  mei,  Deus ....  ' 

Psal.  5J.  Deus,  in  nomine  tuo ....  "■ 

Psal.  5d.  Miserere  mei  Deus,  miserere  mei. ...  \ 

Psal.  66.  Deus  misereatur  nostri ....  ' 

Psal.  6p.  Deus  in  adiutorium  meum. ...  j 

Psal.  8^.  Inclina  Domine  aurem  tuam. ...  • 

Psal.  I2p.  De  profundis  clamavi i 

V.  Kyrie  eleison.  ' 

R.  Christe  eleison.  ] 
V.  Kyrie  eleison.     Pater  noster,  secreto. 

V.  Et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem.  i 

R.  Sed  libera  nos  a  malo.  i 

V.  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedictum.  i 

R.  Ex  hoc  nunc  et  usque  in  saeculum.  \ 

V.  Domine,  exaudi  orationem  meam.  | 

R.  Et  clamor  mens  ad  te  veniat.                 '  ^ 

F.  Dominus  vobiscum.  i 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.  ] 
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Oremus. 

Deus,  qui  per  beatum  Moysen,  legiferum  famulum  tuum 
tubas  argenteas  fieri  praecepisti,  quibus  dum  sacerdotes  tem- 
pore sacrificii  clangerent,  sonitu  dulcedinis  populus  monitus 
ad  te  adorandum  fieret  praeparatus;  et  ad  celebrandum  con- 
veniret:  praesta  quaesumus;  ut  hoc  vasculum,  sanctae  tuae 
Ecclesiae  praeparatum,  a  Spiritu  Sancto  per  nostrae  humilitatis 
obsequium  sancti'^ficetur,  ut  per  illius  tactum  et  sonitum 
fideles  invitentur  ad  sanctam  ecclesiam  et  ad  praemium  su- 
pernum.  Et  cum  melodia  illius  auribus  insonuerit  populorum, 
crescat  in  eis  devotio  fidei,  procul  pellantur  omnes  insidiae  ini- 
mici,  fragor  grandinum,  impetus  tempestatum,  temperentur 
infesta  tonitrua,  prosternat  aereas  potestates  dextera  tuae  vir- 
tutis :  ut  hoc  audientes  tintinnabulum  contremiscant  et  fugiant 
ante  sanctae  crucis  vexillum  in  eo  depictum.  Quod  ipse 
Dominus  noster  praestare  dignetur,  qui  absorpta  morte  per 
patibulum  crucis  regnat  in  gloria  Dei  Patris  cum  eodem  Patre 
et  Spiritu  Sancto,  per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

Nunc  OMcians  ponit  incensum  in  thuribulum  et  henedicit; 
et  primum  aqua  benedicta  aspergit  circumeundo  campanam, 
choro  dicente: 

Asperges  me  Domine  hyssopo  et  mundabor:  lavabis  me  et 
super  nivem  dealbabor. 

Dein  incensat  circumeundo  campanam,  choro  dicente: 

Dirigatur  Domine  oratio  mea:  sicut  incensum  in  conspectu 
tuo. 

OMcians  prosequitur: 

Oremus. 
Omnipotens  dominator  Christe,  quo  secundum  carnis  as- 
sumptionem  dormiente  in  navi,  dum  oborta  tempestas  mare 
conturbasset,  te  protinus  excitato  et  imperante  dissiluit:  tu 
necessitatibus  populi  tui  benignus  succurre:  tu  hoc  tintinna- 
bulum Sancti  Spiritus  rore  perfunde;  ut  ante  sonitum  illius 
semper  fugiat  bonorum  inimicus,  invitetur  ad  fidem  populus 
christianus,  hostilis  terreatur  exercitus,  confortetur  in  Domino 
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per  illud  populus  tuus  convocatus,  ac  sicut  davidica  cithara  de- 
lectatus  desuper  descendat  Spiritus  Sanctus :  atque  ut  Samuele 
agnum  lactentem  mactante  in  holocaustum  regis  aeterni  im- 
perii, fragor  aurarum  turbam  repulit  adversantium ;  ita  dum 
huius  vasculi  sonitus  transit  per  nubila,  Ecclesiae  tuae  conven- 
tum  manus  conservet  angelica,  fruges  credentium,  mentes  et 
corpora  salvet  protectio  sempiterna.  Per  te,  Christe  lesu,  qui 
cum  Deo  Patre  vivis  et  regnas  in  unitate  eiusdem  Spiritus 
Sancti  Deus,  per  omnia  saecula  saeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

V,  In  honorem  Sancti  N. 

R.  Amen. 

Turn  OMcians  p.roducit  super  campanam  henedictam  signum 
crucis  et  discedit  cum  ministris. 

ROMANA. 

Expostulatum  est  a  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione : 
An  praeter  ritum  de  benedictione  simplici  novae  campanae, 
quae  tamen  ad  usum  ecclesiae  non  inserviat,  uti  in  Appendice 
ad  Rituale  Romanum,  et  ritum  de  benedictione  signi  vel  cam- 
panae pro  ecclesia  vel  sacello,  uti  in  Pontificali  Romano  (de 
quo  utroque  ritu  agitur  in  decreto  n.  3770  Sedumen.  (1)4 
Martii  1892),  adhiberi  possit  alter  brevior  ritus  ad  campanas 
in  usum  sacrum  benedicendas.  Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio, 
ad  relationem  subscripti  Secretarii,  exquisita  Commissionis 
Liturgicae  sententia  omnibusque  accurate  perpensis,  ita  re- 
scribendum  censuit:  Affirmative  cum  ritu  adprobato,  prouti 
extat  in  superiori  exemplari.  Attamen  haec  benedictio  ab 
Episcopo,  vel  ab  aliis  facultatem  habentibus  facienda  est;  et 
quod  attinet  ad  ecclesias  consecratas  in  benedictione  signi  vel 
campanae  decentius  servetur  ritus  Pontificalis  Romani. 

Quam  resolutionem  SS.mo  Domino  Nostro  Pio  Papae  X 
per  infrascriptum  Cardinalem  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationi 
Praefectum  relatam,  Sanctitas  Sua  in  omnibus  ratam  habere 
atque  approbare  dignata  est.     Die  22  lanuarii  1908. 
S.  Card.  Cretoni,  Praefectus. 
•^  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secretarius. 
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11. 
Super  festo  SS.  Septem  Fundatorum  Ord.  Serv.  B.  M.  V. 

Quum  dies  undecima  mensis  Februarii  hucusque  propria  seu 
quasi  natalitia  SS.  Septem  Fundatorum  Ordinis  Servorum 
B.  M.  V.  confessorum  amodo  maneat  impedita  a  festo  Appari- 
tionis  B.  M.  V.  Immaculatae  eidem  diei  affixae  et  per  de- 
cretum  Urhis  et  Orb  is  13  Novembris  1907  ad  universam  Ec- 
clesiam  extenso,  Sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Papa  X, 
ex  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationis  consulto,  statuere  ac  de- 
clarare  dignatus  est,  ut  enunciatum  festum  SS.  Septem  Fun- 
datorum calendario  universali  inscribatur  die  insequente,  quae 
est  prima  libera  iuxta  Rubricas,  nempe  duodecima  eiusdem 
mensis  Februarii,  tamquam  propria  seu  quasi  natalitia;  atque 
in  casu  impedimenti  pro  aliquibus  locis,  institutis  et  ecclesiis 
servetur  decretum  generale,  n.  381 1  Super  duobus  festis  vel 
oiUciis  eadem  die  occurrentibus,  diei  21  Novembris  1893. 
Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque. 

Die  8  lanuarii  1908. 

S.  Card.  Cretoni^  Praefectus. 

L.  *S. 

*i*  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secretaries. 
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OUK  ANALECTA. 

The  Roman  Documents  for  the  month  are: 

Pontifical  Act  grants  to  priests  who  are  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the 
faculty  of  blessing  beads  with  the  Crozier  indulgences. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites:  i.  gives  a  short  form  for 
blessing  church  bells.  The  same  may  be  used  by  a  priest 
delegated  to  bless  the  bells,  without  having  the  right  to  per- 
form the  customary  unctions  as  prescribed  in  the  pontifical 
rite. 

2.  Fixes  the  date  of  the  feast  of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the 
Servite  Order  as  12  February  for  the  Universal  Church. 


ADVERTISING  DEVOTIONS. 

A  prominent  priest  sends  us  a  clipping  from  a  daily  news- 
paper in  which  special  devotions  to  St.  Anthony  are  adver- 
tised as  going  to  take  place  in  a  certain  church  of  the  city. 
There  is  to  be  "  special  prayer,  blessing  of  the  sick  with  a 
relic  of  the  Saint,  and  Benediction.  All  the  devotees  of  St. 
Anthony  are  requested  to  attend.  The  church  is  open  all 
day."  This  is  substantially  the  form  of  the  published  invita- 
tion or  request  to  which  our  correspondent  directs  attention, 
with  the  comment  that  it  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Baltimore  Council  where  it  prohibits  advertisements 
announcing  the  saying  of  Masses  in  return  for  alms.  The 
writer  asks  that  the  Review  express  an  opinion  regarding 
the  morality  of  this  sort  of  practice,  when  followed  systema- 
tically and  in  a  daily  paper  which  circulates  among  non- 
Catholics,  many  of  whom  are  rather  antagonistic  to  the 
Church.  He  adds  that  these  notices  appear  periodically  in  the 
same  form,  and  are  not  the  results  of  the  enterprising  and  un- 
discriminating  zeal  of  reporters,  but  evidently  paid-for  ad- 
vertisements. 
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To  this  we  answer  that,  broadly  speaking,  there  may  be  no 
ground  for  censure  or  criticism  if  a  priest  avail  himself  of 
the  publicity  which  our  secular  newspapers  afford,  as  a  means 
of  making  known  the  time  and  order  of  devotional  exercises 
which  offer  means  of  reform  and  instruction,  or  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  present  a  special  attraction  for  devout 
people.  But  in  such  things  the  chief  motive  or  purpose  of 
the  advertiser  readily  betrays  itself  in  the  character  and  form 
of  the  appeal  which  he  makes  to  the  public.  If  the  coming  of 
an  eloquent  preacher  is  advertised,  everyone  understands  that 
the  opportunity  to  hear  him  has  its  value  in  the  fact  or  hope 
that  it  may  bring  light  and  conversion  as  well  as  confirmation 
in  the  faith  to  many  who  otherwise  lack  such  opportunities. 
These  persons  cannot  easily  be  reached  through  Catholic  pa- 
pers, since  they  are  not  supposed  to  have  access  to  or  to  read 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pious  exercise  which  appeals  ex- 
clusively to  "  devotees "  (as  the  advertisement  above-men- 
tioned innocently  puts  it — no  doubt  in  a  sense  which  indicates 
foreign  habits  of  thought  or  idiom),  inviting  the  faithful  to 
the  veneration  of  a  relic,  in  a  community  largely  non-Catholic 
and  more  or  less  disposed  to  misunderstand  and  discuss  ad- 
versely the  aims  of  Catholic  worship,  does  suggest  either  gross 
ignorance  of  conditions  which  in  America  create  public  opin- 
ion, or  else  implies  a  sordid  desire  to  attract  people  whose  pious 
sense  disposes  them  to  make  offerings  upon  which  unpriestly 
avarice  thrives.  Against  this  sort  of  thing  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  Church,  and  every  right-minded  American  Catholic, 
will  rise  in  indignant  protest.  It  may  be  that  the  particular 
case  of  our  correspondent  does  not  call  for  such  a  remon- 
strance; but  the  practice  is  common  enough  amongst  us  to 
warrant  an  expression  of  disgust  at  the  very  suggestion  of 
the  abuse  we  have  indicated. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  Church  sanctions  the  veneration 
of  relics,  that  the  devout  compliance  with  the  requirements 
which  open  to  Catholics  the  treasury  of  heavenly  graces  should 
receive  the  widest  commendation,  and  that  no  sensible  man  can 
object  to  honoring  the  heroes  of  our  faith.     But  there  is  a  dif- 
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ference  between  promoting  the  reverence  and  honor  for  holy- 
things  such  as  reh'cs,  and  the  fostering  of  that  external  devo- 
tion which  attaches  to  them  a  superstitious  and  mechanical 
virtue, — a  devotion  that  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  the 
sordid  motives  of  gain  on  the  part  of  the  exhibitor  of  the  re- 
lics. Sensible  men,  and  Americans  as  much  as  any  others,  do 
not  object  to  our  honoring  heroes ;  but  they  are  not  slow  to  see 
the  difference  between  the  patriotism  which  treasures  the  re- 
mains of  great  leaders  in  the  halls  of  fame  and  the  trade- 
spirit  which  exhibits  them  in  a  "  dime  museum  "  or  which 
passes  the  hat  after  having  eulogized  their  virtues  to  the  pub- 
lic. If  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore  do  not  expressly 
forbid  the  abuses  of  such  relic  exhibition,  the  erection  of 
"  shrines  "  with  the  misguided  purpose  of  trading  in  candles 
and  alms  for  which  the  pastor  is  not  accountable  to  his  con- 
gregation in  his  financial  statement  of  parish  revenue  and  dis- 
bursement, it  is  surely  the  spirit  of  Church  law  to  prevent  such 
practices,  whatever  appearance  or  partial  plea  of  devotion  they 
may  have.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  legislate  with  suffi- 
cient precision  on  such  a  topic;  there  is  always  danger  of  de- 
stroying the  wheat  with  the  uprooting  of  the  tare.  Diocesan 
statutes  and  local  esprit  de  corps  and  the  openly-expressed  dis- 
approval on  the  part  of  local  ecclesiastical  authority  may  go 
a  long  way  toward  starving  out  the  cassocked  and  cowled 
ghouls  that  abuse  the  simplicity  of  the  faithful  by  their  ever- 
lasting schemes  to  gain  a  prestige  which  should  be  due  solely 
to  the  preaching  of  God's  word  and  fidelity  in  our  ministry 
to  the  sick  and  poor  whom  Christ  has  committed  to  our 
special  care. 


INTERRUPTING  THE  MASS  TO  EXPLAIN  ITS  MEANING. 

Qu.  The  Review  recently  stated  that  a  missionary  might  not 
interrupt  the  Mass  in  order  to  give  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  even  though  he  feared  that  the  people  would  leave 
the  chapel  before  the  Last  Gospel.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  some  pastors  who  stop  at  the  principal  parts 
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of  the  Mass  in  order  to  explain  the  ceremonies  whilst  they  cele- 
brate? They  argue  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  explanation  can 
only  increase  devotion,  provided  it  be  reverently  done.  Secondly, 
it  makes  the  instruction  practical  by  illustrating  it.  Thirdly,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  the  people  to  attend  the  instructions  if  separated 
from  the  Mass. 

Resp.  The  making  of  the  chief  act  of  Catholic  worship 
an  express  medium  of  instructing  the  mind,  however  rever- 
ently it  be  done,  is  in  reality  distracting  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  which  should  be  absorbed  in  undivided  adoration  and 
thanksgiving  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  It  is  as  if  one  were 
to  attend  to  the  grammatical  analysis  and  rhetorical  phrasing 
of  the  "  Our  Father  "  while  petitioning  God  for  the  bestowal 
of  some  special  grace.  Catechizing  is  one  thing;  prayer  an- 
other; and,  although  the  two  may  succeed  each  other  at  brief 
intervals,  it  is  plain  that  the  act  of  worship  implied  in  the 
Mass  is  a  continuous  and  solemn  office  which  cannot  be  broken 
up  into  parts  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  without  losing  its 
unity  and  the  deep  significance  of  its  awful  solemnity.  To 
say  that  the  people  are  not  any  more  devout  in  reciting  from 
their  prayer-book  than  they  would  be  in  listening  to  the  cele- 
brant's interpretation,  is  not  a  sound  and  sufficient  argument 
for  teaching  them  to  accept  a  method  of  hearing  Mass  that  is 
lacking  in  genuine  devotion  as  a  substitute  for  something 
possibly  worse. 

Moreover,  the  above-mentioned  combination  of  catechetical 
instruction  and  obligatory  service  of  devotion  is  a  mutilation 
of  the  liturgical  act  of  sacrifice  and  worship,  and  as  such  has 
been  definitely  forbidden  by  the  Holy  See.  Some  years  ago 
the  Archbishop  of  Turin  asked  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites 
what  was  to  be  thought  of  the  action  of  an  eminent  missionary 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  devotion  to  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament,  adopted  the  plan  of  preaching  on  the  Mass 
whilst  another  missionary  celebrated  the  same  very  slowly 
and  with  occasional  delays,  so  as  to  give  the  preacher  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  significance  of  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice and  of  working  his  hearers  up  to  a  certain  ardor   for 
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the  devout  and  attentive  reception  of  Holy  Communion.  The 
S.  Congregation  disapproved  of  this  method  and  answered 
the  question  of  its  lawfulness  by  saying:  *' Negative,  et  ad 
mentem.  Mens  autem  haec  est  ut  si  sermones  de  SSa  Eucha- 
ristia  fieri  lubeat,  hi  fiant  ante  Missam,  et  semel  tantum  ante 
fidelium  Communionem,  si  haec  locum  habeat."  ^ 


THE  SALE  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
PROTESTANT  WORSHIP. 

Qu.  A  short  time  ago  we  obtained  at  a  very  low  price,  through 
a  real-estate  agent,  possession  of  a  Methodist  church  building, 
which  we  intended  to  convert  into  a  Catholic  church.  The  pas- 
tor appointed  to  the  new  parish  found,  however,  that  the  build- 
ing did  not  serve  the  intended  purpose  as  well  as  had  been  ex- 
pected, it  being  not  only  away  from  the  centre  of  the  scattered 
population  of  the  district,  but  also  partly  inaccessible,  owing  to 
a  freight  railroad  station  close  by  which  would  prevent  us  from 
eventually  building  a  school  for  children  living  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  town.  We  obtained  an  offer  to  buy  the  building  at 
a  fair  price,  and  we  concluded  to  locate  at  a  more  favorable  spot, 
and  closed  the  agreement.  We  were  then  told  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  turn  the  edifice,  which  had  been  blessed  by  the  bishop 
and  was  used  by  the  Catholic  congregation  for  about  two  months, 
into  a  Protestant  mission  chapel.  The  doubt  was  urged  whether 
we  should  countenance  the  transaction  which  seemed  to  be  an 
active  cooperation  in  furthering  worship  not  only  distinctly  non- 
Catholic  but  also  promoting  the  preaching  of  heresy  and  probably 
anti-Catholic  doctrine  and  prejudice.  Is  there  any  law  of  the 
Church  forbidding  the  sale  of  Catholic  church  property  under 
such  conditions,  and  is  the  transaction  allowable  from  the  moral 
standpoint,  which  obliges  us  to  maintain  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Catholic  Church  and  forbids  our  abetting  error 
and  sin? 

Resp.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  and  reasons 
for  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  which  forbids  that  objects  or 

1  S.  R.  C,  23  March,  1881. 
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places  expressly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  be  diverted 
to  profane  or  to  sinful  uses,  we  would  judge  the  case  of  our 
correspondent  on  the  simple  principles  of  Catholic  morality, 
as  applied  to  conditions  in  a  community  where  there  are  no 
established  traditions  on  the  subject  likely  to  create  false 
impressions,  or  scandal  about  fostering  heretical  worship,  by 
a  transaction  of  this  kind. 

There  are,  implied  in  the  above  question,  two  reasons  which 
might  be  alleged  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  sale  of  the 
building,  used  for  a  time  as  a  house  of  Catholic  worship  and 
now  to  be  sold  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  to  be  used  for 
Protestant  worship.  The  first  is  the  desecration  of  a  sacred 
object  by  surrendering  it  to  secular  uses.  The  second  is  the 
act  of  positive  cooperation  thereby  given  to  the  teaching  of 
error  and  the  indirect  facilitating  of  what  Catholics  believe 
to  be  an  injury  done  to  the  Divine  Majesty  by  a  defective  or 
false  worship. 

In  regard  to  the  first  motive  there  is  no  formal  desecration 
where  there  has  been  no  formal  consecration.  The  church 
building  was  blessed,  no  doubt;  but  so  might  any  house  be 
in  which  the  Holy  Sacrifice  is  offered  through  necessity;  and 
the  parts  of  which  might  none  the  less  lawfully  revert  to 
purely  secular  uses.  It  is  different  with  a  church  that  is 
consecrated  by  a  liturgical  act  which  solemnly  sets  apart  the 
place  and  the  material  of  the  building  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  celebrating  the  divine  rites.  Such  a  church  may  not  be 
disposed  of  for  profane  uses.  The  blessing  invoked  upon  a 
place  in  order  that  evil  might  be  banished  therefrom,  is  indeed 
an  implied  declaration  that  it  is  destined  for  uses  approved 
by  God.  But  in  this  manner  every  object  which  the  Christian 
uses  is  blessed.  The  blessing  does  not  destine  the  object  for 
exclusive  divine  worship,  but  only  fits  it  for  the  same  by  tak- 
ing from  it  the  taint  of  original  sin.  In  this  way  the  use  of 
the  chapel  by  Protestants  may  have  the  good  effect  of  pre- 
.  venting  the  work  which  ostensibly  militates  against  Catholic 
truth,  and  it  is  better  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue  to  give 
bona  Ude  heretics  a  blessed  house  than  an  unblessed  one,  since 
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the  blessing  is  likely  to  have  some  effect  in  keeping  the  devil 
away. 

The  second  ground  for  possible  objection  lies  in  the  seem- 
ing cooperation  in  what  is  professedly  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
promoting  and  defending  true  worship  and  doctrine,  and  of 
preventing  error,  since  Catholics  believe  all  religious  doctrine 
that  is  contrary  to  the  authorized  teaching  of  the  Church  to 
be  erroneous  and  therefore  as  such  to  be  shunned.  But  if 
the  selling  of  an  edifice  under  the  above-named  circumstances 
is  equivalent  to  cooperation  in  sacris  or  to  the  promotion  of 
error,  then  the  sale  of  lots,  of  building  material,  or  the  renting 
of  residences  would  be  forbidden  on  similar  grounds.  The 
existence  of  actual  cooperation  with  error  under  such  circum- 
stances must  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  people  who 
partake  in  or  closely  view  the  transaction.  Only  exceptional 
conditions  would  produce  the  impression  of  scandal  among 
Catholics,  who  know  that,  if  we  sell  a  building  to  Protestants, 
we  do  not  abjure  our  faith  nor  mean  to  promote  error.  We 
simply  take  their  money  and  give  them  stones  that  are  blessed, 
hoping  that  with  the  money  received  we  may  be  able  to  pro- 
mote faith  and  virtue,  and  that  with  our  blessed  stones  they 
may  fail  to  promote  error  or  animosity  that  might  be  injurious 
to  mutual  charity. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  "STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS"  IN  PRIVATE 

CHAPELS. 

Qu.  Suppose  a  set  of  Stations  of  the  Cross  is  blessed  in  a 
private  chapel,  and  subsequently  moved  to  a  similar  chapel  in 
another  residence  of  the  same  family,  will  the  Stations  need  to  be 
re-blessed  in  order  to  carry  with  them  the  spiritual  benefits? 

Private  Chaplain. 

Resp.  In  answering  the  above  we  shall  have  to  distinguish. 
If  the  privilege  of  the  Via  Crucis  was  granted  to  the  family 
by  Apostolic  Rescript  (from  Rome),  the  removal  of  the 
crosses  or  "  Stations  "  from  one  place  or  chapel  to  another 
does  not  render  the  application  of  the  indulgences  void;  be- 
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cause  the  privilege,  in  that  case,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  personal 
concession.^  Nevertheless,  the  erection  in  the  new  place  or 
chapel  must  be  made  according  to  the  prescribed  form  of  the 
ritual.^ 

But  if  the  Via  Crucis  has  been  erected  in  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral faculties  accorded  to  our  Bishops  and  to  Regulars,  then 
the  privilege  of  the  indulgences  lapses  with  the  removal  of  the 
"  Stations  "  from  the  locality  to  which  the  concession  was 
made.  The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  the  Via  Crucis 
is  regarded  as  a  locality — a  walk  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  Passion,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  dolorous  path  of 
our  Lord  from  the  house  of  Pilate  to  Calvary.  Although  the 
crosses  only  are  blessed,  they  stand  as  mark-stones  of  a  sacred 
pilgrimage  or  passage.  As  the  indiscriminate  multiplication 
of  such  privileged  localities  might  under  certain  circumstances 
create  confusion  and  abuses,^  the  concession  is  limited  terri- 
torially, so  that  two  such  passages  cannot  be  made  within 
very  close  proximity  of  each  other. 

The  objection  that  thereby  the  benefits  of  a  popular  devo- 
tion are  limited,  has  been  answered  by  the  granting  of  per- 
sonal privileges  for  family  chapels,  such  as  are  mentioned 
above,  and  also  by  attaching  the  indulgences  of  the  Via  Crucis 
to  crucifixes  which  may  be  carried  by  those  who  are  feeble  or 
sick. 


CATECHISMS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

What  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  cogent  reason  why  young 
children  are  as  a  rule,  and  I  think  always  should  be,  taught 
the  Catechism  by  heart,   and  without  much  explanation,   is 

^Acta  S.  Sedis,  Vol.  25;  p.  317  and  8. 

2  L.  c.  3  and  4. 

3  The  occasional  contentions  for  precedence  or  right  of  way  which  take 
place  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  between  the 
different  representatives  of  Christian  faith  indicate  the  possibility  of  such 
confusion. 


-/ 
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because,  in  childhood,  there  is  ample  time  to  utilize  for  the 
purpose  that  one  faculty  of  the  soul  which,  in  a  child,  is  cap- 
able of  high  development — the  memory.  In  later  years  when 
the  understanding  is  developing,  time  must  be  found  for  the 
explanation  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  ordinarily,  under  the 
pressure  of  higher  studies,  the  teacher  will  be  disinclined  to 
spare  time  to  his  class  for  a  work  of  by-heart  which  might  so 
easily  have  been  got  through  in  the  years  of  simple  Reading, 
Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

I  am  myself  a  teacher  of  small  boys — 30  to  40  of  them, 
ranging  from  7  to  10  years  of  age — and  my  one  sole  aim  as 
regards  Catechism  has  been,  that  they  should  know  it  well  by 
heart,  from  cover  to  cover,  before  they  leave  me  for  a  higher 
class.  With  the  English  Penny  Catechism,  I  find  this  can  be 
done  using  less  than  two  hours  a  week.  I  must  confess  to 
having  no  sympathy,  either  with  those  who  maintain  that 
young  children  should  be  taught  nothing  by-heart  they  do  not 
understand,  or  with  those  who  hold  that  instruction  in  the 
Catechism,  if  fully  gone  into,  renders  superfluous  the  learning 
by-heart  of  Catechetical  definitions. 

Henry  Beauclerk,  S.  J. 

St.  Stanislaus  College,  Demerara,  B.  G. 


DELEGATING  THE  EIGHT  TO  CONSECRATE  CHALICES  AND 

BELLS. 

Qu.  May  a  bishop  who  has  no  coadjutor,  by  an  act  of  general 
delegation  depute  his  chancellor  to  consecrate  chalices  and  bells 
which  require  the  use  of  sacred  oils,  so  that  the  latter  is  under- 
stood to  have  this  faculty  for  all  cases  and  anywhere? 

Resp.  According  to  the  faculties  granted  to  our  Bishops 
(C.  6)  they  are  privileged  "to  depute  to  some  priest  within 
the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  the  faculty  of  blessing  chalices, 
patens,  and  altar-stones."  The  faculty  thus  delegated  is 
therefore  not  restricted,  except  that  the  deputed  priest  is 
obliged  by  the  terms  of  the  Faculties  in  general  to  adopt  the 
formula  prescribed  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  and  that  the  oil 
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used  in  the  rite  of  consecrating  must  have  been  blessed  by  a 
bishop. 

With  regard  to  the  blessing  of  bells  the  S.  Congregation 
has  recently  issued  a  formula,  in  which  the  anointing 
with  the  holy  oils  is  omitted,  and  which  is  to  be  used 
by  priests  delegated  to  perform  the  rite  of  blessing  bells. 
Apart  from  this  general  concession  the  terms  of  the  former 
faculty  (Extraord.  C.  12)  seem,  however,  to  imply  that  a 
bishop  cannot  delegate  the  same  in  a  general  way,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  consecration  of  chalices  and  altar-stones;  but 
that  he  must  restrict  the  delegation  to  definite  instances;  that 
is,  "  quandocumque  eam  [benedictionem]  ipse  absque  gravi 
incommodo  perficere  nequeat." 


THE  PASCHAL  PKECEPT. 

Qm.  One  of  our  parish  priests,  in  preaching  recently  on  the 
precept  of  receiving  Communion  within  the  prescribed  period  of 
the  Paschal  season,  stated  that  the  omission  of  this  duty  is  equi- 
valent to  excommunication,  absolute  necessity  being  the  sole  ex- 
ception. Moreover,  he  said  that  the  Paschal  Communion  should 
be  received  in  the  parish  church,  and  that,  if  the  bishop  had  made 
this  a  rule  for  the  diocese,  the  reception  of  Communion  in  any 
other  church  would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Easter  precept.     Is  not  this  somewhat  overdrawing  the  obligation  ? 

Resp.  Literally  speaking,  it  may  be  admitted  as  true  that 
a  Catholic  who  does  not  fulfil  the  Easter  precept  excludes 
himself  by  this  act  of  disobedience  from  communion  with  the 
Church,  which  demands  the  annual  reception,  at  Easter,  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  as  a  pledge  of  his  affiliation  and  fidelity.  But 
there  are  many  reasons,  apart  from  absolute  necessity,  which 
excuse  a  person  from  the  Easter  duty,  if  there  be  a  disposition 
of  good  will  to  comply  with  the  obligation  under  normal  con- 
ditions. It  belongs  to  the  confessor  to  determine  the  suffi- 
ciency or  insufficiency  of  the  hindrances  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
precept,  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  peni- 
tents, and  the  pastor  or  bishop  cannot  pronounce  on  these 
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relations  of  conscience.  As  regards  the  reasons  by  which  a 
confessor  is  to  form  his  judgment  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  re- 
quired that  there  should  be  absolute  necessity;  reasonable 
cause  of  any  kind  suffices  to  exempt  a  person  from  compliance 
with  the  letter  of  the  law.  This  is  explicitly  set  forth  in  the 
canon  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  which  prescribes  the 
Paschal  Communion.  "  Omnis  utriusque  sexus  fidelis.  .  .  . 
suscipiens  reverenter,  ad  minus  in  Pascha,  Eucharistiae  sacra- 
mentum,  nisi  forte  de  consilio  proprii  sacerdotis,  ob  aliquam 
rationabilem  causam,  ad  tempus  ab  ejus  perceptione  duxerit 
abstinendum."  ^ 

Regarding  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  oblige  the  faithful  to 
fulfil  the  Paschal  precept  in  their  own  parish  churches  there 
is  no  doubt,  where  the  parish  limits  are  clearly  defined  and 
canonically  recognized.  Ordinarily  speaking,  such  legisla- 
tion is  not  received  in  missionary  countries,  and  Catholics  are 
free  to  go  to  any  church  to  "  make  their  Easter." 


BISHOP'S  RIGHT  TO  CELEBRATE  IN  PRIVATE  HOUSE  OUT- 
SIDE HIS  DIOCESE. 

Qu.  May  a  titular  bishop  who  has  no  jurisdiction,  or  any 
other  bishop,  say  Mass  in  a  private  house  in  another  diocese 
without  the  permission  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese  ? 

Resp.  Courtesy  apart,  a  bishop  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
saying  Mass  in  any  chapel  or  house  of  the  locality  where  he 
may  happen  to  sojourn,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
local  ecclesiastical  authority.  This  privilege  implies  not  only 
that  the  bishop  may  get  some  one  else  to  celebrate  for  him  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so,  but  also  that  the  persons  who  assist  at  the 
Mass  satisfy  the  precept  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Formerly  none  but  those  of  the  bishop's  household 
was  at  liberty  to  attend  this  Mass  in  the  sense  that  they  could 
thus  fulfil  the  obligation  of  the  Sunday  law.  But  in  1896 
(19  May)  the  Holy  See  was  requested  to  withdraw  the  limi- 

1  Lat.  Cone.  IV,  Can.  21. 
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tation  which  might  prevent  a  bishop  from  saying  Mass  in 
private  chapels,  allowing  access  to  the  faithful  indiscrimi- 
nately, when  that  appeared  to  interfere  with  parish  rights. 
The  S.  Congregation,  with  the  approbation  of  the  then  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  Leo  XIII,  answered  that  in  future  all  bishops, 
whether  diocesans  or  titulars,  should  have  the  right  of  cele- 
brating Mass,  not  only  in  their  own  chapels,  but  anywhere, 
on  a  portable  altar,  and  that  the  faithful  who  attended  such 
Mass  thereby  fulfilled  the  precept  of  the  Church.  We  give 
here  the  text  of  the  decision : 

Postulandum  a  Sanctissimo,  ut  deinceps  Episcopi  omnes,  sive 
Dioecesani  sive  Titulares,  eodem  privilegio  condecorentur  quo 
fruuntur  Patres  Cardinales;  scilicet,  ut  non  solum  ipsi  in  pro- 
priae  habitationis  oratorio,  aut  super  altare  portatili,  ubicumque 
degant,  missam  facere,  aliamque  in  sui  commodum  permittere 
valeant;  sed  etiam  fideles  omnes  alterutram  ex  eisdem  missis 
audientes,  quoties  opus  fuerit,  praeceptum  Ecclesiae  adimpleant. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.     Die  19  Maii,  1896. 

Quibus  omnibus  SS.  D.  N.  Leoni  Papae  XIII  relatis,  Sanctitas 
Sua  sententiam  S.  Congregationis  ratam  habens,  enunciatum 
Patrum  Cardinalium  privilegium  ad  quoscumque  Episcopos  cum 
Apostolica  Sede  communionem  habentes  extendere  dignata  est, 
die  8  Junii  eodem  anno.^ 


AGE  LIMIT  FOE  BOYS  IN  SCHOOLS  TAUGHT  BY  RELIGIOUS 

WOMEN.  . 

Qu.  Is  not  an  age  limit  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Baltimore  for 
the  admission  of  boys  to  schools  taught  by  Sisters  of  Religious 
Communities?  Can  the  Inspector  of  Diocesan  Schools,  under 
the  authority  of  his  Bishop  and  appealing  to  the  Provincial 
Statutes,  insist  that  a  parish  priest  engage  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools  to  teach  boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age 
who  at  present  frequent  the  Sisters'  school,  and  who  are  mani- 
festly beyond  the  control  of  the  average  female  teacher,  thus 
affording  opportunities  for  scandalizing  the  little  ones. 

Resp.     Where  there  is  a  diocesan  statute  law  limiting  the 
1  Deer,  auth.,  N.  3906. 
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age  at  which  boys  may  be  admitted  or  retained  in  the  schools 
conducted  by  the  Sisters,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  forbid 
their  attendance,  and  to  suggest  that  provision  be  made  for 
the  instruction  of  such  boys  by  capable  men.  School  Brothers 
or  others,  available  for  the  purpose,  until  the  pupils  are  to 
leave  school.  The  Constitutions  of  nearly  all  of  our  Relig- 
ious teaching  orders  of  v^omen,  definitely  approved  by  the 
Holy  See,  contain  clauses  that  expressly  forbid  the  Sisters  to 
admit  boys  to  their  schools  above  the  age  of  twelve.  Excep- 
tion is  made  for  missionary  teachers  among  the  Colored 
people,  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  the  services 
of  women  as  catechists  the  only  possible  resource  for  main- 
taining organized  instruction  among  the  natives,  who  are 
moreover  naturally  docile  by  reason  of  their  inferior  race 
endowment.  Hence  it  is  merely  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
observance  of  the  Religious  Rule  to  correct  the  abuse  inti- 
mated in  the  above  query. 


lEcclesiastical  Xibrarig  Znblc. 

CATECHETICS. 

The  Hardest  Duty  of  the  Catechist.  At  the  second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Educational  Association,  held  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Duffy,  of  Dunwoodie  Seminary,  advanced  the 
thesis  that  there  should  be  evolved  some  v^ay  of  introducing 
the  teaching  of  Pedagogy  into  our  seminaries.  He  said  there 
that  we  all  deplore  the  fact  that  religious  teaching  is  behind 
secular  teaching  in  organization  and  method  and  that,  as  mat- 
ters stand  to-day,  young  priests  begin  their  active  labors  with 
scarcely  any  idea  of  how  to  teach  a  class. 

There  is  just  one  point  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  wishes 
to  add,  in  order  to  emphasize  Father  Duffy's  contention.  In 
the  question  of  educating  children  to  moral  purity  and  guard- 
ing them  from  respective  dangers,  a  young  priest,  not  prop- 
erly trained  in  pedagogical  and  catechetical  methods,  finds 
himself  completely  at  a  loss.  Young  exuberant  minds  may 
not  think  so,  but  they  will  discover  it  in  later  years.  The 
writer  hardly  dared  to  speak  about  the  Sixth  Commandment 
in  school  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  priesthood.  He  did  not 
know  what,  or  how  much  to  say.  And  how  perplexed  in  this 
matter  do  teachers  in  the  religious  garb  necessarily  find  them- 
selves! Natural  prudence  and  common  sense  are  not  suffi- 
cient. These  are  too  often  only  a  particular  personal  whim. 
We  may  not  be  over-confident,  where  teachers  of  all  ages 
feared  to  tread.  A  casual  word  of  caution,  given  in  a  class 
of  homiletics,  is  practically  worthless.  One  ill-prepared,  or 
not  at  all  prepared,  catechesis  can  be  by  no  means  effective. 
Scan  the  daily  conditions  of  American  life.  Does  any  one 
who  is  skilled  in  pedagogical  work  imagine  that  one  cate- 
chesis, of  fifteen  minutes  duration  or  less,  will  preserve  our 
children  from  the  manifold  moral  perils  surrounding  them, 
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when  all  pedagogues,  worthy  of  the  name,  demand  an  unremit- 
ting and  painstaking  care  for  the  child  in  this  respect? 

For  the  sake  of  disarming  opposition,  let  us  glance  at  our 
American  conditions.  We  are  living  in  a  strangely  erotic 
atmosphere — what  with  our  daily  newspapers,  our  loose  the- 
atres, shameless  bill-boards,  the  common  lasciviousness  of 
conversation  among  the  youth,  the  divorce-mills  turning  out 
tons  of  moral  debris.  What  of  race-suicide;  what  of  the 
secret  prevailing  vices  of  American  youth?  What  of  the 
congested  population  in  the  largest  cities ;  what  of  alcoholism, 
so  prevalent  among  the  recently  immigrated  Catholics?  In 
his  fourteenth  year,  the  child  is  thrust  into  these  conditions, 
and  he  must  be  an  optimist  indeed  who  thinks  to  strengthen 
the  child  against  all  this  and  more  with  one  ill-prepared 
catechesis. 

We  may  have  in  this  country  few  theoretical  advocates  of 
early  sexual  pedagogical  instruction,  a  la  Carpenter  and  Ellen 
Key;  but  we  have  multitudes  of  very  practical  ones.  Can 
any  one  fairly  say  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
French,  the  American  youth  is  not  the  most  precocious  in  the 
world  ? 

The  poisoned  atmosphere  in  our  large  industrial  centres 
then  absolutely  compels  us  to  pay  unusual  attention  at  home 
and  in  the  school  to  proper  and  carefully  planned  pedagogical 
training  in  this  matter. 

Much  has  been  written  in  Europe  on  this  topic;  little  or 
nothing  among  us.  The  writer  would  here  condense  the 
results  of  these  pedagogical  discussions  in  Europe.  Reserv- 
ing for  a  later  issue  one  or  two  practical  catecheses,  let  us  see 
what  prophylactic  helps  are  at  our  disposal. 

Uppermost  will  be  a  correct  religious  education,  not  mere 
memory-cram,  nor  mere  rattling-off  of  prayers.  This  is  im- 
possible without  catechetical  preparation,  whether  in  the  semi- 
nary or  later. 

Every  conscientious  pedagogue  knows  how  important  in 
this  field  is  a  careful,  explicit,  conscious  training  of  the  child's 
will.     If  the  children  are  properly  led  into  this  subject,  they 
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will  take  it  up  with  the  greatest  zest,  as  the  writer's  own 
experience  has  proved  to  him.  He  has  repeatedly  led  his 
pupils  in  the  higher  Grammar  Grades  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves the  great  number  of  opportunities  in  the  daily  school- 
life,  somewhat  after  Foerster's  design.  Their  grateful  eyes 
disclosed  to  him  how  intensely  interested  they  were.  Later 
he  made  them  write  down  on  little  slips  of  paper  in  what  ways 
they  tried  to  strengthen  their  own  will-power.  A  complete 
change  seemed  to  come  over  their  little  lives;  a  new  inner 
world  opened  up  to  them.  "  We  shall  never  bring  the  chil- 
dren to  practise  dutiful  self-mastery,  if  we  do  not  also  lead 
them  to  make  sacrifices  of  their  wilfulness  in  morally  indif- 
ferent affairs.  It  is  for  precisely  these  little  sacrifices,  e.  g. 
a  little  self-denial  in  eating,  a  postponement  of  drinking  in 
spite  of  thirst,  a  taming  of  curiosity,  a  suppression  of  a  per- 
missible joke,  etc.,  that  well-bred  children  manifest  the  great- 
est understanding.  .  .  .  With  every  such  act  grows  the  power 
of  the  will  and  joyfulness  and  confidence,  two  factors  which 
cannot  be  overestimated  in  their  influence  upon  moral  life." 

Further,  the  natural  sense  of  shame  must  be  enhanced, 
always,  however,  in  a  true,  pedagogical  spirit.  Every  young 
priest,  without  a  pedagogic  training,  will  be  embarrassed 
here.  And  yet  how  very  important  is  this  indirect  help  to 
purity  of  morals! 

The  experienced  teacher  will  urge  bodily  cleanliness  and 
respect  for  the  body.  The  writer  found  this  suggestion  of 
eminent  worth.  The  child  literally  feels  elated  at  the  prop- 
erly and  strongly-worded  suggestion  that  his  body  becomes 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  tabernacle  of  Christ  Him- 
self; that  his  body  is  intended  for  a  glorious  resurrection. 
This  prophylactic  suggestion  is  of  undoubted  moment.  The 
child  feels  a  certain  corporal  blessedness,  which  inspires  him 
to  preserve  untarnished  the  purity  of  soul  and  body  and 
increases  the  dread  of  danger.  Here,  always  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  incomparably  easier  to  form  virtuous  habits 
than  to  eradicate  evil  ones.  The  teacher  should  show  the 
child  in  a  concrete  way  how  and  where  to  guard  his  eyes  and 
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ears — long  before  anything  is  said  on  the  sins  against  the 
Sixth  Commandment.  He  will  use  all  his  influence  to  have 
removed  from  home  or  public  places  any  pictures  that  savor 
of  indecency. 

Moreover,  the  catechist  will  instil  in  the  child  a  sense  of 
honor.  He  will  himself  show  respect  for  the  child — accord- 
ing to  well-known  pedagogical  standards,  into  which  we  can- 
not enter  here  in  detail.  Corporal  punishment  he  will  abhor. 
In  the  first  years  of  his  priesthood  the  writer  thought  he  could 
not  govern  without  it.  To-day  he  feels  and  knows  that  he 
cannot  govern  with  it.  He  finds  no  difficulty  in  a  school 
where  conditions  are  comparatively  unfavorable.  Corporal 
punishment  does  lower  the  child's  self-respect,  and  conse- 
quently lessens  his  powers  of  resistance  to  immodest  sug- 
gestion. 

An  occasional  enquete,  especially  in  parish  schools,  for 
children  of  recent  immigrants,  would  soon  convince  the  zeal- 
ous catechist  how  numerous  are  the  families  in  which  alcohol 
is  freely  given  to  school-children.  Nolens  volens  the  pastor 
must  instruct  the  parents  to  stop  this  practice.  By  degrees 
the  writer  succeeded  in  forming  a  salutary  nucleus  of  public 
opinion  in  his  parish  against  this  abominable  abuse.  Cau- 
tioning the  children  in  school  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Fore! 
maintains  that  degeneracy,  immorality,  and  insanity  in  the 
Arian  race  are  chiefly  attributable  to  alcoholism.  The  writer 
attributes  disorders  in  many  Slavic  parishes  mainly  to  alco- 
holism. He  knows  of  a  very  turbulent  parish  where  among 
possibly  looo  families  of  recently-arrived  immigrants  there 
are  no  less  than  150  saloons.  Uhi  Bacchus  ihi  Venus.  In 
this  matter  a  short  catechesis  in  school  produces  little  or  no 
effect. 

Keep,  as  much  as  lies  in  your  power,  erotic  literature  and 
the  daily  newspapers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  young.  How 
lax  the  prevailing  practice  among  us  really  is!  Establish,  if 
you  can,  a  parish  library.  And  if  you  have  one,  do. not  lend 
novels  of  any  kind  to  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  Grades. 
Smile,  if  you  will  at  this  suggestion.  Pedagogic  experience 
is  against  you. 
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Shorten  the  hours  of  school-work.  An  eminent  pedagogue 
of  recent  date  has  well  said  that  future  generations  will  take 
us  to  task  for  the  prevailing  practice.  Long  hours  of  sitting 
in  school  directly  stimulate  sexual  instincts.  Therefore,  give 
the  children  sufficient  out-door  recreation  and  exercise. 

Furthermore,  in  the  city  chiefly,  we  should  not  neglect  to 
impress  on  the  parents  that  the  child  should  be  kept  busy  at 
home.  Any  kind  of  labor  is  preservation  against  sensuous 
temptation.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  hard-working  adults 
are  little  troubled  by  sexual  instincts.  Every  fatiguing  men- 
tal and  corporal  employment  is  a  counterweight  against  erotic 
suggestions. 

But,  above  all,  rely,  of  course,  on  the  supernatural  helps, 
prayer,  the  Sacraments,  examples  of  ideal  sanctity.  Con- 
fession in  itself  is  a  most  powerful  exercise  of  the  will  against 
the  respective  suggestions  of  modern  conditions. 

It  will  probably  interest  the  reader  to  compare  with  our 
view  the  position  of  an  eminent  non-Catholic  pedagogue  of 
our  day,  Dr.  F.  W.  Foerster,  of  Zurich,  Switzerland.  He 
has  lately  written  an  attractive  little  work  on  the  subject.^ 
The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American  teacher, 
Catholic  or  not. 

Dr.  Foerster  without  mercy  takes  up  the  cudgels  against 
the  sexual  pedagogy  of  modern  materialism.  "  I  might 
designate  it,"  he  says  on  page  57,  "  as  a  very  dangerous  error 
of  public  opinion  in  these  matters  that  the  sexual  degeneracy 
and  over-irritation  of  modern  youth  is  a  result  of  defective 
instruction  on  the  sexual  question — the  true  cause  lies  on  the 
contrary  in  the  alarming  corruption  of  character  and  the 
universal  sensuality  of  the  age."  "  Enlightenment  alone 
gives  no  security,  if  the  strength  of  the  lower  instincts  be  not 
overcome  by  a  universal  and  systematic  formation  of  char- 
acter, and  above  all  by  the  strong  gymnastics  of  the  will." 
"  Sexual  pedagogy  must  in  the  first  line  become  pedagogy 
of  the  will"   (p.  58).     "I  might  therefore  pronounce  it  as 

1  Sexualethik  und  Sexualpaedagogik,  Koesel,  Kempten,  1907. 
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my  fundamental  conviction  in  this  matter  that  a  correct  uni- 
versal education  forms  the  best  sexual  education.  I  empha- 
size: a  correct  universal  education"  (p.  59).  "The  idea  of 
asceticism  is  simply  the  moral-pedagogical  application  of  the 
saying  that  the  offensive  is  the  best  defensive."  "  According 
to  my  opinion,  then,  the  most  fundamental  and  most  effective 
sexual  education  consists  in  this,  that  there  be  suggested  long 
before  puberty  voluntary  exercises  of  self-control  in  fields  of 
other  inclinations"  (p.  63).  "The  sense  of  shame  is  the 
greatest  preservative  in  the  sexual  field,"  he  states  (p.  70), 
speaking  against  any  kind  of  sexual  instruction  in  the  school. 
Such  sexual  instruction  sins  especially  in  this  that  it  turns  the 
attention  of  youth  to  such  subjects,  whereas  their  minds 
should  be  diverted  from  them  as  long  and  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. On  page  70  he  quotes  the  words  of  Otto  Ernst,  who 
tells  us  that  among  the  all-knowing  children  he  has  never 
found  a  lovable  one;  and  three  pages  later  he  justifies  the 
traditional  concealing  of  sexual  life,  which  theory  is  simply 
the  correct  battle  of  unconscious  life  against  the  importunity 
of  reflection.  Further  on  (p.  78)  he  has  some  severe  strict- 
ures on  lying  from  cowardice.  The  liar  has  lost  self-respect, 
therefore  he  is  so  weakened  that  he  will  lose  the  sense  of 
shame.  Chivalrous  etiquette,  bodily  cleanliness,  the  peda- 
gogic value  of  manual  labor,  are  some  of  his  suggestions. 
"  Finally,  in  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  a  very  worthy 
proposition  of  Pestalozzi,  equally  important  for  boys  and 
girls.  Pestalozzi  rightly  maintains  that  all  self-control,  all 
shame,  and  all  discretion  consist  in  this,  that  we  do  or  say 
nothing  without  a  living  presence  of  our  conscience.  But 
such  omnipresence  of  our  best  convictions  is  also  something 
that  must  be  positively  trained.  Now,  the  best  help  to  this 
is  manual  training,  and  particularly  work  at  home;  here  the 
mind  can  be  trained  to  be  carefully  present  in  all  acts  down 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  to  control  and  animate  everything 
and  to  do  nothing  without  deliberation.  This  is  without 
doubt  an  exceptionally  weighty  thought.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  accident  that  so  much  ethical  corruption  goes  hand-in-hand 
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with  the  exclusively  intellectual  culture  of  our  male  youth. 
The  danger  of  all  mere  mental  culture  lies  in  this,  that  the 
spirit  lives  in  the  abstract,  but  is  not  taught  to  control  and 
penetrate  the  body"  (p.  84). 

But  our  author  is  experienced  enough  to  know  that  all 
purely  natural  culture  of  the  will  is  only  too  likely  to  degen- 
erate into  a  mere  "  voluntaristic  sport."  Hence  his  beautiful 
thoughts  on  the  meaning  and  need  of  positive  religion.  He 
states  (p.  86)  his  deepest  pedagogic  conviction  that  religion 
is  the  greatest  power  against  disorders  of  the  sexual  life. 
"  Without  the  belief  in  a  spiritual  world  there  can  be  in  the 
long  run  no  true  courage  of  soul — that  faith  only,  enkindled 
at  the  life-fire  of  Christ,  arouses  this  greatest  courage  to  true 
life  and  leads  it  to  constantly  greater  power  and  security  " 
(p.  88).  "This  power  of  religion  in  the  sexual  life  is  so 
fundamental  that  real  abstinence  and  real  victory  over  great 
temptations — excepting  some  rare  isolated  cases — is  alto- 
gether impossible  without  religious  education  and  uplifting." 
"  A  soul,  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  God,  forms  an  uncon- 
scious habit  of  self-defence,  just  as  the  eyelids  acquire  it 
against  the  dust  of  the  street "  (p.  92). 

Foerster's  work  would  hardly  fascinate  the  American 
secularist. 
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Dolphin  Press ;  London :  R.  &  T.  Washbourne.    1908.    Pp.  64. 

THE  LAW  OF  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE  according  to  the  Teaching 
and  Discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Devine, 
Passionist.  London  :  R.  &  T.  Washbourne ;  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago:  Benziger  Brothers.    1908.    Pp.366. 

Canon  De  Becker's  classical  work  De  Sponsalibus  et  Matri- 
monio,  which  for  years  has  been  a  standard  of  reference  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  legislation  in  the  Qiurch,  receives  an  im- 
portant "  additamentum  "  in  the  present  Commentary,  which  is 
equally  exhaustive  and  accurate.  The  author  had  the  oppor- 
tunity— which  he  turns  to  the  advantage  of  his  readers — of  being 
able  to  examine  the  viewpoint  taken  by  the  commentators  who, 
like  Cardinal  Gennari,  P.  Vermeersch,  S.  J.,  Boudhinon,  and  Fr. 
McNicholas,  O.  P.,  had  preceded  him  in  the  field  of  discussion 
and  who  had  raised  certain  doubts  the  solution  of  which  re- 
quired the  expert  skill  of  a  discriminating  canonist.  In  an  in- 
troduction to  the  text  of  the  Decree  Mgr.  De  Becker  points  out 
the  chief  motives  of  its  enactment,  the  principal  features  that 
differentiate  it  from  the  old  legislation,  and  the  cautions  that 
must  be  observed  in  pastoral  practice,  since  there  remain  the 
various  relations  of  marriages  validly  contracted  under  the  pre- 
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vious  laws,  requiring  attention  to  the  distinction  between  clan- 
destine and  open  contracts.  In  the  critical  comments  which 
follow  the  official  document  of  the  A^"^  temere,  the  decision  of  the 
S.  Congregation  touching  the  Decree's  restriction  in  the  Oriental 
'Church  and  its  workings  under  the  Constitutions  known  as  the 
Benedictina  and  the  Provida,  our  author  weighs  the  meaning  and 
reasons  of  each  legal  clause  and  then  illustrates  his  interpreta- 
tion as  a  rule  by  some  practical  example  which  makes  the  con- 
ditions readily  intelligible  to  the  student  of  moral  theology.  The 
fact  is  that  the  author  has  treated  his  subject  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  class-hall  and  thus  was  enabled  to  test  the  value  of  his  ex- 
position. On  several  points  his  judgment  differs  from  that  of 
P.  Vermeersch,  as  when  there  is  a  question  of  conscientious  re- 
paration, or  of  the  validity  of  contracts  made  by  letter,  or  the 
right  to  claim  a  domicile  when  residence  has  been  interrupted, 
etc.  But  in  all  these  cases  Dr.  De  Becker  gives  solid  reasons, 
some  precedent  or  reference  to  a  decree  of  the  S.  Congregation 
which  inclines  the  student  in  behalf  of  his  opinion.  Further- 
more, the  eminent  professor  of  Canon  Law  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  obtaining  for  all  the  more  serious  doubts  that  arose 
in  the  course  of  his  teaching  and  writing  upon  the  subject  such 
authoritative  answers  as  are  likely  to  settle  the  scruples  of  pas- 
tors and  moral  theologians.  The  Commentary,  which  is  to  be 
promptly  incorporated  in  the  new  edition  of  De  Becker's  work 
De  Sponsalihus  et  Matrimonio,  is  probably  the  text  to  be  most 
safely  recommended  to  students  of  the  subject  in  our  seminaries. 

With  Dr.  Cronin's  exhaustive  exposition  of  The  New  Matri- 
monial Legislation  most  readers,  who  have  followed  the  learned 
writer's  series  in  the  periodical  Rome,  will  be  particularly 
pleased.  The  author  is  not  merely  a  painstaking  canonist,  but 
likewise  a  good  historian  of  his  subject,  as  he  amply  demonstrates 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  issuing  of 
the  Decree.  Since  the  matter  was  to  be  treated  on  so  extensive 
a  scale  it  would  have  been  well  to  discuss  in  the  same  volume  the 
entire  subject  of  the  marriage  contract,  that  is  with  reference  to 
the  old  legislation,  as  is  done  in  De  Becker's  volume  referred  to 
above.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  the  fact  that  the  subject  is 
treated  in  English  will  gain  it  many  readers  on  the  mission. 

Of  Fr.  McNicholas's  thoroughly  practical  exposition  we  need 
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hardly  say  anything  to  our  readers,  since  its  first  draft  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review.  The  author  has 
greatly  amended  and  enlarged  the  articles  as  originally  published ; 
accordingly,  some  of  the  statements  have  been  more  accurately 
verified  or  altered,  and  decisions  have  been  obtained  from  com- 
petent authorities  to  settle  doubtful  interpretations.  Altogether 
the  book  is  most  helpful  to  those  who  are  less  interested  in  the 
discussion  of  legal  points  than  in  the  issues  of  pastoral  action. 
What  particularly  aids  the  priest  in  active  mission  work  is  the 
series  of  forms  and  notes  serving  as  illustrations  of  the  entries 
to  be  made  in  the  new  parish  registers,  also  the  samples  of  cor- 
respondence and  certificate  issues  relating  to  the  marriage 
contract. 

Father  Devine's  book  on  the  Law  of  Christian  Marriage  is  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  question  according  to  the 
teaching  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  most  opportune 
publication  in  view  both  of  the  general  secular  tendency  to  dis- 
regard the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  the  obligations  in- 
volved in  the  new  legislation.  It  is  a  book  meant  primarily  for 
the  instruction  of  the  laity;  but  apart  from  this,  it  will  prove  of 
much  value  as  a  guide  in  pulpit  instructions  and  conferences  on 
this  important  topic.  So  far  as  the  recent  Decree  Ne  temere  is 
concerned.  Father  Devine  has  kept  to  the  general  principles  laid 
down  in  the  new  law,  with  such  indications  regarding  the  prac- 
tical application  as  may  be  gleaned  from  Cardinal  Gennari's 
Breve  Commento.  However,  this  quite  suffices  for  the  purpose 
of  the  lay  reader.  For  the  benefit  of  his  British  readers  the  au- 
thor has  introduced  a  special  chapter  on  the  bearing  which  the 
recent  Parliamentary  Act  on  the  "  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Mar- 
riage "  has  upon  Catholic  practice.  The  Church  recognizes  no 
impediments  made  by  simply  civil  authority  to  undo  a  sacramental 
contract,  although  Catholics  are  bound  none  the  less  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  civil  disabilities  and  penalties  which  the  violation 
of  such  legislation  may  involve. 

The  four  books  mentioned  under  the  present  review  are  likely 
to  fill  every  gap  on  the  subject  in  the  library  of  the  theologian 
and  canonist,  the  parish  priest,  and,  including  Father  Devine's 
book  for  the  intelligent  lay  reader,  the  catechist  who  looks  for  re- 
liable mediums  of  instruction  on  the  Sacraments. 
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THE  POPES  AND  SCIENCE.  The  History  of  the  Papal  Eelations  to 
Science  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  our  own  time.  By 
James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Prof,  of  History  of  Medicine, 
etc.    New  York:  Fordham  University  Press.    1908. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  chosen  a  fruitful  and  strangely  unexplored  field 
of  popular  discussion,  in  which  many  of  our  readers  will  be  de- 
lighted to  follow  him.  A  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  meth- 
ods of  modern  politics  is  inclined  to  smile  at  the  occasional 
eagerness  with  which  champions  in  our  ephemeral  literature 
raise  their  voices  of  congratulation  when  a  man  who  professes 
the  Catholic  faith  happens  to  attain  to  exceptional  eminence,  as 
though  religion  were  ordinarily  expected  to  stifle  any  real  ability, 
or  at  least  the  recognition  of  it.  Nor  is  there  anything  to  be 
particularly  proud  of  in  crediting  Catholics  as  such  with  certain 
achievements  and  inventions  in  countries  and  at  a  time  when 
people  were  of  necessity  either  Catholics  or  barbarians.  But  when 
the  argument  in  behalf  of  Catholic  activity  is  put  in  the  form 
which  our  author  here  gives  it,  it  attains  a  very  decided  signifi- 
cance, inasmuch  as  it  demonstrates  that  the  religion  of  Catholics 
is  an  essentially  progressive  element  which  aims  at  perfection  of 
the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  divine  creation  centering  in  the 
soul-life  of  man.  And  in  this  form,  too,  the  volume  becomes  a 
direct  refutation  of  the  shallow  yet  almost  universal  assumption 
in  popular  history,  as  in  secular  daily  life,  that  an  effective  re- 
ligious faith,  which  appeals  to  the  emotions  yet  is  maintained  by 
well-defined  dogmas,  is  incompatible  with  devotion  to  either  the 
really  intellectual  or  the  thoroughly  utilitarian  pursuits  of  human 
life.  Dr.  Walsh  causes  his  readers  to  draw  from  the  study  of 
history  the  inference  not  simply  that  Catholics  were  great  in 
science  and  literature  and  art,  but  also  that  their  religion  was 
precisely  the  thing  that  fostered  such  greatness  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  achievements  of  others  who  wrought  upon 
these  Catholic  elements  and  utilized  the  labors  of  men  who  were 
often  too  modest  or  too  unworldly  to  secure  from  their  activity 
the  results  which  modern  civilization  prizes  as  the  only  real 
success. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  attention,  likewise,  that  Dr.  Walsh  takes 
his  position  on  professional  ground.  He  writes  about  medical 
progress,  about  the  Popes  as  patrons  of  the  great  medical  schools, 
about  the  scholastics  as  typical  promoters  of  scientific  methods 
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in  all  that  pertains  to  the  progress  of  chemical  analysis,  anatom- 
ical experiment,  prophylactic  and  hygienic  theory  and  practice. 
If  Vesalius  did  not  operate  his  instruments  by  means  of  electric- 
ity, it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  we  do  not  cut  the  fruit  of  a 
tree  before  it  is  ripe;  but  the  man  who  plants  the  tree  and  tends 
it  in  its  growth  deserves  probably  more  credit  than  the  man  who 
undertakes  to  put  up  its  fruits  in  varieties  of  preserves  for  our 
delectation  at  table. 

We  have,  then,  in  this  volume  the  story  of  how  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Oiurch  fostered  rather  than  retarded  scientific 
progress  in  all  ages,  by  subsidies  and  by  legislation;  how  the 
Church  frequently  granted  anatomical  privileges  to  medical 
schools  where  civil  authorities  refused  them;  how  the  spirit  of 
Catholic  charities  went  hand-in-hand  with  the  encouragement  of 
scientific  research  to  relieve  human  misery  by  the  foundation 
and  endowment  simultaneously  of  hospitals  and  medical  schools; 
how  this  activity  extended  to  every  branch  of  medical  practice 
and  education,  to  the  mentally  afflicted  as  well  as  the  physically 
diseased.  There  is  a  fine  chapter  on  the  medieval  university 
man  and  science,  in  which  Dante  is  shown  to  be  a  type  of  the 
medieval  university  student,  better  equipped  for  the  study  of 
nature  and  art  than  any  modern  poet  has  proved  himself  to  be, 
at  least  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  their  works. 

A  valuable  feature  of  Dr.  Walsh's  book  is  the  reference  to  ex- 
isting documents,  many  of  which  are  quoted  extensively,  to  show 
that  his  statements  are  not  mere  assumptions  like  most  of  the 
calumnies  launched  against  the  Church  as  a  promoter  of  obscur- 
antism, by  such  men  even  as  Professor  Andrew  D.  White. 

AN  AMERICAN  STUDENT  IN  FRANCE.  By  Abb6  Felix  Klein,  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  Paris.  Author's  translation,  with  twenty- 
five  Illustrations.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.    1908.    Pp.  341. 

The  Abbe  Klein  is  a  type  of  that  modern  culture  which  not 
only  finds  it  easy  to  assimilate  the  good  in  the  things  of  the  day, 
but  knows  how  to  set  them  forth  in  a  bright  light.  He  is  not 
profound  at  any  time,  but  he  is  never  pedantic,  and  his  super- 
ficiality, which  shows  itself  in  a  certain  accuracy  with  which  he 
gives  back  the  reflected  judgments  of  stronger  men  who  happen 
to  impress  him,  is  never  tiresome  or  sinister,  nor  does  it  imply 
a  lack  of  originality  where  his  imagination  is  left  free  to  account 
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for  the  reasons  of  what  he  sees.  In  short,  not  only  from  his 
style,  but  also  from  the  objects  he  selects  for  presentation,  and 
his  evident  aim  to  please  as  many  people  as  possible  without  be- 
ing servile,  one  gets  the  impression  of  a  charming  personality  to 
whom  one  is  glad  to  listen,  and  whose  "delightfully  sophisticated 
naivetiy'  as  one  of  his  critics  has  termed  the  author's  tendency 
to  generalize  and  eulogize,  is  not  in  the  least  disappointing,  ex- 
cept it  be  to  the  statistician  or  the  pessimist. 

In  a  former  book,  Au  pays  de  la  Vie  intense  the  abbe  gave  us 
the  impressions  of  a  French  student  regarding  the  manner  of 
life  in  America.  The  title  of  the  English  version  happily  hits 
the  characteristic  note  of  Yankee  activity.  In  the  Land  of  the 
Strenuous  Life.  The  author  found  us  to  be  a  people  "  at  once 
energetic  and  tolerant,  lovers  of  freedom  and  respecters  of  the 
freedom  of  others."  The  book  pleased  Americans  and  it  en- 
lightened Frenchmen,  who  were  prone  to  see  in  us  something  of 
a  mixture  of  the  Puritan  and  the  woodsman  in  those  less  attrac- 
tive outlines  that  portray  the  American  as  rudely  aggressive  and 
shrewdly  brutish.  But  the  abbe  in  his  present  volume  reverses 
his  outlook.  He  plays  the  role  of  an  American  student  who 
visits  France.  His  versatile  genius  has  taught  him  to  under- 
stand the  American  temper,  its  quick  power  of  adaptation,  and 
its  ability  to  become  useful  to  others  by  seeking  profit  for  itself, 
not  only  in  the  walks  of  material  progress  but  in  those  of  higher 
culture  also.  He  is  singularly  successful  in  making  his  American 
student  thoroughly  appreciative,  without  lessening  in  him  that  in- 
dependence of  critical  observation  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  Our  American  sees  everything  worth  seeing, 
meets  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion  in  politics,  ethics,  literature, 
art,  and  thoroughly  asserts  his  commonsense  whilst  he  exhibits 
without  demonstrativeness  not  a  little  of  superior  knowledge  in 
history  and  in  moral  as  well  as  esthetic  philosophy. 

The  keynote  of  the  volume  is  the  same  as  In  the  Land  of  the 
Strenuous  Life;  it  aims  at  raising  the  estimate  of  the  educated 
American  in  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen.  But  apart  from  this  merely 
benevolent  purpose  the  volume  has  a  much  higher  significance. 
Its  tendency  is  to  dispel  very  common  prejudices  and  superficial 
views  regarding  the  influence  of  Catholic  teaching  in  the  domain 
of  social  and  political  as  well  as  moral  and  domestic  life.  And 
in  this  the  Abbe  Klein  succeeds  admirably.     The  student  discusses 
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in  an  inquiring  mood  with  men  who  know  how  to  answer  him 
all  the  great  problems  that  rise  out  of  modern  social  and  polit- 
ical relations.  Whilst  he  travels  and  goes  sightseeing,  he  finds 
opportunities  and  pleasure  in  conversing  with  people  around  him, 
and  in  gaining  light  on  such  topics  as  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  the  law  of  separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France,  the 
manner  of  life  which  a  French  parish  priest  leads,  the  Catholic 
conception  of  political  liberty,  the  relations  of  governments  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  the  difference  between  systems  of  education 
in  France  and  America,  the  extravagances  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  religious  zeal  as  a  cause  of  superstition  and  moral  degrada- 
tion— all  these  subjects  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  easily  intelligible,  whether  read  by  the  Frenchman  in  the 
original  or  by  the  American  in  the  translation.  And  the  abbe's 
attractive  methods  of  advertising  his  views  only  contribute  to  the 
good  which  their  dissemination  is  bound  to  do  in  dispelling 
erroneous  conceptions  of  religion,  together  with  the  prejudices 
which  such  conceptions  ordinarily  raise  or  sustain  in  a  land  of 
liberal  culture  among  those  who  are  otherwise  well  disposed  to 
accept  truth  at  its  real  worth. 

LA  RELIGION  DES  PEUPLES  NON-CIVILISiS.  Par  A.  Bris,  Pro- 
fesseur  au  grand  S^minaire  de  Meaux.  Paris:  Lethielleux.  1908. 
Pp.  xxiii-365. 

We  have  here  the  first  volume  of  a  projected  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  the  history  of  religions.  The  program  promises  works 
not  of  mere  erudition,  but  exposes  of  the  development  of  the 
various  religious  conceptions  and  systems  in  the  light  of  psy- 
chological and  social  laws.  The  importance  of  such  a  project,  if 
rightly  executed,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Hitherto  the  liter- 
ature in  this  field  has  practically  all  been  produced  by  non- 
Catholic,  and  largely  by  infidel  or  rationalistic,  writers.  The  drift 
of  that  literature  has  therefore  been  to  show  that  religious  beliefs 
and  institutions  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  certain  radical 
needs  of  human  nature,  by  social  environment,  and  the  natural 
progress  of  civilization.  Christianity  is  placed,  of  course,  under 
the  same  laws.  The  whole  supernatural  order — efficient  and  final 
— is  thus  laid  aside  or  denied.  If  this  literature  were  confined 
to  the  learned  world  it  were  bad  enough,  but  as  it  is  it  spreads 
everywhere  through  attractive  and  clever  media  amongst  the  un- 
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educated  who  are  incapable  of  estimating  rightly  either  the  glam- 
orous wealth  of  seeming  facts  or  the  logical — or  rather  illogical — 
inferences  which  these  unsubstantial  facts  seem  to  support.  It  is 
a  matter  for  rejoicing,  therefore,  that  Catholic  writers  are  at 
length  entering  upon  this  field — scholars  well  equipped  and  com- 
petent, if  we  may  judge  by  the  book  at  hand  and  the  promise  of 
its  immediate  successors  (on  Greek  religions). 

The  series  opens  with  an  exposition  of  the  religions  of  savage 
peoples,  because  the  editor  opines  that  the  history  of  civilized 
races  shows  that  the  latter  have  developed  from  a  religious  con- 
dition approximating  at  least  to  that  which  is  found  among  sav- 
ages at  the  present  day.  This  opinion,  however,  the  author  is 
careful  to  note,  does. not  imply  that  the  actual  savage  represents 
the  original  state  of  man.  The  primitive  condition  of  the  human 
race  must  be  determined  by  revelation  and  philosophy — not  by 
profane  history,  which  depends  on  human  documents,  or  by 
sciences,  which  attain  the  proximate,  not  the  initial,  causes  and 
conditions. 

The  volume  at  hand  groups  in  a  most  interesting  manner  many 
of  the  religious  phenomena  of  savages  —  animism,  magic,  divin- 
ities, religious  rites,  taboos,  totems,  myths,  etc.  The  facts  under 
each  heading  are  first  described  and  then  their  interpretation  is 
exposed.  A  closing  chapter  points  out  the  root-principles  of  all 
religious  phenomena  and  their  culmination  in  the  one  true  super- 
natural religion  whereof  they  are  in  some  measure  adumbrations. 
The  apologetic  value  of  the  study  is  thus  established. 

DECEETA  SYNODI  DIOECESANAE  LEAVENWORTHIENSIS  SE- 
CUNDAE  habitae  ab  111.  ac  Rmo  Ludovico  Maria  Fink,  0.  SB.,  fel. 
mem.,  cum  aliquot  Mutationibus  et  Emendationibus  factis  ab  111.  ac 
Emo.  Thoma  Francisco  Lillis,  D.D.,  Episc.  Leavenworthiensi. 
1907.    Pp.123. 

The  Acta  et  Deer  eta  of  the  Second  and  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  have  been  universally  recognized  as  excel- 
lent types  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Their  application,  how- 
ever, has  in  some  respects  remained  a  dead  letter,  since  the  prac- 
tical introduction  depended  on  the  action  of  the  diocesan  synods 
and  the  promulgation  of  episcopal  sanction  through  diocesan  stat- 
utes. The  number  of  these  mediums  of  revised  statutes  to  make 
the  salutary  deliberations  of  the  Fathers  of  Baltimore  efifective 
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has  grown  during  late  years;  and  the  personal  energy  of  the 
episcopate  in  many  places  has  become  signally  marked  by  the  in- 
telligent methods  in  which  ecclesiastical  legislation  has  been 
placed  before  the  parochial  clergy.  Our  diocesan  statutes  are  no 
longer  merely  prohibitory  propositions  affecting  the  conduct  and 
the  support  of  the  clergy;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  full  of  wise  pro- 
visions to  make  parochial  action  uniform,  and  to  minister  to  the 
devotional  needs  and  edification  of  our  laity.  Such  is  the  char- 
acter of  nearly  all  the  Statuta  Dioecesana  published  within  recent 
years,  beginning  with  those  of  New  York  and  Trenton  in  the 
Eastern,  and  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis  in  the  Western,  eccle- 
siastical complex.  A  somewhat  novel,  but  no  less  efficient  method, 
is  adopted  by  Bishop  Lillis,  who  no  doubt  finds  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  bringing  the  active  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Leaven- 
worth together  for  conciliar  deliberation.  The  last  diocesan 
synod  was  held  in  1 887,  and  the  statutes  then  formulated  under 
the  direction  of  the  wise  and  gifted  son  of  St.  Benedict,  Bishop 
Fink,  were  excellent.  The  present  Bishop,  Dr.  Lillis,  issues  them 
anew  with  such  changes  and  additions  as  the  needs  of  the  dio- 
cesan missions  seem  to  call  for.  The  new  marriage  legislation  is 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  clergy,  and  the  character  of 
uniformity  is  given  to  the  combined  action  of  local  pastors  by  the 
formulas  in  which  they  are  required  to  present  their  reports  of 
pastoral  and  administrative  accounts.  The  addition  of  a  form  of 
prayers,  of  regulations  and  certificate  forms  for  owners  of  ceme- 
tery lots,  of  the  definition  of  salaries,  etc.,  in  an  Appendix,  is  a 
feature  which  suggests  a  larger  list  of  topics  for  what  is  really 
a  handbook  of  pastoral  theology  for  the  diocesan  clergy. 

A  good  topical  Index,  such  as  we  have  in  this  case,  is  one  of 
the  important  features,  if  the  book  is  meant  to  be  more  than  a 
perfunctory  declaration  of  law. 

ATLAS  BIBLICTJS  continens  duas  et  viginti  tabulas  quibus  accedit 
Index  topographicus  in  nniversam  geographiam  biblicam.  Editore 
Martino  Hagen,  S.  J.  (Cursus  S.  Scripturae,  auctoribus  PP.  Comely, 
Knabenbauer,  Hnmmelauer,  aliisque  e  Soc.  Jesu  presbyteris.) 
Farisiis:  P.  Lethielleux. 

The  present  Atlas  of  the  Holy  Land  is  valuable  not  only  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  opus  magnum  of  the  Biblical  commentary  repre- 
sented by  the  Latin  Cursus  S.  Scripturae  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
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but  likewise  as  a  reference  book  for  all  who  desire  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  topography  of  the  Bible  lands.  It  is  a  sort 
of  geographical  dictionary  with  very  well  drawn  and  carefully 
listed  maps.  The  Index  gives  the  names  of  places  both  in  their 
primitive  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  or  Greek  forms,  together  with  the 
Vulgate  Latin  transliteration,  and  the  various  historical  and  tra- 
ditional equivalents,  also,  where  possible,  the  modern  names  or 
sites.  In  the  charts  the  Scriptural  names  are  printed  in  red  type, 
unless  the  region  described  represents  Biblical  sites  only.  The 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  country  are  marked  in  numbers 
according  to  the  metrical  scale.  The  maps  comprise  one  showing 
the  dispersion  of  the  Gentiles,  then  Egypt,  Arabia,  Petraea, 
Chanaan  according  to  tribes,  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  Ninive  (two 
presentations),  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Italy  (Journeys  of  St. 
Paul),  Syria,  the  Southern  Libanon  country,  Galilee,  Samaria 
(Sichem),  Judea,  the  Mountains  of  Moab,  Galaad,  Basan,  the 
country  about  Genesareth,  Jerusalem,  and  its  surroundings,  the 
Ancient  City  and  its  aqueduct.  The  type  and  coloring  are  ad- 
mirable. 


Xiterar^  Cbat 

Professor  Singenberger,  the  indefatigable  editor  of  the  German  church 
music  organ,  Ccscilia,  has  in  preparation  a  supplement  to  his  Guide  to 
Catholic  Church  Music,  which  is  to  appear  in  August.  He  has  also  in 
press  (Pustet)  a  new  edition  of  the  accompaniment  (Harmoniumschule) 
to  the  liturgical  functions,  including  the  melodies  of  the  Vatican  edition. 


In  his  admirable  Httle  magazine,  the  Irish  Monthly,  which  is  now  in 
its  thirty-sixth  volume,  Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J.,  prints  some  inter- 
esting letters,  not  hitherto  published,  from  the  pens  of  such  eminent 
personages  as  John  Keble,  Father  Bridgett,  Cardinal  Manning,  Cardinal 
Cullen,  and  others.  Those  that  have  thus  far  appeared  are  not  addressed 
to  Father  Russell  himself,  but  to  various  persons  also  well  known  in  ec- 
clesiastical and  literary  circles  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  include  Father  Edmund  O'Reilly,  SJ.,  while  a  professor  at  May- 
nooth.  Dr.  Russell  of  the  same  college,  and  Canon  Casey  of  Athleague, 
Roscommon.  To  the  latter  Father  Bridgett,  C.  SS.  R.,  writes  on  the  oc- 
casion of  acknowledging  a  complimentary  copy  of  a  new  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Canon  in  1882.  After  expressing  his  thanks,  Fr.  Bridgett 
subjoins  a  pleasant  anecdote  which  will  be  relished  by  most  of  our  readers : 
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"  I  was  called  over  to  London  just  after  Easter  last,  and  had  to  make 
a  visit  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  There  was  a  walk  of  three  miles  from 
the  station,  and  the  path  led  through  a  beautiful  churchyard,  surrounding 
an  old  church,  once  Catholic,  now  Protestant.  I  had  a  clear  memory  that 
I  had  been  in  that  church  when  a  boy,  and  a  vague  remembrance  of  a  very 
funny  epitaph  on  a  village  toper,  of  which  I  could  recall  only  one  or  two 
lines.  I  thought  I  remembered  the  place  where  the  stone  stood,  but  could 
not  find  it.  So  I  addressed  myself  to  the  two  old  gravediggers  who  were 
busy  at  their  work,  and  asked  them  if  they  remembered  to  have  seen, 
many  years  ago,  a  tombstone  with  some  rhymes,  of  which  I  quoted  two. 
At  this  one  of  the  old  men  laid  down  his  spade,  and  his  face  brightened. 
He  told  me  how  the  stone  had  fallen  and  got  nearly  covered  with  moss, 
and  how  he  had  cleaned  it  and  wanted  to  set  it  up  again,  but  the  parson 
would  not  let  him ;  he  then  recited  the  rhyme  without  a  mistake : 
"  Beneath  this  stone  Tom  Mellish  lies. 

Who  cares  not  now  who  laughs  or  cries; 

He  laughed  when  sober,  and  when  mellow 

Was  a  harum-scarum,  heedless  fellow. 

He  gave  to  none  designed  offense. 

So :  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 


Madame  Rose  Lummis,  by  D.  Gleeson  (Benziger  Brothers),  is  a  book 
which  few  priests  will  read  without  having  their  zeal  quickened  and 
strengthened.  It  is  a  story  of  patience  and  courage  that  throws  a  halo 
upon  a  life  of  true  Christian  womanhood.  Madame  Lummis  may  never 
be  raised  to  the  honors  of  the  altar  which  are  accorded  to  the  heroines 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  but  her  name  will  long  remain  in  blessed  remem- 
brance among  the  unnumbered  poor  to  whose  spiritual  and  corporal  needs 
she  sacrificed  herself  in  Canada  and  the  Carolinas.  A  special  interest 
attaches  to  her  life  in  that  it  was  passed  within  our  own  day  and  coun- 
try, and  in  that  it  was  influenced  at  various  points  by  a  number  of  widely- 
known  representatives  of  our  priesthood.  Miss  Gleeson  has  told  the  story 
simply  and  worthily,  giving  us  a  book  that  priests  will  be  glad  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  intelligent  women,  Catholic  as  well  as  non-Catholic. 


In  his  delightfully  readable  volume  The  Education  of  our  Girls,  Dr. 
Shields,  professor  of  Psychology  at  our  Catholic  University,  exhibits  the 
fallacies  of  the  various  coeducation  methods  advocated  for  the  new 
womanhood  by  modern  pedagogues  of  the  secular  type.  He  argues  for 
development,  but  development  of  the  distinctly  feminine  qualities  which 
have  always  given  to  woman  that  unquestioned  influence  over  man  which 
cannot  be  supplanted  by  masculine  strength.  The  education  that  aims  at 
securing  to  woman  the  rights,  and  incidentally  the  methods  and  manners 
of  man,  is  bound  to  deprive  her  of  those  prerogatives  which  have  made 
her  only  the  more  powerful,  despite  the  fact  that  she  remains  the  weaker 
of  the  two;  for  power  lies  more  often  in  grace  than  in  strength. 

Speaking  of  an  agreeable  habit  which  the  college-bred  woman  of  to-day 
is  said  to  have,  namely  that  of  writing  her  husband's  speeches  for  him, 
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Dr.  Shields  repeats  a  story  which,  if  not  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  may 
serve  as  a  crumb  of  comfort  to  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  write  their 
sermons  early  in  the  week,  although  we  believe  that  the  habit  of  not 
preparing  is  by  no  means  a  safe  substitute  for  not  writing  one's  address. 
The  anecdote  relates  "an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  rectory  the  other 
day.  The  assistant,  who  is  a  modest  young  man  with  a  good  deal  of  com- 
mon sefise,  came  to  the  Doctor  for  advice.  '  Doctor ',  said  he,  '  how  is 
it  you  don't  seem  to  give  any  time  to  the  preparation  of  your  sermons 
and  yet  everybody  comes  to  hear  you,  and  they  remember  everything  you 
say.  Now,  I  write  my  sermons  out  and  work  hard  over  them  all  week, 
and  yet  I  don't  seem  to  make  any  impression  on  the  congregation?* 
'That's  just  it,'  said  the  Doctor.  'When  you  are  writing  your  sermon 
on  Monday  morning  the  devil  is  looking  over  your  shoulder  and,  when 
he  has  learned  what  you  are  going  to  say,  he  goes  round  through  the  parish 
preparing  the  people  against  you.  But  when  I  appear  in  the  pulpit  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  devil  himself  doesn't  know  what  I  am  going  to  say.' " 


A  Missionary's  Notebook  comes  very  opportunely  from  the  press  of 
the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  Publishing  Company,  of  Philadelphia 
— just  in  the  nick  of  time  for  the  Commencement  season.  It  will  make  an 
excellent  premium  book,  both  by  reason  of  the  style  and  character  of  its 
well-told  and  inspiriting  stories  themselves  and  the  tasteful  get-up  of  the 
volume.  Not  the  least  of  the  commendable  features  of  these  tales  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  W.  Alexander  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  "  real "  experi- 
ences of  a  real,  if  somewhat  ambiguous,  missionary.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  pen-name  of  the  writer  and  with  the 
charm  of  the  score  of  stories  now  assembled,  together  with  some  others 
here  for  the  first  time  published,  as  A  Missionary's  Notebook.  The  il- 
lustrations of  the  volume  are  the  work  of  our  "  missionary,"  whose  name, 
although  not  found  in  the  list  of  priests  of  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, belongs,  nevertheless,  to  one  who  has  long  and  honorably  worn 
the  habit  of  a  missionary. 


The  Report  of  the  Mission  Work  among  the  Negroes  and  the  Indians, 
issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  shows  that  there  are  some  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  churches,  with  about  as  many  schools  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, for  the  Negroes  and  Indians  in  the  United  States.  The  work 
of  instructing  and  taking  care  of  these  is  distributed  among  a  compara- 
tively large  number  of  our  Sisterhoods,  directed  by  the  Benedictine,  Fran- 
ciscan, and  Jesuit  Fathers.  We  notice  the  absence  of  reports  for  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  North  Carolina,  Savannah,  Baker 
City,  Fargo,  Omaha,  and  Oregon  City,  although  these  dioceses  are  listed, 
and  in  some  cases  mentioned,  as  recipients  of  funds  from  the  Mission  Work. 


From  Father  Matthew  Russell's  always  delightful  Irish  Monthly  one 
gets  no  end  of  rhymed  wisdom  and  healthy  moral  morsels.  In  the  pigeon- 
hole where  he  stores  old  things  we  find  this  gem: 
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"Quid  est  fides? 

Quod  non  vides. 

Quid  est  spes? 

Quod  non  habes. 

Quid  est  caritas? 

Maxima  raritas  " — 
which  recalls  Tom  Hood's  lines  from  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  " : 
"  Alas  for  the  rarity 

Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun ! 

Oh,  it  was  pitiful — 

Near  a  whole  city  full — 

Home  she  had  none." 


Canon  John  Healy  of  Dublin,  and  registrar  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  is 
about  to  publish  (by  subscription)  a  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath, 
which  promises  to  add  fresh  light  to  the  interesting  accounts  of  early 
educational  work  in  Ireland,  notably  regarding  the  schools  of  Clonard  and 
Clonmacnoise.    The  work  will  be  in  two  volumes. 


Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  Papal  Letter  on  Modernism  there 
has  been  constant  questioning  on  all  sides  about  the  real  meaning  of  the 
propositions  it  condemned,  and  even  now,  notwithstanding  the  widespread 
interest  the  subject  has  aroused,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  very  few 
indeed  who  have  any  adequate  understanding  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
So  true  is  this,  that  it  has  been  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  un- 
tiring and  skilful  defenders  of  the  fundamental  fallacies  now  grouped 
into  a  system  under  the  name  of  Modernism,  to  becloud  the  discussion  of 
their  errors,  whilst  cleverly  dressing  them  up  in  a  fashion  to  attract  the 
unsuspecting  reader.  Realizing  this,  Dr.  Godrycz  in  his  The  Doctrine  of 
Modernism  and  its  Refutation  (J.  J.  McVey,  Philadelphia),  has  prepared 
a  lucid  statement  of  the  case  of  Modernism,  both  for  and  against.  It 
is  the  first  American  book  of  the  kind,  and  as  such  is  bound  to  be 
welcomed. 


The  author  takes  the  teachings  of  Modernism  as  a  unified  system  or 
theory,  and  lays  bare  its  general  and  underlying  principles,  showing  how 
their  roots  are  imbedded  in  Positivism.  The  method  followed  is  to  give, 
first,  a  clear  and  impartial  statement  of  the  Modernistic  position,  and 
then  a  demonstration  of  its  utter  inconsistency.  The  arguments  are 
drawn  not  from  theology  but  from  reason  and  the  sciences.  In  this 
way  the  author  goes  out  to  meet  the  Modernists  on  their  own  field  and 
with  their  own  weapons,  by  a  series  of  arguments  that  are  as  interesting 
as  they  are  convincing.  They  are  original  likewise,  and  make  their  appeal 
to  all  Christians,  irrespective  of  creed  or  shade  of  belief,  since  they  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  Modernism  is  the  offspring  of  rationalism  and  the 
enemy  of  all  revealed  religion. 

The  book  is  one  which  treats  a  most  important  subject  in  a  popular 
way,  and  commends  itself  as  timely  as  well  as  instructive  and  interesting. 
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